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Aet.I— THE  SANDWICH  OR  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS: 

WITB  A  KETIXW  OF  THB  PAST  AHD  mSSNT  GONDITIOH  OF  THB  POLTRISXAH  OlOTTPS  MNSXAL- 

LT,  ni  comfxxioir  with  thbie  ssLAnoirs  to  comiierob  and  ohbistianitt. 

This  group  kas  rerj  generallj,  until  within  a  recent  period,  retained 
the  appeuation  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  re-discoverer,  Captain  Cook.  But 
of  late,  its  true  and  more  euphonious  title,  the  Hawaiian  blands,  or  '^  Ha- 
waii ifBi,''  pronounced,  according  to  English  idiom,  Harvfhyee  neigJif  is 
becoming  more  common,  not  only  in  standard  works,  but  in  maps  tuid  in 
charts.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  aboriginal  appellation  of  coun- 
tries new  to  the  civilized  world  should  be  retained,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  the  indigenous  population,  after  they  may  have  disappeared  be* 
f(M«,  or  become  absorbed  in,  the  tide  of  modem  civilization,  should  still 
yield  a  trace  of  their  former  existence,  though  it  be  but  a  name.  Hie 
Hawaiian  Court  and  Hawaiian  Government  are  terms  now  well  known 
in  diplomacy ;  and  during  the  present  year  a  Hawaiian  embas^  has  been 
received  and  acknowledgBd  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  courts  o£  England,  France,  and  Belgium.  It  has  been  discovered 
that,  unexpected  by  any  one,  except  those  zealous  friends  who  have  dili* 
gently  watched  and  nurtured  its  growth,  a  nation,  though  occupying  as  it 
were  but  a  speck  upon  the  waters,  asserts  its  claims,  upon  legitimate 
grounds,  to  the  rights,  titles,  and  immunities  of  the  civilized  worU — that 
it  has  not  only  the  desire,  but  the  capacity  to  shroud  itself  beneath  the 
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Much  of  this  good  fortune  is  owing  to  their  rapid  advance  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  their  just  and  honorable  course  to  all  people  who  have  vis- 
ited their  shores,  and  parti j  to  their  isolated  and  advantageous  position  in 
the  North  Pacific,  which  renders  them  the  inn-keepers  of  that  vast  ocean. 
Under  any  one  of  the  great  naval  powers,  their  situation  would  make 
them  the  law-givers  and  regulators  of  all  commerce  in  their  vicinitj;  but 
in  neutral  han^  the  vessels  of  all  nations  meet  in  harmonj  imon  common 
ground,  with  common  privileges,  and  conmion  interests.  Consequently 
sound  policy,  as  well  as  justice,  dictated  that  they  should  remain  independ* 
ent»  and  that  no  one  nation  should  there  enjoy  a  monopdy  of  power  or 
hospitality. 

That  a  people  who  so  lately  were  classed  as  heathen  of  the  worst  cast ; 
who  were  charged  with  barbarously  murdering  England's  celebrated  nav. 
igator ;  with  being  pirates,  and  even  cannibals ;  naked,  barbarous  in  the 
extreme,  and  warlike,  should,  within  so  few  years,  cast  aside  their  idols 
and  their  iniquities,  and  envelop  themselves  in  clothing,  and  worship  the 
one  Jehovah,  spuming  and  disgorgmg  the  vices  i^  crimes  of  the  past, 
and  grasping  and  pressing  forward  to  the  virtues  and  progress  which 
Christianity  presented  to  their  view,  is  indeed  wonderful.  It  presents,  in 
a  strong  view,  the  claim  of  man  upon  man — the  savage  upon  the  civilized 
— ^brethren  all,  though  they  difier  in  their  gifts.  Love  has  been  found 
more  cogent  than  force ;  and  benevolence  has  accomplished  brighter 
resuUa  in  a  short  space  of  time,  than  centuries  -of  war&re  can  exhibit. 
Commerce  and  Christianity  have  united  in  the  good  w<Mrk — antagonistic 
in  a  few  points,  but  often,  despite  of  themselves,  co-operating  for  mutual 
good,  llie  histonr  of  our  race  hereafter  will  treat  more  of  principles  and 
Uieir  progres»— of  the  advancement  or  retzogation  of  mankind  as  one  fam- 
ily,  or  members  of  a  social  emnmimity  united  by  common  interests,  thaa 
of  the  squabbles  of  ambitious  men,  or  disputes  of  boundary  lines.  What- 
ever adds  to  the  well-being  of  the  world  ait  large,  the  expansion  of  com- 
neice,  and  the  regulation  of  trade,  annually  becomes  of  deeper  interest. 
A  railroad  or  canal,  an  opening  of  a  new  channel  to  mercantile  prosper- 
ity or  Christian  benevolence,  now  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  gennine 
sympathy  than  ever  did  the  lordly  baron,  in  his  cM  for  chivalrons  or  quix- 
otic ex(Hoit.  A  steamboat  or  locomotive  are  the  knigfat-erruits  of  the 
present  day.  Whatever  will  serve  to  aid  this  progress  of  good,  deserves 
perpetuation.  Experience  useful  for  the  ftiture,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
past.  The  civil  and  moral  revolution  which  has  been  sikntly  but  rapidly 
going  on  throughout  Polynesia,  is  deserving  not  only  of  regard,  but  ci 
study.  In  the  present  article,  I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  die  general 
resalt  of  the  action  of  civilization  upon  barbarism  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  also  trace  the  various  eftects  to  their  respective  causes.  In  a 
succeeding  one,  it  is  my  design  to  show  the  present  commercial  condition 
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were  filled  with  eulogiunui  on  their  zeal,  dlBinterestedness,  witdomt  tnd 
purity,  and  with  diatribes  against  the  vice,  selfishness,  and  riolence  of  their 
opponents.  I^  on  the  contrary,  he  formed  his  ideas  fit>m  intercourse  with 
the  residents  abroad,  he  lauded  in  equally  strong  terms  their  liberality, 
enterprise,  and  intelligence,  while  he  accused  the  missionaries  of  bigotry, 
worldliness,  ambition,  and  many  other  bad  qualities.  Now  in  these,  as 
in  ail  partisan  accounts,  there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error ;  and  the 
latter  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  high  coloring  which  is  given  td 
the  aniuKMity  which  pnerails  between  the  two  classes. 

To  present  this  subject  in  a  proper  view,  I  must  draw  the  altentioii  of 
my  readers  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  savages  of  Polynesia,  before 
their  character  became  modified  by  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Then, 
by  showing  what  causes  have  operated  to  eflfect  the  many  changes  which 
Inve  since  occurred,  resulting  in  their  present  state  of  semi-civilization, 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  how  much  or  this  can  be  attributed  to  com- 
merce. It  will  also  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  missionary  operations, 
and  their  results. 

All  the  early  navigators  found  the  natives  disposed  to  treachery  and 
plunder ;  characteristics  which  have  been  repeatedly  experienced,  even 
to  this  day,  by  those  whose  duties  or  interests  have  led  them  to  visit  groups 
either  wholly  or  partially  unknown.  When  exceptions  occur,  they  appear 
to  be  rather  the  results  of  fear  and  cupidity,  than  of  a  friendly  spirit.  A 
supreme  selfkhness  dominated  in  the  breants  of  these  savages,  anbrding  a 
pajnful  contrast  to  the  hospitality  which  the  American  Indian  exercises 
towards  those  whose  necessities  are  greater  than  his  own.  Tasman  and 
Marion  were  attacked  at  New  Zealand,  Wallis  at  Tahiti,  La  Perouse  at 
the  Navigators,  and  Lieut.  Hergest,  of  the  Dedalus,  with  B&r.  (smooch,  the 
astronomer,  were  massacred  at  Oahu.  Captain  Broughton,  of  the  Pror- 
idence,  lost  several  marines  at  Niihau  in  1795 — ^murdered  firom  cupidity. 
As  late  as  1840,  two  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi. 
tion  were  treacherously  cut  off  at  the  Fijiis,  evidently  done  with  no  other 
motive  than  to  possess  themselves  of  their  arms  and  clothing.  There  la 
scarcely  a  group  of  islands  which  has  not  been  the  scene  of  some  dejplou 
rable  cruelty,  at  the  commencement  of  intercourse  with  the  whites.  The 
first  impulse  ci  the  natives,  at  the  sight  of  a  ship,  appears  to  have  been 
to  surprise  and  capture  it ;  and  it  has  been  only  by  repeated'  defeats,  or 
prompt  and  efficient  punishment,  that  they  have  been  taught  their  own 
weakness.  In  a  few  instances,  they  regarded  their  first  white  visiters  as 
gods,  and  as  such  revered  them.  While  this  opinion  obtained,  they  were 
civil,  obsequious,  and  hospitable.  But  this  deportment  was  the  result  of 
their  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  to  themselves,  should  they  ofiend  the 
deified  strangers,  and  continued  no  longer  than  their  belief.  They  were 
Idiid  or  cruel,  as  their  immediate  selfish  interests  might  direct.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  Fijii  islander  considers  the  shipwrecked  mariner  and  his 
properly  as  tawfiil  prizes — the  one  to  grace  his  cannibal  feast,  and  the 
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pdrute  tliair  p^fBS  witkout  being  oonvi&ced  that  the  savages  of  FiAjm%mm 
were,  at  the  date  of  their  discovery,  a  deqierately  wicked  and  sensual 
race.  Incest  and  sensuality  were  universal,  and  produced  no  shame. 
Lying  was  not  considered  a  &ult.  Child-munier  was  conimoa,  and  not 
regard  as  a  crime.  Human  sacrifioes  were  required  by  law.  Canni- 
balism extensively  prevailed.  None  were  superior  to  then.  Cruelty  was 
the  boast  of  the  warrior,  and  not  even  the  ties  of  kindred  were  proof 
against  treachery.  Intoxicating,  or  rather  stupifying  drinks,  were  in  daily 
use.  Always  at  war,  their  vilest  passions  were  ever  dominant.  Their 
chieft  practised  the  most  grinding  tyranny,  and  the  common  people  had 
all  the  meanness  and  cunning  of  slaves.  Their  most  attractive  quality — 
it  cannot  be  called  a  virtue — ^was  a  kind  of  easy  and  listless  good  nature, 
never  to  be  depended  upon,  when  any  of  their  passions  were  called  into 
play.  I^  indeed,  a  better  disposition  was  sometimes  displayed,  and  their 
dark  characters  occasionally  enlivened  by  touches  of  humanity,  they  were 
sufficient  only  to  redeem  their  claim  to  that  title.  And  when  we  meet 
with  individuals  enabled  by  the  force  of  their  natural  talents  to  rise  supe^ 
rior  to  the  common  vices  of  their  race,  it  marks  but  more  strongly  the 
degradation  of  the  remainder. 

If  such,  then,  in  plain  reality,  is  their  character,  it  must  be  worse  than 
heathen  corruption  that  could  add  anything  to  their  vileness.  Still,  much 
has  been  said  of  the  sad  results  which  foUowed  from  the  introduction  of 
the  vices  and  malpractices  of  civilized  nations  among  the  simple  inhab« 
itants  of  these  secluded  isles — these  guileless  children  of  nature— -but 
until  some  proof  is  adduced  more  cogent  than  the  sighs  of  poetic  senti* 
mentality,  the  correctness  of  such  an  opinion  must  be  doubted.  In  fiu^ 
60  &r  from  any  deterioration  having  resulted  from  foreign  intercourse, 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  its  influence  has  been  decidedly 
beneficial. 

The  navigators  who  first  became  acquainted  with  the  islanders,  were 
generally  men  of  character,  seeking  fortune  and  reputations  by  their  ad- 
Tenturous  voyages.  Many  were  commanders  of  national  expeditions. 
Policy,  interest,  and  humanity,  alike  prompted  them  to  secure  the  good- 
will  of  the  natives ;  and  an  exception  to  such  a  course  is  rarely  to  be 
met  Mdth.  The  names  of  Wallis,  Vancouver,  La  Perouse,  and  Wilscm, 
need  not  be  mentioned  to  confirm  this  assertion.  At  times,  indeed,  un- 
provoked and  treacherous  attacks  compelled  them  to  severe  but  necessary 
measures  of  retaliation ;  but  they  were  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
observe  at  once  the  design  of  justice,  and  to  forcibly  impress  upon  the 
natives  the  power  of  their  visiters,  and  their  promptness  to  punish  any 
aggressions.  The  difference  in  war&re,  the  distinction  made  between 
the  guilty  and  innocent,  the  forbearance  shown  to  the  helpless  non-com- 
batants, and  the  care  taken  of  the  wounded,  could  not  but  produce  favor- 
able results  in  their  minds.  Useful  advice  for  their  future  conduct  was 
also  freely  given,  presents  judiciously  bestowed,  and  the  natural  resources 
of  their  countries  enhanceid  by  the  introduction  of  valuable  plants  and 
animals.  A  desire  for  foreign  productions  was  awakened,  which  could 
be  gratified  only  through  those  whose  intellectual  superiority  they  were 
thus  unconseioosly  acknowledging^  In  this  manner,  they  acquired  the 
principles  of  a  new  policy,  and  learned  that  their  true  interest  lay  in  main- 
taining a  fiiir  commerce  with  the  strangers.  The  vessels  flocked  to  their 
shores,  and  articles  of  foreign  manu&cture  were  exchanged  for  the  |»ro- 
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dvoto  of  their  mU.  Newlj^awatoMd  wsnto  were  gredfie^.aad  imteMl 
of  meetiiig  Uie  wliite  m&a  at  a  foe,  they  greeted  him  as  a  friead.  Such 
was  their  first  step  towards  crriliiation. 

After  a  shoit  time,  some  few  adventurers,  attracted  bj  the  lore  of  li« 
cense,  and  the  natural  pleasantness  of  the  climate,  left  their  ships,  and 
took  up  their  residence  en  shore,  where  they  exercised  an  important  ii^« 
ence  over  the  natives.  They  were,  indeed,  generally  of  the  lowest  class 
— in  the  words  of  Byron, 

**  Men  without  couotiy,  who,  too  long  eatranged* 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed } 
And,  half  unciviliied,  preferred  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  tsvage,  to  the  uncertain  wave.** 

Almost  any  perscm  hoirm  and  educated  in  a  civilised  country,  however  k^ 
he  may  be  sunk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  would  be  superior  to  these  sav* 
ases,  both  in  moral  sentiments  and  cultivation.  Probably  few,  if  any 
vniite  men,  ever  banded  among  them,  who  did  not  feel  and  euMress  a  hor 
ror  of  the  customs  of  human  sacrifice,  child-murder,  cannibalism,  and 
other  atrocities  practised  by  the  natives.  The  most  frequent  charge 
brou|^t  against  them,  is  their  unbounded  licentiousness.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  natives  were,  in  this  respect,  already  sunk  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation ;  and  though  these  men  might  conferm  to  th# 
costoms  of  the  cotmtry,  tiiey  could  a£i  nothing  to  tlM  prevalent  vice* 
Indeed,  we  may  suppose  its  grossest  forms  would  soon  disgust  them ;  and 
we  rarely  find  one  so  utterly  lost  to  the  associations  of  eaiiy  life,  as  not^ 
by  his  conduct,  to  at  least  set  a  better  example  in  this  respect. 

The  lowest  class  exercised  at  first  the  most  inftuenoe  over  the  natives^ 
because  in  habits  and  propensities  they  were  so  nearly  on  a  level  wkh 
them.  Consequently,  the  latter  would  be  more  forcibly  impressed  by 
their  remonstrances.  The  whites,  moreover,  generaUy  attached  them- 
selves to  some  powerful  chiei^  of  an  eneigetic  character,  who,  by  their 
assistance,  made  himself  master  of  the  group ;  and  thus,  of  course,  put 
a  natural  end  to  savage  war&re,  with  aU  its  horrid  results.  From  the 
mechanics,  the  natives  would  gradually  become  acquainted  with  the  sim- 
plest of  the  arts,  which  the  chiefs,  for  their  own  profit,  would  require  them 
to  learn  and  practice.  A  gradual  but  perceptible  improvement  in  their 
dwellings,  culture  of  lands,  and  clothing,  took  place.  This  constituted 
the  second  step  in  their  progress  towards  civilization. 

When  it  was  once  known  that  life  and  property  were  safe  in  any  island, 
and  that  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth,  adventurers  of  a 
higher  rank,  men  of  education  and  character,  made  their  appearance* 
The  natives  began  to  acquire  a  notion  of  the  manners,  style  of  living,  and 
eoiplcyments  of  enlightened  nations.  The  chiefi  were  always  the  first 
to  feel  the  influence  of  this  example,  and  to  adept  new  customs ;  and  firom 
themk  the  taste  spread  among  the  common  people.    The  latter,  moreover, 
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tribes  retain  tbeir  primitiTe  habits,  but  they  are  such  only  as  are  fitrthest 
remoTed  from  fereign  influence  ;  while  these  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settle* 
ments  have  not  only  discontinued  their  savage  rites,  but  have  adopted  the 
customs  of  the  whites.  Their  wars  are  fiir  less  frequent  and  bloody,  can- 
nibalism has  generally  ceased,  and  their  enterprise  is  now  directed  towards 
the  acquisition  of  property.  The  settlers  employ  them  to  cultivate  their 
lands,  and  as  body  servants  ;  while  many  drive  a  lucrative  trade,  by  sup- 
plying the  markets  and  shipping  from  the  produce  of  their  fkhns.  Some 
become  sailors ;  others  are  employed  as  artisans.  The  money  which  they 
derive  firom  these  services  is  spent  for  articles  of  foreign  manufiMrture. 
The  external  forms  of  Christianity  are  recognized,  and  they  are  about 
being  united  under  one  general  government.  Yet  New  Zealand  aflbrds 
one  of  the  worst  pictures  of  the  influence  of  foreigners ;  for  those  who 
first  settled  there,  were  generally  of  the  most  abandoned  character— con- 
victs escaped  fi^m  New  South  Wales,  ranawajrs  from  vessels,  and  others  of 
equally  unequivocal  caste.  These  men  brought  all  their  vices  with  them,  and 
spent  their  time  and  earnings  in  scenes  of  the  grossest  debauchery.  Some 
may  have  compared,  in  vileness  and  crime,  with  the  debased  savages  around 
them.  Nevertheless,  that  their  general  influence  tended  to  pr^uce  a  &- 
vorable  change  in  their  barbarous  associates,  is  evident  fi^m  the  fiict  that 
men  of  better  character  were  soon  attracted  thither ;  and,  bringing  their 
femilies,  became  denizens  of  the  country  where,  but  a  short  period  before, 
it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  land.  Many  benevolent  persons  declaim 
with  much  earnestness  against  the  settlement  of  whites  on  lands  held  by 
savages,  and  draw  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  native 
tribes  in  case  of  such  an  event.  Thej  conjure  up  scenes  of  past  felicity 
and  innocence,  when  the  children  of  the  soil,  untrammelled  by  the  arti- 
ficial  restraints  of  civilization,  roamed  in  unrestrained  freed(nn  over  the 
hmd,  and  all  was  mirth  and  gladness.  Their  readers  have  presented  to 
them  a  scene  ot  Arcadian  biiss.  This  they  contrast  with  the  toil  and 
drudgery  of  laboring  for  the  whites,  of  their  utter  denationilization,  loss 
of  languaige,  and  rapid  passing  away  from  the  soil  where  repose  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors.  All  this  poweHuUy  appeals  to  the  sympathies ;  and 
without  further  reflection,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tact  o{  the  two  races  brought  nothing  but  misery,  disease,  and  death,  to 
the  weaker.  How  &r  this  is  the  case,  it  mav  be  well  to  examine  before 
leaving  the  subject ;  but  for  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  colonization. 

That  the  whites  found  the  sava^s  a  cruel  and  sensual  race,  has  already 
been  shown.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  being  mere  slaves,  and  al- 
ways  at  war  to  gradfy  the  base  passions  of  their  chiefs,  could  have  but 
Iktle  attachment  to  the  soil,  and  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Fear 
was  with  them  the  most  cogent  motive,  and  almost  the  only  principle 
which  entered  into  their  government  or  religion.  Any  change  would  be 
an  improvement ;  and  we  find  that  afler  an  amicable  intercourse  has  been 
once  opened  by  Ae  whites,  they  are  eager  to  enter  their  service.  Tlie 
chiefit  would  at  first  fireelv  alienate  their  lands  to  accniire  foreiffn  luxuries* 
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iMe  nock  of  the  debuing  mbeeirieAej  so  aatiiral  lo  despoCimi.  Bui  it 
k  tteedfew  to  trace  the  progress  of  all  the  changes  which  resuk  from  this 
ajTBtenu  Hie  effect  is  sin^j  this :  the  natlTes  are  benefited  just  in  that 
proportion  as  the  settlers  are  superior  to  them  im  Tirtoe  and  intelligence. 
A  few  of  the  rulers  might  regret  the  dajs  of  Tiolence  and  tyranny,  when 
their  breath  was  law;  but  this  could  arise  only  from  a  reprehensible 
sel&hness.  At  those  klands  in  the  Pacific  at  the  present  day,  where 
whitefl  are  numerous,  or  the  intercourse  with  them  has  been  firequent,  we 
fiad  good  order  established ;  laws  and  government  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tion oif  the  people,  by  which  the  rights  of  trade  and  property  are  respected ; 
commeree  and  agriculture  flourishing ;  the  Christian  religion  recognized; 
in  dftort,  the  elements  of  incipient  prosperity. 

Who  would  change  this  spectacle  for  that  which  formeriy  ererrwhere 
prevailed,  even  thMtf^h  every  island  in  the  Pacific  might  be  densely  pop* 
ukled  by  the  aborigines  ?  Had  purer  causes  been  brought  to  operate 
npon  them,  more  good  would  have  been  aecompHshed.  Muck  of  this 
revolution  has  been  brought  about  through  force  and  bloodshed.  Ambi<* 
tion,  licentiousness,  and  avarice,  have  swayed  the  minds  of  many*  Still, 
such  are  the  eflects ;  and  men  and  manners  must  be  viewed  as  they  actu* 
ally  exist.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  witnessing  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  a  race  of  men  firom  the  earth,  and  in  b^okling  their 
hearths  and  altars  occi^»ed  by  another.  Yet  it  seems  a  fiat  of  ^  Cre* 
alor,  thai  by  death  all  diall  live.  By  stoims  and  lightning,  by  the  earth* 
ijpiake's  shodE,  the  avalanche,  and  all  the  terrible  machinery  of  the 
Almighty's  arm,  equally  as  with  the  constant  recurrence  c^  seascms,  the 
qiuet  growth  o^  vegetation,  and  renewal  of  life,  the  physical  world  is 
kept  in  order  for  man's  abode.  Pestilence,  war,  and  &mine,  are  no  less 
poweriy  agents  under  His  guidance,  for  the  moral  world.  Who  shall 
question  the  designs  of  Providence,  or  attempt  to  improve  them  t  If  we 
but  view  the  human  race  siii4>ly,  as  Christianity  teaches  us,  as  one  fiun* 
ily,  and  not  pemnt  our  sympathies  to  be  confined  by  boundary  lines,  treat* 
ies,  and  all  the  artificial  (tislinctions  which  separate  men  en  earth,  we 
shall  see  at  a  glance  that  this  gradual  extinction  aoid  Mending  of  races 
follows  laws  as  inmiutable  and  as  necessary  as  those  which  regulate  the 
physical  world.  Death  itself  is  but  a  result  oi  this  arrangement.  In  no 
way  is  this  truth  brought  more  forcibly  to  our  perception,  than  in  the  des- 
tinies of  nations.  Separate  the  distinction  of  color  and  language  firom 
our  minds,  and  we  view  them  all  as  one  people,  and  their  gradual  intor* 
mingling  and  passing  away  as  a  succession  of  generations.  And  this  is 
their  true  state.  On  a  certain  island,  one  portion  of  the  human  fiunily  is 
found  sunk  into  the  lowest  depdis  of  degradation ;  on  another,  the  highest 
in  intellect  and  advancement.  They  come  in  contact.  Those  of  the 
former  capable  of  receiving  the  cultivation  of  the  latter,  become  assim* 
ilated  to  and  amalgamated  with  them— consequently,  the  power,  wealth, 
and  government,  passes  into  their  hands.  Those  of  the  latter  who  are 
too  vile  and  indolent  to  improve,  gradually  decay,  and  are  swallowed  up 
in  the  mass  of  the  former.  As  soon  as  the  change  is  completed,  we  have 
a   better  and  more  niunerann  mu»^  of  men.  civiliziBd  and  niilifirhtmied.  to 
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The  vices  aad  enomikies  too  commoiilj  praetued  by  a  lawless  portioii 
of  the  foreign  population  in  the  Pacific,  are  frequently  so  prominent  as  to 
entirely  fill  up  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  justly  to  draw  forth  the 
most  severe  condemnation.  Still,  those  who  induce  in  such  censures  are 
apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  original  character  of  the  heathen,  and  to  occupy 
themselves  too  much  with  the  present  contrast  between  such  countries 
and  the  most  civilized — a  comparison  as  unjust  as  it  is  erroneous.  They 
should  remember  that  these  men,  so  &r  from  being  capable  oi  adding  to 
ih^  natural  depravity  of  the  natives,  actually  sufier  by  contact  with  them. 
I'he  restraints  of  law,  domestic  afiections,  and  religion,  which  qwrate  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  a  civilized  community,  to  restrain  their  pas. 
sions,  do  not  exist  here;  while  every  allurement  to  sin  is  temptingly 
spread  before  them.  Yet,  instances  of  whites  becoming  complete  savages, 
in  minds  and  habits,  are  rare  indeed ;  and  the  odium  in  which  such  indi* 
vidnals  are  held,  shows  how  deep  is  the  abhorrence  of  such  degradation. 
Outlawed  alike  by  all  nations,  they  most  commonly  meet  with  a  violent 
death  firom  the  hainds  of  their  savage  associates. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  has  occurred  to  savages  through  foreign  in* 
fluences,  has  been  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  many  instances, 
its  success  can  be  traced  to  the  previous  impressions  made  by  visiters, 
whom  interest  or  adventure  led  to  their  islands.  Even  those  who  were 
personally  unfiiendly  to  its  progress,  have  indirectly  afibrded  it  aid,  by 
keeping  up  in  the  natives  the  desire  for  improvement.  The  most  hostile, 
in  precept  and  example,  likewise  contributed,  though  unintentionally,  to 
its  advancement ;  for  the  obvious  distinction  between  their  conduct,  and 
the  deportment  of  those  who  are  swayed  by  humane  and  generous  feel- 
ings, would  inevitably  prepossess  them  in  fitvor  of  upright  and  bonesfc 
dealings.  The  punishments  which  follow  crimes  among  the  whites,  so 
firequently  witnessed  by  them,  would  confirm  this  impression,  and  conse- 
quently their  minds  become  more  susceptible  to  moral  distinctions.  Such 
has  oflen  been  the  experience  of  nussionaries.  Those  who  came  out  be- 
fi>re  the  islands  were  frequented  by  ships,  were  uniformly  unsuccessful. 
At  the  Marquesas,  their  lives  were  endsingered,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
flee :  at  the  Friendly  islands,  four  of  them  were  murdered ;  and  at  the 
Society  group  they  protracted  their  labors  unsuccessfiilly  for  sixteen  years, 
until  cdier  influences,  such  as  we  have  been  treating  of^  were  brought  to 
the  aid  of  their  cause.  If  Pomare  had  not,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of 
foreigners,  been  enabled  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Tahiti,  who  can 
say  how  long  the  fitvorable  result  might  have  been  delayed  1 

Neither  is  it  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  first  reception  of  mis- 
sionaries  was  hostile  and  unfriendly.  How  could  savages,  possessing 
characters  so  sensual  and  selfish  as  we  have  seen  they  displayed  alike  to 
strangers  and  the  nearest  of  kin,  conceive  of  a  benevolence  which  would 
lead  men  to  exile  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  property  thev 
brought  with  them  would  also  be  a  strong  temptation  to  plunder ;  and, 
indeed,  we  find  that  they  invariably  suflered  in  this  respect.  Yet  the 
savages  treated  them  no  worse  than  they  would  have  treated  their  own 
flesh  and  blood,  had  the  temptation  been  the  same.  And  there  is  no  &ct 
more  indisputable  than  that  commerce  first  taught  them  to  fear  and  re- 
spect  the  white  man,  and  also  made  them  dependent  upon  him  for  the  very 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  by  this  means  they  first  learned  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  a  missionary.     First,  unchedLed  avarice  governed  thenv— 
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diis  puniriied,  then  fear,  and  finally  interest,  taught  them  to  treat  the  pale- 
fiu^ed  strangers  as  their  friends.  Of  late,  little  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
experienced.  The  islanders  are  almost  always  eager  to  receive  and  cher- 
ish  their  teachers — a  change  which  is  in  a  sreat  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  new  perceptions  they  have  acquired  from  foreigners. 

Next  to  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  of  all  the  Southern  islands,  is  most  fre- 
quented by  foreigners.  Missi<maries  have  resided  there  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  have  finally  succeeded  in  introducing  all  the  outward  forms  of 
Christianity— of  indeed  converting  the  natives  from  heathenism ;  and  al- 
though their  efibrts  have  not  been  attended  with  so  fiill  and  brilliant  suc- 
cess as  at  some  other  points,  yet  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  unfiivorable 
circumstances  that  always  attend  a  first  experiment.  The  Tahitians  were 
a  nation  luxurious  and  licentious  above  all  others  in  the  Pacific ;  and  these 
qualities  will  never  be  entirely  eradicated.  They  form  as  much  a  part  of 
Uie  nation  as  their  color  and  language ;  and  we  have  it  firom  the  mission- 
aries themselves,  that  these  vices  have  rather  changed  their  forms  than 
diminished  their  degrees.  True  it  is  that  it  is  disguised ;  and  so  much 
improvement  has  taken  place,  that  a  semblance  of  out\i^urd  decency  is 
preserved.  In  other  respects,  the  Tahitians  are  infinitely  changed  for  the 
better.  The  Sabbath  is  observed,  schools  attended,  the  grincMng  tyranny 
of  the  chiefs  abolished,  laws  respected,  and  tolerably  regular  government 
established.  All  that  missionaries  can  well  do  without  the  assistance  of 
foreigners,  has  been  done,  and  quite  as  successfully  as  could  have  been 
anticipated.  They  have  even  attempted  to  introduce  some  of  the  arts  of 
civiliziod  lifo ;  and  their  zeal  for  encouraging  agriculture,  and  the  attempt 
to  form  an  export  for  the  islands,  deserves  much  praise.  Partial  success 
has  rewarded  their  labors  in  these  particulars,  but  full  as  much  as  would 
naturally  arise,  from  circimistances  which  necessarily  render  these  con- 
siderations of  a  secondary  nature.  With  a  missionary,  moral  efibrts  are 
the  great  primary  object ;  and  his  attention  can  only  be  devoted  to  the 
Bn|»t>vement  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  as  auxiliary  to  the 
former— consequently,  it  can  be  but  partially  successful.  But  with  the 
merchant,  the  case  is  reversed.  All  his  time,  energies,  and  capital,  are 
devoted  towards  the  accinnulation  of  property,  and  the  labors  of  others  is 
necessary  to  efiect  this.  He  cannot  succeed  in  any  honorable  trafilic, 
without  benefiting  others ;  and  thus,  through  a  law  of  benevolence,  the 
good  of  one  is  made  conducive  to  the  wel&re  of  all.  Tahiti  has  been 
heretofore  mostly  under  missionary  influence ;  and  by  Christianizing  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  slowly  becoming  a  desirable  residence  for  the  capitalist 
and  merchant.  They  now  begin  to  flock  thither,  and  their  enterprise  will 
find  employment  for  the  natives.  By  the  combination  of  these  influences, 
each  neutralizing  in  a  great  measure  the  defects  of  the  other,  a  much 
better  state  of  a&irs  will  result,  than  if  either  altogether  predominated. 

A  charge  frequently  brought  against  foreigners,  has  been  their  supply* 
ing  natives  with  fire-arms,  and  otherwise  encouraging  them  in  their  wars. 
This  is  true,  but  its  results  have  generally  been  beneficial.     We  find  that 
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Society,  and  indeed  others,  the  way  was  opened  for  Chrktianity  throi^h 
these  very  means.  When  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  before  this  has  occurred,  wars  have  resulted  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  new  religion  and  the  adherents  of  the  old.  The  Christiaii 
party  has  finally  triumphed,  but  by  the  aid  of  firearms,  and  the  superior 
knowleci^  derived  firom  more  immediate  contact  with  the  whites. 

Missionaries  have  been  established  for  several  years  at  the  Samoa  and 
Friendly  group,  and  the  natives  have  made  rapid  advances  m  Christian- 
ity. These  islands  having  no  foreign  population,  and  being  but  an  occa- 
sional resort  for  shipping,  show  ccmclusively  how  much  can  be  accom- 
plished by  missionaries,  undisturbed  or  unaided  by  other  influences.  Their 
remarkable  success  in  turning  the  people  firom  their  idols,  and  the  great 
moral  reform  which  has  foUowed  their  labors,  are  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  ftvor  of  missions ;  for  no  like  changes  have  occurred  where  they 
have  not  been  established.  Still  they  raise  a  people  but  to  a  certain  point, 
when  they  either  remain  stationary,  or  retrograde ;  unless,  indeed,  by  im^ 
itating  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  becoming  their  rulers,  remodel  their 
polity,  introducing  the  customs,  laws,  and  manu&ctures  of  £tBt)pe,  and 
thus  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  be  civilized.  This  may  appear  to  be  an 
uncharitable  conclusion,  but  it  is  far  otherwise ;  and  in  making  it,  no  cen- 
sure is  intended.  However  fiiithfiiUy  they  may  devote  themselves  to  their 
woik  as  missionaries,  this  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  By  their  own  inclinations,  and  characters  as  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  they  must  necessarily  confine  themselves  to  moral  and  doctrinal 
teachings.  Their  hearers  are  engaged  in  eveiy  work  of  vice  and  crime, 
and  even  all  their  games  and  amusements  partake  of  sensuality.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  become  influenced  by  the  new  religion,  they  discontinue 
their  okl  customs,  and  the  whole  government  must  be  revdutionixed. 
Despotism  must  be  abolished,  as  inconsistent  with  their  new  belief;  wars 
cease ;  and  those  sports  idiose  only  merit  consisted  in  their  manly  activ- 
ity, while  they  depraved  and  corrupted  the  mind,  are  necessarily  forsaken. 
Industry  is  inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  by  their  teachers ; 
and  every  advice  and  direction  for  culture  of  the  earth,  instruction  in  sim- 
ple trades,  and  engaging  in  new  avocations,  given.  But  until  some  more 
powerfiil  motive  than  the  mere  desire  to  be  industrious  is  presented,  or 
there  is  a  demand  for  labor,  men  will  not  become  so.  Hope  of  reward 
is  necessaiy  to  stimulate  them.  At  Samoa,  the  manners  of  the  natives 
are  rapidly  becoming  revolutionized.  But  the  novelty  of  this  change  will 
soon  wear  away ;  and  unless  something  occurs  to  employ  their  time  profl 
itably  to  themselves,  a  moral  reaction  will  necessarily  take  place.  Their 
natures  remain  much  the  same.  At  present,  the  desire  for  learning,  at- 
tending meetings,  and  other  sources  of  missionary  instruction,  which  are 
necessarily  multiplied  in  order  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  natives  alive  to 
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and  kopM  stimulAted,  are  dried  up,  becauae  in  direct  opposition  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  new.  Something  must  now  intervene,  (f<«  in  these  islands 
the  mere  labor  for  subsistence  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  time,)  or 
else  the  nation  will  perish,  or  return  to  their  former  practices.  Agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  commerce,  are  now  the  resort ;  and  as  missipnari^  can* 
not  engage  profitably  in  them,  and  retain  their  original  character,  men 
whose  business  these  are,  should  be  encouraged  to  settle.  In  this  way, 
the  dormant  industry  of  the  country  will  be  awakened,  its  natural  resources 
developed,  and  the  natives  provided  with  the  means  of  beccnning  civilized, 
without  which  it  is  vain  to  think  of  keeping  them  Christianized. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  at  the  Gambler  islands  have  been 
eminently  successfiil  in  converting  the  people  to  their  fiiith ;  but  in  this 
they  have  been  aided  by  many  incidental  circumstances.  The  islands  are 
small,  and  contain  but  2,200  inhabitants.  They  are  &r  separated  fi^m 
other  islands,  little  or  no  shipping  touching  there,  and  the  people  conse- 
quently were  without  any  previous  bias ;  and,  undisturbed  by  confiicting 
doctrines,  have  no  temptation  to  forsake  their  present  fiiith.  The  pop- 
ulation is  now  on  the  increase — the  men  are  employed  in  shelling,  while 
all  the  women  learn  to  spin.  The  poverty  of  the  island  compeb  the  na- 
tives to  labor  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  various  arts  which  are  taught 
keep  them  industrious. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  will  be  worth  our  attention  to  take  a  view 
of  those  islands  which  are  wholly  without  missionary  influence,  but  par- 
tially under  that  of  foreigners.  Their  condition  will  ffo  fiir  to  reiiite  or 
confirm  the  assertions  wMch  I  have  before  made.  A  tew  teachers  of  the 
Methodist  persuasion  have  settled  at  the  Fijii  group.  As  their  labors, 
though  indefittigable  in  their  cause,  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  a 
sincere  convert,  and  the  islands  are  so  populous  and  extensive,  I  shall 
class  them  among  those  to  which  we  now  refer.  Their  white  population 
was  originally  the  same  as  that  which  first  frequented  New  Zealand;  but 
the  barbarous  habits  of  the  savages  seem  to  have  had  a  fitvorable  eflect 
upon  them,  by  strengthening  the  sense  of  their  own  moral  superiority, 
which  has  secured  to  them  a  deserved  respect  among  their  heathen  asso- 
ciates. This  influence  nas  been  sufficiently  poweriiil,  in  places  where 
they  have  settled  in  any  numbers,  to  put  an  end  to  cannibalism,  and  to 
associate  with  it  a  feeling  of  horror  and  disgust— -certainly  a  great  step 
toM^ards  changing  the  manners  of  so  ferocious  a  race.  In  other  respects, 
their  example  has  been  decidedly  beneficial ;  particularly  in  regulating  the 
intercourse  with  vessels  that  touch  for  trade  and  refireshments,  and  secu- 
ring them  firom  any  treacherous  attacks.  Of  late,  they  are  even  desirous 
to  secure  a  missionary  to  reside  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
their  children;  and  the  most  fitvorable  points  for  the  introchiction  of 
Christianity  are  said  to  be  where  they  reside. 

Next  in  importance  to  these  islands  is  the  King's  Mill  group,  and  others 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A  few  stragglers  from  civiliauition  are  said  to 
reside  on  them,  but  so  little  is  known  of  their  history,  that  I  cannot  speak 
of  their  condition  with  any  certainty.  Of  some,  rumor  says  they  are  in 
character  pirates,  being  runaways  firom  vessels  in  which  they  experienced 
HI  treatment,  and  are  now  determined  to  revenge  themselves  on  any 
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aueh  crinfeM  so  richly  de)i«rve  must  sooner  or  later  overtake  them.  The 
savages  will  not  &U  to  contrast  their  conduct  with  those  who  treat  them 
justlj,  and  the  reaction  of  sentiment  will  be  much  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
A  few  jears  since,  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  whaler  were 
massacred  at  the  group.  Some  time  afterward,  the  captain  of  another 
vessel,  hearing  of  this  circumstance,  sailed  for  the  place,  and  opened  a 
destructive  fire  upon  their  villages,  which,  of  course,  from  its  mere  wan* 
tonness  and  injustice,  only  exasperated  the  savages,  and  rendered  it  still 
more  dangerous  for  other  vessels  to  approach  their  islands.  In  cutting  ofi* 
the  crew  of  the  whaler,  they  had  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  natural  feelings  and  customs,  and  were  unconscious  of  having  com- 
Butted  any  criminal  offence.  They  should  have  been  published  severely ; 
but  to  have  produced  a  good  efiect,  it  should  have  been  with  judgment, 
and  not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  distinction  between  the  innocent  and 
guilty  should  have  been  made  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  power  and 
justice  of  the  whites  at  the  same  time  firmly  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
But,  in  this  instance,  they  could  perceive  that  the  whites  acted  precisely 
as  they  would  have  done  themselves  in  a  similar  case  ;  and  thus  an  op- 
portunity of  forcibly  impressing  upon  them  the  moral  as  well  as  physical 
superiority  of  their  civilized  foes,  which  would  have  tended  strongly  to 
have  prevented  a  recurrence  of  the  like  treachery,  was  lost.  That  kind 
treatment  will  conciliate  even  the  lowest  of  savages,  is  evident  firom  the 
following  fiu^  which  was  related  to  me  by  the  master  of  a  vessel,  who 
has  had  much  experience  with  the  South  Sea  tribes.  Not  long  afler  the 
catastrophe  above  mentioned,  he  sailed  for  the  same  group.  Upon  making 
them,  his  vessel  was  surrounded  with  canoes  filled  with  warriors,  who 
inmiediately  commenced  an  attack.  A  few  balls  were  then  fired  through 
several  of  their  canoes,  which  sunk  them,  and  the  crews  of  the  remainder 
made  for  the  shore  in  great  trepidation.  The  succeeding  day,  they  came 
alongside  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  gave  up  all  their  weapons,  which 
were  at  once  destroyed.  They  were  then  admitted  on  board  the  ship, 
and  presents  distributed  among  them,  and  every  method  attempted  to  con- 
ciliate^ and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  power  of 
the  strangers.  This  treatment  had  the  desired  efiect ;  and  every  time 
that  vessel  appears,  the  natives  flock  to  her  with  gifts  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  And  this  is  simply  the  efiect 
of  making  them  dread  the  power,  and  at  the  same  time  see  it  is  for  their 
interests  to  receive  their  visiters  kindly. 

It  is  a  lamentable  foct  that  unprovoked  aggressions  have  been  made 
upon  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  but  they  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 
Some,  it  seems,  hare  fired  upon  them,  out  of  mere  abuse  of  superior  power 
— to  aname  themselves  at  the  surprise  and  terror  of  the  ignorant  islanders. 
Others,  in  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied  injury,  have  lowered  themselves 
to  the  level  of  the  most  cruel  of  the  savages  themselves.  These  cases  are 
to  be  deplored ;  and  while  they  lessen  the  amount  of  benefit  received,  they 
do  not  d^nrove  the  general  fiu^t  of  the  utility  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  aborigines.    Indeed,  they  are  to  be  viewed  only  as  exceptions  to 
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their  indebtedness  to  the  miserable  beings  thejr  had  been  among,  as  hav- 
ing  treated  them  well,  according  to  their  ideas,  and  preserred  their  lires. 
Thej  rewarded  them  to  the  best  of  their  abili^,  and  no  doubt  left  a  most 
&vorable  impression  among  them  of  the  honor  and  justice  of  the  pale* 
faced  race ;  and  any  person  whom  misfortune  maj  hereafter  drire  upon 
those  shores,  will  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  lesson.  *  The  inhab* 
itants  of  Rotuma  and  Ascension  have  become,  through  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences  of  commerce,  tractable  and  hospitable.  The  former  are  frequently 
employed  as  sailors  by  whaling  and  other  vessels,  and  bear  a  high  char- 
acter  for  industry  and  honesty.  At  the  latter,  property  is  safe,  and  trade 
with  foreigners  eagerly  desired.  They  both  ofier  great  encouragements 
as  missionary  stations,  and  wUl  probably  before  l<mg  be  occupied.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pitcaim's  island  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  purity  and 
simplicity  o(  manner,  the  result  of  the  instructions  of  an  ignorant  but 
simple-minded  foreigner. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  commeree, 
even  in  intercourse  with  the  most  savage  of  the  human  race,  has  pro* 
duced  decidedly  beneficial  efiects.  If,  however,  the  following  description, 
from  the  pages  of  a  popular  author  of  the  last  centivy,  is  correct,  I  am 
altogether  in  the  wrong ;  and  hap{^  would  it  have  been  for  the  ^^  spotless 
minds''  of  these  children  of  an  earthly  paradise,  had  the  white  man  never 
visited  their  favored  land.  The  missionary  could  bring  no  glad  tidings  to 
a  sinless  race,  nor  commerce  benefit  then]^--their  happiness  was  complete* 

^  Is  it  not  enough  that  European  avarice  and  ambition  disturb  the  repose 
of  distant  nations  ? — ^why  should  their  vices  and  dkeases  taint  the  spotless 
mind  or  the  uncontaminated  frame  ?  O I  why  were  you  ever  drawn  from 
your  primeval  obscurity,  ye  once  happy  natives  of  Otaheite  t  We  hare 
only  tauffht  you  to  feel  wants  which  cannot  be  gratified,  we  have  planted 
ilk  which  never  can  be  cured.  Such  are  the  blessings  that  the  civilized 
confer  on  savages." 

Similar  opinions  were  entertained  by  many  of  the  great  and  good  of 
the  past  age,  and  are  not  altogether  eradicated  fix>m  the  present.  But  the 
belief  which  most  generally  prevails  at  the  present  day  among^  a  numerous 
class,  and  one  which  some  authors  seem  particularly  desirous  of  extend- 
ing, is,  that  the  influence  of  commerce  is  necessarily  prejudicial  to  the 
aborigines  of  a'country,  and  an  antagonist  to  the  precepts  oi  the  gospel. 
This  is  a  sophism,  dangerous  alike  to  both  causes,  and  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  enmity  of  feeling  which  unfortunately  exists  between  the 
partial  advocates  of  either  view.  No  one  will  attempt  to  argue  that  it 
would  have  been  better  for  humanity  or  civilization  that  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  had  never  been  visited,  though  some  may  contend  that  the 
latter  has  spread  itself  at  the  extent  of  the  former.  Unfortunately,  the 
criminal  conduct  of  many  voyagers  and  traders,  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  gives  room  for  the  assertion.     Who  has  not  read  of  fi*equent 
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If  we  but  look  (as  too  many  do)  only  upon  the  dark  side  of  history,  onr 
hearts  sicken  at  the  view — the  bad  always  appears  the  most  prominent. 
Death,  disease,  crime,  and  sufiering,  are  always  in  bold  relief  and  strike 
us  forcibly ;  while  the  many  acts  of  benevolence  which  alleviate,  of  gen- 
erosity which  cheers,  and  counsels  that  soothes  or  builds  anew  the  shat- 
tered frame  of  man  or  state,  the  example  that  operates  almost  impercep- 
tibly— all  these,  emanating  from  the  better  feelings  of  man,  spread  over 
the  world  like  oil  upon  water,  so  noiselessly,  that  we  rarely  detect  them 
but  in  their  effects. 

The  South  Sea  islanders,  upon  their  discovery,  were  made  the  special 
objects  of  the  benevolence  of  the  great  of  Europe.  They  had  been  rep- 
resented in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  were  looked  upon  almost  as  chil- 
dren of  a  new  and  fairer  creation.  Unlike  the  Indians  of  America,  their 
lands  were  respected — ^no  mines  of  gold  brought  a  cruel  and  avaricious 
conqueror  to  their  shores  to  exterminate,  or  the  priest,  with  cross  or  fag- 
got, to  proselyte.  Gifts  were  showered  down  upon  them ;  all  strove  to 
impart  to  them  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  civilization.  Some  of 
this  was  done  with  more  zeal  than  discretion.  The  Duchess  of  Choisetil, 
in  1769,  ^*  ordered  a  considerable  sum  to  be  expended  in  seeds,  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  other  articles,  ^  the  improvement  of  the  island  of 
Tahiti." 

The  noble  and  disinterested  conduct  of  Vancouver,  in  endeavoring  to 
pacify  the  hostUe  parties  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  is  fruniliar  to  all  read- 
ers — also  the  expense  incurred  in  introducing  cattle,  various  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and,  in  short,  everything  which  could  be  useful  to  the  natives, 
or  enable  them  to  support  a  traffic  with  foreigners.  Instances  of  this  na- 
ture  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  England  was  the  most  fiunous  in 
this  active  benevolence,  and  by  it  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the  good  will  of 
the  islanders.  When  we  look  at  them  in  their  original  state,  we  see  tribes 
of  naked  or  but  half-clad  natives,  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  with  little 
call  for  industry  to  support  them ;  their  lives  being  mostly  spent  in  sen^ 
miality,  the  rites  of  a  bloody  and  debasing  theology,  or  in  a  cruel  and 
never-ending  warfare.  Their  fruits,  vegetables,  and  animals,  were  few 
in  variety— of  the  natural  resources  of  their  soil,  they  knew  nothing. 
Months  were  spent  in  manu&cturing  articles  of  domestic  use,  which  half 
a  day's  labor  for  the  whites  wouk)  have  purchased.  Riches  lay  every- 
where around  them,  and  yet  they  knew  it  not.  They  were  children  in 
knowledge,  but  adepts  in  all  that  was  brutal  and  sensual.  The  white 
man  came — ^their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  saw  their  own  nakedness. 
To  him  they  were  indebted  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  mule  ; 
in  short,  for  all  those  appendages  to  civilization,  without  which,  the  most 
fertile  country  is  but  a  wilderness.  Articles  of  but  little  value  to  them 
were  exchanged  for  those  which,  to  savages,  are  always  inestimable. 

Commerce  gave  a  value  to  the  sandal -wood,  biche  le  mar,  tortoise, 
shell,  and  other  articles,  which,  without  it,  are  as  useless  as  the  sands  on 
the  sea-shore.  Commerce  made  it  for  their  interest  to  cease  warring — 
if  the  stranger  could  not  be  protected,  their  wants  could  not  be  supplied ; 
nor  without  labor  and  industry  could  they  collect  the  articles  necessary 
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retoorcei  of  agricultare.  Bj  its  means,  settlers  have  estabKdied  their 
home  upon  their  shores,  bringing  with  them  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
civilization.  Many  intermany,  and  thus  raise  them  in  character  and 
respectability ;  and  all  are  interested  in  promoting  and  preserving  good 
order,  in  abolbhing  bad  habits  and  laws,  and  in  eveiy  way  improving 
their  adopted  country.  Knowledge  is  communicated  by  daily  intercourse, 
and  every  resident  is  a  missionary  as  fiir  as  his  example  for  good  goes. 
The  manners  and  usages  of  civilized  nations  are  taught  them  by  visiters, 
while  &milies  show  them  the  advantages  of  well-regulated  households, 
and  the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  Commerce  ofiers  a  pre- 
mium to  morality  and  intelligence,  as  it  pays  those  best  who  possess  those 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree.  Commerce  has  made  them  sailors,  art- 
izans,  and  traders — it  teaches  them  the  value  of  property,  and  indirectly 
the  rights  of  man.  It  has  remodeUed  their  polity,  freed  their  labor,  and 
is  rapidly  teaching  the  chieft  that,  if  they  would  have  their  own  rights 
respected,  they  must  respect  the  rights  of  others ;  that  oppression  and 
enterprise  cannot  flourish  in  unison ;  and  that,  if  they  would  retain  their 
authority,  they  must  exert  themselves  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of 
mind  and  general  improvement  about  them.  Commerce  keeps  the  springs 
of  enterprise  in  motion,  awakens  new  ideas,  liberalizes  their  governments, 
and  brings  the  arts  and  improvements  of  other  lands  to  theirs.  It  would 
have  carried  them  fiir  in  advance  of  their  present  condition,  had  they  but 
seconded  her  efforts  by  the  enaction  of  suitable  laws  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  respectable  whites,  of  securing  apprentices  to  trades,  and 
other  means  by  which  the  interests  of  all  are  protected  in  nnore  advanced 
countries.  Commerce  is  an  all-active  principle.  All  that  cannot  float 
OB  its  current,  is  lost  in  its  depths.  Commerce  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the 
friend  of  the  common  people.  Commercial  countries  are  always  the 
roost  free ;  and  well  may  the  natives  remember  the  day,  with  grs^tude, 
when  they  first  beheld  the  ^  floating  island,"  as  they  deemed  the  ships 
approaching  their  shores.  True,  it  contained  not  ^*gods ;"  but  it  was  a 
harbinger  of  the  gifts  of  a  bountifiil  Providence,  to  raise  them  from  their 
degradation,  and  free  them  from  the  most  sensual  of  all  slavery. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  revert  in  general  terms  to  the  labors  of  mis- 
sionaries at  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  their  influence  in  developing  prin- 
ciples of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  the  islanders  victims  to  most  cmel  and 
debasing  superstitions.  These,  the  untiring  efforts  of  years  have  uprooted, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  their  accompan3ring  vices  and  crimes,  and  planted 
in  their  stead  the  worship  of  the  one  Jehovah.  Religious  instruction  oc- 
copied  their  attention  mostly,  at  first ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  become  fiuniliar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  schools  and 
seminaries  were  established,  in  which  all  the  common  branches  of  edu- 
cation  were  taught.  But  before  this  could  be  done,  the  language  was  to 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  books  translated — a  work  of  labor  little  ap- 
preciated, but  arduous  in  the  extreme.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  is 
in  itself  a  monument  of  industry.  The  missionaries  have  always  fbr- 
nished  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  medicine  to  the  natives,  and  have 
endeavored  to  destroy  their  barbarous  customs  of  treating  dk^ases,  by 
the  dissemination  of  correct  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  Too  little 
credit  has  been  given  them  for  the  attempt  to  teach  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  introduce  agricultural  improvements.     A  &rmer  and  his  &mily  were 
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among  the  first  body  of  miBsioiiaries  that  arrived  at  Hawaii ;  but,  owing 
to  the  indifierence  of  the  chiefs,  were  obliged  to  suspend  their  labors, 
and  return  home. 

Many  of  the  native  mechanics  were  instructed  by  the  missionaries. 
They  have  also  established  manual-labor  schools,  and  their  precepts  and 
examples  tend  directly  to  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trades  and  manufactures  of  civilized  life.  In  the  female 
seminary  at  Waileiku  au  Mani,  the  girb  are  taught  to  sew,  s{Mn,  braid, 
and  knit,  and  other  employments  suitable  to  their  sex.  In  all  the  other 
schools,  these  branches  are  taught  as  &r  as  practicable.  Every  assist- 
ance  and  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  natives,  to  enaUe  them 
to  find  a  profitable  market  for  their  produce,  and  to  create  exports  for  the 
purchase  of  foreign  goods.  As  far  as  missionaries,  without  compromising 
their  character  as  such,  can  go  in  effecting  these  desirable  changes,  they 
have  done  so ;  but  their  success  depends  more  upon  individual  wants  and 
interests,  and  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  merchant  and  agriculturist 
The  missionary  has  endeavored  to  civilize  the  natives,  by  inducing  them 
to  live  in  better  houses,  and  forsake  their  old  habits.  It  is  by  examining 
into  the  minutise  of  daily  life,  that  we  can  rightly  judge  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  But  it  is  needless  to  descend  fiirther  into  particulars.  The 
labors  of  the  missionary  have  been  directly  employed  in  Christianizing 
the  natives,  and  indirectly  in,  civilizing.  That  they  have  done  this,  and 
that  the  results  are  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  none  can  deny.  They  have 
also  introduced  the  same  system  of  fi'ee  schools  which  has  raised  New 
England  to  her  high  station  of  intellectual  power.  Originating  fit)m  the 
freest  and  most  emightened  country,  and  educated  in  the  bosom  of  a  dem- 
ocratic church,  their  influence  has  been  to  extend  human  liberty  and 
thought,  and  to  introduce  those  institutions  which  have  crowned  their 
native  land  with  so  much  honor.  They  have  laid  a  broad  foundation  for 
national  happiness  and  greatness ;  and  their  influence,  whether  upon  na- 
tives  or  whites,  will  cease  only  with  the  end  of  all  things.  Their  char- 
acter, like  that  of  the  Puritans,  will  leave  its  impress  upon  afler  ages  ; 
and  there  are  few  of  the  present  who  do  not  award  that  sect  the  just 
praise  of  sowing  those  seeds  of  individual  and  national  fi^edom,  which 
have  operated  so  powerfiiUy  in  rendering  America  what  she  is.  To  say 
that  their  system  is  fiiultless,  would  be  erroneous  ;  or  that  what  has  been 
done,  in  some  instances,  might  not  have  been  done  better.  The  same 
truth  holds  good  of  all  other  human  means — imperfection  and  decay  are 
but  too  closely  united  with  humanity. 

The  two  principles  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  modifying  each 
other,  give  knowledge  and  fi*eedom  to  the  world.  They  are  the  choicest 
gifts  of  Providence  to  man.  and  his  greatest  happiness  lies  in  their  proper 
union.  For  their  advancement,  distinct  professions  are  necessary,  though 
each  is  essential  to  the  healthy  existence  of  the  other.  Mankind  have 
moral  and  intellectual  wants,  as  well  as  physical.  Let  not  the  profes- 
sors of  either  narrow  down  their  views  to  the  horizon  of  their  selfish 
interests,  but  look  about  upon  the  world  as  the  common  field  of  their  la- 
bors— ^its  improvement  as  their  conunon  end.  Their  pursuits  are  all 
necessary,  all  noble ;  and  should  expand  the  soul,  and  make  it  grasp  at 
"brighter  things  than  the  mere  possession  of  some  trifling  gratification,  or 
petty  triumph  to  particular  opinions  or  designs.  j.  j.  j. 
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Tks  increasing  tendency  to  reside  in  towns  and  cities  which  is  mani- 
fested by  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  as  they  make  progress  in  the 
aits  and  refinements  of  civilization,  is  s«ifficiently  obvious  to  most  men 
who  think  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  not  so  apparent  to  those  whose  atten- 
tion has  not  been  particularly  turned  to  the  matter,  that  the  improvements 
of  the  last  century  have  so  much  strengthened  that  tendency  as  almost  to 
make  it  seem  like  a  new  principle  of  society,  growing  out  of  the  comlnn- 
ed  agency  of  steam  power  and  machinery.  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  as  dear 
apprehension  of  the  relations  of  the  various  conditions  of  society,  and  the 
operation  of  the  causes  modifying  them,  as  any  man  of  his  time,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  no  city  of  antiquity  probably  ever  contained  more  inhab- 
itants than  London,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  near  one  hundred  years 
ago,  was  estimated  at  800,000.  He  thought  there  were  Internal  and  in- 
herent causes  to  check  and  stop  the  grow£  of  the  most  ^vorably  situated 
cities  when  they  reached  that  size.  Taking  the  then  existing  condition 
of  society  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning,  it  seems  probable  that  he  judged 
correctly.  Neither  the  spinning  jenny,  nor  the  power  loom,  nor  the  steam 
engine,  nor  the  canal,  nor  the  McAdam  road,  nor  the  railway,  had  then 
been  brought  into  use ;  nor  had  the  productive  power  of  the  soil,  aided 
by  science  and  art,  been,  at  that  time,  tasked  to  its  utmost  to  bring  forth  - 
human  sustenance.  Mr.  Hume  looked  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  on 
the  past  and  the  present ;  but,  in  predicting  of  the  future,  his  mistakes 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  his  vaticinations.  To  judge  of  the  future  by  the 
past  may  seem  safe  and  philosophic  to  those  who  believe  not  in  the  cer- 
tain advance  of  mankind  towards  a  more  perfect  condition  and  nature. 
So  to  judge  was  in  accordance  with  the  sceptical  mind  of  Mr.  Hume. 
Let  us  avoid,  so  far  as  we  may,  his  mistake ;  though  to  us  it  seems  not 
practicable  to  avoid  felling  into  some  degree  of  error  of  the  same  sort, 
when  we  undertake  to  foretell  future  conditions  and  events,  in  a  rapidly 
progressive  community. 

What  has  been  the  efiect  of  the  improvements,  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  past  century,  on  the  growth  of  towns  ?  and  what  is  likely  to  be  their 
feture  efiect,  aided  by  other  and  probably  greater  improvements,  on  the 
growth  of  towns,  during  the  hundred  years  to  come  ?  We  define  town  to 
mean  any  place  numbering  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  It  is  to  Great 
Britain  we  are  to  look  for  the  main  evidences  of  the  effects  of  the  labor- 
saving  improvements  of  the  last  century.  The  first  canal  was  commenced 
in  that  country  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  do  longer  ago  than  1760. 
The  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny,  by  Hargreaves,  followed  seven  years 
after.  Not  long  after  this,  the  spinning  fiitme  was  contrived  by  the  in- 
genuity  of  Arkwright.  In  1775,  Mr.  Crompton  produced  the  machine 
called  the  mule,  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding.  Some  time  after- 
wards, Mr.  Cartwright  invented  the  power  loom,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
1820  that  it  was  brought  into  general  use.  The  steam  engine,  the  mov- 
ing  power  of  all  this  machinery,  was  so  improved  by  Watt,  in  1785,  as 
to  entitie  him  to  claim,  for  all  important  practical  purposes,  being  its  in- 
ventor. At  the  same  time  that  these  great  inventions  were  being  brought 
into  use,  the  nation  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  construction  of  ca- 
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nals  and  roads,  and  the  duplication  of  her  agricultural  products.  Indeed, 
great  part  of  her  works  to  cheapen  and  fiicilitate  internal  trade,  including 
her  canals,  her  McAdam  roads,  and  her  railways,  have  been  constructed 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  effect  of  these,  in  building  up  towns,  is 
exeniplified  by  the  following  fiicts.  Mr.  Slaney,  M.  P.,  stated  in  the  house 
of  conunons,  in  May,  1830,  that,  '*in  England,  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing  and  mechanical  occupations,  as  compared  with  the  agricultural 
class,  were  6  to  5,  in  1801 ;  they  were  as  8  to  5,  in  1821 ;  and  2  to  1,  in 
1830.  In  Scotland,  the  increase  had  been  still  more  extraordinary.  In 
that  country  they  were  as  5  to  6,  in  1801 ;  as  9  to  6,  in  1821 ;  and,  in 
1830,  as  2  to  1.  The  increase  (^  the  general  population  for  the  preced- 
ing twenty  years,  had  been  30  per  cent ;  in  the  manufitcturing  population 
it  had  been  40  per  cent ;  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  Bir- 
mingham,  the  increase  had  been  50  per  cent ;  in  Leeds,  it  had  been  54 
per  c^nt ;  in  Glasgow,  it  had  been  100  percent."  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation  in  Enghwd  and  Wales,  fiwm  1821  to  1831,  was  16  percent.  This 
increase  was  nearly  all  absorbed  in  towns  and  their  suburbs,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  has  decreased  decidedly  with 
every  census.  More  scientific  modes  of  culture,  and  more  perfect  ma- 
chines and  implements,  combined  with  other  causes,  have  rendered  an 
increased  amount  of  human  labor  unnecessary  in  the  production  of  a 
greatly  augmented  amount  of  food.  In  1831,  but  one-third  of  the  people 
of  England  were  employed  in  the  labors  of  agriculture.  In  1841,  very 
little  more  than  one-fourth  were  so  employed.  In  Scotland,  seven  of  the 
best  agricultural  counties  decreased  in  population,  from  1831  to  1841,  from 
1  to  5  per  cent ;  whereas,  the  counties,  in  which  were  her  principal  towns, 
increased  during  the  same  period  from  15  per  cent  to  34.8  per  cent ;  the 
latter  being  the  increase  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  which  Glasgow  is 
situated.  The  average  increase  of  all  Scotland  for  those  ten  years,  was 
11.1  per  cent.  According  to  Marshall,  the  increase  of  population  in  Eng- 
land ibr  the  ten  years  preceding  1831,  was  30  per  cent  in  the  mining  d»- 
tricts ;  25^  in  the  manu&cturing ;  and  19  in  the  metropolitan,  (Middlesex 
county ;)  while,  in  the  inland  towns  and  villages,  it  was  only  7^  per  cent. 

The  railways,  which  now  traverse  England  in  every  quarter,  and  bring 
into  near  neighborhood  its  most  distant  points,  have  been  nearly  all  con- 
structed  since  1830.  Their  effect,  in  aid  of  the  other  works,  in  augment, 
ing  the  present  great  centers  of  population,  will,  obviously,  be  very  con- 
siderable ;  how  great,  remains  to  be  developed  by  the  future.  London, 
with  its  suburbs,  has  now  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  but  she  is  prob- 
ably &r  below  the  culminating  point  of  her  greatness.  The  kingdom  of 
which  she  is  the  commercial  heart,  doubles  its  population  in  forty-two 
years.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that,  within  the  next  fifty  years, 
London  and  the  other  great  fod  of  human  beings,  in  that  kingdom,  will 
have  more  than  twice  thoir  present  nmnbers ;  for  it  is  proved  that  nearly 
the  whole  increase  in  England  is  monopolized  by  the  large  commercial 
and  manufacturing  towns  with  their  suburbs. 

Will  similar  causes  produce  like  effects  in  the  United  States  ?  In  the 
States  of  Massachusetts^  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  and  OAto,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  operated  to  some  extent  on  their  leading  towns  from 
1830  to  1840.  Massachusetts  had  little  benefit  from  canals,  railways,  or 
steam  power ;  but  her  towns  felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  her  labor- 
saving  machinery  moved  by  water  power,  and  her  improved  agriculture 
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and  common  roads.  The  increase  of  ber  nine  principal  towns,  commenc- 
ing  wkh  Boston  and  ending  with  Cambridge,  from  1830  to  1840,  was 
66,873,  equal  to  53  per  cent ;  being  more  than  half  the  entire  increase 
of  the  state,  which  was  but  128,000,  or  less  than  21  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease,  leaving  out  those  towns,  was  but  11  per  cent.  Of  this  11  per 
cent,  great  part,  if  not  aU,  must  have  been  in  the  towns  not  included  in 
our  liii. 

The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  State  of  New  York^  during  the  same 
period,  is  mainly  due  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  fourteen  Urgest,  from 
New  York  to  Seneca,  inclusive,  was  204,507,  or  64^  per  cent ;  whereas, 
the  increaae  in  the  whole  state  was  less  than  27  per  cent,  and  of  the 
state,  exclusive  of  these  towns,  but  19  per  cent.  Of  this,  it  is  certain, 
that  nearly  all  is  due  to  the  other  towns  not  in  the  list  of  the  fourteen 
largest. 

Pennsylvama  has  canals,  railwa3rs,  and  other  improvements,  that  should 
give  a  rapid  growth  to  her  towns.  These  works,  however,  had  not  time, 
after  their  completion,  to  produce  their  proper  effects,  before  the  crash  of 
her  monetary  system  nearly  paralyzed  every  branch  of  her  industry,  ex- 
cept  agriculture  and  the  coal  business.  Nine  of  her  largest  towns,  from 
niiladelphla  to  Erie,  inchisive,  exhibit  a  gain,  from  1830  to  1840,  of 
84,642,  being  at  the  rate  of  39^  per  cent.  This  list  does  not  include 
Pottsrille,  or  any  other  mining  town.  The  increase  of  the  whole  state 
was  but  21f  per  cent. 

Okw  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade,  in  her  lake  and  river  coasts ; 
the  former  having  become  available  only  since  the  opening  of  the  Elrie 
canal,  in  1826,  and  that  to  little  purpose  before  1830.  She  has  also  ca- 
nals, which  have  been  constructing  and  coming  gradually  into  use  since 
1630.  These  now  amount  to  abcwt  760  miles.  For  the  last  five  years, 
she  has  also  constructed  an  extent  of  McAdam  roads  exceeding  any  oth- 
er state,  and  amounting  to  hundreds  of  miles.  Her  railways,  which  are 
of  smaU  extent,  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  produced 
much  efl^t.  From  this  review  of^  the  state,  it  will  not  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit as  great  increase  in  town  population,  from  1830  to  1840,  as  will  dis- 
tinguish it  hereafter.  The  efiects  of  her  public  improvements,  however, 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  exhibit.  Eighteen  of  her  largest 
towns,  and  the  same  number  of  medium  size  and  average  increase,  con- 
tained, in  1830, 58,310,  which  had  augmented,  in  1840,  to  138,916 ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  138  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the  whole  state,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  was  62  per  cent.  The  northwest  quarter  of  the 
state  has  no  towns  of  any  magnitude,  and  has  but  begun  to  be  settled. 
This  quarter  had  but  12,671  inhabitants  in  1830  and  92,050,  in  1840. 

Tlie  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  from 
New  York  to  St.  Louis,  inclusive,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  55  per  cent, 
while  that  of  the  whole  country  was  less  than  34  per  cent.  If  the  slave- 
hohling  states  were  left  out,  the  result  of  the  calculation  would  be  still 
more  &vorable  to  the  towns. 

The  foregoing  fiicts  clearly  show  the  strong  tendency  of  modem  im- 
provements to  buiki  towns.  Our  country  has  just  begun  its  career ;  but 
as  its  progress  in  population  is  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  improve- 
ments more  rapidly  progressive  than  its  population,  we  are  startled  at  the 
results  to  which  we  are  brought,  by  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
tiie  century  into  which  our  inquiry  now  leads  us* 
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In  1840,  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  17)068,696.  Allowing 
its  future  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  33^  per  cent,  for  each  succeeding 
period  of  ten  years,  we  shall  number,  in  1940,  303,101,641.  Past  expe. 
rience  warrants  us  to  expect  this  great  increase.  In  1790,  our  number 
was  3,927,827.  Su{^>08ing  it  to  have  increased  each  decade,  in  the  ratio 
of  33^  per  cent,  it  would,  in  1840,  have  amounted  to  16,560,256 ;  being 
more  than  half  a  million  less  than  our  actual  number,  as  shown  by  the 
census.  With  300,000,000,  we  should  have  less  than  150  to  the  square 
mile  for  our  whole  territory,  and  but  220  to  the  square  mile  for  our  or- 
ganized  states  and  territories.  England  has  300  to  the  square  mile.  It 
does  not,  then,  seem  probable  that  our  progressive  increase  will  be  ma- 
terially  checked  within  the  one  hundred  years  under  consideration.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  Canada  will  probably  number  at  least  20,000,000. 
If  we  suppose  the  portion  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  motmtains,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  possess  at  that  time 
40,000,000,  or  near  five  times  its  present  number,  there  will  be  lefl 
260,000,000  for  the  great  central  region  between  the  Appalachian  and 
Rocky  mountains,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  for 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Allowing  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory 10,000,000,  there  will  be  lefl  250,000,000  for  that  portion  of  the 
American  states  lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  St. 
Lawrence.  If,  to  these,  we  add  20,000,000  for  Canada,  we  have 
270,000,000  as  the  probable  number  that  will  inhabit  the  North  American 
valley  at  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  years,  conmiencing  in  1840.  If  we 
suppose  one-third,  or  90,000,000  of  this  number  to  reside  in  the  country 
as  cultivators  and  artisans,  there  will  be  180,000,000  left  for  the  towns — 
enough  to  people  360,  each  containing  half  a  million.  This  does  not  seem 
80  incredible  as  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  scarcely  12  miles  broad, 
should  have  once,  as  historians  tell  us,  contained  20,000  cities. 

But,  lest  one  hundred  years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calcula- 
tion having  so  many  elements,  let  us^ee  how  matters  will  stand  fifty  years 
from  1840,  or  forty-seven  years  from  this  time.  The  ratio  of  increase  we 
have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  extravagant  for  this  period.  In 
1890,  according  to  that  ratio,  our  number  vtrill  be  72,000,000.  Of  these, 
22,000,000  will  be  a  fair  allowance  for  the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the  re- 
maining  50,000,000,  2,000,000  may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
leaving  48,000,000  for  the  great  valley  within  the  states.  I^  to  these, 
we  add  5,000,000  as  the  population  of  Canada,  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
53,000,000  for  the  North  American  valley.  One-third,  or  say  18,000,000, 
being  set  down  as  farming  laborers  and  rural  artisans,  there  will  remain 
35,000,000  for  the  towns,  which  might  be  seventy  in  number,  having  eadi 
half  a  million  of  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that,  within  the  forty- 
seven  years,  our  agriculture  will  be  so  improved,  as  to  require  less  than 
one-third  to  furnish  food  and  raw  materials  for  manu&cture  for  the  whole 
population.  Good  judges  have  said  that  we  are  not  now  more  than  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  behind  England  in  our  husbandry.  It  is  certain  that 
we  are  rapidly  adopting  her  improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  very  many  new  improvements  will  be 
brought  out,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
labor  necessary  in  the  production  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

The  tendency  to  bring  to  reside  in  towns  all  not  encaged  in  agricul- 
ture that  machinery  and  improved  ways  of  intercourse  have  creat^  has 
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already  been  illuibrated  bjthe  example  of  Engkuid  and  some  of  our  older 
ilates.  Up  to  thiB  time,  our  North  American  valley  has  exhibited  few 
striking  evidences  of  this  tendency.  Its  population  is  about  10,500,000 ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  and  Montreal,  it  has 
no  large  towns.  As  a  whole,  it  has  been  too  sparsely  settled  to  build  up 
many.  Too  intent  on  drawing  out  the  resources  of  our  exuberantly  rich 
soil,  we  have  neglected  the  introduction  of  those  manufactures  and  me* 
chanicarts  that  give  agricultural  productions  their  chief  value,  by  furnish- 
ing  an  accessible  market.  This  mistake  is,  however,  rapidly  bringing 
about  its  own  remedy.  In  Ohio,  the  oklest  (not  in  time  but  in  maturity) 
of  our  western  states,  the  arts  of  manufitcture  have  commenced  their  ap- 
propriate business  of  building  towns.  Cincinnati,  with  its  suburbs,  has 
upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants ;  a  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  than  of  either  of  the  sixteen  principal  towns 
of  the  Union,  except  Lowell.  The  average  proportion  so  engaged  in 
all  these  towns,  is  1  to  8.79.  In  Cincinnati,  it  is  1  to  4.50.  Indeed,  our 
interior  capital  has  but  two  towns  (New  York  and  Philadelphia)  before 
her,  in  number  of  persons,  engaged  in  manu&ctures  and  trades.  Our 
smaller  towns,  Dajton,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  and  Steubenville,  having 
each  about  6,000  inhabitants,  have  nearly  an  equal  proportion  engaged 
in  the  same  occupation. 

These  examples  are  valuable  only  as  indicating  the  direction  to  which 
the  industry  of  our  people  tends,  in  those  portions  of  the  west,  where  pop- 
ulation has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  density.  Of  the  ten  and  a 
half  millions  now  inhabiting  this  valley,  little  more  than  half  a  million 
live  in  towns ;  leaving  about  ten  millions  employed  in  making  farms  out 
of  the  wilds,  and  producing  human  food  and  materials  for  manu&ctures* 
When,  in  1690,  our  number  reaches  53,000,000,  according  to  our  esti- 
mate, there  will  be  but  one-third  of  this  number  (to  wit,  18,000,000) 
employed  in  agriculture  and  rural  trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  that 
time,  (being  42,500,000,)  8,000,000  will  eo  into  rural  occupations,  and 
34,500,000  into  towns.  This  would  people  sixty-nine  towns,  with  each 
half  a  million. 

Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  believe  that  more 
than  one-third  of  our  people  will  be  required  for  agriculture  and  rural 
trades,  make  the  estimate  on  the  supposition  that  one -half  the  population 
of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years  hereafter,  will  live  on  farms,  and  in  villages 
below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  account  will  stand  thus :  26,500,000  (bein^  the 
one-half  of  53,000,000  in  the  vaUey)  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rural  po- 
pulation;  so  that  it  must  receive  16,500,000  in  addition  to  the  10,000,000 
it  now  has.  The  towns,  in  the  same  time,  will  have  an  increase  of 
26,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  500,000  now  in  them.  Where  will  these 
towns  be,  and  in  what  proportion  will  they  possess  the  26,500,000  inhab- 
itants? 

These  are  interesting  questions,  and  not  so  impracticable  of  an  ap> 
proximately  correct  solution,  as,  at  first  blush,  they  may  seem. 

One  of  them  will  be  either  St.  Louis  or  Alton.  Eveiybody  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that.  Still  more  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil,  is 
Cincinnati.  We  might  name  also  rittsburg  and  Louisville ;  but  we  trust 
that  our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  through  our  former  articles,  are 
ready  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  city  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  will  be  either  Cincinnati  or  the  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
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ftouii,  be  it  Alton  or  St.  Louis.  Within  our  period  of  forty-seven  years,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  Cincinnati.  She  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
so  great  and  so  thriving ;  and,  on  the  completion  of  the  Miami  canal, 
which  will  be  within  two  years,  she  will  so  monopolize  the  exchange  com- 
merce at  that  end  of  the  canal  between  the  river  and  lake  regions,  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  she  can  be  overtaken  by  her  western  rival  for 
half  a  century. 

But  such  has  been  the  influx  of  settlers  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
lake  region,  and  so  decided  has  become  the  tendency  of  the  productions 
of  the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  great  valley  to  seek  a  market  at 
and  through  the  lakes,  that  we  can  no  longer  withstand  the  conviction 
that,  even  within  the  short  period  of  forty-seven  years,  a  town  will  grow  up 
on  the  lake  border  greater  than  Cincinnati.  The  following  foots,  it  is 
believed,  will  force  the  same  conviction  to  our  readers : 

The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  are  bordered  by  both  lake 
and  river.  All  have  large  river  accommodation,  but  Illinois  has  it  to  an 
unrivalled  extent ;  whereas  it  has  but  one  lake  port. 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  relative  and  positive  growth  of  the 
river  region  and  lake  region  of  these  states,  from  1830  to  1840.  South- 
em  Ohio,  including  all  south  of  the  national  road,  and  the  counties  north 
of  that  road  which  touch  the  Ohio  river,  bad,  in  1830,  550,000  inhabit- 
ants,  and  in  1840  730,000 ;  showing  an  increase  of  180,000-— equal  to 
33^  per  cent.  Northern  Ohio,  in  1830,  numbered  but  390,000,  which  in 
1840  had  increased  to  805,000;  exhibiting  an  increase  of  413,000,  or 
105  per  cent.  In  1830,  Southern  Ohio  had  160,000  more  than  Northern 
Ohio ;  whereas,  in  1840,  the  latter  excelled  the  former  75,000.  This 
preponderance  of  the  lake  region  has  not  been  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  its  soil,  or  the  beauty  of  its  surface ;  for,  in  these  respects,  it  is  inferior 
to  its  southern  rival. 

Let  us  now  see  now  the  river  and  lake  regions  of  Indiana  compare,  in 
1830  and  1840.     The  national  road  is  the  dividing  line. 

Southern  Indiana  had,  in  1830,    252,000 

Northern  Indiana    "  "  89,000 

Southern  Indiana  had,  in  1840,    397,000 

Northern  Indiana    "  "        278,000 

Southern  Indiana,  in  1830,  252,000  }  p^.    ...  ^^  ^.  ro  ^r  ^ 

"  "        "  1840,  397,000  \  145,000,  or  58  pr.  ct. 

Northern  Indiana  had,  in  1830,      89,000  (  Showing  a  gain  of  189,000, 

"  "        "      "  1840,    278,000^      or  212  per  cent. 

Such  has  been  the  rapidity  of  settlement  of  the  northern  counties  of 
Indiana,  for  the  three  years  since  the  census  was  taken,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  north  has  nearly  overtaken,  in  positive  numbers,  the  south  half. 
Illinois  exhibits  the  preference  given  to  the  lake  region,  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner.  A  line  drawn  along  the  north  boundaries  of  Edgar  and 
Coles  counties,  and  thence  direct  to  the  town  of  Quincy,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, will  divide  the  state  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  three  counties, 
Morgan,  Sangamon,  and  Macon,  we  divide  equaUy,  and  give  two-thirds 
of  Adams  to  the  north,  and  one-third  to  the  south. 

Southern  Illinois  haid,  in  1830, 122,732 

Northern  Illinois     "  "     33,852 

Southern  Illinois  had,  in  1840, 242,873 

Northern  Illinois    **  ** 282,222 
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Southern  Illinois,  in  1890,  122,732  >  Showing  a  gain  of  120,141, 

**             "           1840,  242,873  (      equal  to  97  per  cent- 
Northern  Illinois  had,  in  1830,  33,852  \  Showing  a  gain  of  198,370, 
**             •*                  1840,  232,222^      equal  to  586  per  cent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  with  those  who  know  the  course  of  immigra- 
tion, that  Northern  Illinois,  at  this  time,  contains  many  thousands  more 
than  Southern  Illinois. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  lake  region  of  these  states,  being  of  more  recent 
settlement,  and  having  more  vacant  land,  has,  chiefly  on  that  account,  in- 
creased  more  than  the  river  region.  This  might  account  for  a  higher  ratio, 
but  it  would  not  account  for  a  greater  amount  of  increase.  For  instance : 
the  state  of  New  Yoric,  between  1820  and  1830,  had  a  greater  amount  of 
increase  than  any  western  state,  though  most  of  them  increased  in  a  &r 
higher  ratio.  So,  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of 
mcrease  of  Ohio,  for  the  ten  years  previous,  was  about  three  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Michigan,  although  the  ratio  of  increase  of  Michigan  was  more 
than  nine  times  as  high  as  that  of  Ohio. 

Let  us  compare,  then,  the  amount  of  increase  of  the  lake  and  river 
regions  of  these  states. 

^  Northern  Ohio, %  413,000 

Increase  firom  1830  to  1840  of  <        ^        Indiana, 189,000 

(        "        Illinois, 198,370 

800,870 

£  Southern  Ohio,  •  • ••*  180,000 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840  of  <        ''        Indiana, 145,000 

f        "«        Illinois, 120,141 

445,141 

Arkansas  and  Michigan,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
of  not  holding  slaves,  would  afford  almost  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
preference  given  to  the  lake  region  over  the  river  country.  Each  has 
extraordinary  advantages  of  navigation,  of  its  peculiar  kind.  No  state  in 
the  valley  has  as  extensive  river  navigation  as  Arkansas,  and  no  state  can 
claim  to  rival  Michigan  in  extent  of  navigable  lake  coast. 

In  1830,  Michigan  had  a  population  of. •• 32,538 

•*      Arkansas    "  "  30,388 

In  1840,  Michigan  numbered 212,276 

**     Arkansas        «         97,578 

These  fiids  exhibit  the  difference  in  &vor  of  the  lake  country  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  candid  inquirer  that  there  must  be  potent  causes  in  operation 
to  produce  such  results.  Some  of  these  causes  are  apparent,  and  others 
have  been  little  understood  or  appreciated.  The  staple  exports,  wheat 
and  flour,  have  for  years  so  notoriously  found  their  best  nuurkets  at  the 
lake  towns,  th&t  every  cuhivator,  who  reasons  at  all,  has  come  to  know ' 
the  advantage  of  having  his  &rm  as  near  as  possible  to  lake  navigation. 
This  has,  for  some  years  past,  brought  immigrants  to  the  lake  country  from 
the  riyer  region  of  these  states,  and  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ma* 
ryknd,  and  Virginia,  which  formerly  sent  their  immigrants  mostly  to  the 
river  borders.    The  river  region,  too,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  its 
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northera  neighbor  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  being  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  itock,  has  of  late  gone  more  into  this  department  of  hus. 
ban£ry.  ThU  business,  in  some  portions,  aknost  brings  the  inhabitaats  to 
a  purely  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which  large  bodies  of  land  are  of 
necessity  used  by  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  These  causes  are  ob- 
viously calculated  to  give  a  dense  population  to  the  lake  countiy,  and  a 
comparatively  iq[>arse  settlement  to  the  river  country.  There  are  other 
causes  not  so  obvious,  but  not  less  potent  or  enduring.  Of  these,  the 
superior  accessibOity  of  the  lake  countiy  from  the  great  northern  hives  of 
emigration,  New  England  and  New  York,  is  first  deserving  attention. 
By  means  of  the  Erie  canal  to  Oswego  and  Bufialo,  and  the  ndlway  from 
Boston  to  Buf&lo,  with  its  radiating  branches,  these  states  are  brought 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  great  central  lake ;  and  at  an  expense  of 
time  and  money  so  small,  as  to  offer  but  slight  impediment  to  the  removal 
of  home,  and  household  gods.  The  lakes,  too,  are  about  being  traversed 
by  a  class  of  vessels,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  wind,  called  Ericson 
propellers,  which  will  carry  immigrants  with  certainty  and  safety,  and  at 
greatly  reduced  expense. 

European  emigration  hither,  which  first  was  counted  by  its  annual 
thousands,  then  by  its  tens  of  thousands,  has  at  length  swelled  to  its  hun. 
dred  thousands,  in  the  ports  of  New  Yoric  and  Quebec.  These  are  both 
but  appropriate  doors  to  the  lake  country.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  lake 
portion  will  be  move  populous  than  the  river  division  of  the  great  valley. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  former  should  build  up  and  sustain  larger 
towns  than  the  latter. 

It  has  been  proved  that  an  extensive  and  increasing  portion  of  the  river 
region  seeks  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  productions  through  the  lakes.  In 
addition  to  the  proof  given  on  that  subject,  we  will  compare  the  exports, 
in  bread-stuffe  and  provisions,  of  New  Orleans  and  Cleveland — the  former 
for  the  year  hesuauns  1st  September,  1841,  and  ending  dlst  August, 
1842;  and  the  latter  for  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  in  1842.  All 
the  receipts  of  Cleveland,  by  canal,  are  estimated  as  exports ;  as  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  receives,  coastwise  and  by  wagon,  more  than  enough  to 
feed  her  people.  The  exports  from  New  Orleans  of  the  enumerated  arti. 
cles,  and  their  price,  are  as  stated  in  No.  4,  vol.  7,  of  this  magazine.  Of 
the  articles,  then,  of  flour,  poric,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  whiskey,  com,  and 
wheat — 

New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of. $4,446,989 

Cleveland  "  **  4,481,789 

The  other  articles  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions  received  at  New  Or- 
leans during  that  year,  from  the  interior,  are  of  small  amount,  and  obvi- 
ouslv  not  sufficient  for  the  consumotion  of  the  citv.    Not  so  with  Cleveland. 
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of  Qeveiaiidt  compared  wHh  Pbrtamouth.  Wken  the  Ohio  canal  uras 
completed,  that  portion  of  the  state  traversed  by  it,  Ijing  nearest  to  Prnta. 
mouth,  was  superior,  in  population  and  productiveness,  to  that  which  waa 
nearest  CleTeland.  Portsmouth  is  at  the  river  end  of  the  canal,  and  Cleve« 
land  at  the  lake  end.  H 

Portsmouth,  including  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated,  num- 
bered, in  1830, 1,464 

In  1840, 1,844 

Increase  of  Portsmouth,  including  the  township,  in  ten  years,.  •      880 

Cleveland  village  numbered, in  1830,.  ••••••• • •••  1,076 

"^        city,  mcluding  Ohio*  city,  in  1840, 7,648 

Increase  of  Cleveland  in  ten  years,.  ••••••••«• ••••  6,572 

The  case  of  Alton  and  Chicago  is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  same  po^ 
sition.  The  former  is  so  finely  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  just  above  the 
entrance  of  the  turbulent  Missouri,  at  the  best  point  for  concentrating  the 
river  tmde  on  all  sides,  and  doing  the  business  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
best  settled  portions  of  Illinois,  that  we  have  thought  it  might  yet  excel 
St.  Louis,  and  perimps  rival  Cincinnati.  The  country  in  its  rear  was 
settled  long  before  that  lying  back  of  Chicago ;  and  Ahon,  in  consequence, 
aooner  became  an  important  commercial  point.  How  many  inhabitants 
it  had  in  1830,  we  have  at  hand  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Certain  it  is 
that,  at  that  time,  it  was  fitr  m(»e  popnloas  than  Chicago. 

In  1840,  Alton  numbered • 2,340 

«      Chicago    «       4,470 

Two  short  canals— one  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  connecting  the  Il» 
linois  canal  with  the  Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river ;  and 
the  other  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  connecting  the 
southern  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Terre  Haute,  with 
the  Mississippi,  at  Alton — ^would,  with  the  canals  already  finished  or  in 
progress,  secure  to  the  lakes  not  less,  probably,  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  external  trade  of  the  river  vaUey.  With  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  and 
the  Miami  canal,  brought  fitirly  into  operation,  the  lakes  will  make  a 
heavy  draft  on  the  trade  of  the  riv^r  valley ;  and  every  canal,  and  rail- 
road, and  good  highway,  carried  Grom  the  lakes,  or  lake  improvements, 
into  that  valley,  will  add  to  the  draft.  The  lake  towns  will  then  not  only 
have  a  denser  p<^ation  in  the  region  immediately  about  them,  and  mo- 
nopolize all  the  trade  of  that  region,  but  diey  will  have  at  least  half  the 
trade  of  the  river  region.  They  wUl  be  nearer  and  more  accessible  to 
the  great  marts  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  oki  states  and  the  old  world; 
and  this  advantaice  will  be  growins:^  in  consequence  of  the  proffressive 
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Oswego,  Baffido,  Cleveland,  the  Maumee  town,  (be  it  Maumee  cit^  or 
Toledo,)  Detroit,  and  Chicago.  Unless  we  hare  &iled  in  our  opening 
article.  New  Orleans,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  although  destined  greatly  to 
Increase  In  size  and  wealth,  may  be  left  out  of  the  contest. 

Oswego  has  a  fine  position,  as  a  point  of  shipm^t,  between  the  lakes 
and  the  eastern  states ;  and  on  the  completion  of  tne  enlarged  Welland 
canal,  she  will  probably  gain  rapidly  on  Bu^o,  in  amount  of  goods  for- 
warded west,  and  produce  of  the  lakes  sent  to  the  Hudson.  Her  water, 
power  will  enable  her  to  compete  successfiilly  with  Rochester,  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour ;  and  it  must,  before  many  years,  be  used  extensively 
in  other  manu&ctures.  As  a  point  for  the  wholesale  or  jobbing  of  goods, 
she  will  be  inferior  to  Buffalo.  But  both  towns  are  too  near,  and  too  con- 
venient to  New  York  and  Boston,  to  become  great  marts  for  the  sale  of 
European  and  eastern  manufactures.  Buffalo,  in  her  suburb  of  Black- 
rock,  has  an  almost  exhaustless  water-power,  which,  long  within  the  pe- 
riod of  forty-seven  years,  will  make  her  a  considerable  manu&cturing 
town.  If  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  should  be  delayed  many  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  Welland  canal,  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  Os- 
wego overtake  Buffiilo,  in  size  and  business. 

Bu^lo  has  a  cramped  harbor ;  and,  like  Oswego,  she  has  but  a  small 
country  in  her  rear,  to  sustain  her  trade.  Her  position  for  carrying  on 
foreign  trade,  after  the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  canal,  will  be  less 
favoraUe  than  Cleveland,  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  Chicago.  But  before  en- 
tering on  the  comparison  of  Buf&lo  and  Cleveland,  it  will  be  well  to  lay 
down  some  principles  that  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  control  or  influ- 
ence their  ftiture  growth,  /^nd  first,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  position 
favorable  to  an  interchange  of  productions  of  a  large  country  lying  aboij^ 
it,  is  more  advantageous  than  a  situation  which  merely  favors  the  passage 
of  a  great  amount  of  productions  through  it.*]  Boston  and  Charleston  will 
illustrate  this  principle.  The  former  exchaWes,  in  her  own  market,  the 
productions  gathered  into  it  from  the  coast,  from  the  interior,  and  from 
foreign  countries.  Charleston  is  far  less  a  gathering  point  of  commod- 
ities, but  she  has  a  much  larger  value  passing  through  the  hands  of  her 
merchants. 

Boston,  between  1830  and  1840,  increased 38,611 

Charleston,"  "  "     decreased 1,628 

Other  causes,  no  doubt,  aided  in  this  result ;  but  that  under  considers- 
-tion  we  believe  to  have  been  the  chiefl 

Second.  While  a  country  is  new,  the  first  exchanges  will  be  of  agricul- 
tural products  of  one  climate  for  those  of  a  different  climate,  and  of  agri- 
cultunU  products  for  manufactured  articles  of  first  necessity.  As  society 
progresses  in  wealth,  in  addition  to  these  articles  finer  fabrics,  and  of 
greater  variety,  become  the  subjects  of  exchange ;  so  that  when  its  con- 
dition approximates  that  of  England,  much  of  its  exchangeable  capital 
comes  to  be  composed  of  the  highly  wrought  productions  of  the  various 
cities — each  mainly  engaged  in  its  own  peculiar  production,  and  therefore 
dependent  on  all  the  others  for  all  its  articles  of  consumption,  except  the 
one  article  of  its  own  fabrication. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles.  Buflalo  has  the  advanta^  of  a  greater 
transit  of  produce  and  goods.  In  the  former,  however,  she  is  not  very 
much  in  advance,  and  Cleveland  is  rapidly  gaining  upon  her.     In  propor- 
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tkm  to  her  populatioa,  CleTeknd  is  alreadj  far  akead.  As  t6  goods  pas«. 
ing  to  the  upper  lakes  from  the  old  states  and  Europe,  Bofialo  will  diWde 
chiellj  with  Oswego  the  adrantages  of  their  receipt  and  shipment  up  th# 
lakes.  Hers,  for  some  time  to  come,  will  be  the  lion's  share— at  least 
until  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  improyemente.  But  these  goods» 
though  of  great  value,  will  employ  no  mat  amount  of  tonnage,  especialljr 
when  suffar,  molasses,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  shall  be  sent  to  the  lakes 
bj  the  Miami  and  Illinois  canals,  as  will  soon  be  the  case. 

Long  within  the  period  under  consideration,  the  position  of  Oereland 
will  be  much  more  fiirorable  for  concentrating  the  bininess  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  than  that  of  Bufialo.  Canada  will,  before  that  tirne^ 
form  a  part  of  our  commercial  community,  whether  she  be  associated  with 
OS  in  the  government,  or  not  She  will  then  have  about  five  milUons  of 
people.  The  American  shores  of  the  lakes  lying  above  the  latitude  of 
Cleveland  will  be  still  more  populous. 

Cleveland  is  the  Idee  port  for  the  great  manufacturing  hive  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio  river-^-so  made  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  connects  her 
with  Pittsburg.  She  commands,  and  she  wOl  long  command,  by  meana 
of  her  five  hundred  miles  of  canal  and  slackwater  navigation,  the  trade  of 
a  part  of  western  Pennsylvania,  most  of  western  Virginia,  and  nearly  all 
the  east  half  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  the  intercourse  of  their  inhcU>itant«i 
with  the  lake  coasts,  the  eastern  states,  Canada,  and  Europe.  Her  pesi* 
tion  is  handsome ;  and  although  her  water-power  is  small,  the  low  price 
<t£  coal  will  enable  her  to  sustain  herself  as  a  respectable  manuftustur^ 
town.  Her  harbor,  like  that  of  Buffiilo,  though  easy  of  entrance,  is  net 
sufficiently  capacious.  If  coal  should  not  be  found  on  Lake  Huron,  mor» 
accessible  to  navigation  than  the  beds  on  the  canal,  south  of  Clevetaadi 
this  article  will  greatly  increase  her  trade  with  the  other  lake  ports.  It 
b  now  sold  on  her  wharves  at  eight  cents  per  bushels 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  country  will  suffice  to  show  that  Buffitlo  is 
net  well  situated  to  be  a  place  for  the  exchange  of  agricultural  productiotis 
of  the  cold  regions  for  those  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  valley;  In  that 
respect  Cleveuind,  though  not  unrivalled,  is  cleariy  in  a  better  position 
tha!n  Buffiilo.  As  a  point  for  exchanging  the  products  of  the  field  foir 
m%nufitctured  goods,  Bufialo  wiU  not  probablv,  for  any  long  time,  have 
the  advantage  of  Cleveland.  Such  traders  as  live  within  the  influence  ^ 
die  canals  and  rivers  that  pour  their  surplus  products  into  Cleveland,  and 
stop  short  of  NewYoikai|y^J22st£UMK^  ^  seems  to  us,  be  more  likely 
to  purchase  ii^C^elanjman  iBtBuffitlo^  Not  every  man  who  supplies 
a  neighborhoo^wnE^tore-goods  rexisles  a  voyage  on  the  sometimes  tem- 
pest^tost  waters  of  the  lake ;  and,  as  we  be/ore  remarked,  Buffido  now 
being  but  a  fow  hours'  ride  from  New  York  or  Boston,  1^  a  pleasant  and 
safe  conveyance,  will  hardly  stop  many  purchasers  of  goods  feota  those 
great  markets.  On  the  conviction  of  the  Canadian  canals,  Cleveland 
will  have  the  advantage  of  Bufiiilo,  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  following 
reasons : — Her  articles  of  export  will  be  cheaper ;  and  by  that  time,  as 
we  believe,  more  abundant.  By  means  of  her  canals  imd  roads,  Cleve^i. 
land  is  a  primary  gathering.potnt  of  these  articles.  Not  so  Bufiklo.  To 
arrive  at  her  store-houses,  these  products  must  be  shipped  from  the  store* 
houses  of  other  ports  up  the  lakes,  where  they  nuwt  be  presumed  to  bear 
nearly  the  same  price  as  at  Cleveland..  The  cost  of  this  shipment,  to^ 
gether  with  a  profit  on  it,  will  then  be  added  i  and^  by  so  muchf  enhanoe^ 

4* 
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their  price  in  BuflUo.  A  veseel  eHtering  Lake  Erie  by  the  Welland  €a. 
nal,  seeking  a  cargo  for  a  foreign  port,  would  therefore  clearly  prefer 
going  to  the  head  of  the  maiket,  where  it  could  be  bought  at  the  cheap, 
est  rate*  If  the  difference  in  price  of  exportable  products,  between  the 
market  at  Bufialo  and  the  market  at  Cleveland,  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
payment  of  a  freight  to  Buffido,  and  the  cost  of  a  transhipment  there  to 
the  foreign  vessel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  interest  of  the 
foreign  vessel  to  proceed  directly  to  Cleveland  for  her  cargo ;  and  so  to 
any  other  considerable  market  on  Lake  Erie,  and  probably  the  lakes  above. 
It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  within  our  allotted  period  of  forty  .seven 
years,  Cleveland  will  be  larger  than  Bufllilo  or  Oswego. 

Is  it  probable  that,  withm  the  period  under  consideration,  Cleveland 
will  have  a  successful  rival  in  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  Chicago  ?  It  will  be 
proper,  on  account  of  its  comparative  obscurity,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
position,  for  us  to  explain  in  regard  to  Maumee. 

The  estyary  of  the  Maumee  river  receives  the  tide  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  waters  of  the  river,  at  a  point  thirteen  miles  above  its  mouth.  This 
estuary  forms  a  harbor  of  Lake  Erie,  thirteen  miles  long,  with  a  naviga- 
ble channel  of  about  one  hundred  rods.  Its  depth,  in  a  low  stage  of  the 
lake,  i&  fi*om  six  and  a  half  to  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  entered  by  a  wide 
channel  through  the  bay,  having  in  its  shoalest  part  8.25  feet,  when  the 
lake  is  in  its  lowest  stage.  On  the  southwest  end  of  this  harbor,  Maumee 
city  and  Perrysburg  are  situated ;  the  former  on  the  north,  and  the  latter 
on  the  south  bank.  Both  are  on  the  same  plane,  sixty-three  feet  above 
the  harbor.  Eight  miles  below,  on  the  north  bank,  is  Toledo,  most  of  it 
on  a  plane  about  forty-five  feet  high ;  and  three  or  four  miles  below  To- 
ledo, is  Manhattan,  elevated  in  its  highest  part  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  watel.  Their  population,  respectively,  including  the  civil  town- 
ship, was,  according  to  the  census  of  1840 — ^Maumee  city,  1,290 ;  Per- 
rysburg,  1,065 ;  Toledo,  2,053 ;  Manhattan,  282.  Each  of  these  places 
has  access  to  the  canal  by  a  side-cut,  and  flight  of  locks.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  decide  on  their  relative  merits ;  but  for  convenience,  and  be- 
cause that  is  the  name  of  the  harbor,  we  will  call  the  successful  point 
Meatmee. 

The  contest  is  now  &irly  narrowed  down  to  Cleveland,  Maumee,  De- 
troit, and  Chicago.  Which  of  these  will  be  greatest  in  1890  ?  We  have 
shown,  in  a  previous  article,  (No.  2  of  this  series,)  that  the  Miami  canal 
route  will  command  the  eastern  and  European  trade  of  Kentucky,  most 
of  Tennessee,  large  portions  ^cfTuluojTnmaiHi/  and'^lllj^ois,  and  small 
portions  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  MisSteifippi,  andllRMflRr  So  long,  then, 
as  this  eastern  and  European  trade  shall  continue  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  great  country  embraced  by  the  description  above,  as  con- 
trolled  by  the  Miami  canal,  so  long  must  the  point  most  favorably  situated 
at  its  lake  termination  have  the  advantage  of  the  other  lake  towns.  We 
have  also  shown,  in  the  same  article,  that  the  interior  exchanges,  the  ex- 
clusively home-trade  of  the  North  American  valley,  between  the  lake 
regions  of  the  north  and  the  river  regions  of  the  south,  will  be  chiefly 
carried  on  through  the  same  Miami  canal.  Of  the  towns  now  under  com- 
parison, Maumee  is  the  smallest,  and  Detroit  the  largest.  This,  in  the 
minds  of  the  superficial,  will  be  taken  as  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  claim  in  favor  of  a  town  just  emerging  from  the  forest,  to  rival,  at  a 
future  time,  an  already  populous  city,  is  usually  met  by  ridicule  fix>m  such 
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persons ;  and,  in  general,  is  treated  with  little  attention  or  respect  by  any 
class.  We  dare  say  that  when  the  people  of  the  city  of  old  and  renown- 
ed York  were  informed  that,  in  the  wikls  of  America,  some  settlers  had 
named  their  collection  of  rude  houses  New  York,  they  felt  no  other  emo- 
tion than  contempt,  and  treated  the  presumptuous  ambition  of  the  settlers 
with  derision.  It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  old  Boston  held  in 
like  contempt  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  their  town  by  those  who 
planted  the  capital  of  New  England.  Who,  forty-seven  years  ago,  would 
not  hare  ridiculed  the  opinion,  if  any  one  had  been  visionary  enough  to 
express  it,  that,  within  that  time,  there  would  grow  up,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  a  city  contaming  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  that,  within  the 
same  period,  that  part  of  the  northwestern  territory,  now  composing  the 
state  of  Ohio,  would  contain  nearly  two  millions  of  people  ?  We  then 
had,  as  a  basis  of  increase,  but  four  millions ;  whereas  it  is  now  over 
eighteen  millions ; — and,  including  Canada,  near  twenty  millions.  For 
the  past  forty-seven  years,  our  growth  has  been  from  four  millions  to  near 
twenty  millions.  During  the  next  forty-seven  years  it  vrill  be,  according 
to  our  estimate,  firom  near  twenty  millions,  to  seventy-seven  millions ;  or, 
according  to  the  more  elaborate  and  probably  more  correct  estimate  of 
Professor  Tucker,  fifly-five  millions.  This  increase  will  certainly  make  it ' 
necessary  that  many  towns,  now  small,  should  become  great ;  and  sensible 
men,  when  contemplating  their  probable  destiny  for  half  a  century  in  ad- 
vance,  will  look  at  the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  our  lake 
towns,  rather  than  at  the  few  thousands,  more  or  less,  of  present  popuhi* 
tion.  The  towns  under  consideration  are  all  destined  to  become  laige. 
The  leading  advantages  of  Cleveland  have  been  already  stated.  Detroit 
has  a  pleasant  site,  and  a  noble  harbor.  A  few  McAdam  roads,  leading 
north,  northwestt,and  west,  into  the  interior,  would  give  her  the  direct 
trade  of  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  Michigan.  Until  such  roads,  or 
some  reasonably  cood  substitute,  are  made,  the  railways  leading  nordi 
and  west  will,  at  least  while  they  are  new  and  in  good  order,  make  the 
chief  gathering  points  of  trade  at  their  interior  terminations,  and  at  con- 
venient  points  on  their  line.  Pontiac,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other 
towns  west,  will  cut  off  from  Detroit,  and  centre  in  themselves  the  direct 
trade  with  the  farmers,  which,  with  good  wagon-roads,  without  the  rail- 
ways, M'ould  have  centered  in  Detroit.  One  train  of  cars  will  now  bring 
to  her  warehouses  what  would  have  been  brought  to  her  stores  by  one 
hundred  wagons.  These  wagons  would  have  carried  back  store-goods 
and  the  products  of  Detroit  mechanics,  whereas  these  will  now  be  bought 
in  the  interior  towns.  Most  of  the  money  borrowed  by  Michigan,  and  for 
which  she  is  so  largely  in  debt,  has  been  expended  with  a  view  to  center 
the  trade  of  the  state  mainly  in  Detroit  and  Monroe ;  but  we  much  doubt 
whether  the  effect  of  the  railways  constructed  for  that  purpose  will  not 
be  the  reverse  of  what  is  anticipated  by  their  projectors.  The  effect  of 
the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railway,  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  has  been  to  con- 
vert a  smnll  cluster  of  houses  at  the  latter  place  into  a«  flourishing  town  of 
near  two  (houBand  inhalntants ;  while  at  Toledo,  its  effect  has  been  mainly 
peroep^hle  in  the  filling  a  few  warehouses  with  produce  and  goods,  and 
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spanelj  settled  as  Michigan.  But  whether  this  is  a  correct  riew  or  not, 
matters  little  to  Detroit,  i^  as  we  suppose,  her  railways  will  but  substitute 
trains  of  cars,  passing  through  to  her  warehouses,  for  the  throng  of  wag- 
ons  that,  but  for  her  railwaj's,  would  have  crowded  her  broad  avenue. 
The  extent  of  country  that  will  find  in  Detroit  its  most  convenient  point 
of  exchanges,  is  not  very  great ;  yet  sufficient,  when  well  settled  and  im- 
proved,  to  sustain  her  in  a  considerable  advance  beyond  her  present  size 
and  business. 

If  we  now  narrow  down  our  comparison  by  leaving  out  Detroit,  we 
trust  we  shall  be  justified  by  our  impartial  readers. 

Cleveland^  Maumee,  and  Chicago,  only  remain  to  contest  the  prize. 
Of  these,  Maumee  alone  has  a  harbor  capacious  enough  to  acconunodate 
the  commerce  of  a  gi^&t  city.  Good  harbors  mav  be  made,  without  a 
very  heavy  cost,  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  either  by  excavating  the  low 
grounds  bordering  their  present  harbors,  or  by  break-waters  and  piers  in 
Uie  lakes  outside.  Some  expenditure  wiU  also  be  needed  to  deepen  the 
entrance  into  the  Maumee  harbor,  and  to  remove  obstructions  within  it. 
In  water-power,  Maumee  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  her  rivals.  Chi- 
cago  has,  and  she  can  have  none.  Cleveland  has  but  a  small  amount ; 
whereas  Maumee  has  it  to  an  extent  unrivalled  by  any  town  on  the  lake 
,  borders,  above  Bufi&lo— and  it  is  so  placed  as  to  possess  the  utmost  avail- 
ability.  Along  her  harbor,  for  thirteen  miles,  the  canal  passes  on  the 
margin  of  the  high  bank  that  overlooks  it.  This  canal — a  magnificent 
mill-race,  averaging  near  seven  feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  at  the 
water-line — is  f^  from  the  Maumee  river,  seventeen  miles  above  the  head 
of  the  harbor,  and  is  carried  down  on  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  river 
above,  for  twenty-two  miles,  to  a  point  two  miles  below  the  head  of  the 
harbor ;  where  it  stands  on  a  table-land,  sixty-three  feet  above  the  harbor. 
Descending,  then,  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  the  next  level  is  two  miles  long, 
and  stands  fifly-six  feet  above  the  harbor.  Descending  again,  by  a  lock, 
seven  feet,  the  level  below  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  stands  forty, 
nine  feet  above  the  harbor.  Again  descending,  within  the  city  of  Toledo, 
by  feur  locks,  thirty-feur  feet,  the  next  and  last  level  is  nearly  five  miles 
long,  and  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  harbor.  At  many  points  of  these 
thirteen  miles,  the  water  may  be  used  conveniently  fi*om  the  canal  to  the 
harbor ;  and  at  most  of  these  points,  it  may  be  used  directly  on  the  harbor. 
The  Board  of  public  works,  in  their  last  report,  say : — ^  From  the  expe* 
rience  the  Board  have  had,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  propel 
<Mie  pair  of  feur  and  a  half  feet  mill-stones,  with  all  the  labor-saving  ma- 
chineiy  necessary  fer  the  manufecture  of  superfine  flour,  they  are  fiilly  of 
opinion  that  there  will  be  power  sufficient,  that  can  be  used  on  these  lev- 
els, to  propel  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pairs  of  stone."  The  lowest 
estimate  for  the  diyest  season,  aUows  it  this  amount  of  power.  At  other 
times,  the  amount  is  so  great,  that  for  all  practical  purposes,  for  many 
vAArfi  to  come,  it  mav  Ha  HAt  down  as  without  limit.      TIia  mirrAnt  nrnn. 
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dry  seasons  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  machinery  then  needed  at  this 
point,  steam  may  be  used  temporarily,  during  the  lowest  stage  of  water. 
Coal  will  be  afforded  at  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  and  wood,  for  many  years, 
will  not  cost  more  than  $1  50  to  $2  00  per  cord.  Will  this  be  a  good 
point  for  the  use  of  water-power  ?  This  will  depend  on  its  facilities  for 
procuring  raw  materials,  and  distributing  the  manu&ctured  articles  to  con- 
sumers. As  to  facilities  for  procuring  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
there  can  be,  as  all  will  admit  who  know  the  country  within  reach  of  the 
canals,  no  better  point  in  the  states.  Sheep  are  so  rapidly  multiplying  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  are  already  so  abundant  in  the  Miami  country  of 
Ohio,  that  a  supply  of  wool  to  an  extent  beyond  any  probable  demand  for 
its  manufacture,  may  be  safely  anticipated.  As  to  cotton,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  Miami  canal  is  the  best  channel  for  its  import  to  the  lakes. 
From  Florence,  in  Alabama,  it  may  be  brought  to  the  factory  on  the  Mau- 
mee  by  a  course  three  hundred  miles  shorter  than  its  usual  route  to  New 
Orleans.  Should  the  Tennessee  riv'er  fail  to  furnish  enough  cotton,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  will  be 
able  to  supply  any  additional  demand.  For  the  distribution  of  the  manu- 
factiu-ed  goods,  the  whole  west  is  easily  accessible  by  means  of  lakes, 
canals,  and  rivers. 

As  a  point  for  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  the  aids  and  facilities  above- 
mentioned  give  Maumee  an  incontestible  superiority  over  Cleveland  and 
Chicago.  Let  us  now  compare  their  commercial  advantages.  Those  of 
Cleveland  have  been  already  set  forth  to  some  extent,  in  comparing  her 
claims  with  those  of  Buflalo.  In  the  exchange  of  agricultural  products  of 
a  warm  and  of  a  cold  climate,  Cleveland,  by  her  canals  and  her  connexion 
with  the  Ohio,  can  claim  south,  as  against  the  Miami  canal,  no  farther  than 
western  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  Maumee  will  supply  the  toMTis 
on  the  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  probably  Ontario,  with  cotton,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rum,  (may  its  quantity  be  small,)  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  (perhaps,) 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and,  at  some  future  day,  such  naval  stores  as  come 
from  the  pitch-pine  regions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
Chicago  will  furnish  a  supply  of  the  same  articles  to  Lake  Michigan, 
Lake  Superior,  when  that  lake  becomes  accessible  to  her  navigation,  and 
perhaps  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Huron.  How  important  these  com- 
modities are  in  modern  commerce,  need  not  be  enlarged  on  in  a  magazine 
whose  readers  are  mostly  intelligent  merchants.  During  the  forty-eeven 
years  under  consideration,  the  countries  to  l>e  supplied  with  these  articles 
from  Maumee  will  continue  to  be  more  populous  than  those  depending  on 
Chicago  for  their  supply.  This  position  seems  too  obvious  to  need  proof. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  as  a  point  of  exchange  of  agricultural  products  of  dif- 
ferent  climates,  Maumee  has  advantages  over  Chicago — ^the  only  place  on 
the  lakes  that  can  set  up  any  pretension  of  rivalry  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

What  are  the  relative  merits  of  these  towns  for  the  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  states  ? 
The  claims  of  Cleveland,  in  this  respect,  have  already  been  considered ; 
and  to  some  extent,  also,  those  of  Maumee.  The  control  of  Cleveland, 
south  and  southeast,  embraces  a  country  of  about  40,000  square  miles ; 
lieing  a  quarter  larger  than  Ireland.  For  early  spring  supplies,  and  light 
goods,  this  domain  may  be  invaded  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  but 
for  the  shipments  east,  and  the  bulk  of  goods  from  New  York  and  Europe, 
it  belongs  legitimately  to  Cleveland. 
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Mamnee  will  have  in  thlB  trade  the  chief  control  of  not  less  than  100,000 
square  miles — say  12,000  in  Ohio,  80,000  in  Kentucky,  90,000  in  Indiana, 
10,000  in  Illinois,  13,000  in  Tennessee,  5,000  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama^ 
and  5,000  in  Michigan — ^to  say  nothing  of  her  claim  on  small  portions  &£ 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  This  domain  is  half  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  twice  as  fertile.  The  Miami  canal,  connecting  Maumee 
with  Cincinnati,  will,  with  that  part  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  which  forms 
the  common  trunk  after  their  junction,  be  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
miles  long.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  fi-om  Maumee  to  Terre  Haute, 
will  be  three  hundred  miles  long.  Of  this,  all  but  thirty  .six  miles,  at  its 
northern  extremity,  will  be  in  operation  the  present  season.  By  means 
of  these  canals,  and  the  rivers  with  which  they  communicate,  great  part 
of  this  extensive  region  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  water  trans- 
port for  its  n^idly  increasing  surplus. 

Chicago,  on  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  canal,  may  command,  in  its 
exchange  of  agricultural  for  manufiictured  products,  an  extent  of  territoiy 
as  large  as  that  oontrolled  by  Maumee.  Admitting  it  to  be  larger,  and  of 
this  our  readers  must  judge  tor  themselves,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  probable 
that  within  forty-seven  years  it  can  even  approximate,  in  population  or 
wealth,  to  the  comparatively  old  and  well-peopled  territory  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  commercial  influence  of  Maumee.  We  have  not 
suflicient  data  on  which  to  calculate  the  extent  of  country  that  will  come 
under  the  future  commercial  power  of  Chicago.  That  it  is  to  be  very 
great,  seems  probable,  fi-om  the  fine  position  of  that  port  in  reference  to 
the  lake,  and  an  almost  interminable  country  southwest,  west,  and  north- 
west of  it.  An  extension  of  the  Illinois  canal,  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  river, 
seems  destined  to  give  her  the  control  of  the  eastern  trade  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  except  what  she  now  has  by  means 
of  the  Illinois  river.  She  will  also  probably  participate  vdth  Maumee  ia 
the  lake  trade  with  the  Missouri  river  and  St.  Louis.  On  the  whole,  we 
deem  Chicago  alone,  of  all  the  lake  towns,  entitled  to  dispute  fiiture  pre- 
eminence  with  Maumee.  The  time  may  come,  after  the  period  under 
consideration,  when  the  extent  and  high  improvement  of  the  country 
making  Chicago  its  mart  for  commercial  operaticms,  may  enable  it  at  least 
to  sustain  the  second  place  among  the  great  towns  of  the  North  American 
valley,  if  not  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with  the  first. 

When  we  properly  consider  the  future  populousness  of  our  great  valley ; 
the  tendency  of  modem  improvements  to  build  up  large  towns ;  the  great 
and  increasing  inclination  of  population  and  tnule  to  and  through  the 
lakes,  and  the  decided  advantages  which  Maumee  possesses  over  any  other 
lake  port,  we  need  not  fear  being  over  sanguine  in  anticipating  for  the 
leading  town  on  that  port  a  growth  unrivalled  by  any  city  whose  history 
has  been  recorded. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come,  in  this  and  the  preceding  ar- 
tides  on  internal  trade,  are  not  expected  to  be  universally  or  generally 
acceptable.  Many  of  them  run  counter  to  the  hopes  and  preconceived 
opinions  of  too  many  persons  fer  us  to  expect  that  they  will  be  considered 
with  candor,  or  judged  with  impartiality.  The  fects  therein  contained 
will  be  encountered  with  less  alacrity.  On  these  we  rely.  For  these 
we  ask  a  dispassionate  uid  feir  examination.  If  other  and  different  con- 
clusions are  deducible  from  them  than  those  we  have  drawn,  it  would  give 
us  pleasure  to  acknowledge  our  error,  and  correct  it.     But  i^  after  a 
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dioroiigh  examination  of  tlie  fiibjeet,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  anticipa- 
tiona  c?  men,  who,  with  more  ability,  have  bestowed  much  lem  thought 
cm  it,  let  them  not  condemn  merely  because  our  conclusions  seem  to  them 
extraTagant ;  but  let  them  examine  ibr  themselves^  or,  if  they  will  not  do 
that,  let  them  hesitate  befi>re  they  pass  a  hasty  judgment  on  what  we 
liave  investigaled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  ar* 
rive  at  the  truth.  j.  w.  s. 


A«T.  ra—^ROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

A2f  IXHIBITBD  BT  THB  SBCEMIOAL  CaERSUS  TAJOOt  IN  THAT  miOD. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 


DISTBIBmON  OF  THS   mDUSTSIOUS   CLASSES. 

In  1820,  for  the  first  time,  the  census  took  an  account  of  the  number 
cf  persons  who  were  severally  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures.  In  the  succeeding  census,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  ;  but  that  of  1840  gave  a  fuller  enumeration  of 
the  industrious  classes,  distinguishing  them  under  the  several  heads  of 
mining,  agriculture,  commerce,  manu&ctures,  navigating  the  ocean,  in- 
ternal navigation,  and  the  learned  professions.  The  result  of  each  cen- 
0US  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tables : — 
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Showing  the  number  ofpertons  engaged  in  Mining,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufac 
turee,  Navigating  the  Ocean,  Internal  Navigation,  and  the  Learned  Frofeotione, 
according  to  the  eeneus  of  1840. 
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1,914<  1 1,050 

1 

675,083 

N«w  Yurk......... 

New  Jejuey ,,.,,«,. 
Penasylvami,.*..,! 

Dalaware,  ...B. 

MarykQd,......H... 

J}aL  of  Columbia, 

l,B9e 
26& 

4,603 

5 

320 

455,954 
56,701 

^7,53^ 

16,01.= 

72,04*, 

3S4 

28,468 

2,283 

15,338 

467 

3,281 

240 

173,193 

27,0(J4 

105,883 

4,060 

21,529 

2,278 

5,511 

1,143 

1,815 

401 

717 

126 

10,167  14,111 

1,625     1,627 

3,951     6,706 

235        199 

1,528    1,666 

80       2il3 

Middb  States,..,. 

7,093 

803,635 

50,077 

333,947 

9,713 

17,586  24,5121,351,500 

Virgima **...... 

Norih  CftroLina,... 
BiMith  Gamlina,,.. 
Georgia,.....,..,.,. 
Fk»rtd&, 

1,995 

589 

51 

574 

1 

318,771 
217,095 
19^,363 
209,383 
12,117 

6,361 
1,734 

1,958 

481 

54,147       58i^ 
14,322       327 
10,325       381 

7,984!      262 
1,177       455 

2,952^   3,866 
379^    l,0a6 
S48     1,481 
352i    1^0 
119       S04 

Southern  Statei,,. 

3,910 

955,729!    12,962 

87,9551    1,987 

4,149    7,887 

1,073,679 

Akb&ma,.. ......... 

Miaaissippi, ........ 

IfC)uisiaaiii.......... , 

9@ 
14 

1 
41 

103 

177,439 

13^,724 
79,289 
26,355 

227  J39 

2,212 
1,303 
8,549 
215 
2^17 

7,1951      256 
4,151         33 

7,565    1,322 

758     1,514 
100     1^06 

662     1  0114 

AfkaM9'9, ....     .  . 

1,173'          3         39 

17,815'         5$       302 

301 
2,042 

Teunene^, ........ 

Southwestern  g.,« 

255     650,546 

14,496 

37,@99i    1,669 

1.861 

6,381 

713,107 

jVllB^OUTl .   .........I 

74^      92,408 
331     197,738 
704;    272,579 
233.    148.^06 

2,S22 

3,448 

9,201 

3,076 

2,506 

798 

479 

355 

ll,10<l[        39 
23,217         44 
66,265l      212 
2il,590|        §9 
13,185!        63 

1,885 

968 

3,323 

3iri 

16fi 

2U9 

78 

1,469 

2,487 

5,663 

2,257 

2/121 

904 

259 

^6S 

Kenttjcky,..^*-,...- 

Oliip, ....,, .......... 

InHifinji.         _ « 

Illiilcns, ...... ..,...* 

40 
794 
217 

105,337 
56,521 

7,047 
10,469 

Wiscouam, ........ 

6,890 
1,814 
1.629 

24 

14 
13i 

Nt^thweatem  3.,. 

3,84a 

890,905 

22,315 

144,690|      496 

7,566 

15,425 

1,085,242 

Total, 

15,^11  3,719,951 

117,607 

791,749'  56,021 

33,076 

65,255 

1,708,870 
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CoMforaiiw  Vino  of  the  makber  ofpertanM  employed  in  Agrieuttmrt^  Commerce,  and 
Manufaetureo,  m  the  Jive  great  dwiowne  of  tke  United  SUUieo,  m  1890  and  1840, 
mnd  tke  rehUiDe  proportions  of  each  close* 


VI0M8. 

ToCaL 

^mooojLtmoxh  Dtn 

Agricol- 

Ck>m- 

Manufac^ 

Afrieal- 

Com- 

Manu- 

tnre. 

merce. 

tares. 

tare. 

merce. 

factures. 

New  EnglaQd  S^. 

S  1620 
;   1840 

284,903 
414.138 

24,185    81,922 
17.757  1874258 

391,010 
619.153 

72.8 
66.9 

6i2 
2.9 

21. 
30  jj 

Middle  States, 

'  1820 

522.508 

23,842*  159,839 

706,189 

74. 

3.4 

22.6 

•;   1840 

808,633 

50,0771  333,947 

1,192.657 

67.8 

ASi 

28. 

Soathern  States,.. 

1820 

718,510 

11,883    54,484 

784.877 

91.6 

1.5 

6.9 

;  1840 

955,729 

12,962    87.955 

1,056,646 

90.5 

1:2 

8.3 

SouthivAatem  FI 

1820 

212,148 

7,958    16.142 

236,248 

89.8 

3.4 

6.8 

1840 

650,546 

14.496    37,899 

702,941 

92.5 

2.1 

5.4 

Northwestern  S.,.. 

\1820 
;  1840 

332.577 

4,625    37,119 

364,321 

88.5 

1.3 

10.2 

890,905 

22.315|  144,690 

1,067,910 

84.2 

2J3 

13.6 

Total  U.  States, 

S  1820 
'J  1840 

2,070,646 

72,493;  349,506 

12,483,645 

83.4 

2.9 

13.7 

3.719,951 

117.607|  791,749 

14.629,307 

80.4 

2^ 

17.1 

Table  IV. 

Showirtg  the  proportions  in  wkieh  the  sefyeral  industrions  classes  of  the  Union,  accord* 
ing  to  the  census  of  1840,  are  distributed  among  its  great  geographical  divisions. 


asoQUArmcAJL  mvisioiis. 

Mining. 

Api- 
cal tore. 

Com- 
merce. 

Mano- 
factorei. 

Navka- 
tlngthe 
Ocean. 

lotenal 

navln- 

tton. 

Lean- 

Total. 

New  England  States, 

Middle  States, 

5.3 

46.7 

21.1 

1.6 

25.3 

11.1 
21.7 

24.8 
18.5 
23.9 

15.1 

42.6 

11. 

12.3 

19. 

93.6 
42.9 
11.1 
4.8 
18.3 

75J 
17.3 

3.5 

3. 

5.8 
53.9 

5.6 
12.5 
92.9 

16.9 
37.6 
12.1 
9.8 
93.6 

14.1 
96.1 

Southern  States, 

92.3 

Soath western  States, 

Northwestern  States, 

14.9 
99.6 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Table  V. 

Showing  the  ratio  which  the  number  of  persons  in  the  several  i$tdustrious  dosses  of 
each  great  geographical  division  of  the  States  hears  to  the  whole  population  of  suck 
diviswn^  according  to  the  census  of  1840. 


Number  of  persons  employed  In— 

Wbde 

«Ko«BApincAL  oivisioirs. 

liining, 
ailto 

A«rl- 
culmre, 
aalto 

Com- 
merce, 
aalto 

Manu- 
factures, 
aalto 

Navlfa- 
tingdie 
Ocean, 
aalto 

Internal 

nariga- 

tton. 

aalto 

Learn- 
ed pro- 
f^on8» 
aslto 

laboring 
aalto 

New  England  States, 

Middle  States, 

2755 
723 
1038 
8806 
1075 

5.4 
6.3 
3.5 
3.4 
4.6 

126 
102 
257 
155 
185 

12. 

15.3 

37.9 

56.6 

98.5 

53 

528 

1677 

1345 

8336 

1161 
291 
802 

1206 
546 

202 
209 
422 
351 
967 

3.31 
4.08 

Southern  States. 

3.01 

Southwestern  States, 

Northwestern  States, 

3.14 

3.8 

1122 

4.58 

145 

21.5 

304 

516 

961 

3.55 
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It  seenui,  by  the  preceding  tables,  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  bears  nearly  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  population  in  both  enumerations.  In 
1620,  these  classes,  amounting  to  2,483,645  persons,  in  a  population  of 
9,688,181,  were  25.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  number ;  and,  in  1840,  the 
same  classes  amounted  to  4,629,807  persons  in  a  population  of  17,069,453, 
which  is  27.1  per  cent.  If  the  four  classes,  then  added,  be  taken  into 
the  estimate,  the  proportion  will  be  28  per  cent.  This  proportion  must 
be  regarded  as  a  very  large  one,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  three 
classes  in  question  comprehend  a  very  small  number  of  females,  and  that 
one-hal^  or  very  nearly  half  of  the  males,  are  under  seventeen  years  of 
age. 

The  proportion  of  adult  males,  in  the  industrious  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  so  &r  as 
we  can  compare  them  by  means  of  the  very  different  plans  adopted  in 
the  two  countries  of  enumerating  those  classes  by  the  census.  There, 
only  the  males  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  reckoned;  whilst 
here,  all  persons  employed  in  the  several  branches  of  industry  are  count- 
ed, without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition. 

In  1881,  the  whole  number  of  males  in  Great  Britain,  twenty  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  was  8,944,511,  who  were  thus  distributed,  according  to 
the  census : — 

Employed  in  agricalture,  as  occupiers  or  laborers, 14243,057,  equal  to  31^  p.  cent. 

**  manufaclnrea, 404,317?     „       ^q-        ,» 

in  retail  trade  or  handicraft, 1,159,867  (  ^^'' 

Laborers,  employed  in  labor  not  agricultural, 608,712  "j 

Servants, 78.669 1      „       oflfi        " 

Capitalists,  professional  and  other  educated  men, 214,390  f 

Other  males, 235,499  J 


Total, 3,944,511  100. 

From  this  enumeration,  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the  two  last  men* 
tioned  classes,  amounting  to  449,889  persons,  there  were  8,494,622  males 
above  the  age  of  twenty  who  were  engaged  in  profitable,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  manual  occupations ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  Mr.  G. 
IL  Porter,  one  of  the  most  accurate  statistical  writers  of  that  country,  the 
residue,  who  were  not  thus  engaged,  constitute  114  out  of  every  1,000 
males  of  twenty  years  of  age ;  and  if  the  males  included  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  as  seamen  in  registered  vessels,  be  added  to  the  whole 
population,  the  number  will  be  reduced  to  106  of  every  1,000,  or  10.6 
■  per  cent. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  the  industrious  class  in  the  United  States, 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  British  enumeration,  we  must  deduct,  firom 
the  whole  number  returned  by  the  census  of  1840,  the  slaves  compre- 
hended under  that  class,  the  free  colored  persons,  the  white  females,  the 
white  males  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  professional  men,  for 
none  of  which  deductions,  except  the  last,  have  we  any  data  at  once  pre- 
cise and  authentic.  The  following  conjectural  estimate,  however,  is 
probably  not  wide  of  the  truth.  1.  The  slaves.  As  in  this  part  of  the 
population,  both  women  and  children  are  employed  in  field  labor,  espe- 
cially in  the  cotton  growing  states,  we  are  led  to  assign  to  the  laboring 
class  a  fitr  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  number  than  is  usual ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  proportion  mvmt  be  greatly  reduced  when  we  recol- 
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lect  that  nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  are  under  ten  years  of 
age  ;  and  that  much  the  larger  part  of  the  females,  as  well  as  a  consider* 
able  number  of  the  males,  both  adults  and  boys,  are  employed  as  house- 
hold servants,  who  were  not  reckoned  in  this  part  of  the  census.  When, 
to  these  deductions,  we  make  a  &ir  allowance  £ot  the  infirm  and  super* 
annuated,  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  would  seem  to  be  a  liberal  es- 
timate for  the  slave  labor  comprehended  in  the  census ;  and  this  rough 
estimate  receives  confirmation  fi-om  a  careful  inspection  of  the  returns, 
and  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  productive  laborers  in  the  slave- 
holding  and  other  states.  2.  The  occupations  of  the  free  colored  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  slaves,  we  will  also  deduct  two-fiflhs  of 
their  whole  number.  3.  The  white  females.  These  are  rarely  employ- 
ed in  any  branch  of  industry  noted  in  the  census,  except  in  the  manufac- 
tories ot  cotton,  and  other  woven  &bric8.  The  whole  number  thus  em- 
ployed, in  doors  and  out  of  doors,  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1640, 
100,612.  If,  in  some  of  these  establii^mients,  the  females  are  the  nu>st 
numerous,  in  others,  there  are  few  or  none.  We  will,  therefore,  suppose 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  to  be  females.  4.  The  white  nudes  wider 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  data,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  number  of  this  description  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  white 
males  between  fifleen  and  twenty  years  <^  age,  (756,022,)  afier  deduct- 
ing the  scholars  attending  the  colleges  and  grammar  schools,  (180,503.) 
This  would  m^ke  the  boys,  comprehended  in  the  industrious  classes, 
575,519,  though  the  number  can  scarcely  be  so  great. 

If  the  several  deductions  be  made,  in  conformiQr  with  the  preceding 
views,  the  result  will  be  as  follows : — 

In  aU  the  departments  of  indoftry, penons  4,798,870 

Deduct,  for  two-fifthe  of  the  colored  population, 1,149,598 

*'  the  white  females  employed  in  manufactures, 54,806 

"  white  males  under  20  years  of  age, 575,519 

**         professional  men, 65,255 

1,845,178 

The  whole  number  of  white  males  above  30  years  of  age  employed  in  trade     ■ 
and  manual  labor, 2,953,692 

Now,  the  whole  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty  years  of  age, 
was,  by  the  census  of  1840,  3,318,837 ;  fi'om  which,  if  the  above  number 
of  2,953,692  be  deducted,  the  difference,  which  is  365,145,  and  which 
comprehends  the  professional,  the  superannuated,  and  the  idle  classes,  is 
equivalent  to  110  aduH  males  out  of  1,000,  or  11  per  cent.  IfJ  however, 
two-fiflhs  be  too  large  a  proportion  for  the  working  slaves  reckoned  in 
the  census,  as  many  will  think,  a  reduction  of  their  number  will,  to  the 
same  extent,  increase  the  number  of  white  male  laborers,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  the  professional  and  unproductive  class.  But  the  propor- 
tion of  this  class  is  not  likely  to  difier  much  in  the  two  countries  ;  for,  in 
truth,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  men  in  every  country  are  compelled  to 
work  by  their  hands  or  their  wits  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  suited  to 
their  habits  and  tastes,  and  the  difiference  between  difierent  countries  it 
not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  the  labor  performed,  as  in  its  quality  and 
efiiciency. 

Whikt  all  civilized  countries  are  so  much  alike  as  to  the  amount  of  bu 
bor  put  in  requisition  to  satisfy  human  wants,  they  dififer  very  greatly  at 
to  the  distribution  of  that  labor  among  the  three  principal  branches  of  in- 
duirtiy ;  and  the  difference  is  very  {preat  in  this  respect,  not  only  betwee& 
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the  several  states,  but  in  the  whole  United  States,  in  1820  and  1840.  It 
is  seen  bj  Table  III,  that  the  proportion  of  labor  employed  in  agriculture 
and  commerce  had  diminishea ;  while  that  employed  in  manufactures  had, 
in  twenty  years,  increased  from  13.7  per  cent  to  17.1  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  llie  positire  increase  in  that  time  was  from  849,506  persons 
employed  in  1820,  to  791,749  employed  in  1840. 

This  increase  was  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  whose  manu- 
&cturing  population  had  enlarged  from  21  per  cent,  in  1820,  to  30.2  per 
cent,  in  1840 ;  in  which  time  the  same  class  of  population  had  nearly- 
trebled  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  trebled  in  Rh'ode  Island.  In  the 
southwestern  states,  alone,  the  proportion  of  agriculture  had  increased  ; 
in  all  the  others  it  had  diminished.  In  the  middle  and  northwestern,  the 
proportion  employed  in  commerce  experienced  a  small  increase.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  states,  not  only  was  the  proportion  less  in  1840  than  it  had 
been  in  1820,  but  the  number  of  persons  actually  employed  in  commerce 
was  less.  This  was  the  case  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina.  Is  this  falling  off  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of 
our  legitimate  share  of  the  West  India  trade  since  1830,  or  in  part,  also, 
to  some  difierence  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  census,  by  which  a  part  of 
the  seamen,  who,  in  1840,  were  separately  numbered,  were,  in  1820, 
reckoned  among  the  persons  employed  in  commerce  ?  The  first  cause 
seems  quite  adequate  to  the  effect  produced. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  whole  labor  of  Great  Britain  is  distributed 
amon^  the  several  departments  of  industry  in  the  same  proportions  as 
the  labor  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  the  difference  of  dis- 
tribution in  that  country  and  this  is  very  striking.  In  that  country,  agri- 
cultural  labor  is  but  31.5  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  here,  it  is  77.5  per 
cent.  In  that  country,  manu&ctures  and  trade  employ  28.8  per  cent  of 
the  whole  labor;  here,  they  employ  but  18.9  per  cent.  Each  country 
employs  its  industry  in  that  way  which  is  most  profitable  and  best  suited 
to  its  circumstances. 

Table  IV  shows  how  the  difierent  departments  of  productive  in- 
dustry are  distributed  among  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  states,  in  cen- 
tesimal proportions.  Two-thirds  of  the  mining  labor  is  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states.  The  southern  states  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labor, 
though  they  hold  but  the  third  rank  in  population.  Tlie  middle  states 
employ  the  least  labor  in  agriculture,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In 
commerce,  however,  they  employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them,  the  New 
England  states.  The  same  two  divisions  take  the  lead  in  manu&ctures, 
they  contributing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  labor  employed  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  seamen  are  furnished  by  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  nine-tenths  belong  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  More 
than  half  the  labor  employed  in  inland  navigation  is  in  the  middle  states, 
and,  next  to  them,  are  the  northwestern  states. 

Of  that  department  of  industry  which  comprehends  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  which  is  at  once  the  best  fruit  of  civilization,  and  the  most 
powerful  agent  of  its  further  advancement,  the  New  England  and  middle 
states  have  the  largest  proportion,  though  there  is  less  diversity  in  this 
than  in  the  other  industrious  classes. 

Of  the  individual  states.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  em- 
ploy the  greatest  number  in  mining ;  in  agriculture,  New  York,  Virginia, 
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and  Ohio ;  in  commerce,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  and  Mas* 
sachusetts ;  in  ocean  navigation,  next  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  but 
&r  behind,  is  New  York ;  in  internal  navigation.  New  York,  PennsyU 
vania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  furnish  20,000  out  of  the  30,000  employed. 

In  Table  V,  we  see  the  various  ratios  which  the  persons  employ* 
ed  in  the  several  branches  of  industry  bear  to  the  whole  population  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  states.  According  to  this  table,  without  regard* 
ing  local  diversities,  taking  the  whole  United  States  together,  the  great 
classes  of  occupation  range  themselves  in  the  following  order,  viz : — 

The  number  of  peisons  employed  in  agrictUture  if 1  oat  of  4| 

**  "  •*  manu&ctures  18 ••  sij 

•*  •*  "  commerce  18 *♦  145 

**  "  "  the  leirned  profcsmoM  is "  261 

••  "  "  navigation  the  ocean "  304 

"  •*  "  interaaljiavigation, *•  516 

•*  **  ••  mining,: ♦•  112* 

Taking  all  the  employments  together,  the  number  engaged  is  355  out 
of  every  1,000  of  the  whole  population  ;  which  implies,  on  the  ground* 
already  stated,  that  there  can  be  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  malea 
who  are  not  occupied  in  some  mode  of  profitable  industry. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

EDUCATION. 

In  adcfition  to  the  new  subjects  already  mentioned,  the  census  of  1840» 
also,  for  the  first  time,  embraced  the  statistics  of  education.  For  this 
purpose,  all  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz :  1.  Universities  or  colleges.  2.  Academies  and  grammar 
schools.  3.  Primary  schools ;  and  the  number  of  each  description,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  scholars  attending  each,  in  the  several  states, 
were  given.  It  also  enumerated  the  scholars  educated  at  the  public 
charge  in  each  state,  and  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  years 
of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

Of  the  many  substantial  benefits  of  educating  the  people,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  now  to  speak ;  since,  wherever  the  experiment  has  been  made» 
it  has  been  foimd  to  &vor  industry,  prudence,  temperance,  and  honesty, 
and  thus  eminently  to  conduce  to  the  respectability  and  happiness  of  a 
people.  But  the  motives  for  giving  knowledge  a  wide  difiusion  are  pe- 
culiarly  strong  in  this  country,  where  the  people,  beinff  the  sole  source 
of  political  power,  all  legislation  and  measures  of  public  policy  must,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  reflect  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  and  be  wise  and  liberal,  or  weak  and  narrow, 
minded,  according  to  the  character  of  those  by  whose  sufirages  authority 
is  given  and  is  taken  away.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  not  instructed 
and  intelligent,  how  can  they  understand  their  true  interests — ^how  distin> 

fuish  the  honest  purposes  of  the  patriot  from  the  smooth  pretences  of  the 
ypocrite — how  feel  the  paramount  obligations  of  law,  order,  justice,  and 
public  faith  ? 

5* 
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Table  9kotoing  the  nmnher  of  UmveniHee  or  CeUegee,  ef  Aeademiee  and  Qrammar 
SehooU,  q/*  Primary  and  Common  SehooU^  in  the  United  Statee,  with  the  number  of 
Seholare  of  each  deecri^tion^  the  number  of  Scholare  at  public  charge,  and  the  num- 
ber of  White  Pereone  over  20  yeare  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write^  according  to 
the  eeneue  of  1840. 


•TATI8 
AHD  TXEE1TORIB8. 


Uilrer- 
flitiea 
and 

coUefet. 


Btu- 
dentf. 


Acade- 
mies Ic 
Gram'ar 
Schools. 


Scholan. 


Primary 
Schools. 


Scholan. 


Scholan 
at 

public 
charge. 


mneratft. 


Maine, 

New  Hampehire,. 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,.-.. 
Connecticut, 


266 
433 
233 
769 
324 
832 


86 
68 
46 

251 
52 

127 


8,477 
5,799 
4,113 
16,746 
3,664 
4,865 


3,385 
2427 
2,402 
3,362 
434 
1,619 


164,477 
83,632 
82,817 

160,257 
17,355 
65,739 


60,212 
7,715 
14,701 
158,351 
10,749 
10,912 


3,241 
942 
2,276 
4,448 
1,614 
536 


New  England  States, 


19 


2,857 


63b. 


43,664 


13,329 


574,277262,640 


13,041 


New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylrania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 


12 
3 

20 
1 

12 
2 


1,285 
443 

2,034 

23 

813 

224 


505 
66 

290 
20 

133 
26 


34,715 

3,027 

15,970 

764 

4,289 

1,389 


10,593 

1,207 

4,978 

152 

565 

29 


502.367 

52,563 

179,989 

6,924 

16,851 

851 


27,075 
7,128 

73,908 
1,571 
6,624 


44,452 
6,385 

33,940 
4,832 

11.817 
1,033 


Middle  States, . 


50 


4.822 


1,040 


60,154 


17,514 


741,565 


116,788 


102,459 


Viiginia, 

North  Carolina,.. 
South  Carolina,.. 

Georgiai 

Florida, 


13 
2 
1 

11 


1,097 
158 

168 
622 


141 

117 

176 

18 


11,083 

4,398 

4,326 

7,878 

732 


1,561 

632 

566 

601 

51 


35,331 
14,937 
12,520 
15,561 
925 


9.791 

124 

3,524 

1,333 

14 


58,787 
56,609 
20,615 
30,717 
1,303 


Sonthem  States,., 


27 


2,045 


834 


28,417 


3,411 


79,274 


14,786 


168,031 


Alabama,..., 
Mississippi,.. 
Louisiana, ... 
Arkansas,... 
Tennessee,.. 


2 

7 

12 


152 
454 
989 


492 


114 

71 

52 

8 

152 


5.018 
2,553 
1,995 
300 
5,539 


639 
382 
179 
113 
983 


164^43 
8,236 
3,573 
2,614 

25,090 


3,213 

107 

1,190 


6.907 


22.592 
8,360 
4,861 
6,567 

58,531 


Southwestern  States. 


29 


2,087 


397 


15,405 


55,756   11,417 


100,911 


Missouri,... 
Kentucky, .. 

Ohio, 

Indiana^.... 

Illinois, 

Michigan,.. 
Wisconsin, . 
Iowa,. 


6 
10 
18 
4 
5 
5 


495 
1.419 
1,717 
322 
311 
158 


47 

116 

73 

54 

42 

12 

2 

1 


1,926 

4,906 

4,310 

2.946 

1.967 

485 

65 

25 


642 

952 

5.186 

1.521 

1,241 

975 

77 

63 


16,788;  526 
24,641  429 
218.6091  51,812 


48.169 

34,876 

29,701 

1.937 

1,500 


Northwestern  State*. 


48 


4,222 


347 


16.630 


10.657 


376,241 


6,929 

1,683 

998 

315 


19,457 

40.013 

35.394 

38.100 

27.502 

2,173 

1,701 

1,118 


62,692   165,463 


Total,. 


173 


16,233 


3,248 


1644270 


47,207 


1,845.113468.3231549,905 
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JMb  dbvHi^  the  lUHe  which  tht  mmher  tf  Cetk^e  StudewU^  •/  S^toUn  m  the 
Orammar  Scheele  and  m  the  Primary  Sehoole,  and  the  number  if  the  Illiterate  m 
each  State  hear  ta  the  white  pepulaiion  of  euch  State. 


STATU  Am 

Rat.  to  white  pop.  4 

ifieh.te 

Ratio  to' 
imter'e.. 

1 

STATES  AKD 

Taaarroaias. 

Rat  ID  white  pop.  of  seh.  IB 

Ratio  to 

TKaarroaiss. 

Col- 

Gram. 
Schoola. 

Primary 
Bchoolt. 

Col- 
leges. 

Gram. 
School!. 

ISSS?. 

miter'c. 

Maine, 

All  to 
1883 
656 
1250 
948 
326 
362 

Aslto 
59. 
48.8 
70.8 
43.5 
28.8 
62.6 

Aslto 
3. 
3.4 
3.5 
4.5 
6. 
4.6 

All  to 
154. 
300. 
128. 
164. 
65.4 
574. 

Florida, 

Afllto 

All  to 
38.1 

All  to 

30J2 

Aslto 
21.4 

N.Hamp.v. 
Vermont,.... 
Massachua.,. 
R.  laUnd,... 
Coonecticut, 

Southern  8., 

989 

67.5 

UiSi 

11.4 

Alabama,.... 
Mississippi,. 
Louisiana, . . 
Arkansas,... 

2205 
394 
160 

66.8 
70.1 
79.4 

258. 

115. 

20.6 
21.7 
44.3 
29.6 
25.5 

14.8 
21.4 
326 

N.EngI'dS. 

774 

50.6 

3.8 

169.6 

11.8 

Tennessee, . 
S'westem  S. 

1302 

10  9 

New  York,. 
New  Jersey, 
PennsyWan. 
Delaware,... 
Maryland,... 
Diat.  of  Col.. 

1851 
793 
825 

2546 
391 
136 

68.5 
116. 
105. 
76.6 
74.3 
2J2 

4.7 
6.7 
9.3 
8.4 
16.9 
36.6 

53.5 
55. 

49.4 
12.1 
26.9 
29.6 

666 

90.2 

24.9 

13.7 

Missouri,.... 
Kentucky,.. 
Ohio 

654 

416 

874 

2107 

1518 

1382 

168. 
120. 
348. 
233. 
240. 
436. 
473. 
1717. 

19.3 
23.9 

6.8 
14. 
13.5 

7.1 
15.9 
28.6 

16.6 
14.7 
42.4 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan,... 
Wisconsin, . 
Iowa 

17.8 
17.1 
97.3 
18. 

Middles 

998 

80. 

6.5 

47. 

Viip'nia,.... 
N.  Carolina, 

678 
3662 
1542 

655 

60.9 
110. 
59.9 
51.7 

20.9 
32.4 

12.6 

8.5 

38.4 

S.  Carolina,. 
Georgia, .... 

20.7      12.5 
26J      13i) 

1 

N'wesfn  S., 

912 

231. 

10.2 

23.3 

1     Total 

874      86.37 

7.69 

25iJ7 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  number  of  college  students  amounts 
to  somewhat  more  than  a  nine-hundreth  part  of  the  white  population ; 
that  the  scholars  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools  are  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  the  college  students ;  that  the  scholars  of  the  primary  schools 
are  near  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  the  last ;  and  that  the  scholars  of 
every  description  are  equal  to  just  one-seventh  of  the  white  population. 
The  relative  numbers,  distributed  in  centesimal  proportions,  would  be  as 
follows : — 

College  students, 0.8  per  cent. 

Scholars  in  grammar  schools, 8.1        " 

•*         primary  schools, 91.1        *' 


100. 


If  the  free  colored  be  added  to  the  white  population,  in  consideration 
of  that  class  furnishing  a  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  the  primary  schools, 
the  proportion  which  each  description  of  scholars  bears  to  the  free  popu- 
lation would  be  thus  reduced,  viz :'  college  students,  as  1  to  8.98 ;  scho- 
lars in  granunar  schools,  as  1  to  88./^ ;  scholars  in  primary  schools,  as 
1  to  7.y^ ;  and  the  scholars  of  every  description,  as  1  to  7,^. 

The  diversity  among  the  states,  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars,  is  prin- 
cipally  in  those  of  the  primary  schools.  In  the  number  of  college  stu- 
dents, no  division  of  the  states  has  greatly  above  or  below  the  average 
of  1  to  874  of  the  white  population ;  and  in  the  scholars  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  the  northwestern  states  difier  widely  from  the  other  divisions. 
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But  in  the  primary,  or  elementary  schools,  the  proportion  in  New  Eng- 
land is  nearly  double  that  of  the  middle  states,  nearly  three  times  that 
of  the  northwestern  states,  and  between  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states.  The  difference  as  to  the 
number  of  illiterate,  is  yet  greater.  If  the  other  divisions  be  compared 
with  New  England,  the  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  three  and 
a  half  times  as  great  in  the  middle  states ;  seven  times  as  great  in  the 
northwestern  states ;  twelve  times  in  the  southwestern  states ;  and  near- 
ly fifteen  times  in  the  southern  states. 

These  diversities  are  attributable  to  several  causes,  but  principally  to 
the  difference  in  density  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of  town  popu- 
lation. In  a  thinly.peopled  country,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  ob- 
tain  schooling  for  his  children,  either  by  his  own  means,  or  by  any  means 
that  the  state  is  likely  to  provide  ;  but  where  the  population  is  dense,  and 
especially  in  towns,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  ffive  to  every  child  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  without  onerously  taxing  the  community.  This  is  al- 
most literally  true  in  all  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
northwestern  states,  and  particularly  those  which  are  exempt  from  slaves, 
the  number  of  their  elementary  schools  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
southern  or  southwestern  states,  although  their  population  is  not  much 
more  dense  ;  but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those  states,  who  were  most- 

Sfrom  New  England  or  New  York,  brought  with  them  a  deep  sense  of 
e  value  and  importance  of  the  schools  for  the  people  ;  they  were  better 
able  to  provide  such  schools,  in  consequence  of  their  making  their  settle- 
ments, as  had  been  done  in  their  parent  states,  in  townships  and  villages. 
We  thus  see  that  Michigan,  which  has  but  a  thin  population  even  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  state,  has  schools  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  popu- 
lation. The  wise  policy  pursued  first  in  New  England,  and  since  by  the 
states  settled  principally  by  their  emigrants,  of  laying  off  their  territory 
into  townships  and  of  selling  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  before  those  of 
other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded  their  first  settlers 
the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  and  of  co-operation.  In  this  way,  they 
were  at  once  provided  with  places  of  worship,  and  with  schools  adapted 
to  their  circumstances. 

The  census  also  shows  a  great  difference  among  the  states,  as  to  the 
number  of  scholars  at  public  charge  ;  but  this  difference  is  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  different  modes  in  which  they  have  severally  provided  for 
popular  instruction.  In  some,  the  primary  schools  are  supported  by  a 
tax,  as  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  in  others, 
by  a  large  public  fund,  as  in  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  some  others ;  and 
others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  treasury,  and  partly  by  private  contri- 
bution, as  in  New  York.  In  both  the  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  con- 
sidered as  educated  at  the  public  expense,  though  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  first  class  of  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  so  far  as  regards 
the  public  bounty. 

Of  the  three  descriptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  their  great 
number,  seem  to  be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration,  if  we  look 
merely  to  their  direct  influence  on  individuals ;  but  if  we  regard  the  po- 
litical and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  contributes 
most  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The  primary  schools  give  in- 
struction and  improvement  to  the  bulk  of  the  voters,  the  great  reservoir 
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of  political  power.  The  grammar  schools  educate  that  class  whose  views 
and  feelings  mainly  constitute  public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national 
policy,  legislation,  and  morals,  and  who  thus  give  political  power  its  par* 
ticular  directions.  It  is  from  the  least  numerous  class — the  collegiate — 
that  the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  function- 
aries are  drawn,  as  well  as  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of  the 
heahht  the  rights,  and  the  consciences  of  men. 

Tliere  is  another  important  class  of  instructors  of  which  the  census 
takes  no  separate  notice,  that  is,  the  ministers  of  religion,  who,  once  a 
week  or  oflener,  besides  performing  the  rites  of  worship,  each  according 
to  the  modes  of  his  sect,  indoctrinate  large  congregations  in  articles  of 
faith,  and  inculcate  man's  religious  and  moral  duties.  The  number  of 
ministers  of  every  denomination  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  at  the 
taking  of  the  last  census,  and  the  deeply  interesting  character  of  the  top- 
ics on  which  they  treat  gives  to  this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  men ;  but  fortunately  it  is  so  divkled  by  the  mu- 
tual counteractions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  longer  upheave  the  foun- 
dations of  civil  society,  or  seriously  afiect  the  public  peace  ;  yet  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  ministers  over  their  respective  followers  is  rather  enhanced 
than  diminished  by  the  rivalry  of  different  sects,  and  the  more  as  they  are 
all  improving  in  information  and  oratorical  talent.  They  now  bear  away 
the  palm  of  eloquence,  both  from  the  bar  and  the  deliberative  assemblies. 
If  this  vast  moral  power  spends  its  force  yet  oflener  on  speculative  subtil- 
ties,  than  on  awakening  emotion  or  influencing  conduct ;  if  it  aims,  in  a  word, 
more  to  teach  men  what  to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  cir- 
cumstance affords,  perhaps,  as  much  matter  of  congratulation  as  regret, 
when  we  recollect  how  easv  the  pure,  mild,  and  h^thy  influence  which 
religion  miffht  exert,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exert,  could  be  con- 
verted into  bitter  intolerance  and  the  excesses  of  wild  fanaticism. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  popular  instruction — the  pericNlical  press 
— ^which  is  noticed  by  the  census  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  which  is  exclusively  occupied,  not  only  with  worldly  afiaurs,  but  with 
the  events  of  the  passing  hour.  It  keeps  every  part  of  the  country  in- 
fermed  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  every  other,  that  is  likely  to  touch  men's 
interests  or  their  sympathies — ^volcanoes,  earthquakes,  tempests,  conflagra- 
tions, and  explosions.  Nor,  in  attending  to  the  vast,  does  it  overlook  the 
minute.  No  form  of  human  suffering  escapes  its  notice,  from  the  miseries 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  to  the  failure  of  a  merchant,  or  the  loss  of 
a  pocket-book.  Every  discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  improvement  in 
husbandry  or  household  economy,  in  medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  sup- 
posed,  is  immediately  proclaimed,  as  are  all  achievements  in  any  pursuit 
of  life,  whether  in  catching  whales  or  shooting  squirrels,  or  in  riding,  run- 
ning,  jumping,  or  walking.  There  scarcely  can  be  an  overgrown  ox  or 
hog  make  its  appearance  on  a  farm,  or  even  an  extraordinary  apple  or 
turnip,  but  their  feme  is  heralded  through  the  land.  Here  we  learn  every 
legislative  measure,  from  that  which  establishes  a  tariff  to  that  which  gives 
a  pension— every  election  or  appointment,  from  a  president  to  a  postmas- 
ter— the  state  of  the  market,  the  crops,  and  the  weather.  Not  a  snow  is 
suffered  to  fall,  or  a  veiy  hot  or  very  cold  day  to  appear,  without  being 
recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what  every  man  in  every  city  pays  for  his 
loaf  or  his  beefsteak,  and  what  he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eats, 
drinks,  and  wears.     Here,  deaths  and  marriages,  crimes  and  follies,  fash- 
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ions  and  amusements,  exhibit  the  busy,  ever-changing  drama  of  human  life. 
Here,  too,  we  meet  vrith  the  specula^ons  of  wisdom  and  science,  the  efiii* 
sions  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of  wit ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  jest  that  has  been  uttered  in  Boston  or  LouisviUe,  is,  in  little  more 
than  a  week,  repeated  in  every  town  in  the  United  States :  or  that  the 
wisdom  or  the  pleasantry,  the  ribaldry  or  the  coarseness,  exhibited  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  Congress,  is  made  by  the  periodical  press  to  give  pleasure 
or  distaste  to  one  hundred  thousand  readers. 

Nor  is  its  agency  limited  to  our  own  concerns.  It  har  eyes  to  see,  and  ears 
to  hear,  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  every  part  of  the  globe — and  the  most 
secluded  hermit,  if  he  only  takes  a  newspaper,  sees,  as  in  a  telescope,  and 
often  as  in  a  mirror,  everything  that  is  transacted  in  the  most  distant  re- 
gions ;  nor  can  any  thing  memorable  befall  any  considerable  part  of  our 
species,  that  it  is  not  forthwith  communicated,  with  the  speed  of  steam,  to 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  newspaper  press  is  thus  a  most  potent  engine,  both  for  good  and 
eviL  It  too  often  ministers  to  some  of  our  worst  passions,  and  lends  new 
force  to  party  intolerance  and  party  injustice. 

iDcenditque  aDimam  dlcUs,  atqae  aggeratiras. 
But  its  benefits  are  incalculably  greater.  By  communicating  all  that  is 
pasong  in  the  bustling  world  around  us,  whether  it  be  little  or  great,  virtue 
or  crime,  useful  or  pernicious,  pleasurable  or  painful,  without  those  exag- 
gerations  and  forced  congruities  which  we  meet  with  in  other  forms  of  Ih* 
erature,  it  imparts  much  of  the  same  just  knowledge  of  men  and  things  as 
experience  and  observation.  Its  novelties  five  zest  to  life.  It  affords  oc- 
cupation to  the  idle,  and  recreation  to  the  mdustrious.  It  saves  one  man 
from  torpor,  and  relieves  another  firom  care.  Even  in  its  errors,  it  unc(Mi* 
sciously  renders  a  homage  to  virtue,  by  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and 
praising  none  to  whom  it  does  not  impute  merit  and  moral  excellence* 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will,  in  time,  without  losing  any  of  its  usefiilness,  leas 
often  offend  against  good  taste  and  good  manners,  and  show  more  &imess 
in  political  controversy. 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  then  in  the  United  States 
138  daily  newspapers,  1,142  issued  weekly,  and  125  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  besides  227  other  periodical  publications.  Such  a  diftusion  of  intel- 
ligence  and  information  as  there  numbers,  has  never  existed  in  any  other 
country  or  age. 


abt.  iv^the  protective  system. 

mmnKR  n. 

ITS  EXPEDIENCY  AND  NECESSITY. 

In  our  first  number,  we  attempted  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion was  designed  not  so  much  for  the  rich,  as  for  the  poor — ^not  for  the 
capitalist,  but  for  the  laborer ;  and  that  this  doctrine  was  interwoven  with 
our  institutions,  so  that  the  object  for  which  our  government  was  formed 
could  not  be  secured  %vithout  its  exercise.  We  also  attempted  to  show, 
and  we  think  succeeded  in  showing,  that  this  doctrine  was  free  from  all 
constitutional  objections.  It  was  there  seen  that  the  power  to  *'  lay  du- 
ties"  was  restrained  by  nothing  but  the  "  general  welftire"  of  the  coun- 
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tiy,  and  tkat  this  general  welfiure  required  the  exercise  of  the  protective 
principle.  It  was  also  clearly  shown  that  the  phrase,  ^*  to  regulate  com- 
merce," engrafted  upon  the  constitution,  was  understood  by  the  people  to 
include  the  power  *'  to  encourage  manufactures" — ^that  this  meaning  of 
the  phrase  was  settled  by  the  usage  of  all  nations,  and  particularly  by  the 
xisage  of  the  states  under  the  confederation ;  and  that,  when  this  power 
was  granted  to  Congress,  it  was  understood  by  the  firamers  of  the  consti- 
tution^ and  by  the  people  who  ratified  it,  that  the  commercial  power  thus 
granted  included  the  power  to  foster  our  own  industry,  and  protect  our 
manu&cturing  interests.  It  was  further  shown  that  the  first  Congress 
which  assembled  under  the  constitution,  composed  of  many  of  the  distin- 
tingmshed  statesmen  who  fittmed  the  constitution,  and  who  were  members 
of  the  state  conventions  where  that  instrument  was  ratified — that  this 
Congress  were  tmanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  constitution  gave  full 
power  in  the  prembes ;  and  that  they  passed  a  protective  tarifi*  bill,  set- 
ting forth,  in  the  preamble,  that  duties  were  imposed  "  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement  tmd  protection 
of  manufactio'es.^^  It  was  likewise  shown  that  this  cotemporaneous  con- 
struction of  the  constitution,  given  by  its  authors,  had  been  acquiesced  in 
by  all  departments  of  the  government,  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  that 
every  President  and  every  Congress  had  given  it  their  support ;  and  that 
there  had  never  been  a  moment,  since  the  passage  of  the  first  tarifi*  by 
the  first  Congress,  when  protection  had  not  been  the  law  of  the  land. 

From  this  view  of  the  argument,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  expediency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  constitu* 
tionality  of  protection. 

The  propriety  of  sustaining  our  own  interests,  and  fostering  our  own 
industry,  is  so  obvious,  that  little  need  be  said  upon  the  subject,  further 
than  to  answer  some  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  made 
against  this  policy.  But  before  we  consider  these  objections,  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  passing  notice  of  the  doctrine  of  "  fi-ee  trade,"  which  is 
put  forth  at  the  present  day  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  And  what 
18  this  boaste<l  doctrine  of  fi^e  trade  ?  If  it  means  anything  which  is  in- 
telligible, it  means  that  all  duties  on  imports  should  be  removed ;  and  that 
all  laws  and  treaties  which  secure  any  advantage  to  our  own  commerce 
and  shipping,  over  that  of  other  nations,  should  be  annuUed.  In  a  word, 
this  doctrine  goes  on  the  ground  that  an  American  Congress  should  cease 
to  legislate  for  the  American  people,  and  legislate  for  the  world.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  advocates  of  free  trade  avow  this,  or  that  this  is  their 
design ;  but  I  do  say  that  their  principles  involve  this  idea — and  if  they . 
were  carried  out  to  their  full  extent,  such  would  be  the  practical  result. 
The  doctrine  of  firee  trade  also  implies  '*  direct  taxation  ;"  and  the'  advo- 
cate of  it  must,  to  be  consistent,  maintain  that  all  the  burdens  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  borne  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people. 

Now  who  is  prepared  for  this  7  Who  is  willing  that  all  restrictions 
should  be  removed  firom  our  commerce,  and  that  no  preference  should  be 
given  to  American,  over  foreign  productions  ?  The  most  numerous  class 
of  free  trade  men  will  probably  be  found  among  our  merchants,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  navigating  interest.  They  maintain  that  all  restrictive 
t&nfb  impair  our  commerce,  and  hence  should  be  removed.  But  while 
they  are  pleading  for  firee  trade  for  others,  they  are  ei^oying  protection  for 
themselves.     From  the  establishment  of  the  government  to  the  present 
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timef  a  preference  has  been  given  to  American  shipping.  A  duty  en 
tonnage,  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  our  own  carrying  tra^  to 
our  own  shipping,  was  imposed  by  the  first  Congress ;  and  other  provis- 
ions have  been  added,  firom  time  to  time,  seeking  the  same  end.  We  are 
far  from  objecting  to  these  provisions ;  we  contend  that  they  are  wise  and 
proper — that,  in  our  navigation  and  coasting  trade,  there  should  be  a 
preference  given  to  American  bottoms.  But  it  is  totally  inconsistent  for 
those  who  are  enjoying  this  protection  to  advocate  free  trade.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that,  Uke  many  other  theorists,  they  hate  the  doctrine 
for  others — ^not  fi>r  themselves.  Great  Britain,  since  the  days  of  Adam 
Smith,  has  been  for  free  trade  in  theory ;  but  whenever  she  has  been 
called  upon  to  carry  this  doctrine  into  practical  efiect,  she  has  always  felt 
herself  ^*  free"  to  aidopt  such  regulations  as  were  the  most  productive  of 
her  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  other  nations.  And  so 
of  our  commercial  men,  who  advocate  free  trade.  They  demand  protec- 
tion for  themselves,  but  deny  it  to  others.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Are  those  con- 
cemed  in  navigation  willing  that  all  laws  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
tonnage  should  be  repealed,  and  that  foreigners  be  permitted  to  compete 
with  them  for  our  canying  and  coasting  trade  ?  Are  the  ship-builders 
disposed  to  yield  the  protection  which  is  extended  to  them  ?  Until  they 
are  disposed  to  give  up  the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  our  legis- 
lation, the  cry  of  ^'  free  trade"  comes  from  them  with  an  ill  grace. 

There  is  another  class  of  free  trade  men,  who  shrink  from  the  neces- 
sary corollary,  direct  taxation.  They  would  have  all  duties  on  imports 
repealed,  and  hence  all  revenue  from  that  source  cut  off;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  would  not  consent  to  impose  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people  I  Now 
I  should  like  to  know  what  such  men  would  have  ?  If  they  are  in  fevor 
of  free  trade,  let  them  come  up  to  the  work  like  men,  and  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  government  by  a  direct  tax.  But  they  tell  us 
that  they  are  in  fevor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  ;  that  they  go  for  a  20  per 
cent  horizontal  rate  of  duty.  But  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  this  ? 
Opposed  to  all  restrictions  upon  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  in  fevor 
of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  all  articles  I  This  is  as  &r  removed  from 
free  trade,  as  our  present  system.  During  the  last  commercial  year,  the 
free  articles  imported  into  the  country  exceeded  $66,000,000 — being  but 
a  fraction  short  of  one-half  of  our  foreign  imports ;  and  if  to  these  we 
add  the  articles  paying  less  than  20  per  cent,  it  would  amount  to  consid- 
erable more  than  one-half  of  our  entire  imports.  Now,  according  to 
this  notion  of  unrestricted  commerce,  one-half  of  all  our  imports  which 
are  now  free,  or  nearly  so,  are  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent ;  and  this  is  called  "  free  trade !" 

I  mention  these  things,  to  show  the  extremes  into  which  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  are  compelled  to  go.  Beginning  with  a  system  which  is 
totally  impracticable,  they  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  almost  every 
subterfege  to  defend  it.  The  feet  is,  free  trade  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things ;  and  an  attempt  to  adopt  it  would  be  destructive  of  our  best 
interests. 

Suppose  we  should  at  once  repeal  our  tariff  of  duties,  and  blot  from  our 
statute-book  every  act  which  gives  a  preference  to  American  shipping — 
would  this  constitute  free  trade  ?  Take  our  commerce  with  England  for 
example.  We  open  all  our  ports  to  her,  and  receive  her  commodities 
free  of  duty.     What  treatment  do  we  receive  from  her  in  return  ?    Does 
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die  open  ker  ports,  and  admit  our  staples  free  of  dutj  ?  No— in  ber  re- 
vised tariff  of  1842,  she  imposes  a  duty  which,  if  carried  out  ad  yalorem, 
would  amount  to  the  following  rates : — Saked  bee^  59  per  cent ;  bacon, 
109  per  cent ;  butter,  70  per  cent ;  Indian  com,  average,  30  per  cent ; 
flour,  average,  80  per  cent ;  rosin,  75  per  cent ;  sperm  oil,  33  per  cent ; 
■perm  candies,  SS  per  cent ;  tobacco,  unmanu&ctured,  1,000  per  cent ; 
tobacco,  manu&ctured,  1,200  per  cent ;  salted  pork,  33  per  cent ;  soap, 
SOO  per  cent ;  spirits  from  grain,  500  per  cent ;  spirits  from  molasses, 
1,600  per  cent. 

Here  is  the  free  trade  which  Great  Britain  extends  to  us.     She  imposes 
such  duties  as  her  own  interest  requires.     It  is  an  absurdity  to  talk  of 
free  trade,  unless  it  is  reciprocated.    Opening  our  ports  to  Great  Britain, 
and  admitting  her  commodities  duty  free,  while  she  pursues  her  present 
policy,  is  &r  from  constituting  what  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  free 
reciprocal  commerce.     But  there  is  a  sort  of  looseness  in  the  phrase, 
"  free  trade,"  which  renders  this  discussion  embarrassing.    The  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  do  not  tell  us  with  sufficient  precision  what  they  mean  by 
the  phrase.     If  they  mean  that  we  should  take  off  all  restrictions  from 
commerce,  whether  other  nations  do  or  not,  it  is  one  thing ;  but  if  they 
mean  that  we  should  do  it  towards  those  nations  which  will  reciprocate 
tiie  fiivor,  is  quite  another  thing.     But  the  phrase  must  imply  a  trade 
which  is  mutually  beneficial,  or  it  must  not.     If  it  does  not  imply  a  trade 
that  is  mutually  unrestricted  and  mutually  beneficial,  that  is  a  good  reason 
finr  rejecting  it.     I  have  not  made  sufficient  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
political  non-resistance,  to  advocate  a  system  of  trade  which  enriches 
other  nations  by  impoverishing  us.     I  cannot  consent  to  open  our  ports, 
duty  firee,  to  those  nations  which  throw  every  embarrassment  in  the  way 
of  our  commerce.     My  political  creed  does  not  require  me  to  love  other 
nations  better  than  my  own.     But  if  free  trade  implies  a  trade  mutually 
advantageous,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  it ;  but  this  can  never  be  done  by 
taking  ^  all  commercial  restrictions.     If  the  trade  is  to  be  mutually  ben- 
eficial, it  must  not  only  imply  a  reciprocity  in  commercial  regulations,  but 
a  similarity  in  condition,     llie  position  of  one  nation  may  give  her  such  an 
advantage,  that  the  removal  of  all  commercial  restrictions  would  enable 
her  to  swallow  up  all  others.     Great  Britain  has,  in  her  manufiictures,  **  so 
got  the  start  of  the  majestic  world,"  that  she  is  able  ^  to  bear  the  palm 
akme."     Hie  same  rate  of  duty  which  she  requires  to  protect  her  manu&c- 
tures,  would  be  no  protection  to  us*     She  has  other  advantages,  besides  the 
perfection  of  her  manufiu^tures.     As  compared  with  us,  she  is  densely  pop- 
ulated ;  the  capital  there  employed  is  not  worth  more  than  two-thirds  as 
much  as  it  is  in  this  countiy,  and  labor  can  be  had  there  for  one-third  of 
what  it  costs  here.     Now,  under  these  circumstances,  a  removal  of  all  com- 
mercial restrictions  would  operate  to  her  advantage,  imd  to  our  injury.    The 
English  manu&cturer,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  iron  for  his  machineiy,  the 
re(£ced  rate  of  interest,  the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  other  causes,  can  prepare 
his  mill  for  operation  some  twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  manufkcturer  in  this 
couiitry ;  and  afler  it  is  in  operation,  his  labor  will  cost  him  less  than  half  the 
sum  the  American  manufocturer  woukl  be  compelled  to  give.     The  mutual 
repeal  of  all  duties  (m  manufiictured  goods,  would  be  the  ndn  of  our  manu- 
iietures ;  and,  in  feet,  bring  labor  in  this  country  down  to  the  low  price  given 
in  Europe.     And  the  same  wouM  be  true  of  our  shipping  interest.    Remove 
the  protection  given  to  this  interest,  and  Ekigland  would  do  our  canying  and 
VOL.  n. — ^No*  I*  6 
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coasting  business  for  ns,  at  the  ruin  of  our  shipping  interest.  UnrestnaBed 
trade  between  us  and  Great  Britain  would  be  like  free  intercourse  betweoi 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb.     In  both  cases,  the  stronger  would  devour  the  other. 

And  what  is  true  of  Great  Britain,  is  substantially^  true  of  France  and 
Gennanj.  The  low  rate  of  interest,  and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  give  them 
a  decided  advantage  over  us  in  their  manu&ctures ;  and  unrestrained  com* 
merce  between  them  and  us  would  redound  to  their  advantage,  and  to  our 
injuiy.  We,  as  a  nation,  are  peculiarly  situated.  We  are  separated  from 
the  old  world  by  distance,  and  bj  the  nature  <xf  our  institutions.  Our  lead* 
ing  characteristic  is,  that  our  citizens  are  freemen,  and  are  laborers.  The 
nature  of  our  institutions  tends  to  elevate  the  woridng  chisses,  and  to  secure 
to  the  laborer  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  toil.  This  raises  the  price  o( 
labor — it  makes  the  laborer  a  man.  So  long  as  we  maintain  this,  our  na- 
tional characteristic,  by  protecting  our  own  industry,  our  country  will  be 
prosperous.  But  let  the  pleasing  but  delusive  doctrine  of  free  trade  obtam 
in  our  land — ^let  that  policy  under  which  we  have  grown  up  and  prospered, 
be  abandoned,  and  let  us  open  our  ports  to  the  &bric8  of  those  nations 
whose  hardy  laborers  can  obtain  but  a  shilling  a  day,  and  board  themselves, 
and  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress which  would  ensue.  When  our  navigators  are  driven  fit)m  the  ocean, 
and  our  manu&cturers  and  mechanics  from  their  mills  and  their  work* 
shops,  and  all  are  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil,  the  beauties  of  free  trade 
wouM  be  realized.  We  might  have  agricultural  products,  but  we  should 
have  no  maricet.  Being  dependent  upon  other  nations  ^r  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  a  market  fi)r  our  produce, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  toil  for  a  mere  pittance,  and  should,  like  Tan* 
talus  in  the  fiible,  perish  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  plenty. 

But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depict  the  evils  of  free  trade,  as  there  is  not 
the  least  prospect  of  its  being  adopted,  unless  we  blindly  open  our  ports  to 
those  nations  which  close  theirs  against  us.  The  new  tariff  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  has  been  hailed  as  an  approach  to  free  trade,  does  not  prac- 
tically make  the  same  amount  of  reduction  that  has  generally  been  supposed. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  duties  she  imposes  upon  some  of  our  staples. 
The  rate  of  dutj  on  the  articles  we  have  mentioned,  would  average  more 
than  S50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  She  has  made  considerable  reducticms  in 
her  new  tarifl^  but  many  of  them  are  of  but  little  practical  consequence. 
Some  articles  whkh  were  formerly  prohibited,  she  now  admits,  but  on  a 
duty  so  nearly  prohibitory,  that  they  can  never  come  in,  except  in  extreme 
cases.  Another  large  class  of  articles  on  which  she  has  made  liberal  re* 
ductions,  consists  of  raw  materials  used  in  her  manufiictures ;  and  suc^ 
reductions  render  her  policy  more  protective.  On  manufactured  articles, 
her  duty  is  generally  low,  for  the  plain  reason  that  she  foars  no  competition 
on  such  fiibrics.  But  when  she  comes  to  any  article  where  other  nations 
are  in  advance  of  her,  she  is  carefol  to  impose  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect 
her  own  interests.  Take  silk,  for  example.  Fearing  the  competition  of 
France,  Italy,  ^.,  she  imposes  an  average  duty  of  about  90  per  cent  on 
Imported  silks,  which  is  much  higher,  under  the  circumstances,  than  we 
impose  upon  the  same  article.  Our  duty  upon  silks  will  average  about  38 
per  cent,  being  nominally  8  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
But  when  we  take  the  situation  of  the  two  nations  into  view,  her  duty  is 
much  higher  in  e^ct — much  more  protective  than  ours.  Labor  and  cap- 
ital, the  two  great  elements  which  go  into  aU  manu&ctured  articles,  are 
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nearij  as  cheap  in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  cmitineirt ;  and  in  dcill  she  roajr 
be  considered  as  their  equal.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent  is  a  high  dutj.  But  with  us  the  case  is  difierent.  Our  capital  costs 
us  one-third  more,  and  our  labor  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  in  France 
and  Italj.  This,  to  all  practical  purposes,  brings  our  duty  on  silks  down  to 
one-half  of  the  rate  imposed  by  Great  Britain.  In  her  situation,  30  per 
cent  is  as  protective  as  60  per  cent  would  be  in  ours.  If  Great  Britain 
can  protect  herself  against  those  nations  which  are  her  equals  or  inferiors 
in  the  art  of  manufactures,  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  it  by  no  means  fi>l* 
lows  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  sufficient  for  us,  who  are  England's  infe- 
rior  in  these  manufiictures ;  and  especially  when  our  capital  and  labor  are 
much  dearer  than  hers.  If  England  is  to  be  our  model,  let  us  impose  du- 
ties  as  protective  in  our  case,  as  her  duties  are  in  hers.  The  new  tariff 
of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  the  free  trade 
millenium,  is,  after  all,  strictly  protective  ;  and  the  great  fidling  off  in  her 
revenue  from  imposts,  during  the  past  year,  is  a  guarantee  against  further 
reductions. 

And  even  the  reductions  which  England  has  adopted,  have  been  induced, 
not  by  her  love  of  free  trade,  but  by  the  fiu^t  that  Russia,  France,  and  the 
Pnisnan  Commercial  Union,  had  adopted,  or  were  about  to  adopt  new 
tariffs,  retaliatory  upon  her.  Sur  Robert  Peel  saw  that  manu&ctures  were 
springing  up  upon  the  continent,  and  that  these  nations  were  about  to  pro- 
tect them  hy  law ;  and  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  perceive,  at  once,  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce  her  scale  of  duties,  hoping 
thereby  to  prevent  the  ccmtinuation,  or  the  adoption  of  measures  upon  the 
continent,  which  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  or  diminution  of  her  fiibrics 
in  those  countries.  And  if  we  look  nearer  home,  we  shall  find  the  pro- 
tective policy  strictly  adhered  to  on  the  western  continent.  Mexico,  a 
neighboring  republic,  has,  within  the  last  year,  adopted  a  tariff  which  is 
abeohitely  prohibitory  upon  all  articles  which  she  can  grow  or  manufiu^ture. 
Among  the  prohibited  articles,  are  some  of  our  staples,  viz :  Rice,  flour 
from  wheat,  except  firom  Yucatan ;  raw  cotton,  cotton-yam  and  thread, 
coarse  cottons,  hogs'  lard,  tallow,  tobacco,  6^. 

Now,  does  Uie  policy  of  other  nations  a£S>rd  us  any  encouragement  to 
relax  our  policy  on  the  subject  of  discriminating,  protective  duties  ?  Within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Mexico,  have  revised 
and  increased  their  duties  ;  and  Great  Britain,  though  she  has  reduced  her 
tarifl^  still  retains  her  protective  policy,  and  with  these  reductions  can  safely 
compete  with  us  or  any  other  nation.  Such  is  the  policy  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  have  our  principal  commercial  intercourse ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  no  time  fer  us  to  relax,  when  they  are  becoming  m<Mre  restrictive.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  would  be  madness ;  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us 
to  abandon  our  protective  system ;  and  how  any  true  friend  of  American 
interests  can  advocate  such  a  policy,  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend. 

But  we  have  already  devoted  more  space  to  this  branch  of  the  subject 
than  we  intended.  We  will  now  adduce  some  considerations  in  &vor  of 
the  protective  policy,  and  notice  some  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  class  of  manufectures,  necessary  to  national 
defence,  which  our  government  ought  to  protect.  No  nation  has  a  right 
to  expect  perpetual  peace ;  and  it  is  a  maxim,  venerable  for  age,  '*  in 
peace  prepare  for  war.''    Siune  articles,  such  as  arms  and  ammunition. 
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are  esseiytial  to  die  ^fence  of  the  coantry ;  and  unless  we  have  the  means 
of  supplying  them  ourselves,  we  might,  in  case  of  war,  be  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity.  The  fitct  that  we  are  thus  dependent  upon  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  munitions  of  war,  would  naturally  invite  aggression,  and  might 
prove  the  cause  of  involving  us  in  hostilities.  Arms,  ammunition,  and 
elothing,  are  indispensable  in  war.  Every  man  who  knows  how  much  we 
sufiered  in  our  revolutionary  struggle  for  the  want  of  these,  will  readily  ap- 
preciate the  weight  oi  this  argument.  And  even  in  our  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  some  (^  these  evils  were  severely  felt.  In  looking  over  the 
expenses  <^  that  war,  one  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  amount,  and 
the  high  prices  paid  for  Uankets,  and  other  articles  of  woollen,  for  the 
clothmg  of  the  army  and  navy.  These  expenses  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  if  the  manu&cture  of  woollens  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
government  prior  to  that  period.  We  would  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
ai^ument  fiirther,  but  most  of  the  advocates  for  fSree  trade  allow  that,  so 
fiir  as  national  defence  is  concerned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
protect  manufectures. 

.  Now  this  admission,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  yields  the 
very  principle  fer  which  we  contend.  It  is  an  admission  which  will  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  the  protective  policy.  The  articles  necessary  for 
national  defence  are  very  numerous,  and  extend  to  almost  every  depart- 
ment  of  manufactures ;  and  the  same  principle  which  will  justify  the  pro- 
tection of  these,  will  justify  all  the  protection  for  which  we  plead.  The 
various  manu&ctures  of  iron  for  cannon,  mortars,  muskets,  pistols,  swoids, 
gun-carriages,  camp  utensils,  chains,  cables,  anchors,  spikes,  bolts,  tools 
for  ship-bmlding,  intrenching,  and  constructing  works  and  bridges  ;  ma- 
chinery for  steamships  and  steam-batteries— of  hemp  for  sails,  cordage, 
and  tents — of  leather  for  shoes,  cartridge-boxes,  belts,  and  harnesses— of 
salt  for  the  preservation  of  provisions— -of  clothing  of  all  kinds— of  pow- 
der ; — these,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  manu&cture,  are 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  coimtry.  Soldiers  must  have  shoes,  as 
well  as  arms ;  and  clothing  is  as  essential  to  a  successfiil  campaign  as  am- 
munition. But  national  defence  implies  something  more  than  mere  mil- 
itary operations.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  '*  money  is  the  sinew  of 
war ;"  and  in  order  to  carry  on  military  operations,  the  people  must  have 
the  ability  to  supply  the  means.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  aid  the  people  in  supplying  the  means  to  carry  on  a  war,  as  it  is  to  aid 
the  sokHer,  by  supplying  him  with  arms.  The  people,  especially  in  this 
country,  are  the  source  <]^  aU  power — upon  them,  the  government  are  de- 
pendent for  men  and  for  money.  And  if  it  is  wise  in  the  government  to 
protect  certain  manufectures,  that  thereby  they  may  save  themselves  some 
thousands  of  dollars  in  time  of  war,  it  is  certainly  as  wise  in  the  govern- 
ment to  protect  other  manufectures,  that  millions  may  be  saved  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  the  people  rendered  more  able  to  supply  the  means  for 
prosecuting  the  war.  If  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  such  a  nation  as 
England  or  France,  and  had  no  manufectures,  the  extra  expense  for  man- 
ufectured  articles,  which  would  be  thrown  upon  the  people,  would  be  a 
hundred  fold  greater  than  the  extra  expense  which  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  government.  And  shall  we  be  tokl,  in  this  day  of  boasted  political 
light,  that  this  paramount  interest  of  the  people  should  be  neglected,  and 
the  minor,  the  paltry  interest  of  the  government,  guarded  ?  Is  the  interest 
of  the  people  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  government  ?    The  dis- 
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dncdon  which  the  firiendg  iji  free  tnule  make  between  the  people  and  the 
government,  when  they  admit  that  the  government  should  prefect  certain 
articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  but  should  not  protect  other  ar- 
ticles fi>r  the  benefit  of  the  people,  is  entirely  at  variance  with  our  fi^ee 
institutions.  It  is  the  language  of  other  countries,  the  doctrine  of  despots — 
which  is  weO  enough  when  applied  to  some  foreign  governments,  but  totally 
repugnant  to  the  institutions  of  a  firee  people.  The  Others  of  the  republic 
repudiated  the  idea  that  our  government  had  an  interest  distinct  firom  the 
people.  But  it  seems  that  the  friends  of  fi-ee  trade,  in  their  zeal  to  carry 
out  what  they  denominate  democratic  principles,  are  disposed  to  revive  some 
oi  the  old,  exploded,  and  odious  doctrines  of  despotisms.  We  admit  no  such 
distinctions.  The  government  are  the  people,  and  the  people  are  the  gov. 
emment.  The  government  has  no  right  to  protect  any  article,  unless  that 
protection  will  subserve  the  interests  of  the  people ;  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  no  greater  in  war  than  in  peace.  If  the  government  protect 
certain  manufiictures  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  times  of  war, 
they  are  equally  bound  to  protect  others  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  times  of  peace.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  admission  of  the 
friends  of  free  trade,  that  government  should  protect  articles  necessary  in 
war,  yields  the  whole  principle,  and  furnishes  us  with  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  system  for  which  we  contend ;  and  that  this  conclusion 
cannot  be  avoided,  unless  we  adopt  the  maxim  of  despots — ^that  the  people 
were  created  for  the  government,  and  not  the  government  for  the  people. 
But  if  it  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  that  the  protection  necessary  to  national 
defence  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  government,  we 
reply  that  the  interests  of  the  people,  m  time  of  peace,  are  as  important  as 
in  time  of  war ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  us 
against  the  pauper  labor,  as  the  hired  soldiers  of  the  old  world.  It  is  cer- 
tainly as  essential  to  the  nation  that  its  millions  of  laborers  should  be  pros- 
pered, as  that  its  hundreds  of  soldiers  should  be  successfid  in  battle.  The 
same  reasons  which  would  urge  us  to  protect  our  troops,  would  urge  us  to 
protect  our  laborers. 

Another  argument  in  support  of  the  protective  system,  is  drawn  firom  the 
policy  of  other  nations.  We  have  already  seen  that  each  nation  guards  its 
own  particidar  interests ;  and  that,  by  the  operation  of  this  foreign  policy, 
our  great  staples,  flour,  pork,  bacon,  ^.,  are  in  a  measure  excluded  from 
the  principal  markets  of  Europe.  Now  self-defence,  that  first  law  of  na- 
ture, applicable  alike  to  nations  and  to  individuals,  requires  us  to  adopt  some 
measures  to  counteract  the  influence  of  these  restrictions  upon  our  com- 
merce. This  principle  is  so  self-evident,  that  the  advocates  of  fi-ee  trade, 
from  Adam  Smith  downward,  have  generally  admitted  the  propriety  of 
countervailing  duties,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  this  measure  would  tend 
to  produce  a  relaxation  of  foreign  policy,  or  would  secure  us  against  the 
evil  efTects  of  that  policy.  Here,  again,  our  opponents  yield  us  the  whole 
for  which  we  contend.  Our  protective  system  is,  in  its  general  principles, 
countervailing ;  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  attended  shows 
coDcluftivelv  that  it  comes  within  that  class  of  cases  in  which  countervailing 
duties  can  be  wisely  imposed.     England  and  France  impose  heavv  duties 
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taking  a  poition  of  our  labor  from  agricukure,  we  dimiiuih  the  quanlitj  of 
beef  and  pork ;  and,  as  the  manu&cturerB  must  have  meat  and  bread,  they 
take  what  foreign  nations  exclude,  and  so  a  market  is  created  for  these  sta- 
fdes.  This  one  example  will  illustrate  our  whole  protective  policy,  and 
show  conclusively  its  propriety  and  wisdom.  We  allow  that  this  policy 
may  be  unwisely  exercised ;  but  the  abuse  of  a  principle  is  no  argument 
against  the  principle  itself. 

Here,  then,  we  take  our  stand ;  and  we  are  happy  in  being  supported  by 
intelligent  free  trade  men,  themselves.  It  is  the  duty  af  our  goventment  to 
adopt  measures  to  counteract  the  mjurious  efects  which  the  policy  of  foreign 
motions  is  calculated  to  have  upon  our  commerce.  If  Great  Britain  or  France, 
or  any  other  nation,  should  enact  a  law  to-morrow,  imposing  new  and  se* 
vere  restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  there  is  scarcely  a  free  trade  man  in 
the  land  who  would  not  cry  out  £>r  some  countervailing  measure  on  the 
part  of  our  own  government.  What  we  should  adc  of  foreign  nations,  in 
such  a  case,  would  be,  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocity  of  interest — a  fiur 
and  equitable  competition  between  our  own  and  foreign  labor.  If  this  com- 
petition was  destroyed  by  the  special  act  of  a  foreign  government,  we  should 
protest  against  it.  Now  it  matters  not  from  what  cause  this  inequality 
arises — ^whether  from  a  single  act  of  foreign  legislation,  or  from  their  gen- 
eral policy — if  a  fiiir  competition  is  destroyed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  throw  her  protecting  shield  around  her  citizens,  and  prevent  their 
being  driven  from  their  fields  and  their  workshops  by  the  degraded  labor 
of  foreign  countries.  If  the  manu&cturers  of  Great  Britain  can  destroy 
the  manufitctures  of  this  country,  I  care  not  whether  this  ability  arises 
from  an  order  in  Council  or  an  act  of  Parliament — ^whether  it  is  the  result 
of  one  law,  or  fifty — ^whether  the  policy  was  introduced  last  year  or  last 
century — ^its  effects  upon  our  citizens  are  the  same,  and  the  duty  of  the 
government  is  in  no  degree  altered.  The  advantages  which  the  foreign 
manu&cturer  has  over  our  own,  arise,  in  a  ereat  degree,  from  causes  whidi, 
if  they  are  not  produced  by  any  one  act  of  legislation,  grow  out  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  which  their  government  have  adopted.  But  whether  it  arises 
from  their  general  policy,  or  from  one  special  provision,  the  case  is  equally 
injurious.  For,  example  :  Great  Britain  pays  a  bounty  upon  glass  which 
is  sent  to  this  country.  This  gives  the  British  manufiusturer  an  advantage 
over  our  own.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  species  of  manu&cture  here, 
find  themselves  undersold  at  their  own  doors.  This  competition,  which  is 
so  ruinous  to  the  giass-manufiicturer  in  this  country,  arises,  in  this  case, 
partly  from  the  direct  action  of  the  British  government.  But  there  are 
other  causes  in  this,  and  especially  in  some  other  cases — such  as  the  low 
price  of  the  raw  material,  the  cheap  rate  of  interest,  a  dense  population, 
and  consequent  low  price  of  wages — ^which  give  the  foreign  manu&cturer 
a  decided  advantage  over  our  own.  The  cheapness  of  capital  and  labor 
gives  the  foreigner  his  principal  advantage  ;  and  we  have  the  same  right 
to  come  in,  and  by  legislation  counteract  the  influence  of  these  causes,  as 
we  have  to  pass  countervailing  duties  in  any  other  case  whatever. 

Let  the  advocates  for  countervailing  duties  show  us  any  difierence,  in 
principle,  between  protecting  our  citizens  against  a  single  enactment  of  a 
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tion  thta  the  low  price  of  maocj  and  labor  in  foreign  cocmtriea;  andt 
though  diif  may  not  arite  firom  any  one  act  of  the  government,  it  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  and  long^herished  policy  of 
those  nations.  Foreign  manu&cturers  can  obtain  their  capital  for  about 
two-thirds,  and  their  labor  for  from  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  what  it 
costs  the  manu&cturer  in  this  coimtry.  The  idea  of  anything  like  foir 
competition,  under  these  circumstances,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question* 
Our  manufocturers,  therefore,  must  abandon  their  business  ahogether,  or 
the  price  of  labor  must  come  down  to  the  European  standard.  Is  this 
desirable  ?  Do  the  free  trade  men  wish  to  see  the  hardy  laborers  of  this 
country  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  toiling  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  per 
day,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  shilling,  exclusive  of  board  ?  This  is  the 
European  rate  of  wages,  as  appears  from  a  report  made  to  the  English 
parliament  in  1840.  We  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  price  of  wages, 
as  gathered  from  that  report : — 

Average  price$  per  week  ef  the  kandJoom  weatere  in  Europe,  ineluding  the  toeovfrt  of 
•iU:,  cotton,  Ztnen,  and  woeOen^  m  ail  their  varieties,  e^clueive  0/  board. 

Great  Britain, 8^ .  Od.  per  week. 

France, 7«.  Od.       » 

Switzerland, 5f.  Id,       ^ 

Belgium, 6s,  Od.       ^ 

Austria, Ss.  Od.       '* 

Saxony, 2s.  Id.       *♦ 

These  are  the  average  prices  ffiven  for  adult  male  laborers,  female 
labor  being  from  30  to  80  per  cent  less.  Here  is  a  picture  of  foreign  labor 
in  1840.  But  as  low  as  these  prices  are,  it  appears  by  a  report  made  to 
Parliament  in  1841,  that  the  prices  had  &llen  at  least  10  or  12  per  cent 
from  the  preceding  year.  We  ask,  a^in,  whether  the  friends  of  free 
trade,  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  the  people,  are  desirous  of  seeing 
the  free,  independent  laborers  of  this  country,  brought  down  to  the  Eu- 
ropean standard — to  the  miserable  pittance  of  eight  or  ten  pence  per  day? 
A  greater  evil  could  not  be  inflicted  on  our  citizens — a  more  withering 
calamity  could  not  befitll  our  country.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  consists 
principally  in  the  labor  of  its  citizens ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  there  can 
be  no  surer  test  of  national  prosperity  than  the  price  that  labor  will  com- 
mand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  deduce  the  necessity  of  protective  duties  from 
the  disparity  there  is  between  the  price  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  Tlie  argument  from  this  source  deserves  great  consid- 
eration ;  for,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  have  the  price  of  labor  in  this 
country  reduced  to  six  or  eight  shillings  per  week,  we  must  protect  it 
against  foreign  competition.  I  am  aware  that  this  argument  has  been 
regarded,  by  some  free  trade  men,  as  deserving  of  no  consideration ;  and 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  low  price  of  capital  and  labor  abroad  fur- 
nish an  argument  against  protection,  as  that  policy  deprives  us  of  the  ben- 
efits  of  their  cheap  capital  and  labor,  which  we  might  otherwise  enjoy.* 

This  objection  to  our  argument  for  protection,  drawn  from  the  low  price 
of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  sound  polit- 
ical economy  requires  that  a  nation  should,  at  all  times,  and  under  aU  cir- 
cumstances, allow  its  citizens  to  buy  where  they  can  buy  cheapest,  and 

•  See  Article  U,  Jane  number  of  Merchants*  Magtsine  for  1841,  pp.  SS^  StU. 
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sell  where  thej  can  obtain  the  highest  price.  But  plausible  as  this  doc« 
trine  may  appear,  it  is  far  firom  being  sound.  In  time  of  war,  when  our 
commerce  is  'obstructed,  a  citizen  might  buy  cheapest  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  return  dispose  of  his  products  to  them  at  the  highest  price.  But  even 
the  advocates  of  free  trade  would  not  contend  for  this.  They  would  admit 
that  such  a  trade  should  be  restrained  for  public  considerations— -/or  pur* 
poses  of  state.  Now  the  very  principle  which  would  justify  restramt  in  this 
case,  will  justify  a  protective  tariff.  Public  considerations  justify  the  one 
as  much  as  the  other.  If  it  be  proper,  in  time  of  war,  to  interdict  a  trade 
which  might  prove  profitable  to  some  of  our  citizens,  it  may  be  equaUy 
proper  in  time  of  peace.  Our  government  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  peace  as  much  as  in  war ;  and  public  consideration  should 
have  a  controlling  influence  at  one  period  as  much  as  at  another. 

Again,  this  doctrine  would  be  as  fatal  to  our  shipping  as  to  our  manu- 
&cturing  interest.  If  it  be  wise  at  all  times  to  purchase  at  the  cheapest 
market,  it  would  also  be  wise  to  employ  the  cheapest  carriers.  Now  it 
is  a  notorious  &ct  that  foreigners  can  build  ships,  as  well  as  &ctories, 
cheaper  than  we  can ;  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  enables  them  to  navi- 
gate their  ships,  as  well  as  run  their  factories,  at  less  cost  than  we  can  do 
U.  One  fitct,  drawn  firom  an  official  source,  will  illustrate  the  efi!ect  of  a 
trade  comparatively  fi'ee.  In  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Hanse- 
atic  cities,  established  by  treaty  in  1828,  we  adopted  the  bases  of  equality 
of  duties  on  navigation  and  commerce  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
"  The  liberality  of  the  United  States,"  says  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  ex- 
tended  to  the  Hanse  towns  under  treaty,  in  allowing  all  ships  ownedj  in- 
stead, as  in  the  case  of  the  English  convention  with  those  torwns,  all  ships 
built  within  their  dominions,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  flag,  has  nearly 
shut  American  vessels  out  firom  the  carriage  in  the  German  trade ;  and, 
as  it  respects  the  port  of  Bremen,  (concerning  the  commerce  of  which, 
the  department  is  placed  in  possession  of  more  official  information  than 
that  of  Hamburg,)  has  thrown  almost  the  entire  carrying  trade  be- 
tween that  port  and  the  United  States  into  the  hands  of  the  Bremen  ship, 
owners.  By  an  ofiicial  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  that 
port  during  the  year  1840,  firom  this  country,  it  appears  that  there  were 
ninety-nine— of  which  number  seventy-five  were  Bremen,  twenty  United 
States,  and  four  belonged  to  other  German  ports. 

"  In  order  to  show  the  numerical  proportion  of  arrivals  from  the  United 
States,  and  their  comparative  increase,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  were,  on 
an  average,  firom  the  years  1826  to  1830,  inclusive,  five-sevenths  Amer- 
ican, and  two-sevenths  Bremen ;  firom  1831  to  1835,  inclusive,  three-sev- 
enths  American,  and  four-sevenths  Bremen ;  and  from  1836  to  1840, 
inclusive,  one-fiflh  American,  and  four-fifths  Bremen.  From  this  estunate, 
drawn  firom  official  statements,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Bremen  shipping 
in  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the  proportionate  diminution  of  our 
own,  since  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  in  December,  1828,  must 
be  obvious."* 

Here  is  the  practical  eflTect  of  free  trade  upon  our  shipping  interest ; 
and  what  is  tnie  of  our  commerce  with  the  Hanse  towns,  would  be  sub- 
stantially true  of  our  commerce  with  the  other  European  powers.     I  will 
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give  another  example  illiBtrative  of  this  point.     Up  to  1830,  diere  were 
restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  American 
possessions.     On  that  year,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress,  opening  our 
ports,  without  any  restrictions,  to  all  British  vessels  from  these  colonies, 
provided  these  colonial  ports  should  be  opened  on  the  same  terms  to  us. 
By  this  arrangement,  a  trade  perfectly  fi^e,  so  &r  as  shipping  was  con- 
cerned, was  opened  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies  in 
America ;  aad  this  arrangement  has  proved  highly  detrimental  to  our  nav* 
igation.     This  will  be  seen  by  the  fiict  that,  since  that  period,  the  British 
tonnage  entering  our  ports  has  increased  500  per  cent,  while  our  own 
tonnage  entering  our  ports  has  increased  only  about  50  per  cent ;  and  by 
the  further  fiu^  uat,  in  the  districts  of  Passamaquoddy,  Portland,  d^.,  siC* 
uated  near  the  British  provinces,  they  have  monopolized  almost  the  whole 
trade.     Every  view  we  can  take  of  this  subject,  leads  to  the  same  resuh. 
The  cheapness  ^  foreign  capital  and  labor  would  enable  them  not  only 
to  drive  our  laborers  from  their  woricshops,  but  our  ships  and  mariners 
from  the  ocean.     This  is  the  result  to  which  the  argument  before  us  would 
lead ;  for,  if  we  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  we  ought  also  to  em- 
ploy  the  cheapest  carriers.    We  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  boasted 
advantages  of  the  cheapness  of  foreign  labor,  in  the  latter  case,  as  much 
as  in  the  former.     But  the  friends  of  free  trade  will  probably  say  that  our 
navigating  interest  requires  protection,  and  that  public  policy  calls  upon 
us  to  support  our  commercial  marine.     But  why  should  this  interest  be 
protected  more  than  any  other  ?   According  to  the  late  census,  there  were 
out  56,000  persons  engaged  in  navigation,  while  there  were  791,000  en- 
gaged in  manufitctures ;  and  we  demand  on  what  principle  the  claims  of 
56,000,  employed  on  the  ocean,  are  greater  than  fourteen  times  that  num- 
ber, employed  upon  the  land  ?    The  same  principles  of  public  policy 
which  call  for  the  protection  of  our  commercial  marine,  call  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  our  industry  at  home  ;  the  latter  being  as  essential  to  national 
independence  as  the  former. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  soundness  of  the  position  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  the  cheapest  market,  is  admitted  by  the  friends  of  free  tra^  to  fail 
in  time  of  war,  and  with  reference  to  our  navigating  interest.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  cases  in  which  that  principle  wUl  mil.  It  is  fiir  from  being 
a  sound  principle  in  political  economy,  always  to  buy  at  the  cheapest 
market.  It  is  not  sound  in  the  case  before  us.  Such  a  policy,  if  adopted 
here,  would  turn  850,000  manufacturers  and  mariners  out  of  employment ; 
and  this  would  inflict  an  evil  upon  the  country  greater  than  all  the  blessings 
to  be  derived  from  cheap  purchases.  Again — if  the  foreign  market  is  the 
cheapest  at  the  present  tmie,  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  would  continue  so. 
When,  by  their  low  prices,  they  have  destroyed  all  our  manufactures,  and 
driven  our  ships  from  the  ocean,  we  shquld  be  entirely  at  their  mercy.  By 
the  monopoly  they  would  have  thus  acquired,  they  could  dictate  to  ns  such 
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may  be  nearest  at  hand,  or  it  may  be  tke  best  market  at  which  to  seU  his 
products.  The  cheapest  maricet  for  purchase  may  require  payment  in 
specie,  while  a  dearer  market  may  receive  other  commodities  in  payment. 
The  cotton  manu&cturers  at  the  north  might  purchase  their  cotton  in  In- 
dia, as  they  undoubtedly  would,  to  some  extent,  if  the  duty  on  cotton  were 
taken  off;  and  they  might  find  it  profitable  to  themselves,  especially  as 
they  could  buy  cheaper,  and  at  the  same  time  <^n  to  some  extent  a  new 
market  lor  their  fiibrics  ;  but,  as  this  would  injure  the  home  market  fiM*  the 
cotton-grower  at  the  south,  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  planting  states 
would  be  greater  than  the  benefits  obtained  by  the  northern  ^manuftusturer. 
For  reasons  of  state,  a  preference  should  be  given  to  domestic  cotton.  Hie 
northern  manu&cturer  who  consumes  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  grown  in 
this  country,  not  only  gives  employ  indirectly  to  those  who  labor  to  produce 
that  article,  but  he  gives  employ  to  those  who  raise  the  meat  and  grain 
which  the  laborer  consumes  while  raiung  the  cotton ;  whereas  the  manu- 
&cturer  who  consumes  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  raised  in  India,  en- 
courages foreign,  instead  of  domestic  industry.  In  the  former  case,  the 
profits  of  the  entire  business  are  kept  in  the  country ;  while,  in  the  latter, 
half  of  the  profits  accrue  to  foreigners.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made 
upon  other  manufactured  articles.  He  who  patronizes  domestic  manu&c* 
tures,  creates  a  home  market,  and  so  encourages  our  own  industry.  The 
people  of  Tennessee,  fdr  example,  bv  wearing  American  cottons,  even  tf 
they  should  cost  them  a  trifle  more  than  the  foreign  &bric,  would  thereby 
not  only  promote  the  interest  of  the  country,  but  their  own.  By  patron- 
ising the  domestic  manufiicture,  they  not  only  prevent  a  greater  compe- 
tition in  the  production  of  their  great  staples,  com  and  wheat,  but,  by 
sustaining  the  manu&cturer,  they  increase  the  demand  for  their  own  pro- 
ducts. The  southern  planter,  while  growing  his  cotton,  and  the  northern 
manu&cturer,  while  converting  it  into  cloth,  are  both  living  upon  the  com 
and  wheat  of  Tennessee ;  or,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  on 
the  corn  and  wheat  of  some  other  state,  whose  bread-stuff  comes  in  com- 
petition with  their  own.  But  if  they  wear  the  &brics  of  Britbh  loonM, 
made  of  cotton  grown  in  India,  they  lose  all  these  advantages.  The  in- 
terest of  the  country,  and  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  individual  there, 
would  be  promoted  by  the  purchase  of  the  domestic  &brie.  If  the  first 
cost  were  hieher,  the  individual  advantages  which  would  result  from  such 
a  policy  would  more  than  balance  the  difrerence  in  price. 

The  idea  that  we  must  purchase  abroad,  rather  than  manufacture  at 
home,  is  a  dangerous  one  ;  and  whenever  it  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  a  people,  their  home  industry,  and  consequently  their  prosperity,  de- 
clines. There  may  be  articles  not  adapted  to  our  climate,  such  as  feo,  the 
tpices,  dec,  which  we  must  purchase  abroad ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  desi- 
rable that  we  raise  some  other  article  which  we  can  exchange  for  them. 
But  when  we  can  produce  the  articles  which  we  need,  in  our  own  coun- 
try,  and  this  exchange  can  be  carried  on  between  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  business  cannot  be  disturbed  by  foreign  legisla- 
tion,  it  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom  and  of  prudence  to  seek  supplies  at  home. 
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whose  meant  are  limited,  and  wiie  are  eempelled  to  husband  their  re« 
aourcea— -and  thej  will  tell  you  the  adTantages  of  exchanging  the  prochicta 
of  their  labor  lor  the  articles  they  purchase—'*  of  getting  things  in  their 
own  line,  without  paying  money/'  as  the  phrase  is.  This  homely  expres- 
sion en^ocKes  more  true  political  economy  than  the  more  elegant  one, 
^  of  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  markets"  If  the  formers  who  cultivate 
die  rugged  soil  of  New  England,  should  neglect  to  raise  their  own  bread- 
staff  vaA  pork,  because  these  articles  could  be  produced  cheaper  at  the 
west,  they  would  so<m  find  that,  chei^  as  western  grain  and  pork  were, 
they  would  not  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them*  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  country.  If  we  employ  foreign  manufacturers  and  carriers, 
and  turn  850,000  of  our  own  out  of  their  present  employ,  they  will  seek 
employment  in  agriculture ;  and  instead  of  being  850,000  consumers  of 
agncuitural  products,  as  at  present,  they  would  become  850,000  producers 
— making  a  difierence  of  1,700,000 ;  a  number  equal  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  ali  employed  in  agricidture  at  the  present  time.  The  eikd  of 
this  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  must  be  obvious.  The  products 
of  the  soil,  which  are  now  so  abundant  that  they  would  be  almost  value- 
less were  it  not  for  the  market  found  in  manufacturing  districts,  would 
become  more  abundant.  And  where  would  they  be  disposed  of?  Not  in 
die  d<miestic  market,  for  that  would  be  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ;  not 
in  a  foreign  market,  for  the  policy  of  other  nations  excludes  them.  With 
this  increased  production,  and  loss  of  the  home  market,  agriculture,  that 
parent  calling,  ^ich  employs  more  of  our  people  than  ail  others  put  to- 
gether, would  receive  a  severe  blow.  Wages  would  foil,  industry  would 
be  paralyzed ;  and  foreign  fobrics  would,  to  all  practical  purposes,  become 
dear,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons,  that  we  should  have  nothing  cmnpar- 
atively  to  punshase  with. 

The  protective  svstem  is  as  important  to  the  agriculturist  as  to  the  man- 
nfoctmrer.  Though  the  enemies  of  this  system  have  represented  it  as 
hostile  to  the  fanner,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
In  the  first  place,  agricultural  products  enjoy  as  high  a  protection  as  man- 
nfoctores,  to  say  the  least.  I  will  give  a  fow  articles  as  a  specimen,  and 
wiU  resolve  the  duty  into  an  ad  valorem  rate,  founded  on  the  price  current 
at  Boston,  six  months  after  the  present  tariff  went  into  operation. 

Cotton,  duty  3  cents  per  lb., equal  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wool,  80  per  cent,  and  8  cte.  per  lb.,  "  44  "  " 

Beef;  2  cento  per  lb., "  62  •*  " 

Pork,  2  cento  per  lb., "  55  "  " 

Ham  and  bacon,  8  cento  per  lb., **  50  **  *' 

Cheese,  9  cento  per  lb., "  175  •'  " 

Butter,  5  cento  per  lb., "  41  **  " 

Lai^  3  cento  per  lb., "  44  "  " 

Potatoes,  9  cento  per  bushel, ^  80  "*  *' 

Flour,  •!  25  per  bbl, "  27  «  " 

Wheat,  25  cento  per  bushel, "  28  "  " 

Here  we  have  a  list  of  eleven  articles  of  agricultural  products,  and  they 
average  54  per  cent  protection — a  rate  much  higher  than  is  enjoyed  by 
manu&ctured  articles.  Neither  have  we,  in  this  estimate,  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  anti-tariff  men,  and  supposed  tbat  the  duty  increased  the  price 
to  the  amount  of  the  doty.    If  we  had  adopted  that  mode  of  estimating 
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rices,  we  skouU  have  swelled  the  per  cent  of  protectioa  amck  higfaer. 
know  it  is  said  that  these  duties  are  unavailing,  as  theee  articles  need  ae 
(MTotection ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake.  These  articles  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  country,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  five  jeaiv,  to  the  amonat 
of  nearly  #2,000,000  annually. 

There  is  an  identity  of  interest  between  the  manufiK^turer  and  the  ag- 
riculturist. They  are  not  enemies,  nor  even  rivals,  but  intimate  friends. 
Viewed  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale,  manu&ctures  aad  agriculture  are 
only  difierent  departments  of  the  same  great  system  of  national  industry ; 
and  whatever  tends  to  give  prosperity  to  the  one,  will  give  prosperity  to 
the  other.  They  both  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  fi|ovenkment.  The 
case  of  wool  and  woollens  is  an  example  in  point.  The  wooUgrowisg 
interest  has  become  an  important  one,  and  is  more  widely  difRised  over 
the  whole  country  than  ahnost  any  other.  The  annual  product  may  safely 
be  estimated  at  $16,000,000.  Withdraw  protection  from  wool,  and  thb 
great  interest  would  languish — ^withdraw  protection  from  the  woollen  man- 
u&ctures,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  woollens  would  destroy  the  wool-grow. 
4ng  interest.  This  example  illustrates  the  immediate  connexion  there  is 
between  agriculture  and  manu&ctures.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
destruction  of  manu^su^ures  would  drive  those  now  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness into  agriculture ;  and  by  the  loss  of  the  home  maiket,  and  by  the 
Increased  con^>etition  in  agriculture,  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  for- 
mer would  dedine  to  a  ruinous  extent. 

The  fiirmer  has  as  direct  an  interest  in  the  protective  policy  as  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  first  place,  he  enjoys  as  much  protection  upon  his 
products  as  the  manufacturer  does  upon  hu  fabrics.  But  the  great  advan- 
tage to  the  fanner  arises  from  the  hcmie  market  which  manufactures  cre- 
ate. The  great  importance  of  a  market  is  too  often  overlooked.  How 
is  it  that  wheat  is  worth  91  20  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  12 1-2  cents 
in  another  ?  That  an  acre  of  land  will,  for  agricultural  purposes,  sell  for 
9300  in  one  place,  and  for  but  $2  in  another  ?  Eveiy  man  knows  that 
this  is  the  fact ;  and  why  is  it  so  ?  Simply  because  the  one  is  near  a 
market,  and  the  other  remote.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  capital  now 
invested  in  manufitctures  has  augmented  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the 
country  to  an  amount  vastly  greater  than  the  whole  sum  invested  in  num- 
u&ctures.  The  value  of  the  home  market,  created  in  a  great  degree  by 
manu&ctures,  will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  alone  consumes 
as  much  of  the  bee^  pork,  ham,  and  lard  of  her  sister  states,  as  the  whole 
amount  that  is  exported  to  all  foreign  nations ;  and  that  she  consumes  a 
larger  amount  of  the  flour  and  grain  of  other  states,  than  the  average 
which  has  been  exported  to  England  and  her  provinces  for  the  last  six 
years.  Take  the  whole  country,  and  the  amount  of  agricultural  products 
consumed  by  manufacturers  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  amount  sent 
abroad. 

Compared  with  the  foreign,  the  home  market  is  the  most  valuable,  in 
every  respect.  A  maricet  in  a  maniifacturinff  district,  at  home,  is  always 
more  sure  than  any  foreign  market.  The  demand  is  constant,  and  may 
always  be  relied  upon ;  whereas  the  foreign  market  is  always  unceitain. 
Suppose  that  one  of  the  western  states  had  100,000  barrels  of  flour  to 
dispose  of  annually,  and  they  Iqoked  to  Great  Britain  for  a  market.  That 
market  would  depend  upon  the  crops  in  Europe.  When  the  crop  was 
good  upon  the  continent,  England  wouki  take  but  50,000  banela;  aad 
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wliea  the  crop  wu  shoit,  die  would  WMit  150,000  barrels.  Thfougfa  her 
uuHiai  demand  would  amocmt  to  100^000  barrek,  on  an  average,  yet  it 
would  fluctuate  firom  50,000  to  150,000.  Under  these  cireumstances,  the 
fitnner  codd  make  no  calculations  how  much  wheat  to  sow.  This  uncer- 
taintj,  depending  upon  contingencies  which  he  could  not  possiblj  foresee, 
would  hang  like  an  incubus  upon  him,  and  paralyze  his  efforts.  But  let 
the  same  state  depend  upon  the  home  market  created  by  manufactures, 
and  the  fitrraer  can  calculate  with  great  certainty.  He  knows  that  there 
are  100,000  persons  employed  in  manu&ctures,  and  that  they  will  want  a 
barrel  of  flour  each ;  and  he  knows  that  the  crops  on  the  eastern  conti- 
nent will  hare  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  demand  here.  Under  these 
circunutances,  he  knows,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  how  much  to 
«ow ;  and,  being  sure  of  a  market,  his  industry  will  redouble,  and  he  will 
realize  a  greater  profit  from  his  labor.  Every  practical  man  knows  that 
much  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  a  market ;  and,  finom  this  glance  at 
the  subject,  it  must  be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  home  market  is  more  sure 
than  the  ^reign.  But  this  difierence  between  the  foreign  and  home 
market  would  be  still  greater  in  time  of  war.  In  case  of  hostilities  with 
a  great  maritime  power,  like  Great  Britain,  whether  our  commerce  were 
with  her  or  wkh  any  other  foreign  nation,  it  would  be  in  a  great  degree 
cut  o^  so  that  the  foreign  maiket  would  fitil.  These  considerations  show 
cimchisiTely  that  the  home  market  must,  after  all,  be  the  &rmer's  chief 
dependence — his  best  market  in  peace,  and  his  only  reliance  in  war. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  subject,  I  trust  it  will  appear  that 
the  formers  have  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  protective  system  as  the  man- 
u&cturers ;  and  that  the  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  did  so  much  to  obtain 
our  independence,  will  be  the  last  to  abamion  a  policy  which  preserves  us 
a  fi^e  people. 

But  it  is  said  that  protection  is  injurious  to  conmierce.  No  objection 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  this.  We  have  already  seen  that  our  com- 
merce drew  its  first  breath  in  the  protective  system,  and  that  its  last  respi- 
ration is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  policy.  And  it  is  a  strange  position, 
that  the  very  policy  which  first  created,  and  still  sustains  commerce,  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  But  if  it  be  said  that  the  protection  which  is  extended  to 
manufactures  injures  commerce,  we  reply  that,  according  to  the  late  cen- 
sus,  there  are  791,000  persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  while  there  are 
but  117,000  engaged  in  commerce ;  and  we  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
the  many  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  few — why  the  interests  of  800,000 
should  not  be  regarded  as  well  as  the  interests  of  117,000.  But  is  the 
protection  aflbrded  to  manufactures  injurious  to  commerce  ?  We  think 
not.  Our  imports  will  be  according  to  our  ability  to  purchase,  and  our 
exports  according  to  what  we  produce ;  and  as  the  protective  system  stim- 
ulates our  industiy,  and  so  increases  our  productions  and  ability  to  pur- 
chase, it  will  benefit  rather  than  injure  commerce.  That  general  pros- 
perity, which  protection  is  calculated  to  produce,  is  the  life  of  commercial 
enterprize  ;  and  whatever  drives  the  plough  or  the  machinery,  tends,  at 
the  same  time,  to  spread  the  sail.  This  consideration  is  of  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  the  objection  that  protection  is  detrimental  to  commerce. 
But  there  are  other  considerations  which  show  the  weakness  of  this  ob- 
jection. Many  of  the  articles  consumed  in  manu&ctures  are  brought 
from  abroad ;  and  as  the  raw  materials  are  more  bulky  and  heavy  than 
the  manufactured  articles,  more  shipping  is  employed  in  supplying  the 
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raw  materials  than  woaM  be  Hecestaiy  to  tupplj  the  aitide  mamActured,' 
This  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  r^med  atgar.  Without  pro* 
tectire  duties,  a  large  portion  of  our  sugar  would  be  imported  in  its  refined 
state ;  but  the  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  upon  refined  siwar,  induces  the 
sugar*refiners  to  import  the  brown  sugar,  which  they  manu&cture  into  loaf* 
Now  it  must  be  manifest  that  more  shipping  is  employed  in  bringing  to 
eur  refiners  the  raw  sugar,  than  would  be  requisite  to  bring  the  lesser 
^piantity  of  the  refined,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  C^  manu&c« 
tures,  by  increasing  the  business  connexion  between  different  portions  of 
the  country,  increase  the  coasting  trade  and  the  internal  commerce.  Add 
to  this  the  amount  of  manufiu^tuied  products  which  are  shipped  to  foreign 
countries,  and  I  think  it  will  appear  that  our  conunerce  is  not  injured  by 
stimulating  the  industry,  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  Tlie 
raanu&ctured  articles,  the  firuit  of  protection,  which  are  sent  to  eyeiy  part 
ef  the  world,  amounted  the  last  year  to  about  911,000,000 — being  more 
than  one-tenth  of  our  entire  export  of  domestic  productions.  The  advan* 
tages  resulting  to  our  commerce  fit)m  this  source,  must.be  manifest.  On 
many  o^  these  articles,  our  shipping  have  a  double  employment.  The 
refined  sugar  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  an  instance  in  point.  We  hava 
already  said  that  more  shipping  is  required  to  import  the  raw  sugar,  than 
would  be  requisite  to  bring  in  the  refined  sugar  which  we  consume.  But 
this  is  not  all — ^the  brown  sugar  imported  is,  after  it  is  manufitctured  into 
the  loa(  exported  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
annually.  Thus  do  our  manu&ctures  give  life  and  eneigy  to  our  com* 
merce  ;  and  hence  the  protective  system,  which  filters  the  one,  cannot 
be  detrimental  to  the  other. 

But  Uie  great  objection  to  the  protective  system  is,  that  it  enhances  the 
price  of  all  articles  to  the  amount  of  the  duty,  and  so  imposes  a  heavy  tax 
i^XAi  the  consumers.  This  objection,  specious  as  it  is,  is  fitr  firom  holding 
good  to  the  extent  that  is  pretended.  That  it  is  not  tnie  in  all  cases,  ap* 
pears  firom  the  fact  that  many  articles,  as  coarse  cottons,  nails,  di^c,  have 
been  selling  for  years  at  a  price  less  than  the  duty.  We  admit  that  duties, 
self-considered,  have  a  tendency  to  increase  prices  fcHr  the  time  being ;  but 
to  what  extent,  and  for  what  length  of  time,  must  depend  upon  many  con- 
siderations. Prices  depend  mainly  upon  supply  and  demand.  It  wUl  also 
be  found  true,  that  a  small  deficiency  in  the  supply  will  raise  the  price  of 
the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  fitr  above  the  value  of  the  deficit ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  surplus,  though  small,  will  reduce  the  price  of 
the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  surphis. 
A  surplus  of  (10,000  will  frequently  produce  an  aggregate  reduction  of 
die  whole  quantity  of  the  commodity  in  the  market,  to  the  amount  of 
950,000.  This  principle  is  so  important  to  a  right  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  that  1  trust  1  shall  be  pardoned  by  the  reader  if  I  at- 
tempt a  more  full  illustration.  We  will  suppose  that  there  are  ten  shops 
in  a  village,  owned  by  as  many  individuals,  and  that  $100  per  quarter  is 
a  fiiir  rent  for  each  of  them ;  but  the  number  of  traders  wishing  to  occupy 
these  shops  is  but  nine,  thereby  leaving  a  surplus  of  one  shop.  Now  what 
will  be  the  practical  result  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Nine  shops  will  be 
occupied,  and  <Hie  will  be  vacant.  The  owner  of  the  vacant  shop,  seeing 
all  his  neighbors  enjoying  an  income  of  $100  per  quarter,  while  he  re* 
ceives  nothing,  o&rs  his  shop  for  990,  on  the  wise  principle  that  he  had 
better  take  that  sum  than  nothing.     Tliis  offer  induces  one  of  the  traders. 
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who  is  pitjinf  #100,  to  quit  tbe  shop  he  occupies,  and  to  take  the  one  he 
can  have  for  #90.  This  change  leaves  another  shop  emptj,  and  this  in- 
duces its  owner  to  put  that  at  f  90  per  quarter,  lliis  induces  another  to 
remove,  and  take  a  shop  at  $90 ;  and  so  they  wiU  go  through  with  each 
^lop,  till  all  are  brought  down  to  #90.  Here  has  been  a  reduction  of 
#10  on  each  shop,  making  an  aggregate  of  #100,  being  just  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  surplus.  And  how  stands  the  matter  now  ?  Why,  there  is 
one  empty  shop,  as  at  the  beginning ;  and  the  same  process  of  reduction 
will  go  on,  till  the  price  is  brought  down  so  low  as  to  induce  some  person 
to  embark  in  trade,  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  not  think  of 
engaging  in  this  kind  of  business. 

Tlus  principle,  which  every  practical  man  will  readily  acknowledge^ 
enters  largely  into  our  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  has  an 
all-important  bearing  upon  prices.  Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  let  ut 
inquire  into  the  effect  of  a  tariff  upon  prices.  Suppose  an  article  now 
paying  20  per  cent,  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  more.  Accord- 
ing to  the  free  trade  theory,  the  price  will  rise  20  per  cent  in  our  market« 
But,  in  fiict,  this  will  not  be  the  case.  The  American  merchant,  who  haa 
heen  in  the  habit  of  taking  this  article  of  an  English  house  to  the  amount 
of  #2,000,  writes  to  his  correspondent  in  Great  Britain,  that,  in  consid^ 
oration  of  the  increase  of  duty,  and  consequently  the  diminished  sale 
which  he  anticipates,  he  can  now  take  but  #1,000  worth  of  the  article, 
Ottlese  the  manufiu;turer  will  reduce  his  price.  The  British  manu&cturer, 
knowing  foil  well  that  if  #1,000  worth  of  this  fitbric  be  thrown  into  his 
home  market,  it  will  reduce  the  price,  and  lessen  the  value  of  his  whole 
rtock  on  hand,  immediately  reduces  his  price,  and  so  supplies  his  old  cus- 
tomer with  the  usual  quantity  of  the  article.  The  amount  of  reduction 
will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market — sometimes  it  will  be  more,  and 
sometimes  it  will  be  less.  The  average,  perhaps,  would  be  one-half  ^ 
the  increased  duty.  The  foreign  manufocturer  payinff  one-half  of  the 
additional  duty,  the  actual  duty  paid  by  the  importer  would  be  80  per  cent, 
instead  of  40.  This  would  raise  the  price  in  our  market  only  10  per 
cent.  But,  as  the  increased  duty  would  protect  our  manu&cturers,  they 
would  embark  with  Yankee  zeal  in  this  species  of  manufiu^ture.  This 
would  produce  competition  at  home,  and  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
article  thrown  into  our  market  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  sur- 
plus, and  this  would  serve  to  keep  down  the  price.  Here  would  be  a 
double  competition— a  competition  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
manu&cturers,  and  a  competition  between  the  domestic  manufacturers 
themselves.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  reduce  the  pric^ 
Its  operation  wouki  be  more  or  less  sudden,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  manu&cture.  If  it  were  a  costly  kind  of  manufacture,  or  one  which 
required  great  skill,  it  would  take  longer  to  bring  about  this  reduction- 
But  if  the  manufacture  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  but  little  cap- 
ital  or  Uttle  experience,  the  competition,  and  consequent  reduction,  would 
be  more  immediate.  Afler  making  all  due  allowances  fot  fluctuations, 
from  various  causes,  we  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  which  will  hold  good, 
that  ^diere  duties  are  judiciously  laid  upon  articles,  the  raanu&cture  of 
which  is  suited  to  our  condition,  the  tendency  is  ultimately  to  reduce, 
rather  than  increase  the  price.  To  this,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions ; 
hat  the  case  of  coarse  cottons,  and  many  articles  of  hardware,  clearly 
ahew  the  truth  of  oar  position. 
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Let  any  man  compare  the  prices  now  with  what  thej  were  twenty  years 
ago,  and  he  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
almost  every  manufactured  article.  But  this  statement  is  met  by  saying 
that  competition  has  produced  labor-saving  machines,  and  the  great  im» 
provements  in  machinery  have  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  prices  of  man- 
u&ctured  articles.  We  admit  this,  to  its  fullest  extent.  But  what  has 
caused  this  improvement  in  machinery  ?  Protection  created  a  competi- 
tion, and  competition  has  been  the  efficient  cause  of  these  improvements. 
That  inventive  power  which  has  been  exerted  in  perfecting  machineryi 
would  have  slumbered  for  ages  to  come,  as  it  has  for  ages  past,  had  not 
manufactures  been  prosecuted  under  such  brisk  competition,  that  neces- 
sity, which  is  the  mother  of  invention,  demanded  the  emplojment  of  labor- 
saving  machines.  It  b  to  protection  that  we  owe  competition,  and  to 
competition  we  owe  those  improvements  in  machinery,  which  have  con- 
tributed  to  reduce  prices.  So  that,  after  all,  this  reduction  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  protection,  to  the  industry  which  it  stimulates,  and  to  the  genius  which 
it  excites. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  offered  upon  prices,  brief  as  they  are, 
are  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  pro- 
tective system  on  the  ground  of  its  raising  the  price  of  the  fabrics  pro- 
tected. In  some  instances,  it  will  not  raise  the  price  at  all — ^in  others, 
only  for  a  short  period ;  and  if^  in  other  cases,  it  does  produce  a  permanent 
increase  of  price,  that  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  stimulus  which 
this  system  gives  to  industry,  in  the  home  maiket  which  it  creates,  and  in 
the  general  prosperity  which  it  produces.  There  are  some  species  of 
manufactures  which  give  employment  to  women  and  children,  whereby 
they  are  enabled  to  support  themselves,  when,  without  this  employ,  they 
would  be  a  public  charge.  Every  consideration  of  this  sort  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  in  estimating  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  system  we  advo- 
cate. Suppose  that  the  system  which  we  advocate  does  increase  the  price 
of  a  few  articles,  so  that  the  poor  man  has  to  pay  some  five  or  six  dollars 
in  a  year  more  than  it  would  otherwise  cost  him  ;  this  policy,  by  increas- 
ing business,  creates  a  demand  for  his  labor,  and  enables  him  to  earn  one 
or  ttvo  dollars  per  month  more  than  he  could  otherwise  earn.  Instead  of 
suffering,  he  is  actually  a  gainer  by  this  system. 

But,  in  answer  to  our  reasoning  above,  it  may  be  said  that  if  protective 
duties  do  not  increase  prices,  they  afford  no  protection  to  the  manufectiu^r. 
By  recurring  to  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  take  the 
ground  that  protective  duties  do  not,  in  any  case,  increase  the  price  of  the 
article  in  our  market.  Our  position  is  this :  that  a  protective  duty  laid 
upon  articles  which  we  can  manufacture  with  propriety  in  this  country, 
would  not  ultimately  increase  the  price,  but  would  frequently  reduce  it. 
If  the  duty  be  laid  upon  articles  which  we  do  not  manumcture,  or  caimot 
manu&cture  or  grow  with  propriety,  the  tendency  would  be  to  increase 
the  price ;  though,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  price  is  rarely  increased  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty.  But  a  duty,  in  a  given  case,  may  protect  the 
manu&cturer,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  an  ultimate  reduction  in  the 
price  of  that  article.     I  will  illustrate  this  principle  by  a  ^miliar  case. 

An  article,  now  free  of  duty,  is  selling  in  our  market  for  $1  20.    The  el- 
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Now,  let  one  of  our  oitisei»  go  uAo  tke  mawifikcture  of  this  article,  mad 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  Why,  the  foreign  manu&cturer,  who  has  here- 
tofore enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  our  maraet,  and  who  is  enjoying  large 
profits,  will  immediately  put  the  article  at  ninety  cents  to  the  American 
importer — this  being  the  cost  of  the  article.  He  will  willingly  forego  all 
pro&  for  the  time  heing^  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  infant  establish- 
ments in  this  country ;  and  the  importer  will  give  up  one-half  of  his  prof- 
its, rather  than  lose  this  portion  of  his  business.  This  will  reduce  the 
price  of  the  article  fifteen*  cents,  bringing  it  down  to  (1  05.  The  Amer- 
lean  manufacturer  immediately  fin£  the  article  in  the  market  at  this 
reduced  price,  which  is,  in  fact,  less  than  he  can  manufacture  the  article 
for.  He  muB^  therefore,  abandon  his  business,  give  up  his  establidmient 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  yield  the  market  to  the  foreign  manufiicturer,  who, 
finding  his  new  rival  destroyed,  will  immediately  demand  the  old  price,  and 
put  his  article  at  (1 ;  and  the  consumer  in  this  country  will  be  compelled 
to  pay  $1  20,  or  perhaps  (1  25,  to  make  up  the  loss  which  the  importer 
and  foreign  manu4cturer  sustained  during  the  period  of  competition.  This 
is  the  result  when  the  article  is  fire  e  of  duty. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  same  article,  at  the  same  price,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  with  protective  duties.  A  duty  of  fifteen  cents  is  imposed 
upon  the  article,  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures.  This,  added  to  the 
former  price,  (1  20,  would  bring  the  article  up  to  $1  35.  The  foreign 
manufiicturer  foars  that  he  shall  lose  the  American  market ;  and  conse- 
quently, to  prevent  a  surplus  in  his  own  home  market,  and  to  create  a 
surplus  here,  he  will  at  once  put  his  article  at  cost,  ninety  cents ;  the  im- 
porter will  forego  half  his  profits,  and  take  ofl*five  cents,  which  will  bring 
the  article  down  to  (1  20,  the  very  price  which  the  article  brought  before 
the  duty  was  imposed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  American  manu&cturer 
produces  the  article,  which  he  can  sell  for  the  same  price.  Here,  then,  the 
manu&cturer  is  protected,  and  the  consumer  has  no  additional  price  to  pay. 
The  importation  will  not  be  materially  checked ;  and  this,  with  the  domes- 
tic production,  will  create  a  surplus,  which  will  tend  to  a  reduction  of  the 
price.  A  sharp  competition  will  ensue  ;  and  necessity,  that  mother  of  in- 
vention, will  brinf  out  improvements  in  machinery,  so  that  the  article  can 
be  produced  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  skill,  also,  which  is  acquired,  will  enable 
the  manufacturer  to  turn  ofiTthe  article  at  less  expense,  and  so  afiTord  it  to  the 
consumer  at  a  reduced  price.  Thus  will  discriminating  duties  protect  the 
manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  cheapen  the  article.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Does 
not  experience  justify  this  position  ?  Without  a  duty,  the  foreign  manufiu^- 
tnrer  sells  at  the  maximum  price — ^with  the  duty,  he  sells  at  the  minimum. 
Without  the  duty,  he  could  profitably  reduce  his  price  to  destroy  our  man- 
ufocturer — ^with  the  duty,  he  must  come  down  to  the  lowest  price  to  com- 
pete with  him. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  protective  system,  that  it  operated  un- 
equally ;  that  its  benefits  were  enjoyed  by  the  north,  and  that  its  burdens 
fell  upon  the  south.     The  injustice  of  this  objection  will  appear  firom  the 

fiict  that  there  b  scarcely  a  northern  interest,  as  such,  which  is  protected ; 
...t.:!^  *i- -  ».«  ..  .        i«vi -1 •  •• 
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eMtern,  but  in  the  southwestem  rtates*  The  articiet  of  wool,  salt,  and 
iron,  are  the  product  of  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  and  pertain 
to  the  southern  as-  much  as  to  the  northern  states.  Many  of  the  articles 
mentioned  above  are  southern,  and  cannot  be  produced  at  the  north—all 
the  advantages,  then,  of  their  protection,  must  accrue  to  other  sections  of 
the  country.  But  it  will  be  said  that  the  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  glass, 
and  many  other  species  of  manufactures,  which  enjoy  protection,  are  lo- 
d^ed  at  the  north,  and  hence  they  enjoy  peculiar  benefits  from  the  tarifil 

But  why  are  these  manu&ctures  located  at  the  north  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  acts  of  Congress  which  gives  them  any  particular  location. 
When  the  tariff  of  1816  was  passed,  there  were  but  few  manufiictures  in 
the  northern  states ;  and  if  that  law  held  out  any  great  inducements  to 
go  into  manu&ctures,  why  did  not  the  south  avail  themselves  of  the  ben- 
efits ?  Cotton  can  be  manufiictured  at  the  south  as  well  as  at  the  north. 
The  south  could  save  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material.  They  could 
raise  the  cotton,  and  manufiicture  it  in  the  same  neighborhood.  And 
there  is  nothing  in  the  woollen,  glass,  or  paper  manufacture,  which  ex- 
cludes it  fi'om  the  southern  states.  They  have  water-power  sufficient  to 
drive  machinery  enough  to  manufiicture  for  the  world ;  and  if  they  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  the  fault  is  not  charge- 
able to  the  northern  states.  The  &ct  is,  the  northern  states  were  in  a 
great  degree  commercial,  and  they  were  compelled  to  go  into  manufiic- 
tures by  southern  policy.  The  sterility  of  their  soil  forbade  the  idea  of 
competing  with  the  more  fertile  sections  of  the  country ;  and,  rather  than 
leave  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  they  embarked  in  this  new  species  of 
industry.  And  is  it  to  be  charged  to  them  as  a  crime,  that  they  have 
been  more  enterprising  and  industrious  than  their  southern  firiends,  and 
have  made  greater  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  manufactures  ? 

As  to  the  burdens  of  the  taril^  they  fall  upon  the  middle  and  northern 
states  more  than  upon  the  southern.  Every  one  who  knows  the  character 
of  southern  society,  knows  that  the  dutiable  articles  are  there  used  princi- 
pally by  a  select  class  of  the  population ;  while,  at  the  north,  they  are  used 
by  almost  the  entire  population.  Lict  the  revenue  from  customs  be  aban- 
doned, and  let  the  burdens  of  the  government  fall  upon  the  states  accord- 
ing to  federal  numbers,  and  the  south  would  see  at  once  that  her  present 
complaints  are  unfounded.  We  have  no  disposition  to  excite  local  jeal- 
ousies— we  would  rather  strive  to  allay  them.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
build  up  one  section  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  another — Whence  we 
are  in  &vor  of  a  tariff*  which  shall  protect  every  interest,  and  encourage 
enterprise  and  industry,  in  whatever  business  it  may  be  employed,  or  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  it  may  be  located. 

But  we  are  told  that  protection  diminishes  importations,  and  that  our 
exports  must  correspond  with  our  imports,  and  a  tarifi^  is  a  tax  upon  the 
exportation  of  cotton.  We  have  no  disposition,  at  this  time,  to  go  at 
length  into  this  subject ;  but  will  content  ourselves  with  observing  that, 
if  this  argument  be  sound,  the  planting  states  are  more  clamorous  for  pro- 
tection than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  For  they  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  shape  their  policy  so  as  to  meet  their  interest  alone — to  repeal 
those  restrictions  upon  commerce  which  every  nation  has  found  necessaiy 
fi>r  national  prosperity,  and  even  national  independence,  that  they  may 
reap  all  the  advantages  in  the  sale  of  their  great  staple.  But,  suppose 
their  request  were  granted,  it  would,  on  their  own  theory,  operate  in  the 
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end  to  their  own  diatdrantage.  A  repeal  of  ducriminatiiig  dutiefl  woidd 
destroy  our  manu&ctures,  und  paralyze  our  induitrj,  so  a«  to  render  us 
unable  to  purchase  foreign  fiibrics.  Importations,  then,  would  in  a  meas* 
ure  cease  ;  and  as  imports  and  exports  must  correspond  with  each  otheiv 
the  export  of  cotton  would  be  diminished.  But  we  have  no  room  to  pur- 
sue this  subject. 

We  are  in  &vor  of  the  protective  sjrstem,  because  we  believe  it  is  cal* 
culated  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  country,  and  our  whole  country. 
We  believe  that  there  is  no  one  question  of  national  policy  in  which  the 
people  have  so  deep  an  interest,  as  the  one  we  have  been  considering. 
We  are  in  fiivor  of  it,  because  it  will  promote  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
^cturers,  and  save  from  ruin  the  $300,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  that 
useful  department  of  human  industry.  We  are  in  favor  of  it,  because  we 
believe  that  it  is  productive  of  the  commercial  interests.  We  are  in  fitvor 
of  it,  because  we  regard  it  as  essential  to  agriculture,  that  ^at  and  para, 
mount  interest,  which  is  the  foundation  of  every  other.  But,  above  all^ 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  system,  because  it  promotes  the  interest 
of  the  laborers  of  the  countir.  TTiis,  afler  all,  is  the  interest  which  re- 
quires  the  most  protection.  The  rich  man  can  rely  upon  his  money  for  his 
suMiort.  If  the  times  are  hard,  his  money  becomes  more  valuable,  as  it 
wUl  command  a  better  interest,  and  furnish  him  more  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life.  But  to  the  poor  man,  the  laborer,  who  has  no  capital 
but  his  ability  to  toil — ^to  such  a  one,  a  prostration  of  business  is  absolute 
ruin.  Now,  as  the  protective  policy  is  calculated  to  revive  business,  and 
give  to  the  laborer  the  due  reward  of  his  toil,  we  regard  it  as  the  poor 
man's  system — as  his  rightful  inheritance. 

This  system  has  already  done  much  for  the  poor  man.  There  is  no  ar* 
tide  of  clothing  which  goes  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor  man's  fitm- 
ily  so  extensively  as  cottons,  in  their  various  forms ;  and  this  policy  has 
reduced  the  price  of  common  cotton  cloth  more  than  three  •quarters. 
Those  shirtings,  which  in  1816  would  cost  some  thirty  cents  per  3rard, 
can  now  be  purchased  for  six  cents  ;  and  other  cottons  have  fallen  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion.  We  commend  this  to  the  special  consideration 
of  those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  who  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. 

We  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Congress  not  only  possesses  the  power  to 
lay  protective  duties,  but  the  good  of  the  country  demands  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  So  thought  the  "  Father  of  his  country" — so  thought  the 
patriots  and  sages  of  the  revolution.  And  shall  the  mere  theorists  of  this 
day,  with  their  refined  closet-dreams,  lead  us  from  the  paths  whk^h  our 
fiithers  have  trod,  and  which  experience  has  shown  us  to  be  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  of  prosperity  ?  Every  feeling  of  national  honor,  every  dic- 
tate of  patriotism,  every  interest  in  the  country,  cries  out  against  it. 


Thb  skill  of  the  merchant  or  tradesman  is  exhibited  in  the  combination 
of  the  greatest  profit  with  the  least  expense  ;  and  he  will  make  the  most 
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The  abundance  of  money,  which  has  so  long  been  a  marked  feature  of  our  financial 
affairs,  continues  unabated,  and  the  value  of  money  is  perhaps  lower  than  for  twenty 
years.  Trust  funds,  and  other  large  amounts  of  money,  have  been  freely  offered  to  the 
large  broken*  houses  at  call  at  less  than  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  loans 
have  been  made  at  rates  as  low  as  2^  per  cent.  The  banking  institutions,  especially 
those  with  laige  capitals,  were  under  the  imperative  necessity  of  employing  their  funds 
even  in  stock  loans,  in  order  to  maintain  their  dividends.  We  pointed  out  this,  in  former 
numbers,  as  the  cause  of  the  very  rapid  rise  in  stocks  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  ninety  da)rs.  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  our  June  number,  prices  rose  several 
per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  then  quoted.  United  States  6  per  cent  rose  to  116 ;  New 
York  7,  to  109  ;  Ohio  G's,  to  94;  Kentucky  6's,  to  par;  and  Illinois,  to  41.  By  that 
time,  however,  the  quantity  held  by  the  banks  as  collateral,  and  for  investment,  was  very 
laige.  Prices  had  reached  very  high  figures,  and  those  who  had  purchased  the  stocks, 
and  pledged  them  with  the  banks,  and  were  paying  the  interest  to  carry  them,  became 
desirous  o(  realizing,  and  the  upward  tendency  was  checked.  The  steamer  of  the  19tfa, 
from  Liverpool,  then  arrived,  bringing  accotmts  that  were,  although  not  unfavorable  to 
American  interests  generally,  less  so  as  to  stock  operations,  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of 
money  in  London  had  risen,  under  the  effective  demand  for  business  purposes,  from  1} 
to  2  per  cent,  without  any  disposition  to  invest  in  American  stocks  having  been  produced 
by  the  previous  inability  to  employ  money  to  advantage.  The  plenteousness  A  money 
&ere,  had  long  been  confidently  depended  upon  as  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  against  American  securities — when,  therefore,  money  again  began  to  rise 
in  value  there,  without  having  produced  that  effect,  some  disappointment  was  felt.  The 
banks,  however,  continue  to  loan  on  the  dividend-pajring  stocks,  at  4  per  cent,  reserving 
a  margin  of  10  per  cent.  The  great  decrease  in  general  business  dependent  upon  bank, 
ing  fifties,  leaves  the  instimtions  no  resource  but  to  invest  in  stocks,  or  to  diminish 
their  dividends.  The  imports  into  New  York  alone,  for  the  year  1842,  fell  off  $25,000,000, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This,  with  the  diminished  trade  of  the  interior, 
added  to  the  growth  of  the  cash  method  of  doing  business,  must  have  made  a  difference 
of  at  least  $75,000,000  in  the  amount  of  business-paper  offered  at  the  banks.  There  are 
twenty.four  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  means  of  investment  on  the  1st  Jan. 
uary,  1843,  consisting  of  capital,  circulation,  deposits,  &c.,  amounted  to  $55,000,000.  A 
diminution  of  $75,000,000  in  the  means  of  employing  this  amount,  must  have  a  very  mark, 
ed  effect  upon  their  profits ;  and  it  is  only  those  of  small  capitals,  and  a  popularity  that  pro. 
cures  them  a  large  proportion  of  deposits,  that  can  make  good  their  usual  dividends. 

In  our  April  number,  we  gave  a  table  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  at  the  west, 
•bowing  a  great  decline  from  July  to  March,  during  the  contraction  and  liquidation  of 
the  banks.  We  then  pointed  out  the  indications  that  the  funds  which  had  so  long  been 
accumulating  on  the  Atlantic  border  would  soon  effect  a  rise  in  prices,  and  consequently 
seek  the  west,  and  supply  the  depleted  channels  of  circulation.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  spring  navigation,  that  process  has  been  going  on ;  and  the  lake  trade,  even  at  this 
eariy  period  of  the  season,  presents  a  scene  of  activity  seldom  wimessed.  Money  is,  at 
the  leading  lake  ports,  hourly  becoming  more  plenty,  and  the  buo3rancy  of  the  markets  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  success  of  the  Ohio  loan  has  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  people 
of  that  state;  and  the  money  distributed  among  them,  followed  by  an  effective  demand 
for  produce,  gives  a  great  impulse  to  business.  In  Illinois,  the  same  featnres  are  appa. 
rent.  At  the  extreme  west,  the  same  price  for  wheat,  and  other  produce,  affords  a  far 
greater  margin  to  the  producers  than  in  the  more  "easterly  states— that  is  to  say,  sisty 
cents  at  Chicago  is  better  for  the  lUinoiB  farmer,  than  the  same  price  at  Cleveland  is  for 
him  o(  Ohio.  In  the  southern  states,  the  price  of  cotton  governs  the  prosperity  of  tha 
section.  For  the  last  year,  this  has  been  low,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  the 
crop,  and  the  depressed  state  of  the  English  markets.  This  latter  circumstance  has  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  condition  of  trade  throughout  the  Union.  The  mere  multipli. 
cation  or  d'uninution  of  banks  and  their  paper,  in  the  United  States,  has  very  little  ulii. 
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obtamed,  is  that  whieh  gowemB  the  v&Ine  of  the  cotton  crop.  For  years,  the  Ehigiish 
ooosomptioii  of  cotton  has  been  rapidljr  on  the  increase.  The  enterprise  and  vigor  of 
ill  goremment,  in  constantly  prucoring  and  extending  new  markets  for  the  manufactored 
goods,  has  sastained  the  demand  even  in  those  years  when  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop, 
operating  upon  an  impoverished  people,  wonderfully  diminished  the  home  consumptioB 
for  cotton  goods.  In  order  to  obserre  the  progress  of  the  cotton  trade,  we  will  take  from 
parliamentary  taUes  the  pounds  of  raw  cotton  imported  annually  into  England,  and  the 
Taloe  of  cotton  goods  exported,  as  foUows : — 

1828.     18}9.    1840.    1841.     184i. 

Import  cotton,... lbs.  507,850,577  369,396,559  592,488,010  437,093,631  487,143,200 
£xp.  cot  good8....je  24,147,736  24,530,375  24,668,618  23,499,478  21,662,760 
U.  States  crop,. bales      1,360,532      2,177,835      1,634,945      1,663,574      2,220,000 

The  markets  of  the  north  of  Europe  have  been  developed  but  in  a  small  degree  ;  as 
the  progress  of  the  continental  manu&ctures  has,  backed  by  the  increasing  tari^  chock* 
ed  iie  increased  import,  although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  the  consump. 
tion  of  British  goods.  It  is  in  the  Brazils  and  the  British  colonies,  particularly  the  East 
Indies,  that  the  greatest  increase  is  perceptible.  The  latter  trade  has  more  than  doubled 
within  four  years,  and  now  is  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  exports,  while  the  set. 
tlement  of  the  late  difficulties  leaves  a  far  broader  field  for  exertion.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  show  the  greatest  diminution  during  the  descending  scale  of  the  duties  un. 
der  the  compromise  act.  The  total  quantity  exported  from  England,  it  appeals,  has 
doubled  in  the  period  embraced  within  the  above  table,  while  the  aggregate  value  increased 
but  22  per  cent;  showing  a  depreciation  in  money.value  to  that  extent.  In  1840, 
60,000,000  yards  more  cotton  cloth  were  given  for  the  same  money  than  in  1839.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  on  the  first  of  May  each  year,  was  as  follows  >— 

1841.     1842.     1841.      1846.      18t9. 

MM.  Fair.  6'd.  Mid.  Fair.  G'd.  Mid.  Fair.  6'd.  Md.  Fair.  CTd.  Mid.  Fair.  6*d. 
Sea  Isl'd,  9d  lOd  ISd  lOd  ll^d  Ud  I5d  l^d  20d  13^  I5d  IS^d  22^(2  fUid  29<f 
Up.Bow.  4  4i  51  4}  5i  6)  61  6}  7i  5i  61  6)  81  6}  9} 
N.  Ori.,.  4i  41  6  41  51  7  61  7  U  5|  6|  7  8|  8}  9) 
M obUe, .  41    4i    51    4i    5f      61    61     61    71    51       61    6|      81      81      91 

Thus  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  been  diminishing,  and  the  cost  of  the  manufac 
tored  article  falling  in  the  same  degree.  A  cheap  supply,  with  the  renovation  of  trade 
under  the  present  superfluity  of  money,  will  enhance  the  consumption,  and  all  the  con. 
nected  interest  rise  on  the  ascending  scale. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  greater  depression  in  England  than  for  many  previous 
ones — at  the  same  time,  the  production  of  the  United  States  cotton  has  exceeded  the 
average  of  the  two  previous  crops  by  470,000  bales,  or  30  per  cent  The  consequence 
was  very  low  prices.  For  the  coming  year,  the  reverse  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  Money, 
from  being  6  per  cent,  as  at  this  period  last  year,  has,  for  several  months,  been  as  low  as 
11  a  2  per  cent,  in  London — a  position  of  affairs  which  we  illustrated  in  our  May  num. 
ber.  By  the  last  steamer,  advices  were  received  that  the  rate  of  money  had  advanced 
to  2  per  cent  under  the  improved  demand,  caused  by  increasing  trade.  Prices  of  pro. 
visions,  which  are  the  great  element  of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  internal  trade,  were 
very  low,  at  the  same  time  that  money  was  very  abundant  f  he  effect  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire,  leading  to  a  rise  in  the  raw  material, 
notwithstanding  that  the  full  extent  of  the  crop— 2^220,000  bales— was  known.  These 
are  elements  of  American  prosperity  far  more  durable  and  beneficial  than  any  improve, 
ment  of  stocks,  unaccompanied  by  such  indications.  As  yet,  it  is  far  too  early  to  judgB 
of  the  appearance  of  the  cotton  crops ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  not  be  so  large 
as  last  year.  Should  it,  however,  run  as  high,  the  opening  of  the  East  India  markets 
for  goods,  and  of  the  Chinese  market  for  Elast  India  cotton,  are  combined  causes  likely 
to  add  at  least  (10,000,000  to  the  money.value  of  our  great  staple .  A  rise  of  two  cents 
per  pound  in  a  crop  of  the  extent  of  the  present  one,  makes  a  difference  of  $18,000,000 
in  the  means  of  the  planters  to  purchase  supplies,  and  forms  the  real  basis  of  our  national 
prosperity.  A  sustained  rise  in  cotton,  widi  a  proportionate  rise  in  money.value  of  the 
agricultural  surplus  produce,  is  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  trade  <^  the  country.  A 
rise  in  cotton  and  tobacco  has  afar  greater  efiect  on  trade  than  on  other  produce,  becansa 
neariy  the  whole  quantity  raised  is  sold  abroad ;  while,  in  other  produce,  only  the  sur. 
plus,  after  the  j^ants  of  the  producer  are  satisfied,  is  affected  by  the  money.valne.  If  a 
foimer  raises  no  moce  than  he  consumes,  the  market  price  isof  no  coasequenee  to  him~ 
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ts  soon  ts  he  hat  a  surplus,  it  beeomes  of  first  conseqaenca  to  him.  With  the  ooftoa 
and  tobacco  planter,  the  whole  quantity  raised  is  sold,  and  mostly  abroad.  Hence,  the 
higher  the  cash  price  in  LtTerpool,  the  more  he,  as  well  as  the  nation,  becomes  enriched. 
That  cash  value  abroad  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  proportion  which 
supply  bears  to  consumption.  For  the  last  year,  the  currency  has  been  very  dear,  and 
the  supply  in  excess  of  consumprion.  For  the  coming  year,  the  currency  will  be  very 
dieap,  and  consumption  increased  on  a  diminished  supply.  Another  drcnmstance  is  akie 
likely  to  favor  the  planter.  The  English  duty  on  cotton  is  7  per  cent ;  and  the  ez^shsn- 
cellor,  Sir  F.  Baring,  in  a  recent  delate,  proposed  a  reduction  of  that  duty,  with  a  view 
to  "  renovate  England's  drooping  trade.** 

The  whole  policy  of  England  seems  now  to  favor  that  system  of  commercial  reciprocity 
to  which  the  world  has  been  advancing,  by  slow  degrees,  since  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
in  1815 ;  when,  for  the  first  time,  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  yeats,  during 
which  the  navigation  act  of  England  bad  been  in  full  operation,  its  provisions  were  mod- 
ified  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  navigation  act  provided  that  no  goods  should 
be  imported  into  England,  in  other  than  English  ships,  except  from  Europe ;  and  goods 
coming  firom  Europe,  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  country  of  their  production,  were  subu 
ject  to  high  discriminating  duties.  In  1815,  by  mutual  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  vessels  of  both  countries  were  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
each  nation  on  the  same  footing,  without  discrimination.  The  conunerce  of  Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  regulated  that  of  the  world,  because  of  its  extent  and  importance.  Great 
Britain,  under  the  old  system  of  universal  restriction,  rose  to  be  the  wealthiest  nation  by 
the  force  of  its  physical  situation,  in  spite  of  governmental  restrictions.  The  release  of  the 
United  States  from  her  control,  in  1 776,  started  into  life  a  new  and  powerful  nation,  whose 
liberal  principles  caused  her  to  grow  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  At  the  end  of  the  bloody 
wars,  terminating  in  1815,  it  was  found  that  a  new  departure  was  to  be  taken,  and  liberal 
principles  alone  could  sustain  the  position  of  England.  This,  the  deep  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pitt 
had  discovered  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  That  great  statesman  labored  long  and 
hard  to  liberate  the  colonies ;  to  grant  to  the  United  States  a  free  trade  with  the  whole  em. 
pire  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  open  a  commerce  with  France  on  terms  of  the  most  extensive 
reciprocity.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  on  this  side,  in  his  report  of  March, 
1793,  in  which  a  broad  plan  of  commercial  reciprocity  was  ably  projected.  The  long  and 
bloody  wars  which  succeeded,  frustrated  these  designs ;  but  the  moment  peace  returned,  the 
navigation  act  was  virtually  abolished  in  regard  to  the  United  States.  In  1822,  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  became  comparatively  free.  In  1824  to  1826,  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  obtained  a  modification  of  the  navigation  laws  on  terms  similar  to  the  United 
States.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  thereafter,  but  the  people  of  England  have  obtained  some 
important  concessions  from  the  aristocracy.  The  tariff  has  been  reduced  until  it  ie 
scarcely  a  skeleton  of  what  it  was.  We  will  here  look  back  at  the  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  since  1815,  and  France  since  1820,  although  the  English 
treaty  with  France  was  not  concluded  until  1826,  admitting  French  ships  into  English 
ports  on  terms  of  reciprocity.  In  order  the  better  to  compare  the  tonnage  of  the  three 
nations,  we  take  the  national  and  foreign  tons  entered  in  each  year. 

TONNAOS  SNTEBBD  THE  THREE  NATIONS  OF  FrANCE,  UnITED  StATBS,  AltD  GrEAT  BRTTAIir. 

Entered  the  U.  States.  Entered  France. 

Fbreign.  Frmek.  fintign. 


Entered  the  United  Kingdom. 


Yeari.                       British.  Foreign.  .American. 

1815 1,372,108  746,985  700,000  217,il3 

1816 1,415,723  379,465  807,462  259,142 

1817, 1,625,121  465,011  780,136  212,166 

1818, 1,886,394  762,457  755,101  161,414 

1819 1,809,128  542,648  783,579  85,898 

1830, 1,668,060  447,611  801,258  78,859 

1821, 1,5994^74  396,256  765,098  82,915 

1822, 1,664,186  469,151  787,961  112,407 

1823, 1,740,859  582,996  775,271  117,297 

1824, 1,797,320  759,441  850,033  89,481 

1825, 2,144,598  958,132  880,754  94,836 

1826, 1,950,630  694,116  942,206  120,716 

1827, 2,806,898  751,864  908,861  137,562 


335,942 
3164243 
285,560 
929,129 
316,480 
329,735 
355,756 
353,102 

9i4C  rni 


354,550 
367,099 
423,044 
423,169 
438,005 
414,670 
544,689 
475,509 
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ToRHAsi  nrmo  Fkatcb,  twm  Vmrn  Statis,  aho  GmxiT  BuTAm— OnftMwil. 


Entered  the  United  Kiofdom. 

Entered  UMU.Statet. 

Bnterid  FraMe. 

Tmn. 
1833, 

UrttuA. 
..      3,185,980 

Fhrrigm. 

639,979 

jimuritMm, 

949,633 

Fhreigm, 

491,667 

Prmck. 
399,948 

714,638 

1833. 

..      3,183,8a 

762,085 

1,111,441 

530,874 

358,157 

633,735 

1834, 

..      3,398,963 

833,905 

1,074,670 

568,053 

394,486 

736.918 

1835, 

..      9,443,734 

866.990 

1,353,653 

641,310 

407.999 

766,033 

1836 

..      3,505,473 

988,899 

1,355,384 

6804213 

550.131 

889,345 

1837, 

..      3,616,166 

1.005,940 

1.399,730 

765,703 

593,134 

910,111 

1838, 

..      3.785,387 

1,311,666 

1,303,974 

593.110 

630,140 

9154M)0 

1839 

..      3,101,650 

1,331,365 

1,490,379 

634.814 

643,130 

934,330 

1840, 

..      3,197,501 

1,460,394 

1,576,946 

713,363 

665,178 

1,076.737 

1841, 

..      9,900,749 

1,081,380 

1,631,909 

736,444 

630.071 

1,193.389 

1843, 

3,680,838 

974,768 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  since  1815,  has  been  consistent,  and  constantly  increasing 
in  liberaliiy.  She  has  taken  the  sure  method  of  encouraging  her  navigation — that  is,  by 
continually  reducing  the  duties  on  the  materials  of  ship-building,  she  has  enabled  her 
ships  to  compete  with  those  of  all  the  world.  The  policy  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  imaginable.  A  goremment  allow, 
ance  has  been  made  to  70  a  80,000  tons  employed  in  fishing,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
a  naval  marine.  By  laws  and  treaties,  all  discriminating  duties  on  the  ships  of  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  have  been  abolished ;  all  nations  have  had  the  privilege  of  im- 
porting the  produce  of  any  country,  direct  or  otherwise,  without  exacting  alien  duties. 
Everything  has  been  done  to  clear  the  paths  of  the  ocean  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  yet 
our  own  ^ps,  stsggering  under  the  weight  of  the  competition  thus  brought  sgainst  them« 
have  been  crushed  by  the  onerous  taxes  laid  upon  the  materials  for  ship-building,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  producers  of  those  materials.  It  hss  been  the  policy  to 
enlarge  the  intercourse  with  all  the  w(»ld  for  empty  ships  of  the  most  expensive  oonstrae. 
tion.  The  only  encouragement  or  protection  which  American  shipping  wants,  is  a  prompt 
repeal  of  duties  upon  iron,  hemp,  sail  doth,  &.C.  Railroads  have  been  protected  by  re. 
funding  the  duty ;  yet  the  mariner,  the  right  arm  of  our  defence,  has  been  obliged  to  carry 
the  load.  In  the  above  table  of  American  tonnage,  the  ratio  of  foreign  to  American,  ia  - 
1815,  was  30  percent.  It  graduslly  fell,  until,  in  1833,  it  was  less  than  9  per  cent.  In  1838, 
it  had  risen  to  15  per  cent.  Under  the  enormous  tariff  of  that  year,  it  rose  to  50  percent 
in  1^3,  and  60  per  cent  in  1838.  This  vtss  the  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade.  The 
coasting  tonnage  from  1838  to  1836,  eight  years,  did  not  increase  at  all.  In  the  latter 
year,  it  was  984,338  tons.  In  1841,  it  hsd  risen  to  1,384,940  tons,  under  the  felling 
rates  of  the  compromise  tariff.  In  order  to  show  the  burden  actually  imposed  upon  Amer. 
lean  navigation,  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  1838,  we  give  the  following 
table: — 

DUTIBB  OH  TBS  MaTBKIAIS  OONSITMED  IN  BUILDOfO  A  ShIP  OF  FITS  HVIIDEED  TONS,  NOT 
COFPEK  FASTENED. 

British  duty.  AnerieaB  daty. 

7  tons  Swedish  iron,  at $6  66  equal  #46  66;  at  (33  40  equal  $156  80 


13  "    English     **  None. 

20,160  Ibe.  Cham  cables,  9  tons,...     6  66      "        60  00 ;  " 

4,600  lbs.  anchore, •* 

63  pieces  heavy  duck,  3,356  yards 
20      '•     light       ♦•        760     '• 

3,116     "    at  7 Jrf       "      433  67 ;  '* 
15  tons  cordage,  13  tons  hemp,  at  930  74      •*      248  88 ;  »♦ 


37  00 
03 
03 


124 
60  00 


481  00 

604  80 

93  00 


389  50 
730  00 


British  tax  on  a  ship  of  500  tons f788  31;    American  tax,  $3,444  10 

British  tax,....        788  31 


Premiamon  British  ships  of  500  tons, $1,655  91 

Now  the  British  ship,  costing  so  mixch  money,  has  been  allowed  the  same  privileges 
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nothing  to  carry.    We  wiO  ooaptre  the^otieB  of  1619  with  the  pwtoat  Ea^nh  and 
American  duties  on  leading  articles. 

COMFABATtTX  DUTZBS  IS  GbEAT  BrITAI]I  AHD  THV  UlflTBD  StATBS. 


BrMMiDatlet. 
1819.  184t. 

(2  96 
45  93 
9 
35  18 
3  88 
SO  00 
34 
1  22 
3  26 
11 
11 
50  a  75  p.  cent 
prohibited. 

50  p.  cent. 
1724      " 


•16  94 

3 

4  80 

1  20 

4  80 

15 


18M. 

t20  00 
20  00 


Americu  Dotlet. 


2 
24 

1 
2 
10  p.  cent 


184t. 

920  00 

40  00 

05 

17  00 

9  00 

60  00 

20 

50 

2  00 

5  p.  cent. 
"  3  cts.  &  30      " 

15  p.  cent         60  a  150  p.  cent 


8a9 
4a5 
22a40 
10 

15  p.  cent. 
15      " 
Free. 


15 
20 
15 


5U 
$88  88 
80      " 
50      •• 
prohibited 
17ct8. 
104  p.  cent, 
prohib.  und.  80«.  3  to  50  p.  cent, 
••        **         3  to  50      " 
94  44 

50  p.  cent        15 

75      *•  20 

.    75      ••  10 


20cts. 

5  •* 
25  p.  cent 

6ct8. 
15 


15  " 

15  •• 

15  " 

17J  " 

221  " 
15  a  30 

15  p.  cent. 

15  " 

15  " 

15  " 

15  «• 
free. 

15  •• 

17i  •• 

17i  " 


40&10 
25 

30 


25  eta. 
30  " 
lb.  92  50 

7  cts. 


Flax, ton 

Hemp, •• 

Indigo, lb. 

Iron  bar, ....ton 

Fig  iron, •• 

Lead, " 

Olive  oil,.... gal 

Raw  silk, lb. 

Thrown  silk,.  " 
Wool,U •• 

•'     over  It.** 
Goods,  cotton,. . 

Calicoes, 

Goods,  wool,.... 

•*      flax, 

•*      iron, 

Iron  rods,.... ton 

Glass, 

Lead, 

Silk, 

Sail  cloth,.... yd. 

Sails, 

Wheat, 

Grain, 

Salt, bush. 

Clothing, 

*  China  ware, 

Earthen  ware,... 

This  table  presents  the  practical  eflects  of  the  systems  of  the  two  countries.  England  haa 
immensely  reduced  her  duties,  while  the  United  States  have  as  greatly  augmented  theirs. 
The  statement  of  British  duties  shows  the  result  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
ainee  the  war.  Each  successive  innovation  on  the  ancient  restrictive  policy  raised  a 
clamor  from  parties  who  supposed  themselves  injured.  Capitalists  were  alarmed  to  see 
the  raw  material  of  manufactured  imported  and  exported,  and  at  the  same  time  astoniah- 
ed  to  see  that  the  export  and  consumption  of  British  manufactures  increased  in  propor. 
tion.  New  channels  of  trade  were  opened,  old  ones  enlarged,  and  imports  increased  ; 
and  yet  the  dreaded  bankruptcy  was  further  off  than  ever.  The  emancipation  of  the 
colonies,  so  far  from  ruining  the  shipping  interests,  as  they  predicted,  and  deatroying  the 
naval  power  of  Britain,  caused  British  navigation  to  increase  in  all  its  channels  foster 
than  ever,  and  the  colonial  markets  swelled  in  proportion.  For  four  centuries,  French 
ailks  had  been  prohibited  in  England ;  yet  Parliament,  amidst  a  tempest  of  oppo6ition« 
substituted  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  in  1824.  Instead  of  the  utter  ruin  which  the  manufac 
turers  had  made  up  their  minds  to  encounter  in  consequence,  the  consumption  of  raw 
silk  in  England  increased  as  follows : — 

Consumption  in  1814,  duty,  per  pound,  14m.  Id., Jbs.     2,086,341 

1824,  *•  •*  ••        2,432,286 

••  1828,  duty  from  1824,  per  pound,  5#., ••       4.544,564 

There  waa  very  little  increase  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1824 ;  but,  under  the  low  duty 
in  four  successive  years,  the  manuiacmre  of  silk  nearly  doubled.    Every  branch  of  Britieh 


bush.  25  cts. 
25  *' 
8  •* 
50  p.  cent 
30      ** 
30      •* 
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COIMEKCIAL  STATISTICS. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FIFTY-ONE 

YEARS. 

The  followiDg  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  official  aourcee,  ezhibitB  the  value 
of  all  the  exports  in  each  year  from  1790  to  1841,  and  the  value  of  those  of  domestic 
and  foreign  origin  since  1803 : — 


1V>  Val.  oTEiii.   Yal-oTExp. 

Sept  of  Domeatic     of  Foreign 

30.  Origfa.            Origin. 

DMmrg.         IMUrt. 

1791 

1792,    

1793,    

1794,    

1795,    

1796,    

1797,    

1798,    

1799,    

1800,    

1801,    

1802,    

1803,  43,205,961  13,594,072 

1804,  41,467,477  36,231,597 

1805,  42,387,002  53,179,019 

1806,  41,253,727  60,283,234 

1807,  48,699,592  59,643,558 

1808,  9,433,546  12,997,414 

1809,  31,405,702  20,797,531 

1810,  42,366,675  24,391,295 

1811,  45,294,043  16,022,790 

1812,  30,032,109    8,495,127 

1813,  25,008,152    2,847,845 

1814,  6,782,272    0,145,169 

1815,  45,974,403  6,583,350 

1816,  64,781,896  17,138,555 


To 


1817 


Val.ofExp.  Val.oTExp.  Total 

of  DoiD<«tie  of  Foreign  Value  of 

Origin.  Origin.  Exports 

DUUr*.         DoiUrg.  D^Uan, 

68,313,500  19,358,069  e7,fi7 1,569 
73.854,437  19,426,096  1^:1,2^1,133 
50,976,838  19,165,683  HM  43,521 
51,683,640  18,008,029  60j)9l,fie9 
43,671,894  21,302,488  «)J,f)Tl,,783 
49,874,079  22.286,202  TajGl^Sl 
47.155,408  27.543,622  71.0119,03^ 
50,649,500  25.337,157  7:^9ef>,*lj7 
66,944,745  32.590,643  9')..^35,a6a 
53,055,710  24,539,612  7i,:i!*.vl23 
58.921,691  23,403,136  hj,:i^ijsa^ 
50,669,669  21,595,017  72/ifi4,68$ 
55,700,193  16,658,478  72,3^^,671 
59,462,029  14,387,479  73,849.508 
614177,057  20,033.526  ^1,310,5^3 
63,137,470  24,039,473  N7,l7ti.943 
70,317,698  19.822,735  O'M  40,433 
81,024,162  23,312,811  104>a3M73 
5^.i>;ki:j:j:{  J  Kia.  101,189,082  20,504,495  191,693,577 
6(;j57,97u  IbM,  106,916,680  21,746,360  IS^^ef^VMO 
6i,3li;,b33'lKi7,  95,564,414  21,854,962  117.419,376 
3^,5^7.2315, 1  r>:^,  96,033,821  12,452,795  l(lH,4Nti,61 6 
27.H55,D97  1>^39, 103,533,891  17,494,525  lS!J,(i'2Mie 
n,;^y7.44l,]H40, 113,895,634  18,190,312  n^M^M^ 
5*2,557,753  1M41, 106,382,722  15,469,081  121,651,803 
ai,J^204i?3i 


Tma] 
VoiUit  of 

l9,Uia,Q41 

S0,753,09g'l&lt<, 
2fi.lOO,S72:i&iy, 

47,[is:),47*J  18:21, 

i;7,n*>4j)tt7   I. Via, 

i:LJ^i!7,o07  ;s:i4, 

7?^.nti5,:;ii2  trt^5, 

70,97 1, 7 1^  11  SS^ib, 
94,115,^25  lHt^7, 
7^,4>*3,lG[i  LV-iK^ 

7T,^l:^!^lJ74  ] -:i^l. 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1803  TO  1841. 

The  following  table,  compiled  with  great  care  from  official  documents,  exhibits  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  Sea,  of  the  Forest,  of  Agriculture  and  of  Manufactures 
exported  in  each  year,  firom  1803  to  1841,  a  period  of  nearly  40  years.  It  shows,  at  a 
glance,  the  proportion  of  each  general  description  of  our  productive  industry : — 

Yeara  Of  the  9ea.  Of  the  Forest.  Of  Agricultore.         Of  Manonicturea. 

1803, $2,635,000  $4,850,000  $32,995,000  $1,355,000 

1804, 3,420,000  4,630,000  30,890,000  2,100,000 

1805, 2,884,000  5,261,000  31,562,000  2,300,fi00 

1806, 3,116,000  4,861,000  30,125,000  2,707,r09 

1807, 2,804,000  5,476,000  37,832,000  2,120,000 

1808, 832,000  1,399,000  1,746,000  344,000 

1809, 1,710,000  4,583,000  23,234,000  1,506,000 

1810, 1,481,000  4,978,000  33,502,000  1,907,000 

1811, 1,413,000  5,286,000  35,556,000  2,376,000 

1812, 935,000  2,701,000  24,555,000  1,355,000 

1813, 304,000  1,107,000  23,119,000  399,000 

1814, 188,000  570,000  5,613,000  246,300 

1815, 912,000  3,910,000  38,910,000  1,553,000 

VOL.  IX. ?fO.  I.  8 
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DoMBsnc  BxfOftTt  or  tbs  Ujrtid  Statw  rsoM  1803  xo  IQH-^CmUmuMd, 

Tetn.  Of  the  Sea.  OftfatForart.  Of  Acrienltare.         Of  Bbnnfaetunt. 

1816, •1,331,000  97,393,000  (53,354,000  $1,755,000 

1817, 1.671,000  1,484,000  57,222.000  2,551.000 

1818, 2.187.000  5.691.000  62,987,000  2.777,000 

1819. 2.024.000  4.927.000  41,452,000  2,245.000 

1820, 2.251.000  5,304,000  41,485.000  2,342,000 

1821, 1,499,188  3,794,341  35,407,992  2,754,631 

1822, 1.384,589  3,815.542  41.272,379  3,121,030 

1823 1,658,224  4,498,911  37,646,726  3,139,598 

1824. 1.610,990  4,889,646  38,995,196  4,841.863 

1825, 1,595,065  4,936.949  54,237.751  5,729,797 

1826, 1,473.388  3,951.250  41,253,001  6,100,985 

1827, 1,575,332  3.343.970  47,065,143  6,680.225 

1828. 1.693.980  3.889.611  38.610,924  6,241,391 

1829, 1,817,100  3.681.759  43,954,584  6,025,200 

1830, 1,725,270  4,192.004  46,977,332  6,256,131 

1831, 1,889,472  4,263.477  47^^61,433  7,147,364 

1832. 2,558,538  4.347,794  49.416.183  6.461.774 

1833 2.402,469  4.906,339  55.343,421  6,923.922 

1834, 2.071,493  4,457,997  67,380,787  7.113,885 

1835, 2,174,524  5.397,004  85,049,964  8,567.590 

1836, 2.666,058  5.361,740  91.625.924  7.261,186 

1837, 2.711.452  4.711.007  78.385,281  8,995,368 

1838, 3,175,576  5,200,499  78.194,447  9,463,299 

1839, 1.917.969  5.764,559  64,923.834  10,927.529 

1840, 3,198,370  5.323,085  93,125,339  12,866,840 

1841, 2,846,851  6,264,852  61,747,947  13,523,072 


RICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Exports  of  Rici  pob  Fiftt^ni  Ybabb — 1791  to  1841. 

We  have  compiled,  from  official  documents,  the  following  table,  showing  the  quantity 
of  rice  exported  from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  from  1791  to  1641 ;  also,  the  value 
of  the  same,  from  1803  to  1841  :— 

The  culture  of  this  valuable  and  most  nutritious  vegetable  was  introduced  into  South 
Carolina  about  the  year  1694.*  Different  accounts  have  been  given  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  6i8t  introduction.  The  account  given  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  published  in  1809,  is  probably  the  most  correct,  and  which  we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words. 

**  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  in  1693,  had  been  at 
Madagascar  before  he  settled  in  Carolina.  There  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and 
grew  in  low  and  moist  ground.  Having  such  ground  at  the  western  extremity  of  his 
garden,  attached  to  his  dwelling-house  in  East  Bay^treet,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice 
would  grow  therein,  if  seed  could  be  obtained.  About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Mada- 
gascar,  being  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near  Sullivan's  island.  The  master  of  the  ves- 
sel  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old  acquaintance.    An  interview  took  place.    In  the 
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In  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  North  Americt. 
It  boccme'  valuibie,  not  onlf  for  consumptioa  at  home,  but  aa  an  article  for  exportation. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  of  3  and  4  of  Anne,  (1706,)  rice  waa  placed  among  the  enu- 
merated  commoditiea,  and  eould  only  be  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain ;  but  afier- 
warda,  in  the  year  1730,  it  waa  permitted  to  be  carried,  under  certain  Umitationa  and 
reatrictiona,  to  the  porta  of  Europe  lying  aonth  of  Cape  Flnisterre.  Ita  culture  had  ao 
increased,  that,  aa  eariy  aa  1724,  eighteen  thouaand  barrels  of  it  were  exported ;  and 
from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761,  no  leas  than  one  hundred  thouaand  banrels 
were  ahipped  from  South  Carolina.* 

In  1770,  the  value  of  this  article  exported,  being  in  quantity  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thouaand  barrels,  amounted  to  $1,530,000. 


Yeua. 

1791..,. 

1792... 

1793,.. 

1794.... 

1795.... 

1796,... 

1797,... 

1798,... 

1799.... 

1800,... 

1801,... 

1802,... 

1803,... 

1804,... 

1805.... 

1806..., 

1607,... 

1808,... 

1809,... 

1810, .. 

1811,... 

1812,... 

1813,... 

1814,... 

1815,... 

1816,... 


Tferees. 

96.980 

141,762 

134,611 

116,486 

138,526 

131,039 

60,111 

125,243 

110,599 

112,056 

94.866 

79,822 

81,838 

78,385 

56,830 

102,627 

94,692 

9,228 

116,907 

131.341 

119.356 

77.190 

120,843 

11,476 

129,248 

137,843 


Yaloe. 


•2,455,000 
2,350,000 
1,705.000 
2,617,000 
2,367,000 

221,000 
2,104,000 
2,626,000 
2,387,000 
1,544.000 
3,021,000 

230,000 
2,785,000 
3,555,000 


Y«wg. 

1817,.. 
1818... 
1819... 
1820... 
1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824... 
1825... 
1826... 
1827,.. 
1828,.. 
1829,.. 
1830,.. 
1831... 
1832,.. 
1833,.. 
1834... 
1835,.. 
1836... 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 


Tierecs. 

Valuta. 

79,296 

i?,378,8e«0 

88,181 

:tJB2,697 

76,523 

iM  42,644 

71,663 

1,714,923 

88,221 

1,494,993 

87,089 

1,553,482 

101,365 

1,6^0,965 

113,229 

1.3K^2.9*t2 

97,015 

1  Mii,M& 

111.063 

U9I  7.445 

133,518 

2,3434»0B 

175,019 

2sm,m^ 

171,636 

2,514,370 

130,697 

1,096,824 

116.517 

2,016,2«7 

120,327 

2,152,631 

144,166 

2.774,418 

121,886 

2.122,272 

110.861 

2;3l  0.331 

212,983 

2,548,750 

106,084 

S,3[|9,279 

71,048 

1,721,819 

93.320 

*2j(iMa98 

101,660 

l,912,()76 

101,617 

2,01<|,107 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  SEA. 


Fish  Exported  fkom  thb  Unitxd  States. 
The  following  table,  compiled  from  official  documents,  exhibits  the  quantity  of  pickled 
and  dried  fish,  in  quintals,  barrels,  and  kegs,  exported  from  the  United  Statea  for  fifty, 
one  years,  from  1791  to  1841 ;  also,  the  value  of  the  same  in  each  year,  from  1803  to 
1841:— 
Yean. 

1791, 

1792, 

1793 

1794, 

1795. 

1796, 

1797, 

1798, 

1799, 


Dried  Flih. 
QmintaU. 
383,237 
364,898 
372,825 
436,907 

Dried  Fteh. 
FtUme. 

PlcUcd  Flih. 
BarrtU. 
57,426 
48,277 
45,440 
36,929 
55,999 
84,558 
69,782 
66,827 
63,542 

Pickled  FUh.   Pickled  Pish. 

400,818 
377,713 
406,016 
411.175 

5iJ56            

7,351             

6,220            

428,495 

15,993           

*  Mtephenoo'i  Annali  of  Coaimeite. 
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(560,000 
640,000 
348,000 
366,000 


Fob  Extorted  feok  the  Unitbd  States— Omttmiecf. 

Yean.  DriedFWi.  DiledFWi.  ncUadFtah.  PtektodFtah.  Fkkled Pidi. 

QuinUds.  FMlme,  BarrtU.  K«g9,  Value. 

1800 ^.726      50.388  12303     

1801, 410,948      85,935  10,434 

1802 440,925   v 75,819  13,229 

1803 461370  (1,620,000  76,831  11,565 

1804, 567,828  2.400,000  89,482  13,045 

1805, 514,549  2,058,000  66,670  7,207 

1806, 537,457  9,150,000  64,615  10,155 

1807, 473,924  1,896,000  57,621  13,743 

1808 155,808  623,000  18,957  3,036  98,000 

1809, 345,648  1,123,000  54,777  9,380  282,000 

1810, 280,864  913,000  34,674  5.964  214,000 

1811 214,387  757,000  44.716  9,393  305,000 

1812, 169,019  592,000  23.636  3,143  146,000 

1813, 63,616  210,000  13,833  568  81,000 

1814, 31,310  128,000  8.436  87  50.000 

1815 103.251  494.000  36.232  3.062  218.000 

1816, 219,991  935,000  33.228  6.983  821.000 

1817. 267,514  1,003,000  44,426  15,551  325,000 

1818, 308.747  1.081.000  55.119  7.400  817.000 

1819. 280,555  1,052.000  66,563  6.746  409.000 

1820, 321,419  964.000  87,916  7,309  538,000 

1821. 267,305  708,778  76,429  4.162  264.000 

1822. 241,228  666,730  69,127  7.191  249,108 

1823, 262,766  734,024  75.728  8.349  270,776 

1824 310,189  873,685  72,559  12,911  263.019 

1825 300.857  830,356  70.572  10,636  248.417 

1826. 260,803  667,742  85,445  11,459  257.180 

1827 247.321  747,171  66,123  7,446  240,276 

1828 265,217  819,926  63,928  4.205  246.737 

1829, 294,761  747,541  61.629  3.207  220,527 

1830, 229.796  530.690  66.113  6,723  225,987 

1831, 230.577  625,393  91,787  8,594  304,441 

1832, 250.544  749.909  102.770  4.030  308,812 

1833, 249,689  713.317  86,442  3,636  277.973 

1834 253.132  630.384  61,638  2.344  223,290 

1835, 287,721  783.895  51.661  3.487  224,639 

1836. 240,769  746.464  48.182  3.575  221,426 

1837. 188.943  588.506  40.516  3.430  181,334 

1838. 206,028  626,245  41,699  2,667  192,758 

1839, 208.720  709.218  23,831  3,975  141,320 

1840, 211,425  541.058  42.274  2.252  179.106 

1841. 252,199  602.810  36.508  3,349  148,973 


EXPORT  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED  COTTON  GOODS  FROM 
1826  TO  1842. 


Considerable  attention  haviDg  lately  been  attracted  to  the  circumstance  of  a  laiffe 
shipment  of  domestic  cottons  from  Boston  for  China,  the  editor  of  the  United  States 
Gazette  has  been  induced  to  investigate  a  little  the  subject  oi  the  exportation  of  domes. 


r.ii : 


_i.i_  e. 
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tlMt  the  present  contumpdoa  is  eqml  to  the  whole  eiport  of  the  United  Statee  up  to 
1890,  or  the  whole  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  Great  Britain  to  the  same  period, 
and  ezeeeda  our  export  to  France  previous  to  1840.  In  1849  they  eetimate  150,000,000 
yaids  to  b«  printed  annually,  valued  at  $16,000,000,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
995,000,000.    They  estimate  January,  1849,  ae  follows  >— 

101,300  pieces  of  30  yards  per  week  each,  is,  per  annnm yards      158,088,000 

150,000,000  yards  at  an  averafe  ofll  cents,  is tl6,500,000 

Capital  required  for  manufacturing  the  above  quantity  of  doth, $17,500,000 

printing  it, 7,500,000 

Total,.... 995,000,000 

It  appears  by  the  tahle,  that,  in  1896,  the  printed  and  colored  cottons  exported  amount. 
ed  to  968,884,  and  in  1849  to  9385,040 ;  and  that  the  exports  of  white  cottons  in  1896 
amounted  to  9891,699 ;  in  1838,  to  93,950,130 ;  and  in  1849,  to  99,309,815.  Of  nan. 
keens,  which  amounted  in  1896  to  93|903,  the  export  entirely  ceased  in  1841.  The 
export  of  twist,  yam,  and  thread  has  increased  from  911435,  in  1896,  to  937,395  in 
1849;  and  all  other  manufactures  of  cotton  from  9997,574  to  9950,361. 

The  toul  export  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1896  was  91fl38,195;  in  1833  it  exceed, 
ed  99,500,000,  and  in  1838  amounted  to  93,758,755 ;  and  has  averaged  over  93,000,000 
up  to  1849,  inclusive,  which  is  the  latest  account  received,  and  for  which  year  we  are 
indebted  to  die  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  we  have  placed  the  annual  amount  of  export  of  alt 
American  manufactures,  from  1896  to  1841 — by  comparing  which  with  the  preceding 
cohmin,  may  he  ascertained  the  relative  proportion  which  the  manufactures  of  cotton 
exported  bear  to  the  whole  export  of  American  manufactured  goods  of  all  materials.  It 
varies  from  about  one^xth  to  one.third. 

It  appears  that,  in  1849,  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  amount  of  American  cou 
tons  exported. 


Table,  showing  the  Value  of  Domestic  Manufactures  of  Cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  from  1896  to  1849. 


1 

nSCB  OOOM. 

Twitt 

All  other 

Ye«F8. 

Printed  & 

yarn  and 

manufact. 

Ck>1ored. 

WhHe.     ] 

Nankeens. 

thread. 

of  cotton. 

1896,... 

.    968,884 

9891,699 

98,903 

911.135 

9997.574 

1897,... 

45.190 

951,001 

14,750 

11.165 

137.368 

1898,... 

76.019 

887,698 

5.149 

12.570 

28,873 

1899,... 

.     145,094 

981,370 

1.878 

3,849 

127.336 

1830,... 

61.800 

964,196 

1.093 

94.744 

266.350 

1831.... 

96.931 

947.939 

9.397 

17.291 

61.832 

1839,... 

.     104,870 

1.059.891 

341 

12.618 

58,854 

1833,... 

.    491,791 

1.809.116 

9,054 

104.335 

202.291 

1834,... 

.     188,619 

1.756,136 

1.061 

88,376 

51,802 

1835,... 

.    397,419 

9.355.909 

400 

97.808 

7,859 

1836,... 

.    956,695 

1.950.795 

637 

32.765 

14.912 

1837,... 

.     549.801 

9,043.115 

1,815 

61.702 

175.040 

Total  value 
of  cotton 

manuf^turei 
exported. 

91,138.125 
1.159.414 
1.0104^39 
1.259,457 
1.318^183 
1.126.313 
1.229.374 
2,532,517 
2.085.994 
2,858,681 
2,255.734 
2,831.473 


Total  value 

of  exports  of 

American 

manuAuM.  of 

alt  materials. 

96.100,985 

6.680.225 

6.241,391 

6,025,206 

6,258.131 

7.147.364 

6.461.774 

6,923.922 

6.648,393 

8,023.674 

6.453,266 

8,425,559 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  MONTEVIDEO  AND  BUENOS  AYRES, 
FROM  1838  TO  1842  INCLUSIVE. 

STATDfENT  OF  SUMDRT  EXTORTS  FROM  BUENOS  AyRES  AND  MoifTSYIDEO  IK  THS  FOLLOW. 

mo  TEARS. 


YeaxB. 

1838... 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1843,.. 

Yean. 

1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 


Dry  and  Salted  oz 
and  cow  hides. 

1.218,101 
1,262,468 
1,318,827 
3,552,938 
2,930,040 

Sheep  skint. 
Doietu. 
58,965 
16,804 
10,351 
211,694 
102.424 


Whereof  to  the  United  States  :— 


Yfaia. 

1838... 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841... 
1842... 


Yaaia. 

1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 


Dry  and  Salted  ox 
and  cow  hides. 
JVumber. 
178,514 
213,393 
97,222 
627,776 
392,489 

Sheep  skins. 
Dozeiu. 
33,258 
15,280 
5,633 
83,601 
18,320 


Horse  hides. 

64,596 

49,798 

48,804 

177,508 

140,355 

Natria  skins. 
Dnens. 
71,745 
21,839 
12,540 
97,904 
97,623 


Hone  hides. 
Ifrnmbfir. 
4,684 
7,352 
3,258 
23,319 
6,939 

Nutria  skins. 

Dozen*. 

626 

13,125 

492 

20,808 

13,216 


Horse  hair. 

.Arroba*. 

80,536 

49,832 

61,101 

177.095 

115.811 

Tallow  and 
soapstufr. 
.Arroba*. 

3144253 
407,392 
375,474 
1,222,086 
511,785 


HotsB  hair. 

Arrobtit. 

6,976 

17,872 

6.452 

25,152 

13,217 

Tallow  and 
soapEtulT. 
Arrobfu. 

108,736 

126,105 

35,551 

77,172 

5,659 


Exports  from  the  Port  of  Montevideo  during  the  year  1842. 

649.281  salted  ox  and  cow  hides  at  $3  50. 

703,759  dry  "  "  $2  50, 

54,253  sailed  horse  hides  at  13  reals,., 

3,330  dry  "  10     "    

433,810  quintals  jerked  beef  at  $2  00, 

87,330  trrobas  grease  at  13  reals, 

25,654      "       tallow  at  15    "      

7,659  quintals  horse  hair  at  $14  00. 

973,966  horns  at  $30  00, 

2,535  bales  wool  at  $30  00, 

22,890  colt  skins  at  3  reals, « 

2,580  arrobas  mares'  oil  at  9  reals, 

97,033  calf  skins  at  3  reals, 

2,591  dozen  sheep  skins  at  $2  00, 

9,044  quintals  hide  cuttings  at  $2  00, 

4,375  tons  bones  at  $6  00, 

2,024  dozen  nutria  skins  at  $2  50, 

2,011  pounds  ostrich  feathers  at  2  reals, 

Deer  skins,  bone  ashes,  tallow  candles,  mules,  seal  oil  and  skins, 


Wool. 
Jirr0bas. 

199,059 

75,062 

96,611 

959,067 

516,798 

Horns. 

1,030,000 
1,199,000 
1,142,036 
2,637,97? 
2,183,919 


Wool. 

Jirr^b*». 

88,629 

59,410 

30,795 

482,764 

168,895 

Horns. 
Jfimbor. 
159,000 
246,000 
158,590 
438,300 
586,354 


$2,272,483 

1,759.397 

88,161 

4,162 

867,620 

141,911 

48,101 

107,226 

29,219 

76,050 

8,584 

2,902 

36,387 

5,182 

18,088 

26,250 

5,060 

503 

75,932 


Total $5,573,218 

American  vessels  arrived  during  the  same  year, 112 
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E3CP0RT  or  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

Tbb  United  States  have  treaties  of  conunerce  that  admit  our  grain  into  siztjrume  for- 
dgn  gararniDentB  and  colonies.  The  markets  to  which  our  flour  and  wheat  irere  ex. 
parted  last  year,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  Senate,  were  as  follows : — 


Whither  exported. 

Sweden  and  Norway, bairels 

Swedish  West  Indies, *• 

Danish  West  Indies,. •* 

Uanse  Towns,.. " 

HoUand. « " 

Dutch  East  Indies, « ** 

•*      West  Indies, « " 

••     Goiaoa^ 

England, ^ 

Scotland, 

Otbraltar, 

JiallB, « «. 

Brioah  East  Indies^. 

Australia, 

British  West  Indies, 

**      Guiana, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Honduras, 

British  American  Colonies, 

France  on  the  Atlantic, 

••        *•         Mediterranean^ 

French  West  Indies, 

"       Guiaua, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic, » 

•*        *♦       Mediterranean 

Manilla  and  Philippine  islands, 

Cuba, 

Other  Spanish  West  India  islands, 

Madeira, 

Cape  de  Verde  iilands, 

Iialy. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c., 

Hayii 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Central  Republic  of  America, 

Venezuela, 

Brazil, 

Ciqilatine  Republic, 

Chili, 

Argentine  Republic, 

New  Grenada, 

West  Indies  generally, 

South  America  genendJy, , 

Cbioa  generally, 

Asia  generally, 

Africa  generally, 

South  seas  and  Sandwich  islands,. 


Total,. 


Flour. 

9 

15,634 

4S.394 

665 

350 

7341 

14,933 

1,503 

305,154 

3,830 

19,339 

109 

U,357 

7,416 

346,465 

17,385 

3,579 

4,699 

377,806 

1,140 

300 

4,739 

659 

104 

458 

3,435 

69,337 

15,566 

5,408 

1,334 

359 

646 

36,456 

6,401 

19,603 

469 

38,796 

383,406 

13,337 

6,478 

33,132 

3,764 

1,626 

1,950 

330 

763 

3,738 

5,307 


DoUafs. 

48 

80,199 

«17,475 

3,337 

1,414 

40,319 

80,891 

8,330 

984,555 

18,910 

95,417 

513 

59,339 

38,199 

1,335,850 

95,603 

16,663 

36,113 

1,860,659 

5,938 

1,000 

33,478 

3,853 

440 

3,487 

31,313 

336,038 

83.303 

34,746 

7,133 

1,375 

3,371 

188,173 

89,547 

90,464 

3,543 

157,173 

1,597,423 

64,365 

39,567 

130,804 

13,768 

•        8,601 

10,881 

1,347 

4,388 

31,170 

37,938 


1,516,817     97,759,646 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  bairels  exported  was. 1,516,817 

Bushels  of  wheat  868,585— in  barrels  of  flour 175,600 


Total  barrels  exported  last  year,.. 


1,691,417 
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92  Commercial  Statistics. 

ExroKT  OP  Flour  and  Wbeax— Continued. 

Wh6ftt  exported—  BuBheli. 

To  England, 119,864 

Britiflh  West  Indies, 35,632 

**      American  Colonies, 695,389 

Mwiila, '. 1,200 

Mexico, 20 

BrazU, 16,457 

River  La  Plate, « 43 

Total, 868,585 


Dollan. 

129,309 

41,116 

629,938 

1,387 

20 

21,028 


9822,881 


TRADE  OF  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  AND  BALTIMORE, 
WITH  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Baltimore  Ameriean  publishes  a  statement  of  exports  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  for  the  spring  trade  of  1842  and  1843.  The 
Uble  embraces  the  articles  of  cotton  staffs,  worsted  stuA,  woollen  stufis,  linen  doth, 
cotton  diread,  cotton  hose,  and  blankets.  The  whole  nomber  of  packages  receiyed  of 
these  descriptions  of  goods,  was  as  follows : — 


Oct  1  to  Feb.  10,  184S. 

At  New  York,.  24,436 

Boston, 3,592 

Philadelphia  5,072 


1843. 
6,744 
1,890 
1,114 


Decrease 

this  year. 

17,692 

1,702 


Oct  1  to  Feb.  10, 
At  Baltimore,.. 


1843. 
1,105 


1843. 
492 


this  year. 
613 


Total. 34,205    10,240    23,965 

The  following  table  will  show  the  aggregate  importation  of  the  several  articles  at  the 
ports  named : — 


FroBi 
Oct.  1  to  Feb.  10, 
Cotton  stuffi,... 
Worsted  8tu&, . 
Woollen  Btnfis,. 
Linen  cloth,.... 
Cotton  thread, . 


1843. 

1843. 

17,028 

3,343 

2,684 

846 

5,199 

2,235 

7,669 

3,478 

1,005 

253 

Decrease 

this  year. 

13,685 

1,838 

2,964 

4,185 

752 


Pfoin 
Oct  1  to  Feb.  10, 
Cotton  hoM,.... 
Blankets, 


1842. 
244 


Decrease 

1843.     this  year. 

16  228 

69         313 


Total 34,205    10,240    23,965 


RIO  JANEIRO  IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  Rio  Janeiro  imports  of  flour,  and  exports 

of  cofiee,  daring  the  years  1841  and  1842 : — 

Coffee  exported  in— 

1841.  1842. 

To  New  Orleans, bags           126,865  112,798 

New  York "              125,419  106,617 

Baliimore, "              120,462  92,562 

Philadelphia "                30,199  19,660 

Charleston, "                  3,500  8,130 

Boston,  &c., "               24,271  23.513 

Total, "  430,716  3634J80 

To  Europe, "  569,500  793,690 

Grand  total, ••  1,000,216         1,156,970 

Flour  imported  in  1841,  236,488  barrels;  exported,  81,571  barrels. 
1842,157,185        "  •*        61,796      ♦» 

Our  monthly  consumption  is  about  10,000  barrels,  and  there  arrived  last  month  31,303 
barrels,  making  the  stock  now  on  hand  49,742  barrels. 
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HiDTICAL  INTSLLI8ENCE. 

LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES  OF  LIGHTHOUSES  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  List  op  Latitudbs 

StaTB,  A8 

BT  F.  R.  Hasslik. 


SMMomotBtataMmd 
Vlmcm. 

N.  York  City  Hall,  40  4Si  40,9 

KHQDS  ISLAirO. 

Point  Judith, 41  21  35 

W.tchhin, 41  18  09 

Btoek  iBUnd, 41  13  84 

oonrBcncTT. 

StOBiBfton^ 41  19  34 

Myttic 41  18  54 

New  London, 41  18  55 

Saybrook 41  16  13 

Faalkner-B  liiand,.  41  13  38 

New  Haven, 41  14  53 

Stratford, 41  09  03 

**       Beacon,...  41  09  43 

Sheffield, 41  03  50 

Black  Rock, 41  08  37 

Captain  Island, 40  58  53 

HEW  TOU. 

T!irog*8  Point, 40  48  15 

Sands'       "     40  51  53 

Eaton  Neck, 40  57  09 

OWfield, 40  58  33 

Ptomb  Isfand,. 41  10  31 

Gnll  Island, 41  13  18 

Montask, 41  04  10 

FireUaad, 40  37  46 

Prince^  Bay,. 40  30  33 

Narrows, 40  35  57 

Sag  Harbor,* ., 

Robin's  Reef, 40  39  31 

RSW  JSRSXT. 

SaMlyHook, 40  87  37 

Nereniok 40  33  40 

Bameffat, 39  45  54 

Cape  May, 38  55  45 

Egg  Island, 39  10  38 

Cohansey, 39  30  15 

nELAWABS. 

Christiana,.... 39  43  18 

Reedy  Island^ 39  89  57 

Bombay  Hook, 39  3143 

Mahona. 39  10  13 

Mispillion, 38  56  34 

Cape  Henlopen«....  38  46  35 

•*    Beacon 38  47  31 

"    Breakwater, .  38  47  50 

MAKSXAHI). 

Havre^e-Grace,....  39  33  30 

*  Bomiliieatlie 


AND  LONOITUmS  OP  L18BTBOIJ8B8  ON  THB  CoAST  OP  TBI  UNITtD 
PEOM  THl  FULDUirAJlT  0ALCULATIO1C8  OF  TBS  C0A8T  SXTKYBY, 


Direetioa 

Lonf.W.lhmi 

Loogitiide  cooBted  ftom 

9mm, 

Greenwich  ob- 

N«w  Tofk  Citir  BaU. 

or 

■enralory,  Bo- 

htimt. 

htiegrm: 

west 

gland,  In  degs. 

H.    M.     ■. 

0.  M.    •. 

».     M.     ■. 

0    0     0 

0     0     0 

... 

74  00  56,7 

0  10  06,1 

3  31  31 

E. 

71  39  35 

0  08  35,6 

3  08  54 

t4 

71  53  03 

0  09  43,5 

3  35  53 

M 

71  35  04 

0  06  84,3 

8  06  05 

«« 

71  54  53 

0  08  04,3 

3  01  03 

*t 

71  59  54 

0  07  40,1 

1  55  01 

M 

73  05  56 

0  06  40,0 

1  39  50 

Ct 

73  30  59 

0  05  34,7 

1  31  10 

U 

73  39  46 

0  04  84,6 

1  06  09 

«c 

73  54  47 

0  03  36,7 

0  54  11 

tt 

73  06  46 

0  03  36,6 

0  54  09 

(t 

73  06  47 

0  08  803 

0  35  13 

t« 

73  35  43 

0  03  09.7 

0  47  85 

M 

73  13  31 

0  01  31,8 

0  33  57 

II 

73  37  59 

0  00  51,7 

0  13  55 

i« 

73  48  01 

0  01  06,4 

0  16  36 

<« 

73  44  31 

0  03  86,6 

0  36  88 

M 

73  34  18 

0  03  33,0 

0  53  15 

«« 

73  07  41 

0  07  10,5 

1  47  43 

M 

78  13  14 

0  07  36,0 

1  54  oe 

U 

73  06  57 

0  08  36,0 

808  58 

*t 

71  51  58 

0  03  09,3 

0  47  19 

l« 

73  13  38 

0  00  49,8 

0  18  87 

w. 

74  13  34 

0  00  11,5 

.    003  53 

M 

«i 

74  03  50 

0  00  14,3 

0  03  34 

74  04  30 

0  00  01,0 

0  00  15 

E. 

74  00  43 

0  00  04,9 

0  01  14 

44 

73  59  43 

0  00  34,0 

0  05  59 

w. 

74  06  56 

0  03  50,4 

0  57  36 

44 

74  58  83 

0  04  33,0 

1  07  59 

44 

75  08  56 

0  05  35,0 

1  31  15 

14 

75  33  13 

0  06  03.5 

1  30  53 

M 

75  81  SO 

0  06  15,1 

1  33  47 

•1 

75  34  44 

0  06  01,1 

1  30  17 

U 

75  31  13 

0  05  34.7 

1  33  41 

44 

75  34  3d 

0  05  13,8 

1  18  37 

44 

75  19  34 

0  04  18,7 

1  04  41 

U 

75  05  87 

0  04  19,1 

1  04  47 

•4 

75  05  44 

0  04  34,4 

1  06  06 

44 

75  07  03 

0  08  19,7       8  04  46 
•orvey  of  the  haitor  wai  Bad*. 


76  05  43 
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M  Nmakal  ImlMgmee. 

The  fan^ioiag  dettmusmiimm  are  dedoeed,  for  die  latitudes,  from  obeartatioiia  made 
at  TarioiiB  statioDt  of  the  coast  sunrey ;  and  the  loogitodea,  from  the  three  aolar  edipaea 
of  1834,  'SG,  and  'dS,  obaenred  at  difierent  atatioDa  of  the  aorref— all  beiii^  rednoed  to 
the  City  HaU  of  New  Yprk,  by  the  reaulta  of  the  main  triangulatioii,  to  make  that  point 
the  atarting  point  of  the  longitodea ;  and  thence  the  poaitiona  of  the  lighthouaea  are  again 
deduced,  by  the  resnlta  of  the  proper  ulterior  operatiooa  of  the  aunrey ;  all  which  an 
referred  to  Greenwich  by  the  difference  of  loQgimde,  determined,  aa  acatedt  for  the  City 
HtU  of  New  York. 

The  foregoing  exbibita  a  number  of  determinationa  of  lighthouaea  by  their  geographic 
latitudes,  and  their  longitudes  referred  to  New  York  city,  and  to  the  obaerratory  of 
Greenwich,  England ;  aa  from  the  latter  longimdea  are  generally  calculated  by  Englirii 
naTigators. 

The  addition  of  2  deg.  5K)  min.  24  sec.  difference  of  longitude  between  Greenwieh 
and  Paris,  would  reduce  the  longitudes  to  the  meridian  of  Paria ;  and  the  subtraction  of 
17  deg.  39  min.  36  aec.  would  refer  them  to  the  meridian  of  the  Island  of  Ferro,  aoeepc 
ed  for  the  common  maps,  as  dividing  meridian  between  the  two  plani^obea. 

These  results  are,  as  statod  in  the  auperacription  to  the  list,  obtained  from  the  prelim, 
inary  calculations,  uken  to  the  neareat  second  in  the  arc,  (so  called,)  omitting  decimals, 
which  may  answer  all  the  purposes  of  navigation,  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  sciences,  it  is  indicating  the  state  of  die  data,  and  the  limits  of  their  corrections, 
if  any,  by  the  fully  finished  operations  of  the  survey. 


NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL  MONEY. 

Extract  from  chapter  ziv,  title  iv,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York« 
enUtled  *'  Of  the  Public  Health.** 

Sic.  7.  The  health  commissioner  shall  demand,  and  be  entitled  to  receive,  and  in  caaa 
of  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay,  shall  sue  for  and  recover,  in  his  name  of  office,  the  follow, 
ing  sums,  from  the  master  of  every  vessel  that  ahall  arrive  in  the  port  of  New  York, 
namely: — 

1.  From  the  maater  of  every  veasel  from  a  foreign  port,  for  each  cabin  paaaenger,  ona 
dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  for  each  steerage  passenger,  one  dollar. 

2.  From  the  maater  of  each  coasting  vessel,  for  each  paaaenger  on  board,  twenty.five 
cents ;  but  no  coasting  vessel  from  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  shall  pay  for  more  than  one  voyage  in  each  month,  computing  from  the  first 
Toyage  in  each  year. 

Sic  9.  Each  master  paying  hospital  monies  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  recover, 
from  each  person  for  whom  they  shall  be  paid,  the  aum  paid  on  his  account. 

Sec.  10.  Every  master  of  a  coasting  vessel  shall  pay  to  the  health  commissioner,  at  hia 
office,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  within  twenty.four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  hia  veaael 
in  the  port,  such  hospital  moniea  as  shall  then  be  demandable  from  him,  under  the  pro. 
Tistons  of  this  title ;  and  every  master,  for  CMh  omission  of  such  duty,  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  duliars. 


REEF  OFF  THE  WESTERN  ISLANDS  DISCOVERED. 
A  late  Bermuda  paper  contains  the  following  letter  fix)m  R.  H.  Laise  : — 
"  Sib — ^I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  intimation  which  I  have  received  fit)m  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  a  newly  discovered  reef  of  the  Western  islands,  laying  in  the  track  of 
ahipa  homeward  bound,  who  should  deem  it  necessary  to  shape  their  course  between 
Flores  and  Fayal.  And  that  it  may  be  generally  known— together  with  ao  many  ships 
going  home  hence— I  am  sure  you  will  give  it  every  publicity  in  your  journal,  and  I 
trust  your  services  in  pointing  it  out  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  ships  clear  of  it  The 
following  is  its  description,  and  named  Ferreira's  Reef,  and  partly  above  water :  extent. 
Ion.  10  H.  and  s.  5  b.  and  w. ;  lat  38  deg.  27  min.  n.,  Ion.  30  25  w.,  true  bearings ; 
variation,  2  pointa  w.  Body  of  Flores,  h.  h.  w.  |  w.  ;  Peak  of  Pico,  i.  First  seen, 
August  3d,  1840. 
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tilltHAD,  GAHAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  history  of  railroads  ia  the  United  States  presents  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  in. 
stances  of  the  rapid  progress  of  inyention  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  A  few  years 
since,  the  adTOcates  of  railroads  were  ranked  among  ▼isionaries  and  schemers ;  but  so 
rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  system  among  us,  that  the  small  beginning  and  its  re- 
eent  date  are  generally  fbi^otten.  The  history  of  this  journal  will  afibrd  evidence  upon 
this  point,  which  may  suggest  useful  reflections.  Eleven  years  ago,  the  first  number  of 
the  American  Railroad  Journal  was  issued  at  New  York,  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Miner.  This 
number  contains  a  list  of  works  already  in  construction,  and  partly  finished.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  list  contains  the  whole  amount  of  railroads  then  in 
OM  : — 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 60  miles  completed  and  in  use. 

Charleston  and  Hamburg, 20  "  "  " 

Albany  and  Schenectady, 12  "  "  " 

Mauch  Chunk, 9  «  u  m 

Qttincy,  near  Boston, 6  44  «  m 

Thus  there  were  but  92  miles  in  use  upon  any  of  the  main  lines  of  railroads.  So  little, 
indeed,  was  then  known,  and  so  little  could  there  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  the  editor 
announced  that  a  part  only  of  the  Journal  would  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  internal 
communication ;  that  the  larger  part  would  be  occupied  with  literary  and  miscellaneous 
matter,  as  prepared  for  the  New  York  American.  But  small  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
was,  several  vigorous  articles  might  even  now  be  read  with  profit ;  and,  among  these, 
we  might  mention  those  relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  railroads  and  canals.  AJ. 
though  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  tram-roads  had  been  used  for  the  trans, 
portation  of  the  heaviest  articles,  such  as  coal,  ore,  and  stone,  it  was  suddenly  disco- 
vered  that  railroads  might,  indeed,  be  profitably  employed  in  transporting  passengers 
and  light  parcela;  but  that,  beyond  this,  they  were  not  able  to  do  anything.  The  ar. 
guments  which  were  then  used,  and  which  have  since  been  uiged  with  so  much  force 
from  time  to  time,  have  not  been  without  efiect. 

An  idea  of  the  small  amount  of  business  connected  with  railroads  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Journal,  may  be  formed  fi-om  the  fact  that  throughout  the  first 
volume  but  three  advertisements  (excepting  notices  to  contractors)  are  to  be  found. 
The  first  of  these  was  by  Mr.  H.  Burden,  of  Troy  ;  anoiher  by  Messrs.  A.  &  G.  Rals- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  another  by  Townsend  &  Durfee,  Palmyra,  New  York— the 
first  two  of  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  have  been  continued,  and  are  yet  to  be  found 

upon  our  cover. 

The  editor  also  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  several  gentlemen  of  the   city  as 

guaranties  for  the  continuance  of  the  work.    Before  many  numbers  had  been  issued, 

information  fi^m  all  quarters  poured  in,  and  a  very  lively  interest  was  felt  in  the  utidet. 

Uking.    The  demand  for  railroads  throughout  the  country  increased,  and  popraai  •• 

well  as  scientific  information  was  in  request. 
Let  us  now  compare  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  this  humble  commenoennent. 

There  are  now  between  four  and  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  use  in  the    United 

Slates,  built  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.       £leven 
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from  England,  and  were  of  the  okleit  pauerne.  Sinee  than,  6kf  or  more  Amarieas 
engines  have  been  sent  abroad — some  to  Rossia,  some  to  Austria,  and  several  to  Eng- 
land. Had  this  hci  been  predicted,  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  in  the  fint  num. 
her  of  the  Raih-oad  Journal,  it  would  have  sealed  its  doom. 

EleTon  years  ago,  a  dead  IctcI  was,  by  many,  deemed  necessary  on  a  railroad,  (see 
p.  68,  vol.  1,)  and  grades  of  30  feet  to  the  mile  were  hardly  thought  admiasable.  Now, 
engines  are  in  daily  use  which  surmount  grades  of  60  and  80  feet  to  the  mile. 

Eleven  years  ago,  inclined  planes  with  stationary  power  were  considered  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  engineering  science.  Now,  they  are  discarded  as  expensive,  inconvenient, 
and  incompatible  with  the  free  use  of  a  railroad. 

Eleven  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  railroads  could  not  compete  with  canals  in -car. 
rying  heavy  freight ;  and  even  much  more  recently  statements  to  this  effect  have  been 
put  forth  by  authority.  Now,  we  know  that  the  most  profitable  of  the  eastern  railroads 
derives  one-half  its  income  from  bulky  freight,  and  that  coal  can  be  carried  more  cheaply 
upon  a  railroad  than  in  canals. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  profitableness  of  railroads  was  not  established  ;  and,  discoura. 
ged  by  the  vast  expenditure  in  several  cases  of  experiment  in  an  untried  field,  many 
predicted  that  they  would  be  unprofitable.  Now,  it  is  already  demonstrated,  by  de- 
clared dividends,  that  well^onstmcted  railroads,  when  divested  of  extraneous  incum. 
brances,  are  the  most  profitable  investments  in  our  country.  The  New  England  rail- 
roads  have  paid,  since  their  completion,  6  to  8  per  cent ;  several  other  roads,  6  and  1 
per  cent.  The  Hudson  and  Mohawk  (of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles,  costing  i^KHit  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  dollarB)  paid,  in  1840,  7  per  cent  on  that  enormous  out. 
lay.  The  Utioa  and  Schenectady,  and  Syracuse  and  Utica,  pay  10  to  13  per  cent.  The 
stock  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad  has  never  been  down  to  par  since  opera, 
tions  were  commenced  in  1836,  and  has  maintained  its  stand,  without  fluctuation,  at  a 
higher  rate  than  any  other  species  of  stock  during  all  our  commercial  revelations. 

Eleven  years  ago,  there  were  but  six  miles  of  raiboad  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Now,  Boston  has  direct  connexion  with  a  web  of  railways  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  three  miles  in  length ;  all  of  which,  except  about  twenty.four  miles,  are  acmally  in 
use^ — ^being  a  greater  length  of  railroad  than  there  was  in  the  whole  world  eleven  years 
%go^--^£ailromd  JowmaL 


THE  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL. 
The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  sixty  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  deep ;  it  has  fifteen  locks,  each  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen 
feet  in  width.  The  canal  will  be  navigable  for  boats  carrying  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  9^1^0,000  have  already  been  expended  upon  it,  and  $1,600,000 
are  required  to  complete  it.  It  connects  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  one 
of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  MissiBsippi,  with  Lake  Michigan. 

The  security  offered  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan  consists  of  the  following 
property : — 

The  canal  itself,  which  has  cost $5,000,000 

230,476  acres  of  canal  land,  valued  at  $10  per  acre, 2,304,670 

Lots  in  Chicago,  valued  at 350,000 

Lockport,  valued  at 300,000 

Ottawa,  valued  at. 350,000 

La  Salle,  valued  at 500,000 

Juliet  and  Du  Page,  valued  at. 300,000 

Coal  beds  and  stone  quarries,  valued  at. 100,000 


Total, f94«)4,670 
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Besides  the  abore  property,  the  sabscriben  to  the  new  lotn  are  to  hiYe  all  the  revenoe 
ariaiog  from  the  leasing  of  water-power,  and  the  tolls  upon  the  canal.  When  the  canal 
is  in  operation,  there  will  be  water-power  created  upon  canal  property  sufficient  to  drive 
two  hundred  and  twenty  millstone^  of  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  If  the  water, 
power  should  rent  at  the  usual  rate,  as  in  other  states,  viz.,  9^00  per  run  per  annum,  it 
would  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $66,000,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  upon 
91,100,000  of  the  canal  debt. 

The  precise  amount  that  will  be  received  for  tolls  aAer  the  canal  is  completed,  cannot 
be  now  stated.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  from  (100,000  to  9^00,000.  It  seems 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  canal  will  do  a  large  amount  of  business,  connecting 
as  it  does  the  great  chain  of  lakes  with  the  Missiseippi,  the  east  with  the  West,  the  manu- 
facturing  with  the  agricultural  states,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  St.  Lawrence. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

THE  TSOT  AND  EMPIRE,  OF  THE  MOSNINQ  UNE  OP  STBIXERS. 

These  beautiful  boats  now  form  the  morning  line  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
leaving  either  place  at  seven  o'clock.  The  Troy  was  built  in  1840,  is  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  feet  long,  with  twenty-eight  feet  breadth  of  beam,  or  sixty-one  feet  extreme 
breadth,  and  measures  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen.  She  has  two  of  William 
A.  Lighthall's  patent  horizontal  steam  engines,  low  pressure,  and  is  fitted  up  exclusively 
for  a  day  boat.  She  is  under  the  command  of  Captain  A.  Gorham,  formerly  of  the 
steamer  Champlain.  Captain  G.  is  well  known  for  his  uniform  kind  attention  to  the 
traveller,  and  the  prompt  and  quiet  performance  of  his  duties  as  an  officer. 

The  Empire  was  completed  this  year,  (1843,)  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in 
length,  thirty-one  feet  breadth  of  beam,  or  sixty-two  feet  extreme  breadth,  with  a  meas- 
urement  of  one  thousand  and  twelve  tons.  She  is  fitted  up  as  a  day  or  night  boat,  and 
has  fifty  state-rooms,  a  saloon  two  hundred  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide  on  her 
promenade  deck,  with  two  of  Lighthall*s  patent  horizontal  half  beam  low-pressure  en- 
gines. Her  commander,  S.  R.  Roe,  late  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  steam  navigators  on  the  Hudson,  and  while  in  conmiand  of  that  boat  ac- 
quired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  courteous  and  attentive  officer,  deserving,  as  he  has 
received,  the  command  of  one  of  the  finest  boats  on  the  river. 

The  Troy  and  Empire  are  built  on  the  most  approved  model,  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  and  of  the  best  materials.  They  are  propelled  by  powerful  low-pressure  steam 
engines.  Although  appointed  in  a  neat  and  plain  style  of  finish,  they  are  surpassed  by 
none,  either  for  comfort  or  convenience.  The  cabins,  saloons,  and  rooms,  without  the 
accompaniment  of  gaudy  lithographs  or  barber-shop  ornaments,  are  spacious,  airy,  chaste, 
and  comfortable. 

The  subordinate  officers  are  courteous,  efficient,  and  attentive ;  the  crews  active  in 
their  duties,  and  obliging  to  the  traveller ;  the  servants  neat,  civil,  and  attendve  *,  and 
the  stewards*  department  will  bear  as  favorable  comparison  with  other  patta  oC  ^o»« 
floating  palaces  as  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  to  say  with  ^^Y  *^  ^* 
world. 


CONCORD  (MASS.)  RAILWAY. 
From  the  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Auditors,  we  learu  that  the  capiml  eitpj**^^. 
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WESTERN  HEMP. 

Bt  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  last  session,  agents  are  to  be  anxNBted, 
to  reside  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  water^otted  hemp  9 
and  the  said  agents  are  restricted,  by  the  resolution,  in  their  operations,  so  far  as  regards 
price  and  quality,  that  the  article  ie  not  to  cott  gwemmeta  any  more  than  the  tame 
fvolt/y  may  be  bought  for  in  eeaport  towno.  **  The  quantity,'*  says  LyfQrd*B  Commer. 
cial  Journal,  *^wili  probably  depend  upon  the  wants  of  government,  expressed  in  the 
form  of  requisitions  at  irregular  periods,  in  the  shape  of  proposaU  to  supply  the  demand 
required  at  named  points." 

The  ability  of  the  western  states  to  furnish  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1840, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  marshals  appointed  to  take  the  census,  Kentucky  returned 
9,992  tous  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  Missouri  18,010  tons.  The  manufacmres  in  the  for. 
mer,  from  flax,  are  put  down  in  valuation  at  $7,519 ;  and  of  cordage,  at  $1,292,276. 
In  the  latter,  there  are  no  manufactures  from  flax,  but  of  cordage,  to  the  amount  of 
998,490 — ^total  value  of  cordage,  (which,  we  presume,  means  principally  bale  rope,) 
91,390,760.  A  small  portion,  only,  of  flax  could  have  been  included  in  the  return  of 
Kentucky,  from  the  proportion  the  manufactures  appear  to  bear  towards  that  of  hemp. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  learn  from  an  article  in  a  Kentucky  paper,  now  be. 
fore  us,  that  there  were  grown  in  that  state,  last  year,  14,000  tons,  equal  to  28,000,000 
pounds  of  hemp.  From  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  manufactured  this 
year,  (1843,)  6,500,000  yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  pounds  of  bale  rope.  Of  the 
bagging,  2,000,(X)0  yards  will  be  made  by  steam  factories,  and  the  remaining  4,500,(X)0 
by  hand  looms,  there  being  about  300  of  the  latter  in  the  state,  each  of  which  will  weave 
15,000  yards.    The  counties  which  produced  hemp,  1 

Jeflerson, tons        500 

Shelby, "        1,000 

Woodford, ••       2,000 

Frankhn, "  500 

Scott, "       1,000 

The  300  looms  are  distributed — ^Woodford  county,  60 ;  Fayette  county,  80 ;  Fhmklin 
county,  30;  Scott  county,  30;  Jessamine  county,  30;  Mason  county,  20;  all  other 
counties,  50. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com. 
merce,  of  last  year,  in  which  is  embodied  a  report  on  the  subject  of  hemp,  which  is  de. 
nominated  one  of  the  staples  of  that  section,  that  **  is  &st  becoming  a  leading  article  of 
Irade  in  that  city.**  The  report  then  proceeds : — "  There  are  already  two  laige  manu. 
frKJtories  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  here,  and  several  ropewalks,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  A  gentleman,  engaged  in  the  trade, 
states  the  amount  of  hemp  manufactured  and  exported  last  year  at  1,460  tons,  and  adds : 
*  I  would  say  the  quantity  grown  in  this  state  was  1500  or  1600  tons,  of  which  380  were 
■hipped  to  Kentucky,  20  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  manufactured  in  this  state. 
This  was  done  in  1841,  of  the  growth  of  1840.  The  crop  of  1841,  from  the  best  infor. 
nation  I  can  obtain,  will  be  more  than  doable  that  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  crop 
•f  1842,  judging  from  preparations  now  making,  will  not  be  less  than  10,000  tons.  In 
this  last  estimate  I  include  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  people  of  which  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  the  culture  of  hemp.*  The  hemp,  in  a  raw  state,  (continues  the  re. 
port,)  would  be  worth  about  $200,000 ;  but  manufactured,  as  most  of  it  was,  and  ship. 
ped  to  the  tonth,  where  it  is  used,  the  value  may  fairiy  be  set  down  at  double  that  snm." 


Fayette, tons  3,000 

Mason, "  2,500 

Jessamine, **  1,500 

Mercer  and  Boyle, **  500 

AU  others, "  2,000 
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NAVIGATION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

Before  the  introdaction  of  steam  navigation,  (which  dates,  upon  the  waters  of  the 
MiasisBippi,  about  1817,)  the  trade  of  the  upper  Miasissippi  and  Missouri  scarcely  ex- 
isted,  and  the  whole  upward  commerce  of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about 
twenty  barges,  carrying  each  about  one  hundred  tons,  and  making  but  one  trip  a  year ; 
80  that  each  navigation  was,  in  those  da]rs,  about  equivalent  to  what  an  East  India  or  a 
China  voyage  now  is.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  keelboats  wert 
employed,  each  of  the  burden  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  making  the  trip  to  and  fro,  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Louisville,  about  three  times  a  year.  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  boats 
moving  in  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi,  was  then  about  six  thousand  five  hundred 
tons.  In  1834,  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had  risen  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  boats  and  a  tonnage  of  thirty.nine  thousand  tons,  while  about  ninety  thousand  per. 
•000  were  estimated  to  be  employed  in  the  trade,  either  as  crews,  builders,  woodcutters, 
or  loaders  of  the  vessels.  In  1842,  the  navigation  was  as  follows : — There  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty  steamers,  averaging  each  two  hundred  tons,  and  making  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  ninety  thousand,  so  that  it  has  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  in  eight  yean. 
Valued  at  $80  the  ton,  they  cost  above  97,000,000,  and  are  navigated  by  nearly  sixteen 
thotisand  persons,  at  thirty.five  to  each.  Beside  these  steamers,  there  are  about  fout 
thousand  flatboats,  which  cost  each  $105,  are  managed  by  Ast  hands  apiece,  (or  twen. 
ty  thousand  persons,)  and  make  an  annual  expense  of  $1,380,000.  The  estimated  an* 
naal  expense  of  the  steam  navigation,  including  15  per  cent  for  insurance,  and  30  per 
cent  for  wear  and  tear,  is  913,618,000.  If,  in  1834,  they  employed  an  aggregate  of 
jiiaety  thousand  persons,  they  must  now  occupy  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty  thous. 
and.  The  boats,  ever  in  motion  when  the  state  of  the  waters  in  which  they  ply  per- 
BiilB,  probably  average  each  some  twenty  trips  in  the  year.  Those  running  fi'om  New 
Orleans  to  the  more  distant  points  of  the  river,  make  from  eight  to  fifteen  trips  in  the 
year ;  while  those  carrying  the  great  trade  fivm  Pittabmgh,  Cincinnati,  and  LouisviUs, 
to  St  Louis,  perform  some  thirty  annual  trips.  Others  nm  between  still  nearer  porta, 
•od  make  more  frequent  voyages.  But  at  twenty  each,  and  carrjring  burdens  far  beyond 
their  mere  admeasurement  of  tonnage,  their  collective  annual  freight  would  be  one  thous- 
and eight  hundred  tons ;  to  which,  if  that  of  fotu*  thousand  flatboats  (each  seventy.fiva 
Urns)  be  added,  we  have  a  total  freight,  for  the  entire  annual  navigation  of  the  MissMU 
sipfki,  of  about  two  million  tons.  The  commerce  which  they  convey  (omittiog  the  great 
number  of  passengers  whom  they  waft  in  some  nine  thousand  trips)  is  of  two  sorts :  that 
of  the  export  trade  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  of  supply  and  interchange  between  the 
difiSirent  regions  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The  latter  is  well  asoe^ 
tained  to  be  considerably  greater,  as  naturally  happens  in  the  internal  trade  of  all  wid# 
and  commercial  countries,  whose  dealings  with  foreign  lands  never  fail  to  fall  far  short 
of  their  exchanges  with  each  other.  The  suUstios  collected  at  the  two  main  point* 
where  the  best  means  of  information  can  be  commanded,  (St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,) 
estimate  thn  internal  traffic  of  the  productions  of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  thaa 
970,000,000  annually ;  while  those  commodities  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  exports, 
tioo,  are  found  to  be  fifty  millions  more.  The  downward  trade  may  thus  be  stated  at 
9130,000,000 ;  the  upward,  or  return  trade  of  foreign  goods,  or  of  thoee  brought  up  the 
river  from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  is  reckoned  at  about  9100,000,000.  Thus,  the  en. 
tire  amount  of  commodities  conveyed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Missiasippi  does  not,  upon 
the  best  estimates,  fall  short  of  9230,000,000  annually,  which  is  but  930,000,000  less 
than  the  entire  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  exports  and  imports  m 
1841. 
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YUCATAN  CURRENCY. 

StereDfl,  in  his  travela  ia  Yucatan,  says :  "  There  is  no  copper  money  in  Yucatan, 
nor  any  coin  whatever  under  a  medio,  or  six  and  a  quarter  cents,  and  this  deficiency  is 
supplyed  by  these  grains  of  cacao.  The  medio  is  divided  into  twenty  parts ;  generally 
of  five  grains  each,  but  the  number  is  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  article  in  the  market,  and  its  real  value.  As  the  earnings  of  the  Indians  are  small, 
and  the  articles  they  purchase  are  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  which  are  very  cheap, 
these  grains  of  cacao,  or  fractional  parts  of  a  medio,  are  the  coin  in  most  common  use 
among  them.  The  currency  has  always  a  real  value,  and  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  caoao  in  the  market,  and  the  only  inconvenience,  economically  speaking,  that  it  has 
is  the  loss  of  a  certain  public  wealth  by  the  destruction  of  the  cacao,  as  in  the  case  of 
bank  notes.  But  these  grains  have  an  interest  independent  of  all  questions  of  political 
economy,  for  they  indicate  or  illustrate  a  page  in  the  history  of  this  unknown  and  mys. 
terious  people.  When  the  Spaniards  first  made  their  way  into  the  interior  of  Yucatan, 
they  found  no  circulating  medium,  either  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  any  other  species  of  matal, 
but  only  grains  of  cacao :  and  it  seems  a  strange  circumstance,  that  while  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Indians  have  undergone  an  immense  change,  while  their  cities  have 
been  destroyed,  their  religion  dishonored,  their  princes  swept  away,  and  their  whole 
government  modified  by  foreign  laws,  no  experiment  has  yet  been  made  upon  their 
currency. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  quantity  of  coal  which  was  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1839,  according  to  the  report  of  the  officers  who  made  the  returns  of  the  sixth  census, 
was  863,480  tons  anthracite,  and  37,603,101  bushels,  or  about  1,000,000  tons,  of  bim. 
minous.  The  anthracite  was  neariy  all  the  produce  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  bituminous  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  quantity  import, 
ed  the  same  year  was  3,614,320  bushels,  making  the  consumption  of  the  year  2,000,000 
tons.  To  compare  this  produce  and  consumption  with  that  of  two  European  countries, 
we  are  enabled  to  state  from  an  official  document,  lately  published,  that  the  amount  of 
coal  which  was  received  in  the  year  1838,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  amounted  to 
3,2604^1  tons,  of  which  2,415,909  tons  were  the  produce  of  the  province  of  Hainault, 
which  is  on  the  borders  of  France.  The  quantity  which  was  received  in  France  in  the 
same  year  was  3,113,000  tons.  The  consumption  in  France  in  1838  was  4,305,000  tons, 
1,192,000  tons  having  been  imported  from  Belgium,  England,  and  Prussia.  In  1841  the 
consumption  in  FVance  was  4,500,000  tons,  of  which  near  1,000,000  were  imported  from 
Belgium. 

MOUSSELINES  DE  LAINES. 

On  the  1st  day  of  February  a  new  pattern  of  mousselinee  de  laines  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  was  offered  by  the  importer  at  fourteen  cents  per  yard  by  the  case.  The 
agent  of  a  Rhode  Island  calico-printing  establishment  forwarded  a  piece  of  the  new  style 
of  goods  to  Providence  the  day  afler  their  arrival,  and  in  sixteen  days  he  had  the  same 
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TIE   BOOI  TIADE. 

1. — Parochial  Sermons.    By  Johk  Henbt  Newxaiv,  B.  D.,  Victr  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 

r'  i*s,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  2  vols.  8vo.  New  York :  D.  AppletoQ 
Co.     1643. 

The  English  copy  of  thia  work  forma  six  volumes,  and  cannot  be  furnished  to  pur- 
chasers  at  a  lees  price  than  eighteen  dollars — the  edition  before  us  is  beautifully  printed 
on  fine  paper,  and  forms  two  splendid  octavo  volumes  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
pages,  embracing  one  hundred  and  fifty.five  sermons,  and  is  afforded  at  9^  50  per  vol. 
ume.  As  any  opinion  we  might  express  of  their  value  would  probably  have  little  weight 
with  that  branch  of  the  charch  whose  views  of  Christian  duty  and  doctrine  are  here  so 
ably  and  eloquently  set  forth,  we  have  concluded,  in  justice  to  the  puUishers,  to  give 
the  opinion  of  the  Right  Rev.  George  W.  Doane,  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  them  on  their  commencement  of  the  present  edition.    He  says : — 

**  Much  as  I  have  been  gratified  by  your  republication  of  many  excellent  books,  the 
'  heirlooms  which  the  Church  of  England  has  derived  from  ancient  piety  and  learning,  or 
the  production  of  the  vigorous  minds  and  fervent  hearts  that  now  adorn  while  they  de- 
fend  her  altari,  I  have  looked  and  longed  for  an  edition  of  these  sermons  as  your  noblest 
contribution  to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  times.  Mr.  Newman's  sermons  are  of  an 
order  by  themselves.  There  is  a  namralness,  a  pressure  towards  the  point  proposed, 
an  ever-salient  freshness  about  them,  which  will  attract  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  ser- 
mons are  not  ordinarily  attractive.  Again,  they  are  of  a  wonderful  comprehension. 
While  they  are  not  above  the  level  of  the  plainest  readers,  they  will  interest  and  satisfy 
the  highest  and  most  accomplished  minds.  With  the  most  intellectual  persons,  they 
win  win  their  way,  I  am  sure,  as  no  modem  productions  of  this  sort  have  done.  But  aU 
these  are  but  incidentals  to  their  steriing  and  imperishable  worth,  as  expositions  of  the 
troth  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  exhortations  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  urged  to  th6 
heart  with  an  earnestness  and  unction  scarcely  paralleled ;  above  all,  carrying  with  them 
a  force  beyond  all  argument,  beyond  all  eloquence,  in  the  living  power  of  holiness  with 
which  they  are  instinct,  to  rouse  the  careless,  to  steady  the  wavering,  to  sober  the  world- 
ly,  to  animate  and  elevate  the  humble  seeker  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteous- 
nessy  and  to  imbue  the  age  with  what  it  needs  the  most,  humility  and  heavenly-minded* 
ness.  I  shall  welcome  your  proposed  volumes  as  powerful  auxiliaries  tfl  my  exertions 
to  set  forth  the  gospel  in  the  church ;  and  devoutly  pray  that  God  may  bless  them  to  the 
edification  of  many  souls,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  pure  and  peaceful  kingdom  of 
His  ble»ed  Son.** 

Biahops  Onderdonk  of  New  York,  Ives  of  North  Carolina,  and  Whittingbam  of  Ma. 
ryland,  are  equally  decided  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions  as  to  the  merit  of  these 
discourses. 

2. — The  Purehaoe ;  or  Seven  and  a  Half  Years  in  the  Far  West.  By  Robert  Cakl- 
TON,  Esq.  2  vols.  ISmo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co.  1843. 
Two  very  interesting  virfumes,  embracing  a  minute  account  of  all  that  befel  the  author 
in  his  sojourn  to  the  for  west,  and  all  that  happened  to  him  while  residing  there,  togedi. 
er  with  a  variety  of  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the 
settlers.  Mr.  Carlton,  aliao  a  clergyman,  whose  name  we  have  not  been  able  to  leaiD, 
evidently  has  a  large  **  bump**  in  the  region  of  humor,  as  his  descriptions  are  at  onoe 
graphic  and  amusing.  Some  of  his  delineations  would  perhaps  be  considered  rather  un- 
clerical,  and  might  lead  a  phrenologist  to  surmise  that  the  organ  of  ideatity  predomina. 
ted  over  that  of  reverence.  Those  who  read  and  admved  *'  A  New  Home,  who'll  Fol. 
low,**  &c.,  by  Mrs.  Clavers,  aliae  Mrs.  Kirtland,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  relish  the 
present  work,  as  it  is  written  in  very  much  die  same  vein,  and  under  similar  circum. 
stances.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  clever  book— cleverly  printed,  by  very  clever  pub. 
lisheiB. 

9* 
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3« — MeCuUock^t  Universal  Gazetteer;   a  Dictionary  Gesgrapkieal,  Stati$ticalf  and 

Historical,  of  the  varioue  counlriee,  places^  and  principal  natural  objecte  in  the  world. 

By  J.  R.  McCuLLOcH,  E^q.    lo  which  the  Articles  relating  to  the  United  States  ha?e 

been  greatly  multiplied  and  extended,  and  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  the 

country,  and  to  the  wants  of  its  citizens.    By  Daniel  Haskel,  A.  M.,  late  President 

of  the  University  of  Vermont.    Illustrated  wiih  seven  laige  Maps.    To  be  completed 

in  eighteen  parts,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.    New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Such  a  work  is  greatly  needed  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.    The  exist. 

ing  Gazetteers  are  generally  old,  and  to  a  degree  antiquated.    Geography  is  a  science 

which  in  its  own  nature  is,  beyond  most  others,  progressive.    Changes  are  constantly 

taking  place  in  the  condition  of  the  world  and  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  various  parts  of 

the  earth  are  continually  more  extensively  explored ;  and  to  exhibit  its  changes,  and  the 

new  and  valuable  information  which  is  perpetually  developed,  requires  new  works  on 

this  subject.    The  English  language  has  never  been  adorned  by  a  more  valuable  work 

of  this  kind  than  the  new  and  splendid  work  of  McCulloch.    The  fulness  with  which 

each  article  is  written,  the  clearness  of  the  arrangements  throughout,  and  the  vast  sur- 

face  traversed  under  each  head,  and  in  every  department  of  inquiry  essential  to  the  un. 

dertaking,  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  most  luminous  body  of  information  con. 

oeming  geography,  statistics,  and  history,  and  all  matters  necessary  to  their  elucidation, 

that  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  a  shape  so  perspicuous  and  accessible.    Such  a 

publication — which  can  be  referred  to,  on  the  instant^  for  any  subject  embraced  in  its 

pages — is  indispensable  to  all  libraries,  and  must  completely  supersede  every  previous 

attempt  to  popularize  and  reduce  within  convenient  limits  these  various  classes  of 

information. 

4. — A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political^  Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects.    By  Noah 
\  Webster,  LL.  D.    New  York :  Webster  6l  Clark.    1843. 

The  present  collection  of  papers  was  made  by  Dr.  Webster  a  short  time  before  his 
death.  The  paper  on  English  Philology  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  should  be  publish, 
ed  in  a  distinct  form,  that  it  may  obtain  a  wider  circulation  among  students.  The  whole 
work,  however,  deserves  a  place  in  every  public  or  private  library  where  the  EngHsh 
language  is  read  or  spoken.  The  volume  (of  three  hundred  and  seventy.iive  pages)  con. 
tains  twenty  articles,  as  follows : — The  Revolution  of  France — ^The  Rights  of  Neutral 
Nations — Dissertation  on  the  supposed  change  of  Temperature  in  modem  Winters — 
Origin  of  the  first  Bank  in  the  United  States — Letter  from  General  Washington  to  Mr. 
Webster — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Madison,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  present  Con. 
Btitution — Origin  of  the  Copyright  Laws  of  the  United  States — Vindication  of  the  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  in  1795 — Origin  of  Amherst  College — Address  on  Agriculture — ^Let. 
ter  to  Daniel  Webster — Answer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  Governor's  Address — Letter  to  Dr.  Lee — Reply  to  a  Letter  of  David  McClure — 
Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman  commencing  his  Education — ^Form  of  Association  for 
Young  Men — Modes  of  Teaching  the  English  Language — Origin  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention  in  1814 — History  of  Political  Parties — State  of  English  Philology,  or  results  of 
many  years*  researches.  These  papers  were  written  at  diflferent  periods  of  the  author's 
li£B.  That  on  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  is  considered,  we  believe,  the  best  essay  that 
has  appeared  upon  the  subject.  In  it  the  learned  and  laborious  author  traces  out  the 
practice  of  nations  in  regard  to  neutral  commerce  from  the  earliest  periods  of  maritime 
commercial  intercourse,  showing  that  no  systcnn  of  rules  was  ever  adopted  by  general 
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ft. — the  Hktonf  ttf  hreUnd^  ctmimtntmg  with  itt  eorltctf  mtiW,  to  tMe  great  Expe. 
dUun  agminat  ScotUmd  in  1545.    Philadelphia :  Lea  Sl  Blanchard.    1843. 

The  present  position  of  Ireland,  and  the  active  sympathy  evinced  by  the  friends  of 
civil  and  religioas  liberty,  and  her  sons  the  adopted  citizens  of  the  United  States,  scat, 
tered  over  our  wide^spread  Union,  render  the  re.pobIication  of  this  work  at  the  present 
period  quite  opportune.  The  bi8t<M7  commences  as  far  back  as  one  thousand  years  be- 
ibre  Christ,  with  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Irish,  (of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the 
language,  the  numerous  monuments  she  still  retains  of  that  most  ancient  superstition 
which  the  first  tribes  who  poured  from  Asia  into  Europe  are  known  to  have  carried  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  sufficiently  attest  the  true  origin  of  her  people,)  and  is  brought 
doM'n  to  the  great  expedition  against  Scotland  in  1545.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
all  that  the  author  has  written  and  published ;  and  as  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  it  is 
concluded,  the  pubK^ers  present  this  portion,  embracing  the  three  volumes  of  the  Lon. 
don  edition,  with  a  promise  of  furnishing  the  remainder  in  the  same  style  when  publish, 
ed  by  the  author.  The  work  has  been  favorably  noticed  by  the  reviewers  in  England, 
and  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  author's  power  as  a  chaste  and  graceful  prose 
writer.  The  analytical  and  chronological  table  of  each  chapter  is  very  copious,  and  adds 
greatly  to  its  value  for  reference. 

6. — The  New  York  State  Regieter^Jor  1843  ;  containing  an  Ahnanae^  Cioil  DimeionSf 
and  Cenaue  of  the  State :  With  Political^  Statietical,  and  other  information^  relating 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States.  Also,  a  full  list  of  County  Officei«, 
Attorneys,  dDC.  Edited  by  O.  L.  Hollbt.  Albany  :  J.  Distumell.  New  York :  C.  J. 
Folsom. 

The  present  volume  is  on  the  plan  of  Williams'  Register,  which  was  commenced  in 
1830,  and  continued  annually,  with  two  or  three  interruptions,  down  to  1840.  Its  revival 
in  the  present  form,  uniform  with  that,  but  considerably  enlaiged,  and  apparently  im. 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  greater  variety  of  useful  and  important  statistical  and  other 
information,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  secure  for  it  a  wider  and  more  extensive  circulation 
among  our  mercantile  and  business  community.  The  design  of  the  publication  is  weH 
and  ably  accomplished.  It  furnishes  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  account  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  state ;  embracing  its  civil  divisions,  population,  productions,  trade  and 
resources ;  its  public  works,  its  means  of  general  culture,  and  its  principal  local  improve. 
ments ;  its  wealth,  revenue,  and  expenditure ;  the  organization  of  its  government,  with  a 
Tiew  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  administration  of  that  government,  throughout  its  va. 
nous  departments,  is  committed ;  the  general  scope  and  character  of  its  legislature,  as 
exemplified  and  illustrated  by  its  various  institutions  and  methods  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  morals,  and  religion — for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  destitute,  infirm,  and 
helpless — ^for  the  encouragement  of  enterprise,  industry,  science,  and  the  arts ;  in  short, 
a  picture  of  the  long.acting,  growing  commonwealth,  with  the  manifold  means  and  agen. 
eies  by  which  its  affairs  are  conducted,  its  resources  unfolded,  and  the  business  of  its 
people  transacted. 

7. — An  Epitome  of  Homwopathie  Practise ;  compiled  chiefiy  from  Jahn^  Suehert^ 
Beauvais,  Bonennenghausenj  etc.    By  J.  T.  Cdrtis,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Lilub,  M.  D. 
New  York :  William  Radde.     1843. 
This  little  volume,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.three  pages,  ^aa  prepared  by  two  of  the 
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8. — The  Adventure$  of  Heman  Corteft  the  Conoueror  of  Mexico,  By  the  author  of 
"  Uncle  Philip's  Convereaiions."  New  York  i  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  preaent  volume  ia  the  fourth  of  a  aeriea  of  hooka  in  course  of  publicatioD,  under 
the  general  title  of  **  A  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen."  The  three  preceding  voU 
umea,  viz :  **  The  Life  of  Henry  Hudaon,*'  **  Adventurea  of  Captain  <John  Smith,"  and 
**  Dawninga  of  Geniusi**  noticed  in  former  numbera  of  this  Magazine,  were  all  prepared 
expressly  for  the  present  aeriea,  which  ia  intended  to  comprise  aketchea  of  the  Uvea,  ad. 
venturea,  and  discoveriee  of  the  early  foundera  of  America ;  Uvea  of  diatinguiahed  mea 
connected  with  American  hiatory  of  more  modem  date,  and  approved  worka  of  Engliah 
authors,  re.edited,  with  additiona  and  explanatory  notea,  by  the  author  of  **  Uncle  Phil, 
ip'a  Whale  Fishery,*'  **  Loat  Greenland,**  etc.  The  aelection  <^  aubjecta«  thus  far,  haa 
been  judicious ;  and  we  are  perauaded  that  the  careful  and  diacriminating  publiahera  wiU 
not  permit  the  introduction  of  any  work  of  doubtful  tendency  into  the  aeriea. 

9. — fhe  Complete  Poetical  Worko  of  John  MilUm,  with  Explanatory  Noteo  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author,    By  H.  Stebbimo,  A.  M.    To  which  ia  prefixed.  Dr.  CHAHNUfe'a 
Essay  on  the  Poetical  Genius  of  Milton.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  6l  Co.    1843. 
We  noticed,  in  a  former  number  of  thia  Magazine,  the  appearance,  from  the  aame 
enterprising  publiahera,  of  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  complete  poetical  worka  of  Cowper 
and  Bums.    The  preaent  volume  ia  of  uniform  size  and  atyle,  and  ia  to  be  followed  with 
the  poetical  works  of  Scott.    The  Appleton  edition  of  these  great  poeta  ia  altogether 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  that  haa  ever  been  published  in  this  country,  and  ia  not 
aurpasaed  by  any  that  haa  fallen  under  our  notice  from  the  Britiah  pree&    The  incom- 
parable eaaay  o(  Channing,  on  the  genius  of  Milton,  forms  a  very  appropriate  introduc 
tlon  to  the  reading  of  the  immortal  bard.    We  eameatly  hope  that  an  enterpriae  ao  cred. 
itaUe  to  the  liberality  and  taate  of  the  publiahers  may  meet  with  a  correeponding  Hber. 
ality  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

10. — No  Seme  like  Common  Senoe,  or  some  Paeoageo  in  the  Life  of  Charleo  Middle^ 

ton,  Eoq.    By  Mult  Howitt.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co. 
llr^AUce  Franklin.    A  Tale,    Another  part  of  **  Sowing  and  Reaping.**    By  Maax 
Howitt.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  6l  Co.    1843. 

In  noticing  the  writings  of  Mary  Howitt,  one  of  the  purest  and  moat  delightful  in. 
atmctora  of  our  time,  we  have  no  fear  of  incurring  the  charge  of  being  extravagant  in 
our  appreciation  of  the  varied  excellence  which  characterizes  all  the  productiona  of  her 
pen.  The  present  series  of  tales,  although  deaigned  for  children,  are  read  with  equal 
profit  and  pleasure  by  persons  of  all  agea.  Her  delineationa  of  domeatic  life — its  J03r8 
and  its  sorrows — are  instinct  with  everyday  lessons  of  a  trae  life.  She  breathea, 
through  the  guiae  of  attractive  narrative,  the  gospel  of  a  pure,  living,  active  goodneaa. 
Faithfully  is  she  fulfilling  her  mission ;  blessed  may — will  be  ita  cloee. 

12. — The  Fortuneo  of  Hector  O'Halloran,  and  hie  man  Mark  Antony  O*  Toole,    By 
W.  H.  Maxwell,  author  of  '*  Sioriea  of  Waterloo,**  "  The  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington,'* '*  The  Bivouac,*'  etc.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1843. 
Thoae  who  read  for  mirth  and  amuaement,  and  delight  in  rich  Iriah  wit,  humor,  &c., 

will  find,  if  they  have  not  already,  an  inexhauatible  fund  of  material  spread  before  them 

in  the  four  hundred  pages  of  thia  neatly-printed  volume.    The  twenty.three  illustrationa 

on  copper  are  capital. 

13. — Bankrupt  Storiee,  edited  hy  Hasrt  Fbanco.     The  Haunted  Merchant,    8vo. 

New  York :  John  Allen.    1843. 

Two  numbers  of  this  interesting  tale  have  been  issued,  which,  from  the  slight  notice 
we  have  been  able  to  take  of  it,  we  ahould  consider  well  worthy  of  the  graphic  pen  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Polygon  papers  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine.  The 
numbers  contain  about  80  pagea  each,  and  are  neatly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  aold 
for  18i  cents. 
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14. — Gm-iemng  fmt  ZmUm,  omA  Comipmoam  U  tki  FUwtr  Oardtn,    By  Mn.  Loudon. 

First  Amehctn,  from  the  third  London  edition.    Bldiied  by  Akdksw  Jackson  Down- 

nro,  author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening,**  **  Cottage  Residences,**  etc. 

13mo.  pp.  348.    New  York :  Wiley  &.  Putnam.    1843. 

In  these  works,  **  Gardening  for  Ladies,**  and  the  "  Companion  to  the  Flower  Gar.  , 
den,**  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which  every  branch  of  gardening  is  explain- 
ed, attract  at  once  the  novice  and  the  amateur  who  have  had  little  practical  ezpe. 
rience,  and  who  would  be  little  interested  in  a  less  sprightly  and  more  scientifie 
work.  It  is  truly  said  by  Mr.  Downing,  in  introducing  the  present  work  to  our  fair 
countrywomen,  that  most  of  the  English  works  on  horticulture  being  addressed  to  those 
comparatively  familiar  with  everything  in  the  common  routine  of  garden  operations,  a 
considerable  degree  of  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  supposed.  With  os,  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  few  who  do  not  **  begin  at  the  beginning**  for  themselves,  and  who, 
therefore,  desire  eamesdy  those  simple  and  elementary  instructions  which  more  learned 
and  elaborate  treatises  have  deemed  it  superfluous  to  give.  Mrs.  London's  works  are 
intended  especially  for  lady  gardeners,  a  numerous  class  in  England ;  and  we  cordially 
tmite  with  the  American  editor  in  the  hope  that  the  dissemination,  in  this  country,  of 
works  like  the  present  volume  may  increase,  among  the  women  of  America,  the  taste 
for  those  delightful  occupations  in  the  open  air,  which  are  so  conducive  to  their  own 
health,  and  to  the  beauty  and  interests  of  our  homes.  Mr.  Downing  has  added  to  the 
"  Companion**  a  number  of  notes,  rendered  necessary  by  differences  resulting  from  our 
climate,  dLC. 

15.— Zay#  of  my  Home^  and  other  Poems.    By  John  G.  Whittisr.    Boston :  Wm.  D. 
Ticknor.    1843. 

We  heartily  thank  the  publishers  for  sending  us  this  delightful  volume  of  poetry.  No 
one  unites  in  a  more  eminent  degree  the  true  poet,  philanthropist,  or  lover  of  Christian, 
democratic  freedom,  than  Whittier.  There  is  no  sickly  sentimentality  in  the  lines  that 
flow  from  his  ready  pen — all  are  manly,  pure,  and  elevated  in  thought  and  expression. 
He  worships  at  the  temple  of  Nature,  and  the  lips  of  his  muse  have  been  touched  with 
live  coals  from  her  altar.  Every  thought  breathes  of  the  inspiration  of  goodness  of  a 
higher  hope,  and  a  more  full  and  perfect  love.  Would  to  heaven  that  we  had  a  few 
more  kindred  spirits,  to  utter  in  the  same  manly  vein  the  same  great  truths  of  a  higher 
and  holier  life — to  teach  us  the  lesson  and  practice  of  the  Christianity,  not  of  the  church 
or  the  world,  but  of  Christ— the  divine  ideal  of  perfected,  glorified  humanity.  Those 
who  have  read  **  Lines  written  on  reading  several  pamphlets  publiahed  by  Clergymen 
against  the  Abolition  of  the  Gallows,"  "  Democracy,**  *»  The  Human  Sacrifice,**  "The 
Reformers  of  England,**  and  others  in  the  present  volume,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  con-  . 
car  with  us  in  our  perhaps  too  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  author  as  a  true  poet,  and« 
what  is  of  far  higher  value,  a  true  man. 

16.— TAe  Burning  of  Seheneetadyt  •nd  other  Poeme.    By  Alp»ed  B.  Stbibt.    Albany : 

Weare  C.  Little.    1843. 

The  leading  poem  in  this  volume  occupies  about  sixty  pages.    It  is  prineipany  de. 
scriptive,  with  a  slight  thread  of  narrative,  and  a  few  incidents  interwoven,  lUvkSUating 
the  rude  period  of  the  event  designated  by  the  title.  The  author  has  endeayored^  ihrougl^i- 
out,  to  draw  the  scenes  in  keeping  with  the  characters  and  customs  of  frontier  Ufe. 
Based  upon  a  well-known  occurrence,  the  poem  does  not  aim  at  the  continuous  intei««^ 
oi  a  tale,  but  consists  merely  of  a  collection  of  sketches  drawn  around*  but  geueraUy 
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17.— Cla«ffieal  Studie^^  by  Edwaxos,  SxABSt  and  Fblton.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendall,  Sl 

Lincoln.    1840. 

Three  men,  whoee  names  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American  scholars,  hare 
thrown  together  their  united  efforts,  and  the  result  is  this  book.  It  is  a  long  while  since 
so  solid  a  work  has  appeared  from  the  American  press.  On  reading  it,  we  have  expe- 
rienced no  other  feelings  than  regret  for  time  wasted,  and  golden  opportunities  neg^ecu 
ed.  The  authors  carry  the  reader  along  with  them  over  the  classical  soil  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  On  reading  the  correspondence  of  the  great  Dutch  and  German  scholars,  you 
see  how  those  men,  by  immense  labor,  and  untiring  perseverance,  accomplished  their 
giant  works — you  see  them  in  their  studies,  in  the  professional  chair,  and  in  their  fam. 
ilies.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  will  prove  a  rich  stimulus  to  young  students ;  and, 
should  a  series  of  such  works  be  issued,  we  prophesy  that  they  would  give  an  impulse 
to  classical  learning,  such  as  was  never  before  felt  in  the  new  world. 

18. — OritictU  and  MitceUaneous  JSstoyt.    By  Juns  Stephen.    Philadelphia :  Carey  & 

Hart.    1843. 

This  is  another  of  the  series  of  the  **  Modem  British  Essayists,**  thus  £u  compiisiiig 
the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Walter  Scott,  T.  Bablington  Macaulay,  Profeasor  Wilson, 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  and  the  present  volume,  which  forms  the  twelfth  of  the  series. 
The  critical  easays  or  papen  comprised  in  this  volume  were  all  written  and  pubUshed  ia 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  since  1836,  where  they  excited  an  interest  scarcely  second  to 
those  of  Macauiey ;  and  although  they  have  not  the  same  elaborate  finish  of  that  writer, 
they  excel  in  Anglo-Saxon  strength  of  diction,  and  in  depth  of  philosophy.  The  volume 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  well^selected  library,  public  or  private. 

19. — Murrafa  Eneyehp^idia  of  Otography,   Thiladelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

We  have  received  the  ninth  number  of  this  comprehensive  work  on  the  geography, 
dbe.,  of  the  world.  It  will  be  completed  in  twenty.four,  and,  altogether,  embrace  nearly 
S,000  royal  octavo  pages.  It  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  many  additions,  partico- 
lariy  relating  to  this  country,  have  been  made  by  Thomas  G.  Bradford,  the  American 
editor,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  judicious  labors  in  this  department  of  useM 
literature. 

20. — LuciUa;  or,  the  Reading  of  the  Bible,    By  Aoolfhx  Monod.    Translated  from 

the  French.    New  York :  Robert  Carter.    1843. 

This  work,  we  are  informed  by  the  translator,  is  the  production  of  a  protestant  minis, 
ter  of  deep  piety,  pre-eminent  talent,  and  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  His 
design  is,  to  prove  the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures ;  and  **  that  it  is 
at  once  the  privilege  and  duty  of  all  people  to  read  them  with  a  reference  to  their  per. 
sonal  salvation.*' 
31. — Norman* 9  Bamblee  in  Yucatan, 

J.  Sl  H.  G.  Langley  have  published  a  neat  and  cheap  edition  of  this  work.  The  first 
edition,  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  was  published  in  one  octavo  vol- 
ume, at  9^  per  copy ;  the  present  edition  is  in  two  numbers,  at  50  cents  each,  just  one 
half  the  price  of  the  first  edition. 

22. — The  American  Book  Circular,  with  Notes  and  Statietice,    London:  Wiley  & 

Putnam.    1843. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  sixty.four  octavo  pages,  printed  in  London,  and  prepa- 
red, we  presume,  by  Mr.  Putnam,  who  manages  the  London  branch  of  the  house  of  Wiley 
&.  Putnam.  It  embraces  a  classified  list  of  1,172  original  American  works,  in  all  2,474 
volumes.  Mr.  Pumam  hss  collected  a  variety  of  statistical  information  touching  the  book 
trade  of  the  United  States,  and  has  some  very  just  but  courteous  strictures  on  the  article 
in  the  **  Foreign  Quarteriy,**  conoermog  the  newq>aper  press  of  the  United  States. 
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23.— Tie  Faim  Heir:  a  NoTtl.    By  die  aathor  of  ••  RicbeUeo,»»  ••  Moriej  Eni«tem,»» 

••  Forest  Diyt,"  &c.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  James  is  the  most  prolific  writer  of  the  present  day.  Scarcely  fifteen  years  haTe 
elapsed  since  bis  debut  on  the  stage  of  authorship,  and  yet  there  haTe  been  published 
twenty.five  novels  from  his  pen,  besides  a  half  dosen  or  more  of  standard  historical 
works.  One  would  almost  think  that  by  this  time  he  had  **  written  out,**  as  the  phrase 
goes ;  but  he  who  takes  up  his  latest  novel  under  this  supposition,  will  be  disappointed. 
The  stoiy  is  invested  with  much  interest,  is  laid  in  France  prior  to  the  French  Revolu. 
tion,  and  very  strikingly  displays  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  French  people  at  that 
period,  and  is  characterized  by  that  excellence  of  all  Mr.  James's  writings-— chasteness 
of  sentiment.  This  novel  forms  a  part  of  the  ^  Library  of  Select  Novels,**  and  is  sold 
at  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

34. — The  Neighbore  :  a  Story  of  Everyday  Life.    By  Frbdirika  Brcxer.    Translated 
fit>m  the  Swedish,  by  Mast  Howitt.    Harper  &,  Brothers. 

95. — The  Home  ;  or^  Fawdly  Caree  and  Family  Joy;    Same  author,  translator,  and  pub. 
lishen. 

The  gratitude  of  the  reading  world  is  due  to  Mrs.  Howitt  for  the  introduction  thereto 
of  the  charming  works  of  Miss  Bremer,  the  **  Miss  Austen  of  Sweden,**  as  she  has  been 
styled.  **  The  Neighbors**  has  been  published  but  a  very  few  months,  but  has  ahnsady 
given  the  author  a  name  second  to  few  that  have  been  before  the  public.  There  is  a 
simplicity  of  style,  a  beauty  of  sentiment,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  displayed 
in  it,  which  at  once  secures  attention,  and  produces  delight.  **  The  Home**  is  a  story  of 
similar  character  to  the  other,  to  which  it  is  at  least  not  inferior.  Both  works  are  pttb. 
lisbed  in  the  **  Library  of  Select  Novels,**  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

96. — HUtory  of  Europe^  from  the  eommeneement  of  the  French  Eevoltttion,  in  1789,  to 
the  Bestoration  of  the  Bourbons^  m  1815.  By  Archibald  Alison.  Harper  ^ 
Brothers. 
27^ — An  Encyclopedia  of  Seienecj  Literature^  and  Art :  comprising  the  History^  De- 
•mptten,  and  Scientific  Prineiplee  of  every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  General 
Editor,  WiLUAM  T.  Brands,  assisted  by  several  eminent  literary  and  scientific  gentle- 
men.   Harper  &,  Brothers. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  highly  favorable  opinions  of  these  standard  works,  and 
a  repetition  is  needless.  Numbers  9  and  10  of  the  former  work,  and  Numbeia  7  and  8 
of  the  latter,  are  published.  **  Alison**  is  to  be  completed  in  sixteen  numbers,  and 
**  Brands**  in  twelve  numbers,  at  twenty.five  cents  each. 

98. — The  Life  and  Adventuree  of  Martin  Chuzxlewit.  By  **  Boi.'*  Harper  &  Brothen. 
Part  n.  is  published,  comprising  Numbers  4,  5,  and  6,  of  the  English  edition.  Every, 
thing  by  "  Box**  has  been  readable  and  popular,  and  the  present  work  is  as  much  so  as 
any  of  his  former  ones.  The  present  edition  is  beautiful  and  cheap.  It  is  well  imnted, 
and  each  number  will  contain  two  illustrations  from  the  English  designs,  and  three  num- 
bers of  the  English  edition.    Price,  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  part. 

Td^The  Keyo  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  power  thereof  according  to  «A«  ^^^ 
of  God,    By  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Teacher    ol  vd^ 
Church  at  Boston,  in  New  England,  tending  to  reconcile  some  present  diffe^^ticea 
about  Discipline.    London,  1644.    12mo.  pp.  107.    Boston:  Reprinted  by  •X'^pP*^ 
&  Dennet.     1843. 
The  Boston  publlsbers  have  preserved  throughout  this  volume  the  ancient  0|>«llif^« 

Dunctuation.  and  style,  as  a  curiosity,  and  from  ••  a  conviction  that  the  readers     ^^^ox^^ 
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30.— TA«  D^t  of  Queen  Mary.    New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothen.    1843. 

A  reprint,  without  alteration  or  abridgment,  of  a  work  prepared  by  the  **  London 
Religious  Tract  Society.**  It  opens  with  a  brief  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
VI th,  from  1547  to  1553,  and  then  goes  on  to  detail,  in  glowing  colors,  the  horrid  scenes 
of  persecution  that  were  enacted  under  the  reign  of  the  **  bloody  Mary.**  The  cuts,  or 
.  engraved  illustrations,  are  execrable ;  if  possible,  more  horridly  executed  than  were  the 
deeds  recorded  in  its  pages.  It  belongs,  however,  to  the  cheap  literamre  of  the  day ; 
i.  e.,  two  hundred  and  eighty.five  duodecimo  pages,  in  paper  covers,  are  sold  for  twenty, 
five  cents. 

31.— TAe  Lost  Ship;  or,  the  Atlantic  Steamer.    By  the  author  of  "  Cavendish,**  "  The 

Flying  Dutchman,**  &,c    Harper  &,  Brothers. 

This  novel  is  founded  upon  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  President  steamer,  although  no 
real  personages  are  introduced.    It  is  a  story  of  intense  interest,  wrought  up  with  great  * 
power  and  ingenuity ;  and  though  some  of  the  incidents  are  improbable,  yet  the  reader 
is  irresistibly  attracted,  and  his  attention  engaged  through  the  book.    The  author,  Captain 
Neale,  R.  N.,  is  favorably  known  as  a  writer  of  sea.novels.    Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

32. — Sir  John  FroieearVe  Chroniclee  of  England,  France^  i%Miin,  and  the  adjoining 

eountriee.    New  York :  J.  Winchester.    1843. 

The  Chronicles  of  Froissart  extend  from  1325  to  1400,  and  comprehend  every  con. 
siderable  affair  which  happened  during  that  period  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ire. 
land,  and  Flanders.  They  include,  also,  a  number  of  particulars  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  Rome  and  Avignon,  of  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  Prussia,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Africa, — 
in  short,  of  almost  the  whole  known  world.  The  language  in  this,  the  first  American 
edition,  is  so  modemixed  that  it  will  be  understood  by  all  readers.  The  style  is  quaint, 
simple,  and  aUnost  scriptural.  The  present  edition  is  equal,  in  typography,  style,  dec, 
to  the  English,  and  is  to  be  published  in  numbers  of  63  super-royal  octavo  pages,  double 
cdumns,  and  completed  in  ten  numbers  at  25  cents  each,  or  $2  for  the  entire  work. 
The  price  of  the  English  edition  is  (12. 

33. — The  Family  of  Bethany ;  or,  Meditatiotte  on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John.    By  L.  Burnet,  late  one  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  French  Church 
in  London.    New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  &.  Co.,  and  Robert  Carter. 
It  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  these  meditations,  that  two 

publishing  houses  have  simultaneously  reprinted  editions  of  the  work — the  first  Amer. 

ican,  firom  the  eighth  London.    Introductory  to  the  meditations,  is  an  essay  by  the  Rev. 

Hugh  White,  author  of  •*  Meditations  on  Prayer,**  &c. 

34. — Bickersteth*s  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper;  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Fro- 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  With  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
an  Esssy.  By  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter.    1843. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  this  treatise  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
the  present  is  the  fifth  edition  published  since  1824. 

Carey  &  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  bcautifiil  edition 
of  the  complete  works  of  Lord  Bjrron,  edited  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted  in  twelve  weekly  parts,  at  twenty.five  cents  each,  illustrated  by  six  elegant  steel 
engravings,  and  printed  with  laiger  type,  on  whiter  paper,  similar  to  the  edition  formerly 
published  at  ten  dollars— the  whole  forming  four  large  volumes,  over  2,200  pages.  A 
remittance  of  95  to  the  publishers  will  pay  for  two  copies. 
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Akt.  I^THE  sandwich  or  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

^  HUMBER  n. 

THEIR  OOMMIRCB  AHD  ASBICULTT7BB— THSUl  PR0SFBCT9— OHISF  T0Wlf9— flEIXURB  BT  LORD 

GBOROB  PAULBT,  BTC. 

Previous  to  the  visit  of  Captain  Cook,  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
group  was  limited  to  a  mere  exchange,  between  the  several  islands  or  dis- 
tricts, of  those  articles  which  more  abundantly  grew,  or  were  more  inge- 
niously manu&ctured  in  each.  For  this  purpose,  stated  fairs  were  held, 
subject  to  certain  general  rules  for  their  maintenance,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  order.  But  they  were  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  their  many  wars  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  enga- 
ging in  a  constant  trade,  which  otherwise  their  agricultural  habits  and 
enterprising  dispositions  might  have  drawn  them  into,  and  thus  prepared 
them,  in  a  still  more  &vorable  degree,  for  adopting  civilized  pursuits. 

Between  1535  and  1650,  Europeans,  most  probably  Spaniards,  several 
times  visited  the  group.  Some  of  their  number  remained  among  the  peo- 
ple, intermarried  with  them,  and  their  descendants  became  so  tiboroughly 
nationalized,  that,  one  hundred  and  fifly  years  afterward,  but  faint  traces 
or  signs  of  their  origin  remained — but  they  were  sufficient  to  identify 
them  as  being  partly  of  a  different  and  lighter  race  than  the  present  inhab- 
itants. .  The  cursory  view  which  the  Spaniards  of  that  period  took  of  the 
islands,  satisfied  them  that  neither  precious  metals,  or  fruitfiilness  of  the 
soil,  were  inducements  for  them  to  found  a  settlement  there.  Of  the  for- 
mer, not  the  slightest  trace  existed — of  the  latter,  it  was  mainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  interior  of  the  valleys,  and  &r  inland,  where  probably  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  inhabitants  deterred  them  from  penetrating,  as  there  appeared 
to  be  no  prospect  of  gain  to  remunerate  the  toils  and  diangers  which  wotdd 
have  been  encountered.  Moreover,  these  visits  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
the  result  of  accident,  and  by  single  vessels  which  had  departed  some- 
what from  their  ordinary  course  in  crossing  the  Pacific,  and  whose  crews 
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were  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  allow  of  exploration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that,  beyond  this  occasional  touching  at  a  few  points,  or  coasting 
their  shores,  during  the  period  abovementioned,  no  use,  either  for  purposes 
of  traffic  or  colonization,  was  made  of  the  discovery.  Either  from  their 
apparent  insignificance,  or  from  motives  of  selfish  policy,  the  court  of  Madrid 
discouraged  any  attempts  at  the  latter,  and  likewise  suppressed  all  journals 
which  related  to  cruises  in  that  quarter.  Consequently,  the  knowledge  of 
their  existence  became  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  nation  that  discover- 
ed them ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  their  visits,  about  which 
hangs  a  mystery  which  affords  a  fine  and  novel  field  for  romance,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hawaiians  themselves,  with  but  incidental,  though  strongly 
corroborating  testimony,  from  the  naval  histories  of  that  era.  With  all 
the  precautions  of  the  Spanish  court,  however,  a  group  of  islands,  answer- 
ing in  most  particulars  to  the  present  Hawaiian,  found  its  way  upon  the 
charts  of  that  nation,  and  with  but  so  little  distance  from  their  correct  po- 
sition, as  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  La  Disgraciada,  La  Mesa, 
and  Los  Mojos,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  identical  with  the  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Oahu,  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  cluster,  and  another  island  called  San  Francisco,  large, 
and  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  true  position  of  the  largest  island  of 
the  Sandwich  group,  Hawaii,  are  to  be  found  upon  the  chart  accompany- 
ing the  earlier  editions  of  Anson's  Voyages.  Captain  Cook  probably 
derived  his  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  large  gr#ip  in  the  North  Pacific, 
fix)m  this  chart,  which  was  said  to  have  been  copied  firom  an  early  Span- 
ish one.  At  any  rate,  he  shaped  his  course  directly  for  them,  and  mani- 
fested no  surprise  at  fiilling  in  with  land  in  that  direction. 

Iron  was  well  known  among  the  natives  at  that  period,  though  the 
specimens  which  they  possessed  were  few,  and  comparatively  useless.  Its 
value  was  well  understood  ;  and  while  trinkets  were  comparatively  but 
little  prized,  iron  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  desire  to  pos- 
sess it  led  to  robbery  on  their  part,  and  murder  on  the  part  of  their  visit- 
ers. But  trade,  on  equitable  terms,  was  soon  established ;  and  bits  of 
iron-hoop,  nails,  dec,  were  found  quite  as  efficient  agents  for  procuring 
supplies,  as  dollars  and  doubloons  would  now  be  on  the  same  spot,  though 
but  sixty.fbur  years  later.  The  mercantile  habits  of  the  natives,  their 
shrewd  bargaining,  and  understanding  of  the  value  of  equivalents,  struck 
La  Perouse  with  surprise,  in  1786 ;  and  he  attributed  this  knowledge,  and 
very  plausibly,  to  their  former  intercourse  with  Spaniards.  For  a  few 
years,  bits  of  iron,  beads,  and  the  varied  et  cetera,  of  almost  valueless 
character,  with  which  ships  were  wont,  at  that  period,  to  be  supplied,  to 
purchase  refreshments  and  stores,  were  all-sufficient  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  the  savages.  In  1790,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  ardent  spirits,  began 
to  be  desired ;  and  soon  afler  cottons,  luiens,  broadcloths,  iron-ware — in 
short,  the  useful  and  necessary  products  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  de- 
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tiv6,  as  we  find  it  was  not  prosecuted  to  anj  extent,  until  the  commence-  . 
ment  of  the  next  centuiy,  when  the  group  was  united  under  one  monarch, 
Kamehameha  the  Great,  at  once  a  religious,  civil,  military,  and  commer- 
cial despot.  No  source  of  profit  escaped  his  vigilant  eye,  and  he  monop.* 
olized  for  his  own  cofiers  all  the  lucrative  branches  of  trade,  and  husbanded 
them  with  a  wisdom  which  showed  an  intellect  not  inferior  to  the  most 
cultivated  and  shrewdest  of  his  white  customers.  Owing  to  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  English  government,  through  Vancouver,  the  islands  were 
then  well  stocked  with  exotic  fiiilts  and  vegetables,  and  with  cattle.  These 
added  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  monarch-trader.  He  wisely 
discouraged  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  prohibited  their  manu&cture 
within  his  kingdom.  The  stores  of  manufiictured  goods  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  military  equipments  collected  by  him,  were  exten- 
sive and  valuable.  His  treasury  was  well  filled  with  Spanbh  dollars  and 
gold.  Not  contented  with  these  accumulations,  he  made  arrangements 
with  the  Russian  governors  at  the  north,  to  open  a  traflic  with  them,  and, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  fitted  out  a  fine  vessel  of  his  own,  and  sent 
her  on  a  voyage  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal-wood.  Through  misman- 
agement, this  proved  an  unprofitable  speculation,  but  it  suggested  to  him  a 
new  source  of  revenue.  In  1818,  he  established  pilot  and  harbor  fees,  at 
a  high  rate,  and  which  were  not  diminished  until  1825.  At  that  date,  by 
the  advice  of  Lord  Byron,  who  was  at  Honolulu  in  the  Blonde  fi*igate,  they 
were  placed  upon  a  more  moderate  footing. 

Upon  the  succession  of  his  son,  Siholiho,the  treasures  of  his  father  were 
soon  dissipated  by  his  extravagance.  Abandoning  the  wise  measures  of 
his  predecessor,  by  which  the  sandal- wood  trade  was  made,  under  suitable 
regulations,  a  regular  and  permanent  source  of  real  profit  to  the  islands,  he 
recklessly  rushed  into  profuse  expenditures,  which  could  only  be  met  by  _ 
an  equaUy  extravagant  supply  of  the  wood.  While  it  lasted,  it  was  like  a 
mine  of  gold.  Before  1820,  it  had  been  exported  at  the  rate  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually.  Now,  it  was  sought  for,  and  cut  in- 
discriminately. Wines,  liquors,  and  the  richest  products  of  China,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States,  poured  into  the  kingdom,  and  were  either 
wasted  in  riot  and  debauchery,  or  destroyed  by  neglect.  With  the  jovial 
king,  it  was  one  gala  day,  while  the  source  of  purchasing  remained  undi- 
minished. Mountains  and  hills,  valleys  and  plains,  were  ransacked  for  the 
precious  commodity.  Siholiho  practised  on  his  own  subjects  the  same  ex- 
tortion, rapine,  and  system  of  compulsory  labor,  that  the  Spaniards  of  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  did  upon  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  those  countries, 
in  their  eager  search  for  gold.  The  consequences  were  alike  disastrous. 
Famine,  misery,  and  death,  stalked  over  the  land.  Numbers  perished, 
or  sought  safety  in  flight  or  exile.  The  population  withered  before  the 
curse  which  the  avarice  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  dissipation  of  their  ruler, 
brought  upon  them.  *  Vast  quantities  of  sandal- wood  were  collected,  and 
exported ;  so  much  so,  that  the  supply  became  either  exhausted,  or  so  dif- 
ficuh  of  access,  as  to  prove  an  almost  insurmountable  bar  to  its  further 
export.  Still,  as  may  have  been  expected,  the  government  involved  itself 
deeply  in  debt 

At  this  period,  in  their  simplicity,  some  natives  would  exchange  a  dingy, 
worn  doubloon,  for  a  bright,  new  dollar.  Vessels  were  purchased,  occa- 
sionaUy,  by  their  bulk  in  sandal-wood ;  and  a  pit  being  dug  equal  to  the 
greatest  depth,  length  and  breadth  of  the  vessel  in  negotiation,  it  was  filled 
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with  sandal- woody  which  was  exchanged  fi>r  the  desiied  crafL  The  Cleo- 
patra's baige,  of  Salem,  a  prettily  ornamented  pleasure  craft,  brought,  it  is 
said,  imwards  oi  $60,000,  or  more  than  six  times  her  cost.  The  profit 
/^nade  by  the  merchants,  at  that  time,  was  great ;  and,  had  the  policy  of 
Kamehameha  I.  been  continued  by  his  son,  wealth  would  have  flowed  in 
abundance  into  the  islands.  Vessels  flocked  thither  for  supplies,  in  great 
niunbers.  From  forty  to  sixty  ships,  mostly  whalers,  were,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, there  at  once.  Their  disbursements  were  very  considerable.  After 
the  death  of  Siholiho,  in  1824,  trade  began  to  assume  a  more  systematic 
form.  Respectable  mercantile  houses  were  estaUished  among  the  foreign 
residents,  and  the  prices  yearly  approximated  to  a  more  correct  standard. 
The  resources  of  the  islcmds,  thus  passing  in  foreign  hands,  were  properly 
husbanded ;  and  from  that  period  commenced  a  prosperity  which  has  been 
gradually  and  steadily  increasing,  until  it  has  made  the  group  an  exporter 
of  agricultural  products  of  her  own  growth,  an  entrepot  of  goods  for  other 
maricets,  and  a  valuable  consumer  for  the  United  States,  England,  and 
China. 

The  commercial  statistics  will  best  serve  to  show  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
crease,  from  year  to  year,  of  exports  and  imports,  commencing  in  1834. 
The  statement  of  shipping  that  visited  the  port  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  during 
that  year,  is  as  follows.  These  statistics  are  gathered  from  tables  carefiilly 
prepared  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  from  year  to  year,  by  those  interested  in 
the  trade. 

Wbate  Ships.        In  Spring.        In  Fall.  Total.  Tonnage.  Bblf.  ■perm  ofl. 

>>     1834— American,..  37  58  95  34,016  99,008 

EngUsb......  *4  13  17  6.089  19,400 


Total,....            41               71             112  40,095  118,407 

Merchant  resBela,  56-— sloop^f. war,  1 — tonnage, 6,31 1 


Total  tonnage, 46,406 

Merchant  Teaseli  belonging  to  Oahu, 17 

**           "           "          United  States, 8 

"           **           "          England, 4 

♦»           "          Sydney, 3 

"           "           "          Canton, 3 

*•           **          Tahiti, 1 

Merchantmen, ^ 56 

Whalers, 112 

Man.of.war, • 1 

Total  veaself, 169 

Whale  Ships.         In  Spring.        In  Fall.  Total.  T<ninage.         Bblf.  sperm  oil. 


1835— American,..  12  50  62  22,282  71,600 

Engliah, 0  10  10  3,714  10,140 


Total, 12  60  72  25,996  81,740 

Merchant  vessels,  36— tonnage, 6,405 

Total  tonnage, 32,401 

Merchant  vessels  belonging  to  Oahu, 12 

•*           "           "          Boston, 8 

"           ••           •*          London, 5 

"           "           •'          Mexico, 2 

Salem, 3 

Isle  of  France, 2 
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Merchant  veneb  belonging  to  Canton, ^ 3 

"  ••  "  Antwerp, „ 1 

•*  •*  "  Valparaiw, 1 

Merchantmen, ^....^ 36 

Whalers, 72 

Ruanan  goremment  ship, 1 

Total  vessels, 109 

1836— Whalers :  American,  53;  English,  9 ;  total,  61—22,000  tons.  Merchant  yesseU 
belonging  to  Oaha,  15 ;  Boston,  9 ;  Salem,  4 ;  New  Bedford,  2 ;  England,  5, 
(including  one  steamboat  for  Columbia  river ;)  China,  4 ;  Isle  of  France,  1 ; 
Mexico,  1 ;  Calcutta,  1 ;  total,  42—7,793  tons.  United  States  men^Cwar,  2 ; 
English,  1 ;  French,  1 ;  total,  4. 

1837— Whalers :  American,  50 ;  English,  16 ;  French,  1 ;  total,  67.  Merchantman : 
American,  11 ;  English,  1 ;  Mexican,  1 ;  Canton,  2 ;  Oahu,  12 ;  Prussia,  1 ; 
total,  28.    English  men-of-war,  3 ;  French,  1 ;  total,  4. 

1838— Whalers :  American,  63;  EngUsh,  10;  France,  3;  total,  76.  Merchantmen: 
American,  3;  English,  6;  Mexican,  2;  Tahiti,  1;  total,  12.  Man.of.war: 
English,  1 ;  total  vessels,  89. 

1839— Whalers :  American,  57 ;  English,  2 ;  Oahu,  1 ;  total,  60.  Merchantmen :  Amer. 
ican,  8;  England,  7;  Oahu,  8;  Tahiti,  1;  Manilla,  1;  Prussia,  1;  total,  26. 
Men^f.war :  American,  3 ;  English,  3 ;  French,  1 ;  Russian,  1 ;  total,  8—^ 
vessels. 

1840 — ^Whalers :  American,  36 ;  England,  2 ;  Oahu,  1 ;  total,  39.  Merchantmen  : 
American,  14;  England,  10;  Oahu,  6 ;  France,  1  ;  total,  31.  Men.of.war  : 
United  States  exploring  expedition,  6 ;  France,  2 ;  total,  8 — 78  vessels.    • 

1841 — ^Whalers :  American,  50  ;  England,  7 ;  total,  57.  Merchantmen  :  American, 
19 ;  England,  13 ;  France,  2 ;  Oahu,  40,  (including  coasters ;)  Mexico,  1 ;  total, 
75.  Men.of.war :  American,  10,  (including  arrivals  of  United  States  exploring 
expedition  0  England,  1 ;  total,  11 — 143  vessels. 

The  preceding  statistics  are  for  the  port  of  Honolulu  alone.  At  La- 
haina,  on  Maui,  from  June  1,  1840,  to  May  1,  1641,  forty  American 
whalers  recruited.  Two  United  States  men-of-war  visited  that  port  also. 
The  crews  of  all  numbered  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  me^.  Occasion- 
ally a  French  or  English  whaler,  or  merchantman,  touch  there.  American 
whalers  recruit  also  at  the  ports  of  Hilo,  Kailua,  and  Kealeakreakua,  on 
Hawaii ;  and  Waimea,  Koloa,  and  Haioli,  on  Kanai,  and  also  at  Niihau, 
which  latter  island  produces  excellent  yams. 

From  January,  1834,  to  January,  1842, 545  vessels  of  the  United  States 
•  visited  the  port  of  Honolulu ;  and  there  were,  during  that  period,  twenty 
arrivals  of  United  States  men-of-war.     Of  English  vessels,  129 — ^men-of- 
war,  8.     Of  French  vessels,  6 — men-of-war,  5.     Total  of  all  vessels  for 
eight  years,  888.     The  year  1841  includes  the  coasting  trade. 

The  average  expenditures  of  whale  ships  for  recruits,  every  visit,  are 
from  9700  to  #800  each. 

The  total  value  of  American  property  touching  at  these  blands  annu- 
ally,  including  the  outfits  of  the  whalers  and  their  oil,  is  about  $4,000,000. 
Seamen,  two  thousand.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  value  and 
crews  of  national  ships. 

Pilotage  from  the  port  of  Honolulu  is  as  Mows :  For  taking  a  vessel 
in  or  out,  one  dollar  per  foot.  ' 

Vessels  entering  for  refreshments,  pay  the  following  harbor  fees : 

For  the  outer  harbor, •    6  cents  per  ton. 

"      inner      **     •••••••••••••••••••  10         ** 
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Vessels  entering  for  purposes  of  trade : 

For  the  outer  harbor, $    50  cents  per  ton. 

"      inner      "       60  " 

PerthebuojB, 2  00  ^^ 

All  goods  must  be  manifested,  and  landed  only  by  permission  of  the 
harbor-master.  In  1842,  a  trifling  duty  on  imports  was  laid,  amounting 
to  not  over  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  higher  rate  of  duties  will  doubt- 
less be  shortly  established. 

The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  for  five 
years,  arranged  under  their  various  countries.  They  are  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, but  are  as  nearly  so  as  can  be  gleaned  firom  a  general  knowledge 
of  invoices  where  no  custom-house  regulations  have  been  established. 
They  are  chiefly  drawn  firom  tables  prepared  by  Messrs.  Peirce  and 
Brewer,  merchants  of  Honolulu,  for  the  Polynesian  of  1840  and  1841. 

UifiTED  States — Imports, 
ContistiDg  of  cotton  cloths,  bleached  and  unbleached,  blue  printa,  chintz,  hardware, 
glass,  Britannia  ware,  copper,  cordage,  naval  stores,  furniture,  canvas,  flour,  bread,  pro- 
visions, wines,  ardent  spirits,  soap,  iron,  paints,  shoes,  clothing,  books,  lumber,  dec.  &c. 

1836 $151,000 

1837,.... 170,000 

1838, 73,000 

1839. 231,000 

1840  to  August  17, 1841, 310.000 

Total, $935,000 

The  aggregate  amount  of  goods  sold  from  American  whaleships  annually  would  swell 
the  above  sum  to  considerably  upwards  of  $1,000,000. 

£if0LAin>— /mporto. 
Longcloths,  broadcloths,  chintz,  prints,  spirits,  malt  liquors,  hardware,  clothing,  &c. 

1836. $10,000 

1837, 8.000 

1838, 5.600 

1839, 10,000 

1840  to  August,  1841, 94,000 

Total, $127,600 

Mbzioo— /ffiporto. 
Specie  and  bullion. 

1836, $36,600 

1837, 29,000 

1838, 20,000 

1839 42,000 

1840  to  August,  1841, 40,000 

Total, $167,600 

Prussia — ImporU. 
Cotton  goods,  &c. 

11^ $5,000 

1839, 2,000 
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1838 $61,900 

1839, 26.500 

1840  to  AugiMt.  1841, ^ 59,700 

Total, $271,500 

Chili — Importt, 
Same  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  England ;  also,  French  goods  and  flour. 

1836, »29,000 

1837. 23,000 

1838. 10,000 

1839 31,000 

1840  to  August.  1841, 67,000 

Total. »160.000 

Chiha — ItnporU, 
Bhie  nankeens,  blue  cottons,  teas,  furniture,  silks,  satins,  &c. 

1836 »70,000 

1837, 47,000 

1838 ^ 30,000 

1839, 31,000 

1840  to  August.  1841, 55,000 

Total, $233,000 

SOCIETT  ISLAJfSS,  AsCtlfSION  AND  OTBBR  ISLAXDS — ImporU* 

Turtle  shell,  coooanut  oil,  pearls  and  pearl  shell,  sugar. 

1836 821,500 

1837, 10,800 

1838, 1.500 

1841 6,500 

Total $40,000 

&0S8IAH  SeTTLUIKNTS  ON  THB  CoLUllBU  RiVER  AND  NoRTHWIST  COAST  OB  AMERICA— 

Import*. 
Lumber,  salmon,  spars,  dtc 

1836. $21,000 

1837, 8,000 

1838, 5,000 

1839, 5,000 

1840  to  August,  1841, 17,000 

Total, $56,000 

Manilla — Imports. 
Cigars,  rope,  bats,  rice,  manufactures  of  England,  China,  and  the  United  States. 

1840. $15,000 

New  South  Wales — Sydney— /mporU. 
English  goods. 

1841. $10,000 

Total  value  of  imports  during  the  year — 

1836, $413,000 

1837, 350,500 

1838, 207,000 

1839, 378,500 

1840  to  August,  1841. 674,000 

Total— 5  years  7  months, $2,023,000 

Inclusive  of  goods  sold  from  whalers  throughout  the  islands,  the  imports  for  that  period 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  $2,200,000.    A  large  portion  of  the  imports  into  Honolulu 
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/are  purchased  for  reshipment  to  California  and  the  Southern  islands,  and  the  Russaan 
settlements.  A  large  quantity  of  merchandise  also  arrives  annually,  destined  for  other 
markets,  and  is  either  temporarily  stored,  or  remains  on  shipboard. 

The  value  of  vessels  owned  by  foreign  residents  and  natives  has  varied,  within  the 
few  past  years,  from  (50,000  to  975,000— tonnage  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
In  1840  there  were  seven  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  valued  at 
939,000;  three  by  English  subjects,  valued  at  917,000. 


Exports  from  Honolttlu  of  Sahdwich  Island  produce,  akd  value. 


January  1 

to  97  per 

Decmnber  1.  picul. 

1836, 926,000 

1837, 12,000 

1838, 6,000 

1839, 21,000 

1840  to 
Aug.  1841 


Sandal-wood,'^  Bullock 

"  hidemt 

fSeach. 


912,000 

13,000 

10,000 

6,000 


GoatekinSft 

S3  cents 

each. 

94,600 

4,500 

3,000 

1,000 


Salt,« 

•125  per 

barrel. 

94,400 

2,700 

1,400 

2,900 


Leafto- 

bacoo,|| 

15  eta.  lb. 

9500 

300 


8ugar,ir 
-per 
pound. 

*  9306 
6,200 
6,000 


MolaHSB 
Atayrop,** 
—  peigal. 


91,000 
3,450 
3,000 


21,500        14,140         4,400        300      25,000         9,000 


Total,..       965,000     962,500     927,240     915,800   91,100   937,500     916,450 


Table — Continued, 


January  1 

to 
December  1. 

1836, 

1837 

1838, 

1839, 

1840  to 
Aug.  1841, 


Kukul  oiI,tt  Sperm  oU.tt     Arrow- 
50  cents  per  Teasels  fitted     root,^^ 
gallon,      out  at  Oahu.  5  cents  per 
pound. 


Raw 


9400 

600 

9300      

200      

500 

300      

500 
500 

94,000 
9,900 

5,100     9200 

Supplieato  Sundrfea—    Total  value 
veasels— fresh  Pulu,  a  moss    of  native 
At  salt  provls-  for  beds,         produce 

ions,  &c.,     mustM-s'd,      exported. 

firewood,     brooms,  StA, 

925,000      973,200 


50,000 
36,000 
50,000 


64,600 
66,850 
94,400 


86,500    192,090        178,730 
Total,..        92,500     913,900     95,900     9200     9247,500    [92,090     9497,780 

*  Most  of  the  sandal.wood  is  young,  and  of  inferior  quality.  A  small  amount  is  an* 
nually  shipped  to  China. 

t  The  bullocks  are  found  in  herds,  wild,  on  the  mountains  of  Hawaii.  The  annual 
export  has  heretofore  been  from  three  to  ten  thousand  hides ;  but,  in  1840,  the  king  laid 
a  taboo  upon  their  destruction  for  five  years,  which  will  enable  them  to  increase  very 
much,  and  afford  him  a  productive  revenue. 

X  Wild  goats  have  been  very  numerous,  but,  of  late  years,  wild  dogs,  which  roam  the 
mountains  in  packs,  like  wolves,  have  greatly  thinned  their  number.  They  also  destroy 
young  calves,  poultry,  and  even  are  dangerous  to  man. 

§  The  salt  is  procured  from  a  natural  salt  lake  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Honolulu.  It 
is  in  the  cone  of  an  extinct  crater,  and  can  afibrd  an  exhaustless  supply  of  the  article. 
The  lake  is  about  one  mile  in  circumference,  and  during  the  summer  season,  salt  is 
formed  spontaneously,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

H  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  raising  this  article.  It  flourishes  well,  however, 
in  many  situations,  and  is  of  gOod  flavor. 

T  Sugar  has  fallen  firom  eight  cents  per  pound,  within  four  years,  to  two  cents,  and 
now  varies  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound. 

**  Molasses  has  fallen  from  25  cents  to  between  18}  and  12^  cents  per  gallon. 

ft  Kukui  oil  is  a  paint  oil,  expressed  firom  the  candle  nut,  or  dUuriUM  tribola.  It  is 
a  very  good  substimte  for  linseed  oil.  Several  mills  for  its  preparation  are  now  in  active 
operation. 

it  Though  the  experiment  of  fitting  vessels  for  the  whale-fishery  has,  as  yet,  scarcely 
been  tried  from  Honolulu,  owing  to  a  want  of  capital  and  suitable  officers,  yet  its  local 
advantages  for  this  branch  of  commerce  are  great,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  merchants. 

§^  Any  quantity  of  arrow-root  can  be  manufactured  and  exported  at  a  cheap  rate.  It 
there  forms  a  common  article  of  diet,  and  is  nutritious  and  healthy.  A  prejudice  against 
its  use  exists  in  the  United  States,  which  confines  its  sale  to  the  shops  of  apothecaries. 
It  could  be  afibrded  at  eight  or  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  should  be  sold  by  grocers  and 
introduced  into  families. 
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In  addition  to  these  exporU,  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  at  a  discount  by 
the  goveraors  of  the  Russian  settlements,  on  the  imperial  government,  by 
masters  of  ships,  pursers,  and  travellers,  affi»d  the  means  of  large  annual 
remittances  to  the  United  States,  England,  and  China.  Considerable 
sums  in  specie  are  also  annually  shipped  to  the  latter  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exports,  as  well  as  imports,  are  steadily,  though 
not  rapidly  increasing.  The  want  of  a  suitable  export  has  been  a  great 
hinderance  to  business ;  and  the  chief  dependance  has  been  upon  the  sup. 
plies  furnished  shipping.  Yet  a  market  which,  within  five  years,  has  con. 
sumed  one  million  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  manu&ctures  and  provisions  of 
the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  attention  and  encouragement.  The  demand 
for  cotton  goods,  and  the  cheaper  manufitctures,  is  increasing.  Annually, 
the  means  of  purchasing,  among  the  natives,  is  becoming  greater,  and  with 
it  their  desire  for  the  necessaries,  and  even  luxuries  of  civilized  lands. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  money  bestowed  upon  modem  missions  may  be  con. 
sidered,  in  a  mercantile  view,  as  a  profitable  investment  for  merchants. 
American  missionaries  are  constantly,  though  indircctly,  by  their  labors, 
opening  new,  and  increasing  old  markets  for  American  manufitctures ;  and, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  policy,  if  no  higher  motive  presents  itself  it  is  well 
for  American  merchants  liberaUy  to  contribute  to  missionary  enterprises. 
Their  gifls  will  most  undoubtedly  be  returned  to  them,  swelled  and  pros, 
pered  by  the  grateful  wishes  and  thanks  of  races  being  rescued  from  bar- 
barism  to  civmzation.  Both  the  English  and  French  governments  view 
their  mission  societies  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  policy  and  to  enlarge  the  boimds  of  their  influence,  as  weU  as  aflbrd. 
ing  no  inconsiderable  auls  to  commerce ;  and,  as  such,  they  assist  and 
protect  them.  The  American  merchant  will  find  it  expedient  to  do  the 
same  by  his  own  countrymen  who  engage  in  the  work  of  benevolence 
among  savage  tribes,  if  he  would  not  see  them  altogether  supplanted  by 
those  of  rival  nations. 

The  question  presents  itself  what  are  the  natural  capabilities  of  the 
group  for  sustaining  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  ?  l^is,  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  state.  An  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  fertility  of  these  islands  veiy  generally  prevails.  As  a  whole, 
they  are  not  fertile.  A  large  portion  of'^their  surfece  consists  of  lava-rock, 
black  and  barren,  and  incapable  of  supporting  vegetation.  The  largest 
island,  Hawaii,  is  very  generally  of  this  character ;  and,  except  a  few  spots 
near  the  shore,  and  some  valleys,  has  no  rich  soil.  These  latter  are  in- 
deed luxuriant ;  and  nature,  in  them,  seems  to  strive  to  redeem  the  sterility 
of  the  remaining  portion.  However,  much  of  the  other  land  here,  as  on 
the  leeward  islands,  is  suitable  fer  grazing ;  and  herds  and  flocks  must 
eventually  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
Cotton,  indigo,  cofiee,  and  wheat,  flourish  remaricably  well,  and  require 
but  attention  and  capital  devoted  to  their  cultivation,  to  cause  them  to  be. 
come  profitable  exports.  The  cofiee-trees  bear  most  luxuriantly  at  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  fit>m  six  to  ten  pounds  per  tree  bein£  not  an  uncommon  crop.  On 
the  uplands  of  Maui,  at  an  elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  wheat  of  an  ex. 
cellent  quality  grows  wild,  and  abundantly.  No  better  region  for  the  Irish 
potato  exists,  than  b  to  be  found  on  this  island.  They  here  acquire  greait 
size,  the  largest  weighing  firom  three  to  four  pounds,  and  in  flavor  and  dry. 
ness  resemble  the  Nova  Scotia  potato.  They  can  be  raised  fer  twenty- 
five  cents  the  barreL    Cabinet-woods,  equal  to  the  finest  Brazilian,  are  to 
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be  met  with  in  the  forests.  As  an  article  for  ezport,  the  attention  of  the 
merchants  has  chiefly  been  turned  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane, and,  to  some  extent,  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

The  site  of  the  principal  operations  is  the  district  of  Koloa,  on  Kanai, 
the  leewardmost  and  most  feitile  island.  Koloa  signifies  ^  great  cane/' 
which  here  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  yields  well.  In  1835,  a  lease  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  was  obtained  here,  by  a  mercantile  Arm  of  Hono- 
lulu, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  sugar-cane.  Smne  experiments  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture  had  been  before  attempted,  but  which  fiuled,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  the  government  to  the  designs  of  their  proprietors,  to 
distil  anient  spirits.  But,  in  this  instance,  no  such  objection  was  neces- 
sary, and  encouragement  was  afibrded  them.  Two  or  three  years  were 
spent  in  planting,  inducing  the  natives  to  labor,  and  the  erection  of  mills, 
and  but  little  sugar  was  manufactured.  The  apparent  success,  however, 
attending  this  one,  induced  others  to  operate  in  the  same  manner ;  and  in 
1841  several  iron  mills  had  been  imported,  and  were  in  operation,  worked 
by  water-power.  These  were  on  Kanai  and  Maui,  while  a  number  of 
wooden  ones,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  erected  on  the  other  islands.  The 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  for  sugar,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one 
thousand  acres,  most  of  which  was  held  in  small  plantations  or  fitrms,  by 
the  natives  themselves.  His  Hawaiian  Majesty  became  largely  interested, 
and  established  an  iron  mill  on  his  own  account  at  Wailuku,  Maul.  The 
best  mills  are  able  to  turn  out  from  one  to  four  tons  daily,  during  the  work- 
ing season.  Water-power  is  plentifol.  The  sugar  thus  &r  manufactured 
has  been  mostly  brown,  inferior  to  the  Havana,  and  has  gradually  fiillen 
in  price  from  six  cents  to  two,  at  the  mills.  It  now  varies  from  the  latter 
price  to  four  cents,  according  to  the  quality.  The  molasses  and  syrup  seUs 
from  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  gallon,  and  none 
superior  is  anywhere  manufiu^tured. 

The  soil  commonly  yields  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  acre ;  and,  in  some  instances,  from  three  to  five 
thousand  pounds  have  been  taken  off— but  these  are  rare.  Within  the 
present  year,  the  firm  which  first  established  its  cultivation  at  this  group, 
nave  sold  out  all  their  rights  and  titles  to  the  lands  they  held,  to  a  company 
in  Belgium,  for  a  very  large  amount.  His  Majesty,  King  Leopold,  is  in- 
terested in  the  speculation,  which  starts  with  a  very  large  capital,  said  to 
amount  to  25,000,000  fi*ancs.  By  virtue  of  a  lease  of  all  the  unoccupied 
lands  on  these  islands,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  king,  Kamehameha 
in,  this  company  are  about  entering  on  an  extensive  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  revive  the  commerce  of  Belgium.  If  they 
are  successful  in  their  operation,  the  islands  will  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
peopled  by  Belgians,  and  thus  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  compar- 
ativelv  non.commercial  nation  holdinxr  a  nolonv  at  the  farthest  distance  it 
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h  great  advance  on  its  original  cost.  After  the  sugar  was  manufiu^tured,  it 
was  subjected  to  several  heavy  freights,  and  long  delays,  before  it  could 
find  a  market ;  and  as  yet  it  has  been  unable  to  compete  successfully,  in 
the  markets  of  Chili,  or  Sydney  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  sugars  of  Peru, 
Mexico,  or  Manilla.  When  sent  to  the  United  States,  it  vields  no  profit, 
on  account  of  the  high  duties  it  is  subjected  to.  Native  labor  has  been 
annually  rising  in  value,  owing  to  the  new  sources  of  industiy  which  every 
year  open  to  the  Hawaiians.  Sugar  cannot  be  raised  on  an  extensive 
0cale  at  these  islands,  except  bv  the  introduction  of  a  great  amount  of 
foreign  labor.  l%e  native  population  is  sparse,  and  finds  more  abundant 
sources  of  profit  in  laboring  on  their  own  lands,  or  in  engaging  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  than  in  becoming  mere  field-hands,  at  a  rate  of  wages 
which,  when  the  high  prices  of  foreign  conmiodities  are  considered,  scarcely 
aflRnrds  them  a  suitable  remuneration.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  scheme 
can  only  be  put  into  successful  operati<Mi  by  the  virtual  colonization  of  the 
islands  by  a  foreign  power ;  and  that,  too,  by  a  people  with  whom  no  pre- 
vious associations  have  been  formed,  and  whose  religion  and  habits  are  as 
hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  as  Uieir  language  and  cli- 
mate are  dissimilar.  It  is  of  but  small  service  to  them  for  the  United 
States,  England,  or  France,  to  acknowledge  their  national  independence, 
while  they  receive  within  their  territory  a  commercial  monopoly,  headed 
by  a  king,  and  sustained  by  a  powerful  government,  which  cannot  be 
successful  but  by  revolutionizing  their  own  manners,  rights,  religion,  and 
even  language.  Colonization  schemes,  v^en  undertaken  by  companies, 
even  for  countries  &r  less  remote,  have  generallv  been  found  expensive, 
ruinous,  and  ofien,  in  the  end,  impracticable.  That  this  will  be  an  excep- 
tion,  may  well  be  doubted.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  issue.  It  Is  their  wish  and  their  policy  that  they  should 
be  lei  alone ; — that  the  experiment,  whether  a  savage  race  can  become  a 
civilized  and  Christianized  people,  when  unmolested  and  uncorrupted  by 
the  powerfiil  or  vicious,  should  be  fiiiriy  tried ; — that  the  means  there  at 
woric  take  their  own  course,  and  the  enterprise  and  benevolence  of  private 
citizens  be  lefi  to  stand  or  &11  by  their  own  merits.  It  is  a  too  deeply  in- 
terestinff  problem,  to  be  rudely  and  forcibly  interrupted ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  actual  practicability,  and  real  prospects  of  success  of  this 
Belgium  speculation,  which,  in  some  of  its  features,  as  fitr  as  it  has  been 
made  known,  seems  analogous  to  the  South  Sea  scheme  and  Darien  bub. 
ble  of  a  past  century,  will  be  fiiirly  tested,  and  thoroughly  examined,  before 
lives  and  fortunes  are  embarked  m  the  design,  which  can  only  be  success- 
fill  by  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  an  interesting  people,  and,  if  a 
fiuhire,  win  carry  want  and  misery  into  many  fiunilies. 

The  silk  business  was  entered  into  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  in  1837, 
and  with  more  reasonable  hopes  of  success  than  the  sugar.  It  was  found 
that  the  mnlbeny-tree  flourished  well,  that  the  silk- worms  throve,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  was  uniform,  and  the  labor  light  and  easy.  Koloa 
was  also  selected  for  the  first  operations.  A  company  was  formed,  and  an 
agent  selected  to  manage  its  concerns.  He  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  acquire  information  in  regard  to  the  business,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
roachineiy,  to  procure  plants,  and  new  varieties  of  eggs ;  also  a  family,  to 
sijqperintend  the  reeling,  and  teach  the  art  to  the  natives.  In  all  this,  he 
was  successfiil ;  and  so  highly  was  the  enterprise  esteemed  at  that  date, 
that  the  proprietors  could  have  realized  a  large  advance  for  their  lease 
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and  improvements.  Unfortunately,  they  were  too  Banguine ;  and,  three 
years  after  commencing  business,  all  their  capital  was  sunk,  owing  to  in- 
competent management,  and  the  enterprise  proved  a  total  &ilure.  The 
location  proved  a  bad  one  for  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  the  health  of  die 
worms. 

An  individual,  however,  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  this  under- 
taking, selected  a  more  fiivorable  situation,  in  a  fertile  and  sheltered  valley, 
and  in  eighteen  months  succeeded  in  raising  silk  beyond  his  expectations, 
and  has  since  prosecuted  the  business,  with  a  fair  prospect  not  only  of  its 
ultimate  success  with  himself^  but  of  its  production  becoming  a  staple  of 
the  country.  So  rich  is  the  soU  of  the  valley  where  his  plantation  is  located, 
(that  of  Waioli,  Kanai,)  that  but  a  comparatively  small  extent  of  ground 
is  required  to  feed  all  the  worms  he  can  take  care  of.  Indeed,  without  wit- 
nessing for  oneself  the  rapid  growth  of  vegetation  there,  it  would  almost 
stagger  belief.  By  repeated  measurements,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
romberry  shoots  grow  upwards  of  an  inch  per  day,  and  thousands  at  the 
rate  of  four  feet  a  month.  It  has  been  ascertained,  on  cutting  down  rows 
of  the  trees  for  food,  level  with  the  earth,  that,  in  three  months  afterwards, 
they  attained  an  average  height  of  over  twelve  feet,  with  a  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  leaves.  The  leaves  of  one,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
row,  when  plucked,  weighed  eight  pounds,  and  the  new  wood  eleven  and 
three  quarters.  The  trees  are  planted  from  slips,  very  close,  in  unifona 
lines,  so  as  to  form  thick  hedges,  about  six  feet  apart.  They  were  found 
best  to  preserve  their  vigor  and  freshness  by  being  cut  down  once  in  three 
to  four  months.  When  allowed  to  remain  longer,  their  leaves  became 
hard  and  tough. 

The  varieties  of  the  mulberry  planted,  were  the  white,  black,  Canton, 
and  moras  multicaulis ;  aU  of  which  thrive  equally  well,  and  afford  equally 
good  nutriment  for  the  worms. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  species  of  the  worm  used  in  the  United 
States  would  not  answer  for  this  climate,  it  being  impossible  to  cause  their 
eggs  to  hatch  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  A  cross  between  them  and 
a  smaller  and  more  delicate  species,  from  China,  was  then  raised,  which 
has  been  found  to  answer  admirably.  Their  cocoons  are  large,  and  of 
either  a  pale  straw  or  bright  orange  color,  both  of  beautiftil  luf^,  and 
great  firmness.  From  four  to  six  thousand  make  a  pound  of  reeled  silk, 
worth  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  from  seven  to  eight  dollars,  and  in  the  United 
States  from  five  to  six.  The  native  women  and  boys  make  expert  reelers, 
tuminff  oft*  from  one-half  a  pound  to  a  pound  each,  per  diem.  The  worms 
are  fed  in  large  thatched  buildings,  erected  at  a  small  expense,  and  the 
reeling  is  done  in  similar  houses.  For  nine  months  in  the  year,  the 
worms  can  be  fod  to  advantage ;  a  crop  of  from  three  hundred  thousand 
to  one  million  beinff  raised  monthly.  This  plantation,  on  which  but  a 
trifling  expense  has  oeen  laul  out,  has  already  accumulated  for  a  market  a 
valuable  lot  of  the  raw  material.  It  affords  employment  to  many  women 
and  children,  besides  men. 

The  Sandwich  islands  have  abundant  resources  within  themselves,  to 
support  a  population  tenfold  greater  than  the  present.  To  be  a  flourishing 
kingdom,  they  must  become  both  an  agricultural  and  conunercial  nation. 
Whether  the  indigenous  population  are  of  themselves  capable  of  sustaining 
such  relations  successfully,  when  in  competition  with  the  grasping  policy, 
the  avaricious  spirit,  and  chivalrous  enterprise  of  older  nations,  remains  to 
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be  proved.  The  aggregate  wealth,  refinement,  and  respectability  of  the 
Hawaiians,  hare  miude,  of  late  years,  slow,  though  sure  and  progressive 
advances.  Their  population,  which  was  rapidly  hastening  towards  ex- 
termination, has  now  a  tendency  to  recover  itself;  and,  although  depop- 
ulation is  still  going  on,  the  ratio  is  small,  when  compared  with  former 
years.  The  present  native  population  numbers  about  one  hundred  thous- 
and, being  about  one-third  of  what  they  were  in  1778.  Heathenism,  how- 
ever, has  now  ceased  to  claim  its  victims  for  its  horrible  religious  rites — the 
wars  in  which  tens  of  thousands  were  either  slain  in  battle,  massacred, 
or  perished  by  &mine,  are  now  ended — ^the  fearfiil  diseases  introduced 
by  white  men  have  either  exhausted  themselves,  or  been  checked  by 
medical  aid — the  onerous  taxes,  which  crushed  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation,  are  discontinued ;  and  a  beneficent  and  humane  legislation,  based 
upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  is  now  pouring  a  firesh  stream  of  life- 
blood  into  the  arteries  of  the  nation. 

The  natural  resources  of  these  islands,  both  in  fertility,  population,  and 
products,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  produce  any  sudden  and  rapid  commer- 
cial growth.  Their  prosperity  will  chiefiv  be  commensurate  and  co- 
temporary  with  the  progress  of  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring  continents, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  southern  archipelagoes.  A  fidr  proportion  of 
increasing  trade  in  that  quarter  must  necessarily,  jGrom  their  peculiarly 
advantageous  situation,  fall  to  their  lot.  The  completion  of  the  Panama 
canal,  which  is  destined  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  with  the  At- 
lantic, would  greatly  increase  their  commerce.  Already  are  they  the 
stepping  point,  the  resting-place  of  the  valuable  trade  between  Mexico, 
Peru^  and  China.  Let  the  canal  be  finished,  and  it  would  be  found  that 
much  of  the  prosperity  which  the  French  so  confidently  predict  for  the 
Marquesas  ami  Society  groups,  which  they  have  so  recently  seized,  would 
centre  at  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  course  of  the  trade-winds  and  the 
currents,  so  fevorable  for  vessels  bound  from  the  western  coasts  of  Amer- 
ica to  China,  the  Philippine  islands,  or  the  East  Indies,  are  equally  so  for 
their  touching,  for  purposes  of  trade,  refireshments,  or  repairs,  at  these 
islands ;  while  the  other  groups  cannot  be  reached  except  by  a  departure 
fix>m  the  ordinary  track,  and  a  consequent  delay. 

The  foreign  population  of  the  group,  at  the  present  year,  numbers  about  > 
one  thousand,  of  which  two-thirds  are  Americans ;  the  remainder  Eng-  ' 
lishmen,  Chinese,  Spaniards,  French,  Portuguese— in  short,  a  mixture  of 
nh  races.  The  caste  of  half-breeds  is  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  numbers 
and  respectability.  Seven  years  ago,  the  value  of  American  property  of 
all  kinds,  invested  at  the  islands,  was  computed  at  four  hundred  thouund 
dollars.  Now,  it  is  reckoned  at  upwards  of  one  million,  and  b  invested  in 
permanent  improvements,  hoises,  agricultural  pursuits,  shipping,  stocks  of 
trade,  6ic. ; — the  value  of  other  foreign  proper^,  at  about  one-fifth  of  that 
sum.  The  property  held  in  trust  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  considerable,  amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
is  invested  in  some  forty  dwelling-houses,  printing-offices  and  presses, 
bindery,  a  high-school,  libraries  and  apparatus,  fhmiture,  cattle,  dx.,  for 
the  use  of  their  missionaries.  There  are  sixty  American  femilies,  inclu- 
ding the  missionaries,  scattered  over  the  group,  and  six  of  other  nations. 

Lahaina,  on  Maui,  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of 
the  king  and  his  court.  It  has  no  harbor,  but  an  open,  though  safe  road- 
stead.   It  is  the  fiivoriCe  resort  for  American  whalers,  supplies  being  both 
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cheap  and  plentiful.  About  forty  recruit  here  annually.  A  vice-consul 
of  the  United  States  resides  here,  and  several  merchants,  with  their  fiunilies. 
*"^The  port-chaiffes  are  much  lighter  than  at  Honolulu-— the  police  of  the 
place  is  elective,  and  the  municipal  regulations  excellent.  No  seamen 
are  allowed  to  remain  ashore  at  night,  except  by  special  permission ;  and 
all  groggeries,  as  ^  as  possible,  are  suppressed.  Its  population  is  about 
three  thousand. 

.  Honolulu,  situated  on  the  southeastern  side  of  Oahu,  is  the  commercial 
eiiq>orium.  Its  population  is  ten  thousand.  The  harbor,  which  is  formed 
by  a  projecting  ree^  with  a  narrow  and  somewhat  intricate  entrance,  is 
capacious  and  safe,  and  capable  of  accommodating  from  fifly  to  seventy- 
five  sail  of  vessels  at  once.  On  the  side  of  the  town  it  is  lined  with  well- 
built  wharves,  at  which  ships  can  lie,  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  at  all 
times  of  the  tide,  the  greatest  rise  or  fall  of  which  is  seldom  above  four 
feet.  Near  the  wharves,  are  numerous  well-built  stone  warehouses,  a 
convenient  ship-yard,  a  stone  fort,  mounting  sixty  guns,  and  the  government 
buildings  and  private  residence  of  His  Hawaiian  Majesty.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  two  capacious  Protestant  churches,  one  of  stone,  and 
the  other  of  adobies^  a  seaman's  chapel,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of 
stone,  several  well-built  school-houses,  &c.  The  residences  of  the  fbr« 
eigners  and  chiefs  are  built  after  the  European  manner,  adapted  to  the 
warmth  of  the  climate. 

English,  French,  and  American  consular  agents,  reside  here.  The  hon- 
orable Hudson's  Bay  company  have  an  extensive  agency  here,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  establishment  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  river. 
Of  stores  and  ships  held  by  foreigners,  there  are  thirty-four.  Artisans  of 
every  grade  are  to  be  found,  'fiie  general  appearance  of  the  town  pre- 
sents a  combination  of  orientalism  and  modem  civilization,  which  is  fer 
from  being  displeasing.  It  owes  its  origin  and  growth  entirely  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  its  increase  has  been  rapid  and  uniform.  The  streets  are 
wide,  and  chiefly  run  at  right  ancles  with  each  other. 

Including  Bird  island,  which  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  northwest  of  Kanai,  the  group  consists  of  twelve.  The  fenner  is  a 
barren  rock,  the  resort  only  of  birds.  There  are  three  others  of  similar 
character.  Lehua,  '*  E^  island,"  and  Kaula,  near  Niihau,  both  fre- 
quented by  wild  fowl.  The  latter  supports  also  a  numerous  colony  of 
rabbits.  Molokini,  a  mere  rock,  lies  between  Maui  and  Kahoolawe.  The 
other  islands,  their  extent,  capitals,  and  estimated  population,  are  as 
fellows : — 

Hawaii,  from  which  the  group  derives  its  name,  is  eighty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  seventy-three  in  breadth.  It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  it 
comprises  an  area  of  four  thousand  square  miles.  Its  mountains  attain  an 
elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  nine  hundred  feet,  and  on  it  exists  the  largest 
known  active  volcano  on  the  globe.  Its  population  is  forty  thousand* 
Kailua  u  the  capital  town,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand. 

Maui  is  forty-eight  miles  long,  by  thirty  in  breadth.  Area,  six  hiwdred 
square  miles.  Mauna  HaleaUa,  '*  hour  of  the  sun,"  is  its  highest  eleva- 
tion, being  ten  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  Lahaina  is  its  capital,  and  its 
DODulation  is  near  twnntv.fivA  fY»niiBJtnH. 
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Lanai  is  seventeen  miles  long  by  nine  in  breadth.  Populationy  one 
thousand; 

Molokai  comprises  one  hundred  and  ninety  square  mOes.  Population, 
(bur  thousand. 

Oahu,  forty-six  miles  long,  by  twenty-five  in  width,  has  five  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  thirty  thousand.  Highest  moun- 
tains,' four  thousand  feet. 

Kanai  embraces  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  is  nearly  circular.  Pop- 
ulation, nine  thousand.  Waimea,  the  capital,  contains  two  thousand  inhao- 
itants.  Mauna  Waialeali,  in  the  centre,  attains  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
feet. 

Niihau,  with  ninety  square  miles,  has  one  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
whole  group  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  about  sixty-one  thousand 
square  miles,  of  which  Hawaii  alone  includes  two-thirds.  The  only  avail- 
able harbors  for  foreign  shipping  are  those  of  Honolulu,  Oahu,  and  Hilo, 
or  Byron's  Bay,  Hawaii.  The  remaining  anchorages  are  mere  road- 
steads,  generally  safe  and  convenient,  but  dining  the  winter  months  some- 
what exposed. 

The  extravagant  statements  which  individuals  are  sometimes  guilty  of 
in  regard  to  statistical  information,  either  from  ignorance,  or  a  desire,  orom 
selfiiu  or  political  motives,  to  create  a  false  interest  in  &r-off  places,  is 
highly  reprehensible.  Of  late  years,  French  writers  have  particularly 
indulged  in  this  strain,  it  would  seem,  to  create  a  national  longing  for  col- 
onial possessions  in  the  Pacific.  They  have  been  in  part  successiiil,  and 
the  expensive  establishments  at  the  Marquesas  and  Tahiti  owe  their  origin, 
to  some  extent,  to  this  system  of  falsifying.  In  1889,  a  report  to  the  French 
minister  of  the  marine  appeared  in  the  joumab  of  that  nation  in  regard  to 
the  Pacific,  and  was  extensively  copied  into  the  papers  of  the  United 
States,  and  found  its  way,  as  statistical  information,  into  die  pages  of  this 
magazine.  Coming  from  such  high  authority,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  it  was  so  universally  credited.  A  portion  of  it  is  as  follows,  and  pur- 
ported to  be  upon  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  navigator.  Captain 
d'UnvUle  :— 

"The  principal  rendezvous  for  the  whale-ships,  (French,)  Captain 
d'Unville  states  to  be  the  Sandwich  islands,  Tahiti,  and  New  Zealand.  At 
the  former  of  these  stations,  sometimes  ntcQ^  French  whalers  are  assembled 
together;  at  the  second,  twenty;  at  the  third, ^brfy.  At  all  these  places, 
iH^en  the  whalers  are  in,  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  and  disorder 
prevail  among  the  crews,  and  call  imperiously  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
sub,  or  other  authorized  agents,  on  the  spot." 

"  Captain  d'UnviUe  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  sending  out  asents 
of  this  kind  without  delay,  more  particularly  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  New 
Zealand,  where  a  British  resident,  who  perforins  the  fimctions  of  a  con- 
stable and  chief  magistrate,  has  long  been  settled.     England  and  the 
United  States,  the  captain  adds,  had  several  vessels  of  war,  during  ^o 
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at  Lahaina,  and  one  at  Waimea,  Kanai.  But  one  afterwaoda  aj^peared  ap 
to  December,  1841 ;  making  seven  French  whalers  in  five  years,  only. 
Previous  to  that  date,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  French  vessel  of  any 
class  at  the  Hawaiian  islands.  During  ue  same  period,  two  French  mer* 
chantmen  also  visited  Honolulu.  The  proportion  of  French  vessels  at 
Tahiti  and  New  Zealand  was  no  greater.  Four  French  men-of-war  vis- 
ited Honolulu  during  the  same  time,  or  one  man-of-war,  nearly,  for  every 
two  whalers  or  merchantmen.  Pretty  ^'  efficient"  protection,  when  com- 
pared  with  the  English  or  United  States  commercial  statistics.  During 
seven  years,  the  American  men-of-war,  including  the  repeated  visits  of  the 
almost  unarmed  exploring  expedition,  have  been,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  other  vessels  from  the  United  States,  as  one  to  tteenty-eight'^of 
the  English,  as  one  to  sixteen  ;  by  which  fiicts,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
French  marine,  instead  of  being  the  least  guarded  and  looked  after,  is  the 
best.  At  that  date,  also,  French  consular  agents  were  residing  both  at 
Tahiti  and  Honolulu — M.  Morenhart  occupying  the  former  position,  M. 
Dudoit  the  latter. 

In  regard  to  the  '*  unbounded  licentiousness  and  disorder"  of  French 
crews,  said  to  prevail  both  at  Oahu  and  Tahiti,  no  symptoms  of  such  con- 
duct appeared  among  the  crews  of  the  vessels  before  recapitulated.  In- 
deed, for  good  conduct  and  sobriety,  they  compared  &vorably  with  the 
best  of  those  of  the  United  States  or  England ;  and  the  only  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  have  sprung  firom  those  very  men-of-war,  and  their  offi- 
cers and  crews,  sent  to  protect  and  preserve  order  among  a  few  whalers 
and  merchantmen,  scattered  over  an  ocean  of  ten  thousand  miles  width, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  latitude  fi*om  north  to  south. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  prepared,  the  intelligence  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands  by  Lord  Georee  Paulet,  commanding  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  ship  Carysiort,  has  reached  this  country.  As  this  act  will 
have  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  group,  and  particu* 
larly  upon  the  general  interests  of  Americans  residing  there,  and  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  our  country  in  the  Pacific,  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate 
the  &cts  which  led  to  so  high-handed  and  intemperate  a  measure.  Rightly 
to  understand  the  relative  position  of  American  citizens  and  British  sub- 
jects residing  at  those  islands,  with  the  policy,  acts,  and  character  of 
Richard  Charlton,  the  infitmous  consul  of  England,  the  originator  and 
prime  mover  of  most  of  these  troubles  and  disturbances,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  refer  the  reader  to  "The  History  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Sandwich  Islands, 
Tappan  dc  Dennet,  Boston,  1843."  In  it  has  been  traced  trom  its  origin 
th^  jealousy  of  a  certain  class  of  Englishmen  towards  the  [nt>gres8ive  as- 
cendancy of  American  influence  and  trade  at  those  islands.     This  act  of 
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nals  before  alluded  to  over  hira,  ^  an  empty-headed  popi^ay^^  to  use  the 
words  <^one  of  his  most  respectable  countrymen  at  Oahu,  holding  an  im- 
portant statkm  under  the  honorable  Hudson's  Bay  company  in  that  quar- 
ter, in  a  communication  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  expresses  the  dis- 
satis&ction,  regret,  and  shame,  of  the  better  class  of  Englishmen  there, 
at  the  lawless  act  of  their  naval  commander,  and  makes  a  manly  and  in- 
dignant remonstrance,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  the  honor  and  justice 
of  Great  Britain.  As  his  communicaticm  is  forwarded  for  publication  in 
England,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  allude  further  to  it,  than  to  observe 
that  it  is  ui  in^rtant  document  from  a  responsible  quarter,  and  shows 
that  the  views  entertained  by  our  government  and  people,  fi>r  recognizing 
and  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  nation  ifiviolate,  meet 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  those  Englishmen  who  have  most  at  stake  in 
that  quarter,  and  that  they  view  the  motives  and  characters  of  their  coun- 
trymen engaged  in  this  business  in  the  same  light  that  we  do. 

In  the  &11  of  1842,  Chariton,  the  English  consul,  left  Honolulu  in  a 
disreputable  manner,  for  England,  leaving  behind  him,  as  acting  consul, 
<Mie  Alexander  Simpson,  an  able  man,  who  eordhtUy  united  with  him  in 
his  endeavors  to  ruin  the  Hawaiian  nation,  destroy  their  government,  and 
drive  away  the  Americans.  That  Charlton  should  be  hostile  to  every 
good  purpose,  was  to  be  expected — he  had  too  often,  by  lus  lawless  acts, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  which  his  official  situation 
alone  screened  him  from.  But  with  Simpson,  it  was  a  design  coolly 
formed,  and  carried  through ;  and  it  had  been  in  his  mind  for  years  pre- 
vious, while  in  the  employment  of  the  honorable  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
But  the  ffovemor  of  that  body,  Sir  George  Simpson,  his  uncle,  from  visit- 
ing the  islands,  had  convinced  himself  of  the  ability  of  the  Hawaiian 
ffovemment  to  maintain  orderly  and  friendly  relations,  not  only  vnth  the 
foreigners  residing  among  them,  but  with  all  nations ;  and  that  it  was  for 
the  general  interest  of  the  commercial  world  that  they  should  remain  free 
and  independent.  In  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Richards  and  Haaldis,  he 
accepted  the  utuation  of  an  envoy  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  formal  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  to 
place  the  commercial  interests  of  the  several  countries  upon  an  honora- 
ble uid  equitable  basis.  He  preceded  the  lastnamed  gentlemen  in  their 
mission,. but  joined  them  in  London,  in  February  of  tlus  year.  Simpson, 
upon  being  left  by  Charhon,  ftiiled  in  obtaining  a  recognition  of  his  ofli- 
cial  situation  from  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  \ery  properly.  Charl- 
ton had  left  the  country  vnth  debts  to  a  large  amount,  having  engaged 
his  passage  in  the  name  of  Simpson,  goinff  off  with  the  latter  when  the 
vessel  was  outside  the  harbor,  under  the  plea  of  bidding  him  fiirewell— 
but  he  remained,  and  Simpson  returned.  His  acts,  from  that  time  to  the 
arrival  of  Paulet,  were  a  mere  repetition  of  the  unworthy  and  insulting 
conduct  of  his  i»edeeessoi^— defying  the  laws,  insulting  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  exciting  the  contempt  and  disgust  of  all  the  respectable  res- 
idents. It  was  evidently  his  object  to  irritate  the  government  into  some 
act  which  might,  by  his  representation,  serve  to  criminate  them  in  the 
eyes  of  his  own.  Failing  in  this,  he  wrote  a  plausible  letter  to  the  consul- 
general  of  England  for  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Barron,  in  vehicfa 
he  urged  the  immediate  presence  of  a  naval  force,  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  English  subjects.  His  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  admiral  of 
the  station,  who  ordered  the  Carysfbrt  to  repair  thither,  under  what  in- 
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stnictions  it  is  unknown,  but  it  is  conjectured  with  discretionary  orders^ 
and  to  be  regulated  by  the  statements  of  the  acting  consul.  At  anyrate» 
he  boarded  hun,  and  remained  with  him  all  the  night  of  his  arrival.  From 
that  time,  until  the  forced  cession  wa|  completed,  Lord  Paulet  allowed  no 
communication  to  reach  him  from  any  other  quarter,  but  placed  himself 
completely  under  his  guidance.  The  messenger  from  the  governor  of 
Oahu,  the  American  and  French  consuls,  a  number  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who  called  on  board  to  pay  their  respects,  as  is  customary, 
to  the  commander  of  every  war-vessel  at  this  port,  were  grossly  insulted 
and  repulsed.     The  following  correspondence  then  ensued : — 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  THE  PROVISIONAL  CES- 
SION OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 
[PubU$hed  by  Authority,] 

H.  B.  M.  8BIF  Caetbfobt,  ) 
Woahoo,  llih  February,  1843.  S 
Sir — ^Having  arrived  at  this  port  in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort,  ander  my 
command,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  British  subjects,  as  likewise  to  sup. 
port  the  position  of  Her  Bhtannic  Majesty's  representative  here,  who  has  received 
repeated  insults  from  the  government  authorities  of  these  islands,  respecdng  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  communicate  only  with  the  king  in  person. 

I  require  to  have  immediate  information,  by  return  of  the  officer  conveying  this 
despatch,  whether  or  not  the  king  (in  consequence  of  my  arrival)  has  been  notified  that 
his  presence  will  be  required  here,  and  the  eariiest  day  on  which  he  may  be  expected ; 
as  otherwise  I  shall  be  compelled  to  proceed  to  his  residence  in  the  ship  under  my  com. 
mand,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  him. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

GEO.  PAULET,  Captain. 
To  Kekuanaoa,  Governor  of  Woahoo,  &c. 


HoNOLTTLU,  Oahx7,  Feb.  11, 1843. 
Salutations  to  you.  Lord  George  Paulet,  Captain  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship 
Carysfort — ^I  have  received  your  letter  by  the  hand  of  the  officer,  and  with  respect  inform 
you  that  we  have  not  as  yet  sent  for  the  king,  as  we  were  not  informed  of  the  buaineas ; 
but  having  learnt  from  your  communication  that  you  wish  him  sent  for,  I  will  search  for 
a  vessel,  and  send.  He  is  at  Walluku,  on  the  east  side  of  Main.  In  case  the  wind  is 
favorable,  he  may  be  expected  in  six  days.  Yours,  with  respect, 

M.  KEKUANAOA. 
Translated  by  G.  P.  Judd,  Recorder  and  Translator  for  Government. 


H.  B.  M.  SHIP  Cartsfort,  { 
Honolulu  Harbor.  Feb.  16, 1843.     { 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  mijesty  of  the  arrival  in  this  port  of  Her  Bri. 
tannic  Majesty's  ship  under  my  command ;  and,  according  to  my  instructions,  I  am 
desired  to  demand  a  private  interview  with  you,  to  which  I  shall  proceed  with  a  proper 
and  competent  interpreter. 

I  therefore  request  to  be  informed  at  what  hour  to.morrow  it  will  be  convenient  for 
your  majesty  to  grant  me  that  interview. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  majesty's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
GEORGE  PAULET,  Captain. 
To  His  Majesty  Kamehameha* 

Honolulu,  Feb.  17, 1843. 

SnlntntiorUI  tn  Vntl     l^rA   flAAMfVA   Panla*     r'.»w%f»la%   ^f   TIa*  nntanni^     IWatAo**.*.  •k;^  C*m 
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Ja,  esM  joa  htve  butiiMai  of  a  pimt«  nttBre,  we  will  •ppoint  Dr.  Jndd  our  confideD. 
da]  agent,  to  confer  with  you ;  who,  being  a  person  of  integrity  and  fidelity  to  oor  gov- 
ernment, and  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  our  affairs,  will  receive  your  communieatioiii, 
give  you  all  the  information  yen  require,  (in  oenfidenee,)  and  report  the  same  to  us. 
With  respect,  KAMEHAMEHA, 

KKKAULUAHI. 
I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  fitithful  translation. 

G.  P.  JuDD,  Translator  and  Interpreter  for  the  Government. 


H.  B.  M.  saa  Caktsfoxt,  \ 
Woahoo,  Februsry  17,  1843.  S 
Sir — In  answer  to  yoiv  letter  of  this  day's  date,  (which  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
your  msjesty  to  allow  me  to  believe  ever  emanated  from  yourself,  but  from  your  ill  ad- 
viaers,)  I  have  to  state  that  I  shall  hold  no  communication  whatever  with  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd, 
who,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  roe,  has  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  unlawful 
proceedings  of  your  government  against  British  sabjecis. 

As  you  have  refused  me  a  persona]  interview,  I  enclose  you  the  demands  which  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  make  upon  your  government,  with  which  I  demand  a  compliance  at 
or  before  four  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to.morrow,  (Saturdlay,)  otherwise  I  sha]l  be  obliged  to  take 
immediate  coercive  steps  to  obtain  these  measures  for  my  countrymen. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  mqesty's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PAULET,  Captato. 
His  Majesty  Kameliameha. 


Dnunns  made  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Geoige  Paulet,  Captain  Royal  Navy,  Cittn. 

mending  Her  Britannic  Itfi^iesty's  ship  Caryafort,  upon  the  king  of  the  Sandwich 

Islands. 

Pint — The  inunediate  removal,  by  public  advertisement,  written  in  the  native  and 
English  languages,  and  signed  by  the  governor  of  their  island  and  F.  W.  Thompson,  of 
the  attachment  placed  upon  ]tf  r.  Chariton's  property ;  the  restoration  of  the  land  taken 
by  gofemment  for  its  own  use,  and  really  appertaining  to  Mr.  Chariton ;  and  reparation 
for  the  heavy  \om  to  which  Mr.  Charlton's  representatives  have  been  exposed  by  the  op.^ 
prassive  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Sandwich  island  government. 

Second— The  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Sinpaon  to  pedbnB  dm 
functions  delegated  to  him  by  Mr.  Charlton,  namely :  those  of  Her  Britannic  IMajeaty^ 
acting  consul,  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known  upon  the  reasonableness  of  your 
objeoiions  to  him.  The  acknowledgment  of  that  right,  and  tlie  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Her  Majesty,  through  her  acting  representadve,  to  be  made  by  a  public  recep. 
tion  of  his  commission,  and  ^e  saluting  the  British  flag  with  twenty^ne  guns,  which 
number  win  be  returned  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  under  my  command. 

Third— A  guarantee  that  no  British  subject  shaU  in  future  be  subjeeted  to  imprisonment 
in  ibtteia,  unless  he  is  accused  of  a  crime  which  by  the  laws  of  Enghind  wouki  be  con- 
sidered a  fislony. 

Fourth— -The  compliance  with  a  written  promise,  given  by  King  Kamehameha  to 
Captain  Jones,  of  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty's  ship  Curacoa,  that  a  new  and  fair  trial  would 
be  granted  in  a  case  brought  by  Henry  Skinner,  which  promise  has  been  evaded. 

Fifth — The  immediate  adoption  of  firm  steps  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
British  subjects  and  natives  of  the  country,  or  others  residing  here,  by  referring  the  cases 
to  juries,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  British  subjects  approved  by  the  consul,  and  all  of 
whom  shall  declare  on  oath  their  freedom  from  prejudgment  upon,  orinterest  in,  the  cases 
brought  before  them. 

Sixth— A  direct  oomnranicatiott  between  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  and  Her  Britannie 
Majesty's  acting  consul,  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all  cases  of  grievances  and  com* 
plaint  on  the  part  of  British  subjects  against  the  Sandwich  islands- government. 

Dated  on  board  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort,  at  Woahoo,  this  17th  day  of 
February,  1843. 

H.  B.  M.  SHiF  Carysfort,  ? 
Woahoo,  February  17, 1843.      S 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  notify  you  that  lier  Britannic  M^eety's  ship  Caiysfbrt,  under 
my  command,  will  be  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  this  town,  at  four 
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o'clock,  P.  M.,  UMQorrow,  (Satnidfty,)  in  the  oTent  of  the  demand  now  forwarded  by 
me  to  the  kio^  of  these  ielanda  not  being  complied  with  by  that  time. 
Sn,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yoor  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PAULET,  Captain. 
To  Captain  Long,  Commander  U.  S.  S.  Boston,  Honolulu. 

Honolulu,  Febmarj  18. 
Sahitations  to  Right  Hon.  Lord  Creoige  Paulet,  Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carport. 
We  hare  received  your  letter,  and  the  demands  which  accompanied  it ;  and  in  reply 
would  inform  your  lordship  that  we  have  commissioned  Sir  George  Simpson  and  WiL 
ham  Richards  as  our  mioiBterB  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  with  fall  powers  to  settle  the  difficulties  which  you  have  presented  before 
us ;  to  assure  Her  Miyesty,  the  queen,  of  our  uninterrupted  affection,  and  to  confer  with 
her  ministers  as  to  the  best  means  of  cementing  the  harmony  between  us.  Some  of  the 
demands  which  you  have  laid  before  us  are  of  a  nature  calculated  seriously  to  embairaas 
our  feeble  government,  by  contravening  the  laws  established  for  the  benefit  of  all.  But 
we  shall  comply  with  your  demand,  as  it  has  never  been  our  intention  to  insult  Her  Ma. 
jesty  the  queen,  or  injure  any  of  her  estimable  subjects ;  but  we  must  do  so  under  protest, 
and  shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  representing  our  case  more  fully  to  H.  B. 
M.  government,  through  our  minister,  trusting  in  the  magnanimity  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  nation,  which  we  have  been  taught  to  reapect  and  love,  that  we  shall  there  be  jus- 
tified*  Waiting  your  further  orders. 

With  sentiments  of  respect, 

KAMEHAMEHA  3d. 
KEKAULUAHI. 
I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  faithful  translation. 
G.  P.  JuDD,  Jr.,  for  the  GovemmenL 


H.  B.  M.  smF  Cabtbfort,  ) 
Woahoo,  18di  February,  1843.  { 
Sir--I  have  the  honoii'  to  acknowledge  yonrmij^^**  letter  of  this  day's  date,  wherein 
you  intimate  your  intention  of  complying  widi  my  demands,  which  I  have  considered 
my  duty  to  make  upon  your  m^jeaty's  govemment.  I  appoint  the  hour  of  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon  for  the  interchange  of  salutes,  and  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  inform  ma 
at  what  hour  on  Monday  you  will  be  prepared  to  receive  myself  and  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
JMty's  representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  m^esty's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  PAULET,  Captain. 
Hk  Majesty  Kamehameha  IIL 


Honolulu,  Oahu,  Feb.  18, 1843. 
Salutations  to  Lord  Geoige  Paulet,  Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort 
I  have  received  your  communication,  and  make  known  to  you  that  I  will  receive  your, 
•elf,  and  H.  B.  M.  representatives,  on  Monday,  the  30th  of  February,  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.  toure,  reapectfblly,  KAMEHAMEHA  3d. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  &ithful  translation. 

G.  P.  Judo,  Jr.,  for  the  Government.  » 

Where  are  you,  chiefs,  people,  and  commons  from  mj  ancestor,  and 
people  from  foreign  lands ! 

^  Hear  ye,  I  make  known  to  you  that  I  am  in  perplexity,  by  reason  of 
difficulties  into  which  I  have  been  brought  without  cause,  therefore  I  have 
given  away  the  life  of  our  land,  hear  ye !  But  my  rule  over  you,  my  peo- 
pie,  and  your  privileges,  will  continue ;  for  I  have  hope  that  the  life  of  the 
land  will  be  restored  when  my  conduct  is  justified. 

Done  at  Honolulu,  Oahua,  this  twenty-fiflh  day  of  February,  1843. 
Witness,  John  D.  Paalua.  KAMEHAMEHA, 

KEKAULUAHI. 
I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  fitithftd  translation. 

G.  P.  JuDD,  Recorder  and  Translator  for  the  Government. 
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In  conaeqiienee  of  the  diffiealdei  in  which  we  6nd  ouiBeWee  involved,  and  our  opinion 
of  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  the  demands  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
made  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  representatives  npon  us,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of 
Bnti^  subjects,  we  do  hereby  cede  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  Hawaiian  (or 
Sandwich)  islands,  unto  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Geoige  Paulet,  captain  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty*8  8hip.of.war  Carysfort,  representing  Her  Mi^esty  Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  from  this  dace,  and  for  the  time  being ;  the  same  cession  being  made  with 
the  reservation  that  it  is  subject  to  any  arrangement  that  may  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  representatives  appointed  by  us  to  treat  with  the  government  of  Her  Britanoic  Ma. 
jesty ;  and  in  the  event  that  no  agreement  has  been  executed  previous  to  the  date  thereof, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  on  conference  with  the 
■aid  reiNresentatives,  and  being  accessible,  or  not  having  been  acknowledged  subject  to 
the  decision  which  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty  may  pronounce  on  the  receipt  of  full  infoima- 
tioa  from  us,  and  from  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Geoige  Paulet. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  we  hereby  fix  our  names  and  seals,  this  twenty.fifth  day 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  btmdred  and  fbrty.three,  at  Ho. 
noluhi,  Oaha,  Sandwich  islands. 

Signed  in  presence  of  6.  P.  Judd,  Recorder  and  Translator  for  the  Government. 

KAMEHAMEHA  3d, 
KEKAULUAHI. 

A  proviaional  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  islands  having  been  made  this 
day  t^  Kamehameha  III,  king,  and  Kekauluahi,  premier  thereof,  imto  me,  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  George  Ptiulet,  commanding  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort,  on  the  part  of  her 
^itannic  Mi^esty  Victofia,  qneen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subject  to  arrangements 
vi^ich  may  have  been  or  shall  be  made  in  Great  Britain  with  the  government  of  H.  B. 
Majesty: 

I  do  hereby  proclaim — 

First— 'Hiat  the  British  flag  shall  be  hoisted  on  all  the  idands  of  the  group ;  and  the 
natives  thereof  shall  e^joy  the  protection  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

Second — ^That  the  government  thereof  shall  be  executed,  until  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
mnnication  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  following  manner,  viz : — ^By  the  native  king  and 
chieft,  and  the  officers  employed  by  them,  so  far  as  regards  the  native  population  ;  and 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  King  Kamehameha  HI,  or  a  deputy  appointed  by  him,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  Duncan  Forbes  Mackay,  Esq.,  and  Lieut.  Frere,  R.  N., 
in  all  that  concerns  relations  with  other  powers,  save  and  except  the  negotiadons  with 
the  British  government,  and  the  arrangements  among  foreigners,  other  than  natives  of 
the  Archipelago,  residents  on  these  islands. 

Third — That  the  laws  at  present  existing,  or  which  may  be  made  at  the  ensuing  coun- 
cil <^  the  king  and  chiefs,  after  being  communicated  to  the  commission,  dial!  be  in  full 
Ibiee  so  &r  as  natives  are  concerned ;  and  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  administration  of 
jnstice  by  the  comraisaion,  in  matters  between  foreigners  resident  on  these  islands. 

Fourth — In  all  that  relates  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  present  officers  shall  be 
continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  native  king  and  chiefs,  their  salaries  for  the  current  year 
being  also  determined  by  them,  and  the  archives  of  the  government  remaining  in  their 
hands.  The  accounts  are,  however,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  commission  heretofore 
named.  The  government  vessels  shall  be  in  like  manner  subject,  however,  to  their  em. 
ployment,  if  required,  for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  service. 

Fifth — That  no  sales,  leases,  or  transfers  of  land,  shall  take  place  by  the  action  of  the 
commission  aforesaid,  nor  (rotn  natives  to  foreigners,  during  the  period  intervening  be. 
tween  the  twenty  .fourth  of  this  month,  and  the  receipt  of  the  notification  from  Great 
Brteain  <j£  the  arrangements  made  there.  They  shall  not  be  valid,  nor  shall  they  receive 
the  signatnres  of  the  king  and  premier. 

Sixth — All  the  existing  bona  fide  engagements  of  the  native  king  and  premier  ahall 
be  executed  and  performed,  as  if  this  cession  had  never  been  made. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  twenty.fifth  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou, 
■and  eight  hundred  and  fbrty.three,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands. 

GEORGE  PAULET, 
Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  ahip  Carysfort. 

Signed  in  presence  of 

G.  P.  JxJDD,  Rec.  and  Int.  to  the  Government. 
Alex.  Simpson,  H.  B.  M.  Acting  Consul. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original.  '  G.  PAtJLET,  Captain. 
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Fraud  and  injustice  are  stamped  upon  the  face  of  it,  but  the  circumstances 
attending  it  were  still  more  gross.  Demands  were  brought  which  are  not 
in  print,  and  which  they  wodd  not  put  to  writing,  one  after  another,  claim* 
ing  heavy  damages  for  alleged  causes  of  the  most  frivolous  and  contempt- 
ible nature.  In  short,  Simpson  was  determined  that  the  English  flag 
should  simnount  the  Hawaiian ;  and,  losing  sight  of  all  cautious  policy 
in  his  ardor  for  its  accomplishment,  grossly  committed  himself  by  threat- 
ening an  appeal  to  violence,  in  the  support  of  fraudulent  claims.  After 
the  cession,  the' principal  grounds  of  complaint  were  abandoned  by  Lord 
Paulet,  particularly  the  new  trial  for  money  in  dispute,  demanded  for  Skin- 
tier,  a  British  subject,  against  Dominis,  an  American  citizen^  which  had 
been  settled  a  year  before,  and  for  which  Dominis  held  Skinner's  certif- 
icate. Dr.  Judd,  who  was  marked  in  the  official  correspondence  as  an 
enemy  to  Englishmen,  and  with  whom,  as  agent  fer  the  king,  Paulet  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  was  requested  by  that  lord  to  retain  his  situation. 
These,  and  a  few  other  circumstances,  are  mentioned  merely  to  show  the 
inconsistency  of  these  men,  which  strengthens  the  probability  that  they 
acted  solely  upon  their  own  responsibility,  with  no  definite  plim  of  opera- 
tions beyond  the  determination  of  possessing  the  islands  ;  expecting,  no 
doubt,  in  the  end,  that  they  would  not  only  be  sancticmed  by  the  English 
government,  but  highly  rewarded  for  securing  to  their  country  so  valuable 
a  group. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was  to  raise  the  duties — 
to  limit  the  number  of  groggeries  to  twelve,  under  high  licenses ;  an  act 
which  gave  great  dissatis&ction  to  nuiny  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  took  away  their  business.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  re- 
quiring all  foreigners  to  produce  evidence  of  their  titles  to  real  estate, 
within  a  certain  period.  This  will  create  much  confusion  among  Amer- 
ican residents  in  particular,  against  whom  it  is  aimed — as  all  the  lands 
upon  which  the  missionary  property,  and  most  of  the  improvements  belong- 
ing to  merchants,  are  located,  are  held  by  the  old  law  of  the  countiy, 
"  Indian  gift.**  The  king,  this  very  year,  was  about  bestowing  fidl  and 
legal  deeds,  according  to  the  new  constitution,  upon  all  who  held  property 
in  this  precarious  way,  and  which  this  edict  jeopardizes  to  a  great  extent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  was  compelled  to  give  a  deed  to  the  agents  of 
Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  favor,  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  town  of 
Honolulu,  comprising  a  large  lot  situated  on  the  water-side,  and  covered 
with  improvements.  This  had  been  claimed  by  Charlton,  within  a  few 
years,  on  the  strength  of  a  deed,  which  he  said  he  had  in  his  possession, 

Xed  bv  Kalaimoku,  former  governor  of  Oahu.  A  paper  had  been  ex- 
ted,  m  which  his  name  was  spelt  in  a  manner  which  no  native  ever 
writes — letters  bein^  used  which  are  not  in  their  alphabet.  Those  who 
recollect  the  letter  of  Boki,  which  made  so  much  stir  in  this  countiy  and 
England,  until  its  forgery  was  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  will  perceive 
'  a  similarity  between  the  two,  which  looks  strikingly  like  a  common  origin. 
The  names  of  witnesses  are  attached,  but  they  are  of  men  long  since 
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die  islands  to  Great  Britain.  When  the  official  correspondenoe  was  prints 
ed,  it  contained  the  short  but  feeling  address  of  the  king  to  his  people. 
This  was  given  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Paulet,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  all  the 
officers,  and  interpreted  to  the  former  bj  Dr.  Judd,  word  for  word,  as  it 
was  spoken  bj  the  king.  If  that  was  allowed  to  go  abroad,  it  was  evident, 
even  to  them,  that  it  could  not  fitil  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  king 
yielded  only  to  force,  under  a  protest,  and  that  he  appealed  for  justice  to 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  and  the  magnanimity  of  Great  Britain. 
This  would  not  do.  Lord  Paulet  ordered  the  whole  to  be  suppressed,  and 
issued  an  amended  edition  of  his  own ;  but  some  copies  were  circulated, 
and  he  had  the  folly  to  post  up  about  the  streets  of  Honolulu  the  following 
jaotice : — 

OfnoB  or  TBS  Britbh  Cojuossion,  &c,  / 
Maroh  3, 1843.     \ 
It  is  hereby  publicly  intimated  that  the  publieation  and  diatributioii  of  a  speech  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  Kamehameha,  on  the  twenty.fifth  of  February,  in  a  paper  entitled 
**  Official  correspondence,  relating  to  the  late  provisional  cession  of  the  Sandwich  islands," 
was  entirely  without  the  authority  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  George  Panlet,  or  the 
4sonuni8Bion  appointed  by  him.    That  speech  was  delivered  without  the  sanction  of  Lord 
George  Pallet,  and  formed  no  part  o£^  and  had  no  connection  with,  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands  was  provisionally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
By  order  of  the  commissioners. 

(Signed)  ALEX.  SIMPSON,  )      Joint 

H.  SEA,  )  Seeretariesi 

He  evidently  attempts  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  speech  is  a 
ibrgery,  and  caps  the  climax  of  inconsistency  by  stating  that  it  was  deliv* 
or^  without  his  sanction ;  thus  desiring  to  deprive  the  poor  king  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  as  well  as  his  throne. 

A  demand  was  made  upon  the  French  consul  to  produce  his  credentials. 
His  reply  was — "  When  you  show  me  by  what  authority  you  make  the 
demand,  I  will  take  it  into  consideration."  Mr.  Hooper,  the  American 
consul,  sent  his  in,  and  was  recognised.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  consular 
department  abroad  will,  in  figure,  be  filled  with  individuals  possessing  suf- 
ficient knowledge  and  firmness  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  their  stations.  But  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  responsible  situations  with  that 
independence  of  character  which  those  who  have  no  mercantile  interest 
jit  stake  can  exercise. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  notices  of  the  Simpson  government,  and 
Berve  to  show  its  spirit : — 

OrriCB  OF  TBt  British  ComnssioK,  &.e., ) 
March  3d,  1843.      \ 
Public  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  Mr.  Jules  Dodoit,  consul  of  France  to  the  late  gov. 
emment,  havin^^  intimated  to  the  commission  that  he  declines  to  lay  before  it  his  authority 
for  acting  as  representative  of  France  in  these  islands,  the  commiMion  will  not  recognise 
him  from  this  date  in  that  capacity. 

By  order  of  the  eommissioners. 

(Si^ed)  ALEX.  SIMPSON, }       Joint 

H.  SEA,  iSeeietaries. 

Oftics  of  tbb  British  Commission,  &c.,  } 
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are  required  to  eend  in  such  claims  to  the  commiBaionerB,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Jone 
neit ;  failing  which,  no  claims  will  be  hereafter  held  valid,  (unless  the  holders  of  these 
claims  shall  be  absent  from  these  islands  during  the  intervening  space.)  The  commis. 
sioners  will  not  enter  upon  the  validity  of  these  claims  at  present,  but  will  cause  all  the 
deeds  and  claims,  as  presented,  to  be  registered  for  future  decision. 
By  order  of  the  commissioners. 

(Signed)    .  ALEX.  SIMPSON,  )      Joint 

H.  SEA,  ^  Secretariee. 

The  probable  effect  of  the  latter  upon  American  property  has  already 
been  noticed.  Business  is  interrupted,  and  the  whole  community  is  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  The  doors  of  the  residents  are  shut  against 
Lord  Paulet  and  his  officers.  He  made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  favor,  but 
was  repulsed  with  a  manly  indignation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  king 
had  not  aroused  within  him  the  lion  spirit  of  his  noble  and  courageous 
&ther,  old  Kamehameha.  Had  he  been  alive,  not  a  demand  of  an  unjust 
nature  would  have  been  submitted  to ;  but  force  would  have  been  met  by 
force.  Some  of  the  chie&  wished  to  fight ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  king,  who 
is  an  exceedingly  amiable  man,  and  beloved  by  his  subjects,  had  been 
crushed  by  the  repeated  insults  and  demands  of  the  French,  in  the  cases 
of  Laplace  and  Mallet,  and  who  probably  would  have  anticipated  Lord 
Paulet,  had  they  been  aware  of  his  movements.  Kaivkeouli,  in  peaceful 
times,  is  an  excellent  and  patriotic  sovereign ;  but  he  has  not  the  firmness 
requisite  for  emergencies  of  such  a  nature  as  the  one  in  question.  Still, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  amoimt  of  property  belonging  to  his  personal 
fiiends,  which  would  inevitably  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  lives  of  many  of  his  subjects,  perhaps  of  foreigners,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  their  families  to  rapine  and  violence,  not  so  much  from  the  attack- 
ing party,  as  the  body  of  dissolute  whites  within  the  town,  he  would  have 
resisted.  Had  the  scene  terminated  in  bloodshed,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, it  would  have  aroused  from  the  civilized  world  an  indignant  burst  of  ex- 
ecration, and  awakened  a  sympathy  for  a  trodden-down  people,  which  would 
have  lifled  them  up  to  their  proper  situation,  and  secured  them  there.  Had 
the  Hawaiian  nation  been  one  of  pirates,  an  occasional  war-vessel  would 
have  touched  at  their  shores,  and  bombarded  a  deserted  coast,  or  destroyed 
a  few  villages.  But  they  have  been  a  good,  a  hospitable  People,  extendiing 
justice  and  welcome  to  all,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power.  Those  whom  they 
have  treated  the  best,  have  turned  upon  and  rended  them.  No  one  who 
knows  them  well,  can  hesitate  to  say  that  their  troubles  and  persecutions 
have  been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  plausible  but  false  representations 
of  a  set  of  ingrates,  of  low  and  contemptible,  and  too  oflen  of  criminal 
characters,  residing  amonc  them.  America  has  several  millions  of  dollars 
at  stake,  either  on  those  islands,  or  in  vessels  that  touch  there.  From  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  of  her  citizens  reside  on  them.  They  are  a  valuable 
market  for  her  manu&ctures,  and  an  invaluable  resort  for  her  shipping — 
particularly  the  whaling  interest.  Where  are  they  going,  when  these 
ports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  southern  groups,  are  in  efiect  closed  against 
them,  by  heavy  port-charges,  duties  and  favors  given  to  the  shipping  of  the 
nations  that  have  seized  upon  them  ?  The  Georgian  group.  Society,  New 
Zealand,  and  now  the  Sandwich  islands,  have  been  seized  within  a  short 
period,  by  rival  nations.  Will  the  American  government,  afler  having,  by 
their  executive,  used  such  encouraging  language  as  the  following  to  the 
Hawaiian  nation,  look  on  with  apathy,  and  see  its  rights  disregai^d,  and 
the  interests  of  American  citizens  destroyed,  through  the  intrigues  and 
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cabal  of  envious  foreigners  ?  **  It  cannot  but  be  in  confcnnity  with  tbe 
interest  and  wishes  of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  conununitj,  thus  existing  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  expanse  ii*  ocean, 
should  be  reiq>ected,  and  all  its  rights  strictly  and  conscientiously  regarded. 
And  this  must  also  be  the  true  interest  of  all  other  commercial  states. 
Far  remote  from  the  dominions  of  European  powers,  its  growth  and  pros- 
peritj,  as  an  independent  state,  may  yet  be,  in  a  high  degree,  usefiil  to  all 
whose  trade  extends  to  those  regions ;  while  its  near  approach  to  the 
American  continent,  and  the  intercourse  which  American  vessels  have 
with  it — such  vessels  constituting  five-sixths  of  all  which  annually  visit  it 
— could  not  but  create  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  at 
any  attempt  by  another  power,  should  such  attempt  be  threatened  or  ibar- 
eid,  to  take  possession  of  the  islands,  colonize  them,  and  subvert  the  native 
government.  This  government  would  be  justified,  should  events  hereafter 
require  it,  in  making  a  decided  remonstrance  against  the  adoption  of  an 
<^po8ite  policy  by  any  other  power." — From  Message  to  Congress^  Decern^ 
her  11, 1842. 

And  yet,  within  two  months  from  the  publication  of  this  message,  a  for- 
eign  vessel  of  war  enters  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  in  a  time  of  profound 
and  universal  peace^  without  declaring  war,  or  giving  suitable  notice  of 
her  intentions,  proclaims  hostilities  to  take  place  within  a  few  hours, 
unless  the  whole  kingdom  is  surrendered.  The  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens  are  periled — no  time  allowed  for  seeking  safety — ^but, 
without  previous  warning,  the  inhabitants  are  assured  that  the  town  will 
be  shortly  bombarded,  unless  the  government  accede  to  terms  dictated  by 
an  individual  living  among  them,  whose  hatred  to  them  had  long  been 
proverbial.  Does  not  this  occasion  call  for  the  *'  decided  remonstrance" 
<^the  American  government  ?  Will  England,  after  the  assurances  given 
tiie  Hawaiian  commissioners,  and  the  tone  of  her  press  against  French 
conquests  in  the  Pacific,  justify  this  measure  ?  If  honor  and  justice  have 
not  altogether  taken  flight  iGrom  her  councils,  she  will  promptly  bring  the 
authors  to  trial,  and  make  full  and  immediate  restitution  and  reparation. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that,  in  this  case,  England  will  be 
governed  by  a  correct  principle,  and  that  the  indemnity  and  restoration 
will  be  full  and  prompt.  Her  desire  for  territory  is  great,  and  may  tempt 
her  strongly  to  hold  on  to  a  possession  already  in  her  grasp.  But  she  has 
always  treated  the  Hawaiians  with  kindness.  The  time  when  she  could 
have  seized  upon  them,  and  with  the  consent,  to  some  extent,  of  the  peo- 

Sle  themselves,  she  let  go  by — now,  the  voice  of  the  civilized  world  would 
e  against  the  measure.  The  military  occupation  of  one  of  our  own  ter- 
litories  could  scarcely  have  more  excited  the  American  press  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  A  large  class  of  her  own  subjects  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  The  expense  of  holding  and  fortifying  it,  would 
be  great.  France  is  keenly  sensitive  upon  the  subject ;  and  England, 
from  her  own  acts  within  two  months,  cannot,  without  the  grossest  incon- 
sistency,  as  well  as  the  basest  ingratitude,  entertain  for  a  moment,  even, 
the  idea  of  permanently  holding  them.  The  following  is  a  summarv  of 
the  results  of  the  efibrts  of  the  Hawaiian  envoys  in  Europe,  derived  from 
first  s<HiTces  :— 

^  Charlton  arrived  in  England  in  February  of  this  year,  previous  to  the 
Hawaiian  commissioners ;  and,  by  his  representations,  succeeded  in  ere- 
atmg  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  ministry  against  them,  on  the  ground 
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that  the  ifllands  were  exclusiyely  under  the  control  of  American  merchant! 
and  missionaries — that  Engli&hmen  were  abused,  deprived  of  their  just 
jritf  hts,  and  could  not  obtain  common  justice  in  their  courts.  But  Sir  George 
Sunpson  and  Captain  Jones,  (a  naval  commander  who  had  been  at  Oahu 
Ae  year  before,  and  from  what  he  had  witnessed  for  himself  afterwards 
expressed  his  shame  and  disgust  at  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  residing  there,)  stepped  forward,  and  disproved  the  charges. 
Charkon  was  immediately  disgraced ;  and  the  ministiy,  in  March  last, 
expressed  their  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  unconditional  independence 
of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  and  to  appoint  a  proper  agent  to  reside  at  that 
court.  In  this,  they  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Belgium.  In  addition,  Guizot  declared  to  the  commissioners  his 
readiness  to  alter  the  obnoxious  clauses  o{  the  Laplace  treaty,  and  place 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  upon  an  equitable 
footing." 

I^  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  observed,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
anything  else  to  show  the  unprobability  of  Lord  Paulet's  actions  being 
under  instructions  from  the  English  ministry,  his  character,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  his  force,  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  England,  with  the  intention  of  subduing  an  extensive  group, 
with  a  population  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  semi-civili2ed  peo« 
pie,  possessing  fortifications  and  the  munitions  of  war,  with  many  foreign- 
ers  in  their  service,  would  send  on  such  an  expedition  so  weak-headed  an 
indivMual  as  Lord  Paulet  as  commander,  and  one  frigate,  the  smallest  and 
most  inefficient  of  her  class  ?  Any  one  who  knows  the  islands,  is  perfectly 
aware  that  so  small  a  force,  had  resistance  been  made,  could  not  have 
held  possession  one  day,  or  even  an  hour.  The  vessel  might  have  de- 
stroyed  the  town  with  her  heavy  guns ;  but  with  an  exasperated  and 
aroused  population  against  them,  the  crew  would  have  been  cut  off  as  fast 
as  they  landed.  The  Hawaiians,  in  past  years,  have  shown  no  deficiency 
in  militaiy  courage  and  hardihood,  and  it  is  not  yet  extinct ;  but  the  mild 
spirit  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  influence  their  councils,  and  they  have 
a  trust,  in  particular,  in  the  honor  and  generosity  of  the  English  nation, 
derived  from  their  reverence  for  Cook,  Vancouver,  George  IV,  and  Lord 
Byron.  That  it  may  not  be  misplaced,  every  friend  of  humanity  wiH 
ptmy ;  and  there  is  yet  hope  that  this  occurrence  will  terminate  in  the 
retraction  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Hawaiian  islands,  but  by 
France,  of  her  equally  unjust  seizure  of  the  Georgian  cluster. 


Akt.  n^PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNFTED 
STATES,  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

AS  EXJUBITSD  BT  THE  DICBmviAL  CSmtUS  TAKEN  IK  TEAT  PERIOD. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Havino  traced  the  progress  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  fi:t>ni 
1790  to  1840,  shown  its  distribution  according  to  age,  sex,  race,  condi- 
tion, and  pursuit,  and  deduced  the  laws  of  its  increase,  let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  census  of  1840  which  estimated  the  annual 
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products  of  induftiy.  These  were  arranged  under  the  six  heads  of  Mines, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  Fisheries,  the  Forest,  and  Manufactures ;  each 
of  which  was  subdivided  into  specific  commodities  and  sources  of  profit, 
as  follows : — 


• 

Mutes. 

Cast  iron. 

Gold. 

Anthracite  coal. 

Bar  iron. 

Other  metals. 

Bituminous  coal. 

Lead. 

Salt.* 

AORICULTURB. 

Granite,  marble,  dte. 

Horses  and  mules. 

Indian  com. 

Silk  cocoons. 

Neat  cattle. 

Wool. 

Sugar. 

Sheep. 

Hope. 

Firewood. 

Swine. 

Wax. 

Products  of  the  dairy. 

Poulay. 

Potatoes. 

"      orchard. 

Wheat. 

Hay. 

Wine. 

Bariey. 

Hemp  and  flax. 

Produce  of  market  gardens. 

Oats. 

Tobacco. 

**         nrnveries,  6ce, 

Rye. 

Rice. 

Domestic  goods. 

Buckwheat. 

Cotton. 

CommtcE. 

Capital  in  foreign  trade. 

Capital  in 

1  internal  6mni^ortation. 

"        retail  trade. 

II 

the  business  of  butchers,  packers, 

'•        lumber  trade. 

&c. 

Smoked  and  dried  fish. 

Spermaceti  oil. 

Whalebone  and  other  prod. 

Fickledfish. 

Other  fish  oil. 

The  Forest. 

nets  of  the  fisheries. 

Lumber. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Ginseng,  and  other  produets 

Tar,  pitch,  &c. 

Skins  and  furs. 

MlHUrACTUlBS. 

*    of  the  forest. 

Machinery. 

Sole  leather. 

Paper. 

Hardware,  cutlery,  &c. 

Upper  leather. 

Manf.  of  paper. 

Cannon. 

Manf.  of  leather. 

Bookbinding. 

Small  arms. 

Soap. 

Printing. 

Manf.  of  precious  metals. 

TaUow  candles. 

Cordage. 

^     of  Tarious  roetab. 

Spennaceti  &,  wax  candles.   Musical  instruments. 

**     of  granite,  marble,  dtc.  Distilled  spirits.  ^ 

Carriages. 

Bricks  and  lime. 

Brewed  liquors. 

Flour  mills. 

Manf.  of  wool. 

Gunpowder. 

Grist  mills. 

"    'of  cotton. 

Drugs,  paints,  dyes,  Slc, 

Saw  mills. 

**     of  silk. 

Turpentine  and  Tarnish. 

OU  mills. 

"     offlax. 

Glass. 

Ships. 

Mixed  manufactures. 

Pottery. 

Furniture. 

Manf.  of  tobacco. 

Refined  sugar. 

Houses. 

Hats  and  caps. 

Chocolate. 

Other  manufactures. 

Straw  bonnets. 

In  about  half  of  the  preceding  articles,  the  number  or  quantity  is  given 
by  the  census ;  in  the  rest,  only  the  value  annually  produced.  To  aU, 
except  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  each  occupation,  are  severally  annexed. 
Some  further  details  are  added  to  a  few  branches  of  business,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  compendium  of  this  part  of  the  census  of  1840.f 

*  Hiis  comprehends  salt  manufactured  from  sea-water  as  well  as  mmeral  salt 
t  This  part  of  the  last  census  having  been  ahready  pt^bHshed  in  the  April  number  of 
this  Magazine  for  the  last  year,  is  now  omitted. 

12* 
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.  We  thus  hare  a  miuM  of  materials  for  estimating  the  amiual  income  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  rarely,  if  erer,  afforded  to  serenteea 
millions  of  people.  Yet,  with  all  this  valuable  aid,  precise  accuracy  is 
still  unattainable ;  for  those  diversities  and  fluctuations  of  price,  from 
which  no  country  is  exempt,  are  particularly  great  in  this  country. 
Articles  of  raw  produce,  which  vary  in  price,  from  year  to  year,  fiur  more 
than  manufitctures,  constitute  here  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  product.  In  a  country,  moreover,  of 
such  large  extent  as  the  United  States,  difiering  so  widely  in  soil,  climate, 
density  of  numbers,  and  easy  access  of  nuurket,  the  price  of  the  same  com* 
modity  varies  considerably  among  the  difierent  states  in  the  same  year. 
Nay,  more — with  the  larger  states,  the  same  local  diversities  apply  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  state,  and  often  make  the  price  of  the  more  bulky 
commodities,  at  one  place  of  production,  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the 
price  they  bear  at  another.  To  make,  then,  a  fair  average,  it  is  iieces« 
sarv  to  take  into  account  the  quantities  produced  in  the  several  parts,  as 
well  as  the  difierence  of  price.  There  are  also  sources  of  revenue,  in 
which  the  census  has  given  not  the  annual  product,  but  the  whole  value 
of  the  capital  invested,  as  in  the  case  of  live  stock,  and  of  the  capitals 
eniployed  in  commerce ;  in  which  items,  there  being  room  fer  fruther 
difference  of  opinion,  there  is  a  further  source  of  uncertainty.  Even  in 
those  manufactures  of  which  the  census  has  determined  their  gross  values, 
we  may  expect,  in  deducting  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  which  have 
been  estimated  under  other  heads,  somewhat  of  the  same  diflerence  of 
opinion,  and  consequently  of  the  same  uncertainty.  The  most  careful 
estimate  practicable  must  therefore  rest,  in  part,  on  conjecture  and  prob- 
ability. Yet,  if  the  estimate  be  cautiously  made,  and  be  founded  on  the 
opinion  of  judicious  persons,  who  look  not  beyond  their  own  experience 
and  observation,  the  unavoidable  errors  will  probably  so  balance  and 
compensate  each  other,  that  the  result  will  aflbrd  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  which  is  all  that  the  subject  admits  of,  and  indeed  all  that  it  is  im* 
portant  for  us  to  know. 

In  making  the  subjoined  estimate,  the  following  course  has  been  pur- 
sued : — Of  mose  articles  of  which  the  census  has  given  only  the  quantities, 
the  market  price  at  the  place  produced,  or  where  the  producer  transports 
it  by  his  oven  labor,  is  considered  the  feir  value.  To  ascertain  this,  local 
information,  from  persons  competent  to  give  it,  has  been  procured,  'as  &r 
as  practicable.  The  prices  affixed  oufffat,  in  strictness,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  those  which  prevailed  in  1840,  when  the  census  was  taken ;  but,  as 
the  prices  of  most  articles  of  commerce  were  not  uninfluenced,  even  then, 
by  the  distention  of  the  currency  which  succeeded  the  termination  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  1836,  it  was  thought  that  a  medium  between 
the  prices  of  1840  and  those  <^the  present  day,  when  they  are  unusually 
depressed,  would  give  a  &ir  average. 
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cattle  ia  alan^tered  in  the  jemr.  As  those  fiitted  for  the  riiambles  are 
worth  about  double  the  geaeral  avera^,  this  rule  would  give  twice  the 
amount  of  the  present  estimate ;  but  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct 
the  value  of  the  food  eonsumed  in  the  process  of  &ttening,  which  would 
bring  us  to  nearly  the  same  result.  From  the  gross  value  of  domestic 
manu&ctures,  included  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  one- half  is  deducted 
for  the  raw  materials. 

In  estimatiBg  the  jMroducts  of  commerce,  as  they  also  are  compounded 
of  the  wages  of  industij  and  the  profits  of  capital,  they  have,  in  like  man. 
ner,  been  set  down  at  25  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed.  Without 
doubt,  this  greatly  exceeds  the  rate  of  profits  in  the  wholesale  and  foreign 
trade,  but  it  is  also  fiur  short  of  the  retail  trade,  in  which,  for  the  most 
part,  the  capital  is  turned  over  several  times  in  the  year.  The  census 
shows  that  upwards  of  100,000  fiunilies  are  engaged  in  the  employments 
comprehended  under  the  head  of  commerce ;  and  a  less  profit  than  the 
one  supposed,  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  support  of  that  number  in  a 
style  of  living  which  fiur  exceeds  the  average  rate  of  that  of  the  whole 
community. 

From  the  gross  value  of  manufitctured  products,  one-third  has  been  de« 
ducted  for  the  value  of  the  raw  materials,  leaving  two-thirds  fi>r  the  wages 
of  labor  and  the  profits  of  capital.  These  are  the  average  proportions  in 
the  official  statements  of  the  manufiu^tures  of  New  Yoric.  From  this  val- 
uation, however,  the  articles  manufitctured  by  mills  have  been  excepted. 
Three-fi>urths  of  the  gross  value  of  these  articles  have  been  deducted. 
Even  this  would  not  be  enough,  if  the  products  of  sawmills  and  oilmills, 
in  which  human  labor  bears  a  much  larger  proportional  part,  were  not 
comprehended.  A  separate  estimate  is  inode  of  the  products  of  printing 
and  bookbinding,  by  allowing  25  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  and 
$200  fi>r  each  man  employed. 

In  estimating  the  annual  products  of  the  mines,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
forest,  the  whole  value  at  the  f^ace  of  production,  or  of  sale  by  the  pro- 
ducer, has  been  the  measure — that  value  being  majde  up  of  the  profits  of 
land,  of  labor,  and  of  capital. 

In  all  cases,  the  prices  at  which  the  principal  products  of  each  state 
have  been  estimated,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  values  with  the  quan- 
tities, so  that  every  one  may  correct  the  estimate  wherever  he  deems  it 
erroneous. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  census  omits  several  products  of  indus- 
try, whose  aggregate  value  would  make  no  insignificant  addition  to  the 
total  amount.  Among  these,  are — 1.  The  blades  of  Indian  com,  an  ex- 
cellent  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle ;  and  which,  estimating  twenty  pounds 
for  every  bushel  of  grain,  amounts  to  3,775,000  tons,  worth  937,750,000. 
2.  Peas  and  beans.  3.  Flaxseed.  4.  Broom-corn.  5.  Sumach.  6.  Honey. 
7.  Feathers. 

In  the  subjoined  table,  the  values  of  the  principal  products  of  agricul- 
ture  and  of  manufiu^tures,  and  occasionally  of  other  branches  of  industry, 
are  specifically  stated,  while  the  rest  are  included  under  the  general  heads. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 
Amiitjal  Products  of  Imdustbt  hi  Maine. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Hones  and  muJes, No.  59^08         92,960,400 

Neat  c^tUe, 327,255  4,908,825 

Sheep, 649,264       '       973,896 

Hogs, 117,386  352,158 

25  per  cent  of. #9,195,279 

is #2,298,819 

Poultry, 123,171 

^— — —        ft2  421  980 

Wheat, bush.  848,166         #1,061,207  *      * 

Oats, ...« 1,076,409  376,743 

Maize, 950,528  712,896 

Other  grain, 544,645  435,716 

Potatoes, 10,392,280  2,078,556 

4,665,118 

Wool, Ibfl.  1.465,551  #492,942 

Products  of  dairy, 1,496,902 

orchards, 149,381 

Hay, tons  691,358  5,530.864 

Other  products, 1,099,083 

8.769,178 

Total  of  Agriculture, #15.856,270 

n.  Manufactures. 

Metals  and  machinery. #194,099 

Lime,  &c., 621,583 

Woollen, 412366 

Cotton,  &c., 1,023,086 

Leather, 443,846 

Furniture, 204,875 

Carriages, 174,310 

Ships, 1,184,902 

Houses, 733,067 

Other  manu&ctures, 1,503,538 

#7,102,983 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 2,334,328 

#4,768,655 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one^uarter, 790,398 

Printing,  &.C.,  estimated, 56,250 

#5,615.303 

HI.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  on  capital, 1,505,380 

IV.  TheFarewt, 1,877,663 

y,Fisherie9 1.280,713 

Vh  Mines, 327,376 

Total, #26,462,705 

AinruAL  Products  of  Inditbtrt  nr  New  Hampshire. 
I.  Agrictdture. 

Horses  and  mules, No.  43,892        #2,194,600 

Neat  catde, 275,562  4,133.430 

Sheep, 649,264  973,896 

Hogs, 121,671  365,013 

25  per  «ent  of.. #7,666,939 

is #1.916,735 

Poultry, .-, 107,092 

#2,023.827 
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Wheat, ^ bosh.  422,194  9W,S5S 

Oats, ^ 454.699  160434 

Mail*,. 1462,572  796,926 

Other  grain 379,880  284,910 

Potatoes 6,206,606  1,241,321 

$3,010,946 

Sugar, Jba.  2,162.368  129,742 

Prodocti  of  dairy, 1,638,543 

»•  orchards, 239,979 

Wool, ibs.  1,260,517  441,181 

Hay, ^Ds  406,107  3,248.856 

Other  prodooi^. ^ ^ 644,678 

6,342,979 

$11,377,758 
XL  M!amtfmetttrt9, 

Metal8,&c., #379,898 

Woollen, 795,784 

Cotton,  &c., 4,290,078 

Hats,  190,526 

Leather, 712,151 

Paper, 152,700 

Carriages, 232,240 

Houses,. 470.715 

Ships, 78.000 

Other  manofactBree, 1.235,860 

$8,437,952 

Dednct  for  materials  one.third».....^ 2,812,651 

$5,625,301 

Manafiictures  by  mills,  oneuioarter, 790,398 

Printing,  dtc, 130,112 

$6,545,811 

nX.  CtmnureetflS  per  centon  capital. 1,001,533 

IV.  The  Forest, 449^61 

V.  Fisheri€9, ^ 92.811 

VL  itfines, ^ 88.373 

Total,. „ $19,556,141 

AjoruAL  PiODVOTS  OF  Ihdustry  n  VsBMoinr. 
^    I.  AgrietUtmre, 

Horses  and  moles, Jfo.  62,402        $3,120,100 

Neat  catUe, 384,341  5.764.113 

Sheep ^ 1.681.819  2,522.728 

Hogs, 203,800  611,400 

25  per  oent  of. $12,018,331 

is $3,006410 

Poultry, 131,578 

$3,187,688 

Wheat, bush.  495.800  $619,750 

Oais 2,222.584  888.904 

Maize. 1419.678  746.652 

Other  grain. 514.190  371.940 

Potatoes. 8,869,751  1,773,950 

4,401496 

Sugar, lbs.  4.647,934  278,866 

Wool 3,669,035  1.284,232 

Producu  of  dairy. 2^008,737 

orchards, 213,934 

Hay tons             836,739  5,857,173 

Other  products, „ 697,319 
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n.  Manufacttarea, 

Metals  and  machinery, 91^l>374 

Woollen. 1.331,953 

Cotton.  &c 268,430 

Leather, 361,468 

Paper, 214,720 

Carriages, 102,097 

Houses, 344,896 

Ships 72,000 

Other  manufactures, 5,098,653 

#7,955,591 

Deduct  for  materials  one.third„ 2,651,897 

•5,303,694 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter, 270,781 

Printing,  &c., 110,950 

#5,685,425 

in.  Ownm^rce,  25  per  cent  on  capital, 758,899 

IV.  The  Forest, 430,224 

V.  Jtftfwt. 389,488 

t25,143,191 

AifiruAL  Products  of  Industht  in  Massachusetts. 
,    I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  moles, No.  61,484         93,074,200 

Neat  cattle, 282,574  5,086,332 

Sheep, 378,226  567,339 

Hogs 146,221  572,884 

25  per  cent  of. #9,300,755 

is #2,325,189 

Poultry, ;.  178,157 

#2,503,346 

Wheat, bush.  157,923  #197,404 

Oats 1,319,680  527,872 

Maize, 1,809,192  1,356,894 

Other  grain 788,333  591,238 

Potatoes, 5,385,652  1,346,413 

4,019,821 

Wool, .lbs.  941,906  329,677 

Products  of  dairy, 2,273,299 

orchards, 389.177 

Hay, tons  569,395  5.124,555 

Other  products, 1.425,142 

9,542,450 

#16,065,627 

n.  Commeree,  25  per  cent  on  capital 7,004,691 

m.  Fieheriea, 6,483,996 

IV.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery, #4,717,919 

Woollen 7,082,808 

Cotton,  &c., 17,823,637 

Hat8,&«., 918,436 

Straw  bonnets, 821,646 

Leather, 10,553,826 

Paper 1,716,630 

Cordage, 852.200 

Carriages, 803,999 

Furniture, 1,090,008 

Houses, 2,767,134 

Ships, 1,349,994 
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Other  manufactures, 913,305,878 

#63,903,617 

Deduct  for  materials  oncthird, 21,301,206 

•42,602,411 

MaDufactures  by  milk,  one.quarter, 442,796 

Printing,  &c., 472,850 

#43,518,057 

V.  Mhu8, „ 2,020,572 

VL  The  Forut, 377,354 

^  Total .    f  75,470,297 

AinruAL  Pkoouots  of  Imdustsy  m  Rhode  Islaxd. 
I.  AgrieuUure. 

Hones  and  mules,« Jio.  8,024  #401,200 

Neat  catUe, 36,891  664,038 

Sheep, 90,146  180,292 

Hogs, 30,659  122,636 

25  per  cent  ot #1,368,166 

is $342,041 

Poultry. 61,702 

$403,743 

Wheat, .bush.  3,098  $3,875 

Oats, 171.517  60,030 

Maiie, 450,498  281,561 

Other  grain, 103,990  77,003 

Potatoes, 917,973  227,994 

650,463 

Wool Jbs.  183,830  $65,340 

Products  of  dairy, 223,229 

Hay, tons  63,449  571,041 

Other  products, 285,493 

1445,103 

$2,199,303 
XL  MtnufaetwrM, 

Metals  and  machinery. $1,006,870 

Woollen, 842,172 

Cotton,  &c, 7,564^1 

Hatsand  bonnets, 178,571 

Leather, 182,110 

Houses, 379,010 

Other  manufactures, 9,689,385 

$12,842,969 

Deduct  for  materials  oncthird, 4,280,989 

$8,561,980 
Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter,. 20,921 

^•^'  ^ "'^^         •8,640,«» 

III.  Cmmera^  25  per  cent  on  capital \^^h% 
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Sheep, No.  #403^63  t306,994 

Hogf. 131,961  527,844 

25  per  cent  of. « #7,211,968 

is #1,802,992 

Poultry, 176,629 

— — ^        ftl  979  621 

WhetV - bttriu  87,009  #106,761 

Oats, 453,262  164,969 

Rye, 737,424  555,568 

Maise, 1,500,441  900,264 

Other  grain, 336,802  252,598 

Potatoes, ^ 3,414,238  854,558 

2,836,719 

Wool, Jbs.  889,870  #311,434 

Products  of  dairy, 1,376^534 

•*         oichards, 296,232 

Hay, tons  426,704  3,840,336 

Other  products,... 730,900 

6,555,436 

#11,371,776 

Metals  and  madiinery, #3,559,029 

WooUen, 2,494,313 

Cotton,  &c., 3,302,059 

Hats  and  bonnets, 886,310 

Leather, 2,017,931 

Paper, 541,300 

Carriages, 929,301 

Ships, 428.900 

Houses, » 1,086,295 

Other  manufactures, 3,416,983 

#18,662,425 

Deduct  f<ff  naterials  one-third,. 6,220,808 

#12,441,617 

Manu^Mtures  by  mills,  one^uarter, 135,877 

Printing,  &c., 201,469 

#12,778,963 

III.  CofiiMeree,  25  per  cent  on  capital,. ^.» » 1,963^1 

IV.  FUheriei 907,723 

V.  Jtfrne*,  &c., 820,419 

VL  TkeFore9t, 181,575 

Total,. #28,023,737 

NoxEr— We  are  compelled  to  omit  in  this  place  the  ^alue  of  the  products  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.    They  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Magazine.— 

£]>ITOR. 


A»T.  m.— OUR  RAILWAYS. 
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mercantile  community.  It  must  also  be  obvious,  to  every  intelligent  ob- 
server, that  all  future  undertakings  of  this  kind  must  be  carried  through 
by  individual  energy  and  private  capital  exclusively. 

Quite  as  important,  however,  as  examining  new  projects — ^which  may 
promise  success,  and  which  are  called  for  by  the  increasing  wants  and 
more  advanced  state  of  the  country — is  it,  to  discuss  the  reasons  why  the 
merchants  and  manu&cturers  of  New  Endand  and  New  York,  and  more 
particularly  the  fkrraers  of  western  New  York,  derive  so  small  a  portion 
of  the  benefits  which  the  railways  now  in  operation  are  capable  of  con- 
ferring, to  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 

To  this,  but  one  answer  can  be  given — the  law  of  New  York,  which 
denies  '^  in  toto"  the  right  of  the  citizen  of  this  or  of  any  other  state  to 
transport  freight  be^een  Albany  and  Buffalo  by  railway.  In  other  parts 
of  the  state,  as  on  Long  Island,  in  Rockland,  Orange,  Columbia,  Tomp- 
kins, and  other  counties  traversed  by  railways,  the  people  are  as  free  to 
use  any  mode  of  transportation  they  please,  as  are  the  citizens  of  London, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia ;  but,  during  the  five  months  the  Erie  canal  is 
closed,  merchandise  or  agricultural  produce  must  be  carried  in  wagons  or 
sleighs,  actually  in  sight  of  the  railway,  as  during  the  past  winter,  or  kept 
till  May  or  June,  and  then  sent  down  simultaneously  with  the  produce  of 
the  western  states — thus  at  once  slutting  a  market  which  has  been  bare 
all  winter,  and  completely  neutralizing  the  advantages  which  the  New 
York  farmer  ought  to  derive  from  his  proximity  to  the  seaboard,  and  ac- 
tually using  the  large  sums  he  has  contributed  to-— as  he  is  informed — 
*•  improvements,"  as  an  excuse  for  depriving  him  of  the  vast  benefits 
brought  to  his  door  by  railwajrs,  of  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  avail  himself. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out,  that  what  cripples  the  farmer,  cannot 
eventually  be  otherwise  than  injurious  to  the  merchant.  The  sudden  fitllinff 
off  in  the  receipts  of  the  Western  railroad,  on  the  closing  of  the  Erie  cana^ 
from  $14,000  to  $7,000  per  week,  gives  some  idea  of  the  injury  inflicted 
on  the  New  York  &rmer,  on  the  manu&cturing  poptdation  on  the  line  of 
the  railway,  and,  lastly,  on  that  great  work  itself,  by  the  withering  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Erie  canal.  Could  western  New  York  be  supplied  with 
merchandise  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  or  by  any  other  route,  during  the  five 
months'  sleep  of  the  canals,  this  policy,  though  equally  objectionable  in 
principle,  would  be  less  injurious  in  effect ;  but,  to  exclude  the  farmer  from 
market  when  alone  he  can  leave  his  fiirm — to  force  him  to  lay  in  ^ve 
months'  stores  in  the  autumn,  and  to  virtually  prohibit  him  from  sending 
to  market  many  minor  products  from  day  to  day,  is  literally  ^  a  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  unless,  indeed,  the  increase  of  officeholders  be  in- 
cluded in  that  category. 

That  the  friends  of  the  Erie  canal  know,  or  at  least  believe,  that  the 
railways  alongside  would,  by  giving  superior  facilities  to  the  public, 
diminish  the  revenue  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  proved  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  refose  to  entertain  the  idea  of  permitting  the  railw^  to  com- 
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of  using  railways  for  the  transportation  of  freight  to  and  from  the 
West. 

It  was  remarked,  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  private  cap- 
ital  must  hereafter  be  depended  on  exclusively.  This  assertion  is  based 
on  the  present  condition  of  state  works.  Pennsylvania  is  endeavoring  to 
sell  out  her  ^  main  line"  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  her  only  valuable 
public  woric — ^Illinois  is  tmng  to  dispose  of  her  canal ;  and  both  states 
will  probably  succeed.  The  canals  of  Ohio  have  been,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  supported  by  taxation.  In  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the  interest 
**>  goes  over ;"  and  the  people  of  New  York  are  paying  $600,000  per 
annum  to  prevent  a  slight  increase  of  tolls  on  the  produce  of  those  directly 
benefited  by  the  Erie  canal — the  said  tax  being  paid,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  those  who  have  no  interest  in  that  work,  and  by  not  a  few  whose  prop- 
er^ is  injured  by  it ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  counties.  Long  Island, 
d^.  In  all  these  states,  the  people  begin  to  comprehend  the  ruinous 
efiects  of  entrusting  the  expenditure  of  millions  on  public  works  to  a  set 
of  politicians ;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  another  canal  or  railway  will 
ever  be  undertaken  by  any  state  of  this  Union.  It  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  any  further  appropriations  can  be  carried  to  finish  works  already 
commenced. 

But  if  public  works  are  to  be  constructed  exclusively  by  means  of  pri- 
vate capital,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  they  will  yield  a  fair  return  fi>r 
the  amount  invested.  Unless  this  can  be  miiide  as  clear  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits  o^  public  works  should  not  be  undertaken ;  for  they  are 
valuable  solely  fix>m  their  usefulness,  which  again  is  measured  by  their 
income.  Of  all  the  railwavs  and  canals  in  use  in  the  Union,  four  only  of 
the  former — two  in  Pennsylvania,  and  two  in  Michigan — are  state  works; 
and  the  canals  owned  by  private  companies  are  not  much  more  numerous* 
Of  all  the  state  works  in  the  Union,  the  Erie  canal  alone  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced a  fidlure ;  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  for  its  cost 
up  to  this  time,  (about  $20,000,000,)  not  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum,  but  because,  if  thrown  on  its  own  resources,  in  fidr  and  honor- 
able rivalry,  its  income  would  not  warrant  that  expenditure.  Thus,  the 
income  for  1842  was  $1,568,946  56,  and  the  nettrevenue  about  $1,200,000, 
with,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  means  of  the  state  monopdy, 
which,  of  course,  it  could  not  retain  in  the  hands  of  a  company.  But,  at 
its  original  cost  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  it  would  be  readily  taken. 

WeU-projected  railways  claim  the  favorable  attention  of  the  merchant, 
because  they  ofier  safe  and  profitable  investments,  besides  aiding  com- 
merce, generally,  by  their  unrivalled  &cilities.  They  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  country,  where  the  population  and  business  are  so  scatter- 
ed, and  where  capital  \&  not  abundant.  Unlike  canals,  the  cost  of  a  rail- 
way may  be  adapted  to  the  trade.  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  a  railway 
can  be  put  into  operation  for  about  $20,000  per  mile,  includbg  engines, 
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again  becomes  inUderable  when  adranciiig  civilization  renders  a  commu« 
nication,  open  throughout  the  year,  indispensable  to  the  community.  It 
'  appears,  therefore,  that  three  vital  obstacles  to  the  success  of  canals  exist : 
their  enormous  cost,  (compared  with  railways)  their  small  income,  their 
being  closed  nearly  half  the  year  in  this  wintry  region.  The  two  last 
objections  are  insuperable,  and  will  as  effectually  deter  individuals  from 
embarking  their  own  means  in  canals  as  would  the  first.  With  politicians, 
spending  the  money  of  the  public,  the  case  is  reversed.  They  uniformly 
prefer  those  works  which  require  the  largest  expenditure  and  the  longest 
time  to  execute,  these  two  conditions  furnishing  the  best  ^'  opportunities." 
The  $20,000,000  spent  in  this  state,  on  woriu  which  can  never  be  re- 
quired, affords  only  too  true  an  illustration ;  but  the  course  of  the  Cana- 
dian government,  fdr  the  last  two  years,  distances  the  wildest  visions  of 
the  wildest  {Western  states,  even  during  the  phrenzy  of  '36. 

The  railways  diverging  from  Boston  in  all  directions,  which  have  been 
projected,  executed  ami  managed  by  companies,  form  the  only  successllil 
system  of  public  works  on  tUs  continent,  and  would  command  a  large 
advance  on  their  total  cost.  The  Western  railway  has  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  constructed  with  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  the  direction  bemg  in 
part  appointed  by  the  stockholders  and  in  part  by  the  state,  cannot  well 
be  efficient  or  harmonious.  Besides  this,  it  can  never  become  a  success- 
ftd  work  until  the  railways  of  New  York  can  be  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight.  Had  this  work  been  left  to  private  enterprise,  its  com- 
pletion  would  have  been  delayed  some  years ;  probably  until  the  repeal  of 
the  state  monopoly,  when  its  success  may  be  considered  certain.  In 
place  of  a  decrease,  the  winter  will  then  show  an  advance  on  the  receipts 
of  the  summer.  It  is  of  no  use  to  speculate  on  which  course  would  have 
been  most  advantageous.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  earlier  use  of  the 
railway  may  compensate  for  its  great  cost  and  deficiencies  <kiring  the 
first  years.  The  Boston  railwavs  deserve  peculiar  attention  firom  the 
readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazme,  because  they  have  been  constructed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  commercial  city  to  aid  and  extend  its  trade,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic.  Their  success  is  as  complete  as  is  the  fidlure  of 
most  of  the  works  in  which,  unfortunately  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
the  cause  of  railways,  so  many  of  the  merchants  of  New  Yorii  have,  at 
different  times,  taken  stock.  The  results,  in  both  cases,  teach  the  same 
lesson  i  that  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  any  work, 
and  the  cost  at  which  those  objects  can  be  secured,  should  be  as  carefully 
weighed  and  maturely  considered  as  any  undertaking  of  equal  mkgnitude, 
in  ordinary  business,  would  be  by  merchants  of  the  first  class  for  capital 
and  character.  The  Eastern,  Lowell,  Worcester,  Providence,  New  Bed. 
ford  railways  and  their  branches,  have  succeeded  because  the  expenditure 
was  adapted  to  the  probable  income.  The  Stonington,  Long  Island, 
Harlem,  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railways  are  unsuccesmil  works,  because 
the  expenditure  was  not  adapted  to  the  probable  income.  The  Boston 
railways  were  viewed  as  permanent  investments,  conducing  alike  to  the 
advantage  of  the  capitalist  and  of  the  community.  The  o&er  railways, 
enumerated  above,  were  regarded  as  mere  speculations  by  stockjobbing, 
as  were  State  works  by  political  gamblers ;  both  equally  indifierent  to  t^ 
judgment  with  which  the  works  were  projected,  and  to  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  A  more  efficient  course  to  injure  the  cause  of  rail- 
ways and  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  country,  as  fiur  as  it  is  affected  by 
these  works,  could  not  have  been  devised. 
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When  the  puUic  mind  is  turned  in  on^  direction,  it  is  hard  to  divert  it, 
be  the  reasons  ever  so  cogent ;  and  public  woriu  must  remain  in  their 
present  lethargic  state,  untU  they  are  regarded  by  men  of  property  and 
intelligence  as  safe  and  permanent  investments.  This,  again,  can  never 
be  the  case  until  such  men  give  the  subject  their  serious  attention ;  the 
more  cautious  their  examinations  of  cost  and  income,  the  better  for  the 
cause  as  well  as  for  their  own  interests.  The  worthlessness  of  bank 
stock  as  an  investment,  its  very  trifling  ultimate  security,  the  downward 
tendency  of  "  lots"  since  the  fortunate  discovery,  during  the  Jast  few 
years,  that  much  land  remained  yet  unoccupied  in  this  country,  together 
with  the  general  failure  of  all  undertakings  not  based  on  honesty  and 
industry,  must  gradually  work  a  radical  change  in  the  manner  in  which 
railways  will,  in  future,  be  undertaken.  Before  many  years  elapse,  they 
must  be  regarded  throughout  the  Union  as  favorably  as  they  have  long 
been  in  Massachusetts  and  in  England. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  advocate  any  particular  railway 
or  system  of  railways,  but  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  draw  the  attention  of 
merchants  to  the  subject  of  internal  communication  generally ;  more 
especially  by  railways,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  advantages  they  would 
derive  frofia  being  permitted  to  regulate  the  mode  and  time  of  transporting 
their  own  commodities  to  and  from  the  west,  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  their  own  interests — ^in  other  words,  if  the  state  government 
would  only  "  let  them  alone."  w.  r.  c. 


Art.  IV.  INLAND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK, 

WITH  A  8B0KT  AOCOimT  OF  ITS  ORIGIN,  AlfD  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  TONNAOB  OF  THE  ERIE  OAKAL. 

The  first  idea  of  perfecting,  by  canals  and  locks,  a  continuous  water 
communication  between  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  source  in  particular.  It  originated  with  the  prolific  mother 
of  invention — Necessity. 

The  first  surveyor  who  explored  the  forest  between  the  tributaries  of 
the  Hudson  and  the  lakes,  may  have  entertained  the  idea,  and  have  had 
some  crude  notion  of  how  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  The  earliest  na^'i. 
gation  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  rivers  led  to  an  examination  of  the 
practicability  of  substituting  water  communication  for  land  carriage,  at 
the  diflerent  portages  on  those  rivers  ;  and  a  belief  in  the  practicability 
of  the  interior,  or  present  route  of  the  Erie  canal  was,  probably,  enter- 
tained as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  there  were  no  mountains  to  intercept 
its  course. 

As  early  as  1768,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  governor  of  the  colony  of  New 
York,  directed  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  the  "great 
inconvenience  and  delay,  attending  the  transportation  of  goods  at  the 
carrying  places  on  the  Mohawk  river,  between  Schenectady  and  Fort 
Stanwix,"  and  remarked  "  that  it  was  ob\ious  to  all  conversant  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  that  the  difficulty  could  easily  be  removed  by  sluices, 
upon  the  plan  of  those  in  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  France." 

The  Languedoc  canal  was  begun  in  1666  and  finished  in  1661,  and 
was  fiimished  with  both  locks  and  sluices. 
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In  1784  a  committee  of  the  assembly  reported,  '^  that  the  laudable 
proposals  of  Mr.  CoUes,  for  removing  obstructions  in  the  Mohawk  river, 
so  that  boats  of  burthen  maj  pass  the  same,  merit  encouragement."  In 
1791  an  act  was  passed  *'  concerning  roads  and  inland  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

In  1792,  nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Wes- 
tern and  Northern  Inland  Dock  Navigation  companies  were  incorporated. 
The  Northern  company  soon  expired ;  but  the  Western  company  com- 
pleted a  water  communication  from  Schenectady  to  the  falls  of  the  Oswe- 
go  river,  and  boats  of  burthen  were  passed  to  within  twelve  miles  of 
Oswego.  At  Oswego  foils  there  was  a  portage  of  a  mile,  and  the  navi- 
ffation  was  resumed  by  a  smaller  class  of  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  foils  to 
Lake  Ontario. 

The  woiiu  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  princi- 
pally  consisted  of  a  series  of  locks  and  a  canal,  at  the  foils  of  the  Mohawk 
at  Little  Falls,  a  canal,  with  locks,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  from  the  Mohawk 
river  to  Wood  creek,  (a  tributary  of  Oneida  lake  and  the  Oswego  river,) 
and  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  on  Wood  creek. 

The  company  were  in  the  receipt  of  tolls  as  early  as  1796,  and  were 
extending  their  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  down  to 
1812,  at  which  time  it  had  expended  $450,000.  The  state  became  a 
shareholder  in  1795,  and  subsequently  increased  its  interest  to  $92,000. 

A  boat  leaving  Schenectady  followed  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river 
to  Fort  Stanwix,  and  passing  by  the  canal  at  that  place  into  Wood  creek 
and  Oneida  lake,  entered  the  Oswego  river  eleven  miles  south  of  the  foils, 
and  twenty-three  miles  from  Oswego.  There  was  but  one  portage  in  the 
whole  distance  (at  Oswego  foils)  between  Schenectady  and  Lake  Ontario. 
To  the  honor  of  this,  the  pioneer  of  our  inland  navigation,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  opened  a  navigation  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles,  without  ever  receiving  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  ouUay, 
and  that  most  of  the  shareholders  undertook  the  enterprise  more  from 
patriotic  than  pecuniarv  motives.  However  imperfoct  the  navigation, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  superseded  it,  its  influence 
upon  the  prosperity,  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of  western  New  York, 
b  incalculable. 

In  1798  the  Niagara  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  for  ^Opening 
the  navigation  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario."  The  Niagara 
company  completed  no  work  of  importance,  and  the  navigation  was  first 
opened  in  1828  by  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals. 

In  1808  the  legislature  passed  a  law  directing  '*  An  accurate  survey 
of  the  rivers,  streams  and  waters,  in  the  usual  route  of  communicaticm 
between  the  Hudson  river  aud  Lake  Erie."  Not  without  a  decided  op. 
position,  and  an  unsuccessfol  effort  for  postponement  of  a  year. 

James  Geddes  received  the  appointment  of  engineer,  and  to  him  the 
honor  is  due  of  first  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  Erie  canal. 
Mr.  Geddes  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  in  spite  of  the  insignificant  appropriation  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  de- 
fi^y  expenses,  accomplished  an  exploration,  duringthe  year  1808,  which  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  canal  fix)m  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie. 

During  the  year  1817,  nine  years  after  Mr.  Geddes'  survey,  the  canal 
was  begun  ;  contracts  having  been  made  for  constructing  fifty-eight  miles. 
The  law,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  canal,  di^cted  the  middle 
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section,  extending  from  Utica  to  Seneca  river,  to  be  commenced  first. 
The  wisdom  of  the  measure  may  be  appreciated  when  we  recollect  that 
one  level  on  this  section  is  sixty-nine  miles  long,  and  that  upon  the  whole 
section  there  are  but  nine  locks. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  project  that  the  first  steps  taken 
should  be  such  as  would  ensure  its  early  completion,  and  the  mind  that 
suggested  the  opening  of  the  middle  section  first  displayed  no  ordinary 
samci^. 

Two  years  after,  in  1819,  seyenty-five  miles  of  the  middle  section  were 
completed,  at  a  cost  so  small  as  to  remove  any  doubts  of  the  ability  of 
the  state  to  complete  the  whole  canal.  The  popularity  of  the  canal  was 
also  fiiUy  established,  and  in  subsequent  elections  the  popular  vote  su8« 
tained  the  policy. 

The  completion  of  other  sections  of  the  canal  rapidly  followed,  and,  in 
1820,  the  middle  section,  ninety-six  miles,  was  finished ;  in  1822  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  canal  were  completed ;  in  1823,  two  hun- 
dred  and  eighty  miles ,  and  with  the  close  of  the  year  1825,  the  whole,  or 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles.  The  Champlain  canal,  begun  at 
the  same  time,  was  completed  with  the  year  1828. 

To  the  lovers  of  coincidence,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
number  nine  was  not  without  its  mystic  infiuence  upon  the  destinies  of 
our  inland  navigation ;  that  nine  years  after  the  Revolution  the  Western 
Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  was  incorporated ;  that  firom  1808  to 
1817,  nine  years,  legislative  wisdom  labored  with  the  idea  of  the  Erie 
canal ;  and  that  firom  1817  to  1825,  both  inclusive,  a  period  of  nine  years, 
the  labor  of  cmistnicting  the  canal  was  accomplished. 

The  state  has  completed,  up  to  the  present  year,  an  aggregate  length 
of  canals,  navisable  feeders  and  slackwater  navigation,  cf  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Erie  canal  is  the  main  artery  to  which  all 
other  canals,  owned  by  the  state,  are  tributary,  except  the  Champlain 
canal. 

The  following  canals  are  owned  by  the  state,  and  are  navigable.  The 
length  of  each  includes  side  cuts  and  navigable  feeders  :— 

AvcTUv  eoit 
per  mile,  per 

year,  of  repairs,  Date 

Kanie  of  Oanal.             Length                                        Average  cott,          ftom  189G  of  com- 

In  mllee.                Cost                    per  mile.                to  1843.  pletkm. 

Erie, 371         97,143,789  86       919,235  49        9636  00  1835 

Chsmplaiii,* 79           14^7,604  26          15,530  95        1,013  00  1834 

Oswego 38              565,437  35          14,879  93           678  87  1828 

Seneca^Cayogm,         23              236,804  74         10,395  85           664  65  1838 

Chemung,t 39              331,693  57            8,504  96           490  05  1833 

Crooked  Lake,,..            8              156,796  90          19.597  11            650  48  1834 

Chenango, 97           2,370,605  93          22,377  37           184  39  1837 

Oneida  Lake 6                50,000  00           8,333  33           581  10  1840 

Geneaee  Valley,.          53           1,401,791  90         26,957  53           252  65  1840 

713       913,414,533  43       918,814  29         9572  24 
The  annual  eTriAnditiira   for  rArtAim  him  nn  ftmftll   infliiAnrA   iinnn   fliA 
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that  the  amount  of  businecB  on  a  canal  has  no  infleence  upon  the  cost  of 
repairs.  The  £rie  and  Champhiin  canals  were  put  in  operation  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  business  on  the  Erie  canal  has  reached  a  point 
not  &r  below  its  maximum  capacity ;  while  the  busdness  on  the  Cham« 
phiin  canal  is,  and  always  has  been,  quite  limited.  The  annual  repairs 
upon  the  former  canal  have  cost,  per  mile,  about  60  per  cent  less  than 
those  of  the  latter.  That  this  b  not  accidental,  is  evident  by  the  cost  of 
repairs,  per  mile,  on  the  lateral  canals  which  have  been  longest  in  ope» 
ration. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  the  state  and  city  of  New  York, 
will  show  that  the  completion  o£  the  Erie  canal  is  an  epoch  from  which 
they  date  a  prosperity  without  precedent  in  their  commercial  history,  or 
pandlel  in  that  of  any  other  state  or  country.  Although  the  increase  of 
population,  from  1790  to  1610,  was  rapid  beyond  all  former  example,  it 
was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  wealth ;  and  western 
New  York,  though  rich  in  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil,  was  poor  in  every 
thing  else.  The  last  war  with  England,  by  causing  a  demand  for  pro* 
duce  on  the  frontier,  enabled  the  western  fitrmer  to  realize  in  money,  and 
reduce  or  extinguish  his  debt  at  the  land  office ;  but,  with  the  close  o{ 
the  war,  the  demand  ceased,  and  his  c<Nidition  was,  probably,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  lUinois  fiirmer  at  the  present  time. 

The  blast  of  war  which  blew  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury,  was  a  profitable  blast  for  the  conamercial  interests  of  the  city ;  but 
the  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  could  not  have  added  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  city,  if  the  valuation  of  properQr  in  1612  is  at  all  accurate.  The 
population  of  the  city  at  that  time  was  about  ninety-six  thousand,  and  the 
eomptrdler's  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  $20,245,040. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  to  the  present 
time,  the  interior  trade  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  now  employs  an 
aggregate  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  ship- 
ping entering  and  departing  from  the  city  of  New  York.  The  aggregate 
value  of  property  ascending  and  descending  the  state  canals  alone,  is 
about  equal  in  value  to  the  imports  at  the  port  of  New  Yoik. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  ajid  prosperity  of  the  state  and 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of 
weakh  which  followed  the  opening  of  inland  navigation  in  this  state : — 

Popalatloii  of        Popalatkm  of  Beal  and  personal       Real  and  penonal 

Yeara.                                   the  elate.               thecitr.  estate  of  tke  state.       eiCate  of  the  city. 

1790, 340,120      33,131     

1800, 586,050    •  60,489     

1810, 959.049      96,973     

1814, 95,519  $281,838,057   $77,398,243 

1816 1,043,236      95,519     82,074,200 

1817, 323,406,505    78,895,735 

1818, 314,913,695    80,154,091 

1819, 281,018,280    79,113,065 

1820, 1,372,812     123,706  256,021,494    69,530,753 

1821, 241,983.232    68,285,070 

1822, 245,626,878    71,289.144 

1823, 275,742,636    70»940,820 

1824 274,481,560    83,075,676 

1825, 1,616,458     166,086  314,787,970   101,160,046 

1830, 1,919,404     203,007  364,715,830   125,288,518 

1835, 2,174,517     270,089  514,329,941   218,723,703 

1840, 2,429,476     312,932  641,359,818   252,135,515 
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From  the  coitimencement  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1817,  to  its  ccHnpletion 
in  1825,  nine  years,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York 
was  74  per  cent,  but  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  only 
a  million  more  in  1824  than  it  was  in  1816. 

The  increase  ofpopulation  in  the  first  five  years  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  the  Efrie  canal  was  22  per  cent,  and  of  real  and  personal 
estate  24  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  fifleen  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  completion  of  the  canal  was  72  per  cent. 

Increase  ofpopulation  in  fifleen  jenn  after  the  completion  of  the  canal, 
or  fit)m  1825  to  1840,  88  per  cent,  and  of  proper^  149  per  cent.  The 
above  comparisons  are  no  less  remarkable  as  applied  to  the  population 
and  property  of  the  whole  state. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  has  advanced  the  commerce  of  the  up. 
per  lakes  fixmi  comparative  insignificance  to  the  foremost  rank.  Prior  to 
1818,  there  were  no  steamboats  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  aggregate  of 
American  tonnage  was  2,068  tons.  The  tonnage  owned  on  the  Canada 
side  was  inconsiderable. 

From  1817  to  1825,  there  were  but  three  steamboats  launched  upon 
the  upper  lakes.  The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1825,  including  steamboats, 
was  about  2,500  tons.  In  1840,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  steamboats 
alone  exceeded  17,000  tons ;  and  of  other  craft  there  was  about  18,000 
tons.  There  are  about  sixty  steamboats  now  employed  on  the  upper  lakes, 
and  the  number  of  other  vessels  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

The  increase  in  inland  navigation  is  shovm  by  the  following  table  of 
the  amount  of  tolls  collected  at  the  eastern  and  western  termini  of  the 
Erie  canal : — 


Tollt  colleeted 
Yean.  at  Buflklo  and 

Black  Rock. 

1829, 925,957  38 

1830, 48,958  64 

1831, 66,409  19 

1832, "  58,232  09 

1833, 73,812  79 

1834, 91,203  44 

1835, 106,913  35 


Toll!  collected 
at  Albany  and 

Wert  Troy. 
9246,703  15 
336,816  28 
438,901  92 
396,965  60 
495,760  29 
377,781  44 
511,073  62 


Tolla  collected 

Yean.  at  Bufflao  and 

Black  Rock. 

1836, 9158,085  05 

1837, 128,024  09 

1838, 202,410  66 

1839, 254,961  52 

1840, 375,581  74 

1841, 432,622  58 

1842, 410,215  65 


Tolla  eoUeeted 

at  Albany  and 

Wert  Troy. 

9549,574  95 
408,481  43 
539,586  33 
510,129  93 
445,324  36 
564,363  79 
419,801  97 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  tolls  collected  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Erie  canal  have  steadily  increased  in  amount,  with  two  exceptions  only ; 
and  that,  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  all  the  state  canals,  there  are  seven 
exceptions  in  the  same  time,  or  in  fourteen  years.  As  early  as  1833,  the 
tolls  collected  at  the  Hudson  river  had  nearly  reached  half  a  million ;  and 
down  to  1842  they  had  not  reached,  in  any  year,  $600,000.  The  tolls  at 
the  western  terminus  have  increased  9336,403  in  the  same  time ;  and,  ft>r 
1842,  nearly  equal  in  amount  those  collected  at  the  Hudson  river. 

Further  evidence  of  the  increase  of  the  western  trade  is  fiimished  by 
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The  same  ateadj  inereaae  in  tonnAge,  as  in  tollB,  at  tbe  western  ter- 
minus, and  like  fluctuatioB  in  toanaf^,  as'  in  tolls,  at  tJbe  eastern  teaninus, 
is  shown  by  the  table.  If  anj  further  evidence  were  wanting  to  show 
that  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes  is  rapidlj  fumishinff  a  tonnage  that  will 
not  only  pay  the  expense  of  repairs  of  the  Erie  canal,  (as  it  does  at  pres* 
ent,)  but  will  also  pay  the  interest  upon  its  cost,  the  following  tables  will 
furnish  it  2^ — 

I^roperty  ardrios  at  BttffiUo  from  otlia  itatw,  and 
■hii     " 


Menkandlae  and  Airoitare  anivtaf  at  Bal&lo  by 

canal,  and  8hln>ed  tt)  oftber  Mates. 
Tears.  Tnu. 

1835, 23,140 

1836, 35,809 

1837, 27.567 

1838 35,567 

1839, 31,887 

1840, 20,463 

1841, 26,598 

1842 22,897 

The  tonnage  from  other  states,  and  shipped  at  the  western  terminus  of 
the  canal,  exceeds  the  tonnage  at  the  eastern  terminus,  which  passed  upon 
the  Erie  canal,  by  37,601  tons. 


lipped  on  the  canal. 

Years.  TVm. 

1835, 22,124 

1836, 36,273 

1837, 42,229 

1838, 68,187 

1839, 90.793 

1840. 125,539 

1841, 179,537 

1842, 179,437 


iViohaee,  and  estimated  value  €€ . 
at  the  Hudson  river  by  all  the 
Years.  Tons. 

1834 553.596 

1835, 753,191 

1836, €96,347 

1837, 611,781 

1838, 640,481 

1839. 602,128 

1840, 669,012 

1841, 774.334 

1842. 666,626 


prof>erty  arriving 

state  canals. 

Falue. 

913,405,029 

20.525.446 

26,932,470 

21,822,354 

23,038,510 

20,168,199 

23,213,573 

27,225,322 

22,751,013 


Aggremte  tonnage  on  all  of  the 
ccnding  and  deBcendlng,  and  its 
Years.  7\ms. 

1834, 668,438 

1835, 882,801 

1836, 1,310.807 

1837. 1,171.296 

1838, 1,333,011 

1839. 1,435,713 

1840, 1,416,046 

1841, 1,521,661 

1842, 1,236,931 


state  canals,  a«- 
eetimated  value. 
Falus. 


$67,634,343 
55,809,288 
65,746,559 
73.399,764 
66,303.892 
92,202.929 
60,016.608 


The  value  of  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  1840,  was  $60,440,750 ; 
and  of  exports,  $34,264,080.  Aggregate  value  of  exports  and  imports  by 
foreign  and  American  vessels,  $94,704,830 ;  exceeding,  by  two  and  a  half 
millions,  the  value  of  property  moved  on  the  state  canals  in  1842. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  arriving  at  the  Hudson  river 
by  canal,  and  the  aggregate  ascending  and  descending  tonnage,  has  been 
nearly  stationary  for  the  last  seven  years ;  and  that  the  tonnage  from  the 
upper  lakes,  passing  on  the  canal,  is  five  times  greater  than  it  was  seven 
years  since— the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  the  state  being  about  equal 
to  the  increase  of  tonnage  from  other  states. 

It  is  from  the  western  states  bordering  the  lakes,  that  we  are  to  receive 
any  material  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  the  canals ;  and  unless  it  arrives 
from  that  quarter,  the  business  of  our  canals  will  not  yield  a  much  larger 
income  than  it  does  at  present. 
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The  state  of  Ohio  completed  the  Ohio  canal  in  1633.  Since  then,  she 
has  completed  canals,  which  make  the  aggregate  length  of  her  artificial 
naviffation  785  miles. 

The  navigation  is  now  open  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Wabash  river,  in 
the  state  of  Indiana. 

The  Illinois  canal,  (next  in  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  to  the  Ohio  canal,)  has  been  suspended,  although  more  than 
half  completed. 

The  trade  with  Wisconsin  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  canal  which 
will,  at  some  future  day,  connect  the  Wisconsin  river  with  Green  Bay, 
will  convey  the  produce  of  that  territory  to  the  upper  lakes. 

The  British  government,  by  the  enlargement  of  some,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  other  canals,  which  will  pass  vessels  carrying  a  burthen  of  three 
hundred  tons  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  upper  lakes,  are  furnishing  a  prac- 
tical solution  to  a  problem  of  no  small  importance  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Ailer  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  canals,  if  it  shall  be  found 
profitable  for  British  vessels  to  trade  directly  with  the  states  bordering  the 
lakes.  New  England  vessels  will  likewise  make  it  profitable ;  and  the 
greatest  manufiu^turers  of  either  continent  may  drive  a  keener  trade,  and 
more  active  competition,  than  has  ever  before  been  witnessed,  without  our 
being  able  to  share  in  the  profits,  by  doing  the  carrying  trade. 

We  may  anathematize  the  frozen  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  if 
it  shall  be  found,  after  a  series  of  years,  that  commercial  adventure  nets 
a  clear  gain,  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  will  not  be  heeded,  and  the  loss  of 
human  life  disregarded.  In  five  years  afler  the  completion  of  the  Canadian 
canals,  or  by  1850,  the  question  will  be  fully  examined  and  settled.  If  it  shall 
turn  out  that  the  trade  of  the  lake  states,  (states  that  can  sustain  a  denser 
population  than  any  others,)  can  be  more  advantageously  done  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  if  the  expectations  of  the  British  government  are  realized, 
there  will  then  be  no  necessity  for  enlarging  the  Erie  canal,  and  we  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  residuum  of  a  trade  which  we  now 
have  entire.  h.  s.  d. 


Abt.  v.— commerce  of  the  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  that  broad  and  fertile  tract 
of  alluvial  soil  lying  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  including  the  territorial  areas  of  the  most  prominent  states  of  the 
west,  possesses,  in  the  Mississippi  river,  a  commercial  outlet  magnificent 
in  its  features,  and  in  all  respects  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ex- 
tensive region  that  it  waters.  Taking  its  rise  firom  the  rice  lakes  of  the 
remote  north,  and  receiving  important  tributaries  which  interlock  their 
channels  &r  through  the  interior,  it  supplies  a  most  important  track  of 
navigation  to  the  increasing  trade  and  commerce  of  Louisiana  and  Ark- 
ansas, Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  states  of 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  the  territories  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin — a  section  of  the  republic  which  may  already  be  regarded  as 
the  agricultural  storehouse  of  our  country.  Coursing  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles,  it  traverses  a  cold,  as  well  as  a  tropical  climate  ;  the  land 
of  enduring  snows,  and  the  ranging-ground  of  the  remote  savage  and  the 
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fiur-tnuler ;  the  land  of  the  wheat  and  the  rice-fieldf  the  cotton  and  the 
sugar  plantation ;  the  solitary  wildemesa,  and  the  opulent  mart ;  supply, 
ing  the  main  bulk  of  the  trade  to  an  important  emporium  of  the  we8t--4he 
city  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  our  design  to  devote  the  present  paper  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  this  most  striking  artery  of  our  inland 
navigation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  allude  to  a  fitct  which  has  long  been  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  much  individual  hazard,  and  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  lives  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It  is  perhaps  well  known  that  the 
bed  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed of  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  the  latter  of  which  are  covered  with 
large  trees.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  current  of  the  stream  rises, 
the  banks  not  unfirequently  fall,  and  these  trees  are  carried  ofi*  by  the 
stream.  The  sand  and  earthy  substance  adheres  to  the  root,  causing  that 
part  to  sink,  and  to  leave  the  tree  anchored  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  De- 
posits  of  sand  are  thus  formed  about  the  roots,  and  the  obstruction  thus 
produced  firequently  forces  the  channel  in  another  direction.  By  the  action 
of  the  water  or  the  ice,  the  branches  are  worn  ofiT,  leaving  a  stem  which 
sometimes  projects  above  water,  sometimes  is  submerged  a  few  feet,  and 
sometimes  is  so  deeply  buried  beloV  the  surfitce  as  to  be  entirely  conceal- 
ed fipom  sight.  These  obstructions,  which  present  themselves  with  greater 
or  less  firequency  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, vary  in  danger  according  to  the  position  in  which  they  chance  to 
be  placed.  They  are  termed  ^mags;"  and,  coming  into  collision  with 
the  steamboats  at  midnight,  or  during  a  fog,  are  the  source  of  no  small 
discomfort  to  passengers — ^not  unfirequently  forcing  a  hole  through  the 
boat,  sinking  the  hull,  injuring  the  cargo,  and  even  destroying  lives. 

These  obstacles  most  commonly  occur  in  the  bends  of  the  rivers,  or  in 
those  parts  where  the  currents  are  obstructed  by  islands  or  sand  bars. 
Indeed,  they  present  themselves  occasionally  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
boats  are  fenced  in  by  these  fallen  trees,  insomuch  that  a  boat-master 
upon  the  Missouri  was  recently  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  them ;  and 
they  tend  to  impede  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cfdl  for  the  attention  of  Congress.  With  that  view,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  St«  Louis  have  adopted  vigorous  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  &e  Mississippi  river  and  its 
principal  tributaries,  and  also  the  St.  Louis  harbor.  A  body  of  statistical 
nets  connected  with  the  commerce  of  that  river,  has  been  compiled,  and 
submitted  to  the  chamber  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Chambers,  demonstrating  the 
amount  of  the  actual  commerce  now  carried  on  upon  that  river,  ana  the 
motives  which  would  call  for  the  aid  of  the  general  government  to  remove 
the  obstructions  upon  what  may  now  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  highwajrs  of  the  nation.  He  who  has  had  occasion  to  traverse 
the  Mississippi,  in  one  of  the  numerous  steamboats  which  ply  upon  that 
river,  maj  perchance  have  been  cast  in  contact  with  one  of  those  numerous 
snags  which  beset  the  stream,  causing  a  degree  of  confusion,  if  not  a  dam- 
age, which   it  is  highly  desirable  might  be  prevented.     The  amount  of 
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rior,  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantationi,  which  send  their  cargoes  abroad 
from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  ■ 
the  tobacco  wliich  is  yearly  shipped  from  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi  and  Illinois — together  with  the  manufitctured  articles 
imported  and  exported  from  those  states,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  its 
agricultural  products,  and  the  importance,  as  places  of  shipment,  of  the 
numerous  ports  upon  the  riyer — all  tend  to  present  additional  claims  for 
the  aid  of  Congress. 

The  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  hare  so  long  impeded  the  Mis- 
sissippi navigation,  would  seem  to  be  a  no  very  difficult  object.  The  most 
convenient  instrument  for  that  purpose  is  tenned  a  snag-boaij  which,  with 
its  machineiy,  will  usually  remove  about  twenty  per  day ;  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  boat  being  fifty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  requiring  fifly  men ;  and 
the  expense  of  construction  being  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  thousand 
ddlars.  The  numerous  wrecks  of  snagged  steamboats,  which  strew  that 
noble  river — the  &ct  that  fi^ights  and  persons  fi*om  nearly  half  of  the 
Union  are  afloat  continually  upon  its  bosom — that  nearly  six  millions  of 
people,  residing  in  the  bordering  territory,  would  be  benefited  in  greater 
or  less  degree  by  the  improvement ;  and  that  the  imports  and  exports  of 
nine  states  and  two  territories,  which  ridrt  its  banks,  must  pass  along  its 
waters,  tend  materially  to  strengthen  the  claims  which  have  been  urged 
before  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  its  navigation.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  are  sailing  ^pon  its  surface  during  the  season  of 
navigation — ^property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  are  risked  upon 
its  viraters.  The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  east  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  because  the  advance  of  freights  b  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation ;  and  the  losses 
of  insurance  companies,  yearly,  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
Moreover,  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  which  skirts  it  has  been  subdued 
to  cultivation ;  and  the  bright  prospects  of  wealth  and  strength  that  are 
continually  luifolding,  fix>m  the  developing  resources  of  the  soil,  are  ever 
adding  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  desired  improvement  as  a  merely 
mercantile  enterprise,  important  from  the  &ct  that,  of  the  total  number  of 
«teamboat  losses  throughout  the  whole  countiy,  the  greater  proportion 
occur  upon  the  Mississippi  river. 

Passing  by  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  smaller  intermediate  ports, 
which  now  constitute  valuable  depots  of  trade,  and  points  of  shipment  for 
the  produce  of  the  interior,  we  reach  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  That,  from 
its  geographical  position,  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
cement  cities  in  the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  to  this  point  we  shall  now 
direct  our  special  attention.  This  point,  down  to  the  year  1836,  was  but 
little  more  than  a  trading  village ;  and  its  rapid  advance  may  be  pretty 
accuratelv  iudired  fit>m  the  &ct  that  it  now  containR  a  noDiilAtinn  nf  nhnutt 
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minor  manu&ctures.  The  measure  of  iU  trade  may  also  be  judged  some- 
what from  the  &ct  that  the  whole  amount  of  marine  insurances  in  the  citj, 
including  boat-hulls  and  cai^oes,  and  embracing  only  property  at  risk  upon 
the  rivers,  is  set  down  at  958,021,986 ;  and  adding  to  this  the  sum  of  33^ 
per  cent  for  property  not  insured,  or  insured  at  other  places,  we  have  a 
total  of  $77,362,648. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  St.  Louis  and  the  adjacent  country, 
of  which  it  is  the  commercial  emporium,  are  lead,  tobacco,  fiirs  and  pel- 
tries, hemp,  flour,  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  of  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  live  cattle  of  various  sorts,  which  are 
shipped  to  the  south  in  flat  or  keelboats. 

We  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  article  of  lead,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  received  at  St.  Louis  for  export  from  the  Galena  mines,  and  that 
is  either  consumed  in  the  city,  sent  to  the  Ohio,  or  shipped  to  New  Or- 
leans. The  lead  mines  of  Washington,  and  other  southern  counties,  are, 
however,  below  St.  Louis ;  yet  the  great  bulk  of  this  article  is  most  com- 
monly shipped  from  that  port,  through  the  agency  of  mercantile  houses 
and  by  boats,  to  New  Orleans.  Subjoined  is  the  statistical  return  of  the 
receipts  of  lead  at  St.  Louis,  fr^m  the  Galena  mines,  for  three  years,  end- 
ing  in  1841 : — 

1839, pigs    375,000 

1840, 390,000 

1841, 425,000 

The  receipts  of  lead  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  same  period,  are  as 
follows : — 

1839, pigs    300,000 

1840, 352,000 

1841, 423,000 

Each  pig  averages  60  lbs.,  and  accordingly  the  total  amount  may  be 
estimated  at  29,325,000  lbs.,  which,  at  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound, 
would  make  the  value  of  the  trade  $1,026,375.  It  is  said  that  the  lead 
mines  in  the  southern  part  of  Missouri  yield  only  about  one-fifth  part  of 
the  product  of  the  Galena  mines ;  and,  according  to  that  estimate,  the 
whole  lead  trade  would  scarcelv  fall  short  of  one  million  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars — ^more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  which  is 
transported  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  whole  navigable  length  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Another  principal  item  of  St.  Louis  export  consists  of  tobacco.  Of  the 
tobacco  crop  of  Missouri,  it  is  stated,  by  a  house  engaged  in  the  trade,  that 
the  shipments  from  that  port,  during  the  year  1841,  did  not  much  vary 
from  nine  thousand  hogsheads,  of  which  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
passed  through  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  subjoined  quality  and  value ;  pre- 
mising, however,  that  the  present  crop  will  range  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  hogsheads. 

2,000  hhds.  Btrips^ worth  in  Europe        $175,=$350,000 

2,500  firsts, «       N.Orleans    120,       300,000 
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Another  peculiarly  interesting  feature  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  trade  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that 
of  other  independent  traders,  including  the  fur  trade  of  nearly  all  the 
northern  and  northwestern  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  concentrates  at  that  point.  The  value,  to  that  city,  of  the  trade  in 
clothfit,  blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  traffic,  exclusive  of  annu- 
ities, the  pay  of  hands,  and  the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats,  &c.,  has  been 
estimated,  by  individuals  ^miliar  with  the  trade,  as  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
exportation  of  fijrs,  bufialo-robes,  and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade, 
which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  independently  of  the  home  consumption, 
and  the  amount  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  the  west,  during  the 
year  1641,  was  between  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred  thous- 
and dollars ;  and  that  the  entire  flu*  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  This  trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that 
were  collected  by  the  various  Indian  tribes  fi*om  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  and  fi*om  the  Columbia  to  the  California.  The  American  Fur 
Company,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
a  million  of  dollars  ;  and  into  this,  as  well  as  the  Messrs.  Brent's  company 
upon  the  Arkansas,  have  been  merged  several  smaller  companies.  They 
employ  a  number  of  steam  and  other  boats,  and  several  thousands  of 
men.  These  boats,  at  least  once  a  year,  ascend  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  fi*eighted  exclusively  with  supplies  for  trade  in  furs 
with  the  several  Indian  tribes  between  the  state  Une  and  that  river,  and 
also  with  the  tribes  extending  thence  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pa- 
cific. The  furs  and  peltries  thus  collected  through  that  extensive  tract  of 
territory,  as  well  as  those  purchased  by  the  Mexicans,  traverse  a  consid- 
erable  portion  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  rivers ;  but  the  trade  has, 
as  is  well  known,  become  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  has  suffered 
substantia]  drawbacks  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  certainty  in  the  plans 
upon  which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 

Another  important  staple  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis  is  that  of  hemp, 
which  is  now,  in  fact,  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  Not  only  are  there  now  in  existence  two  large 
manufactories  of  bagging  and  bale  rope,  but  several  rope  walks,  which 
produce  this  article  with  considerable  profit.  One  thousand  four  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  of  hemp  were  exported  last  year,  of  which  sixteen  hundred 
tons,  grown  in  the  state,  were  shipped  to  Kentucky,  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  1841  was  double 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that,  including  the  state  of  Illinois,  the 
fitrmers  of  which  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  hemp,  the  total  crop  during  the  year  1842  was  about  ten  thousand 
tons,  which,  in  a  raw  state,  is  doubtless  worth  $200,000,  but,  when  man- 
u&ctured,  as  most  of  it  is,  and  shipped  to  the  south,  would  equal  double 
that  sum. 

A  ^^*k<.>.  ^r  a1 4. i..«i.i^ 1-.  ei a*    t •-   :« i.    i «.» 
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the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi  affording  about  an  equal  quantity,  the 
larger  portion  of  that  produced  on  the  upper  Mississippi  being  consumed 
in  the  lead  mines,  by  the  Indians,  and  also  at  the  various  military  posts 
in  this  quarter.  A  part  of  that  which  is  provided  upon  the  Missouri  is 
consumed  by  the  Indians,  the  for  companies,  and  by  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  stationed  upon  the  frontier.  Flour  and  wheat  also  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  export  trade  of  St.  Louis  and  in  1841  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  barrels  of  flour  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  shipped  from  that  port,  be- 
sides a  large  amount  of  horses,  mules,  heads  of  cattle  and  hogs,  which 
are  sent  southward  by  the  flat  or  keelboats,  which  may  be  seen  continu- 
ally plying  upon  the  river.  Besides  the  articles  which  we  have  enume- 
rated,  the  eihaustless  fertility  of  the  soil,  stretching  away  in  broad  expanse 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  easy  navigation  afibrded  by 
that  river,  will,  doubtless,  give  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis  a  control  of  the 
southwestern  market,  and  enable  her  to  exchange  the  vast  amount  of  beefj 
pork,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  the  other  agricultural  products  pro- 
duced in  the  adjacent  region,  for  eastern  merchandize,  and  while  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  surrounding  region  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  United 
States  with  meat  and  bread  stuffi,  its  mineral  resources,  and  the  coal  to 
manufacture  the  metals,  so  largely  yielded  by  the  earth,  will  enable  it  to 
fiunish  to  the  entire  country  enough  of  iron  and  lead  for  its  entire  con- 
sumption. 

Nor  are  the  imports  of  this  inland  city  of  less  importance  than  its 
exports.  A  large  amount  of  goods,  of  various  sorts,  required  by  the 
population  along  its  shores,  was,  in  1841,  imported  from  the  east,  the 
south,  and  the  Ohio,  and  estimated  at  the  value  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars;  all  traversing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  those 
articles  imported  into  St.  Louis,  such  as  hardware,  queens  and  china 
ware,  Grerman  and  French  goods,  linens,  wines  and  liquors,  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  were  received  directly  from  Europe. 
Besides,  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  between  that  city  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  states  of  New  Mexico,  annually  amounting  in  value  to  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  goods  are  oflen  purchased  here 
and  transported  by  boats  to  Independence,  upon  the  Missouri,  and  thence 
are  carried  in  wagons  across  the  country.  This  trade  employs  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons.  No  inconsiderable  an  item  to 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  fomished  by  the  supplies  for  the  United  States 
army,  such  as  arms,  clothing,  and  rations,  which  amount  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  transport  over  the  rivers 
to  their  destined  points.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  extent 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  by  steam,  that,  upon  this  river  and  its 
tributaries,  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  boats  regularly  plied  during  the 
year  1841,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifly  were  employed  in  the  St.  Louis 
trade,  and  eighty-three  steamboats  were,  in  part,  owned  by  citizens  of 
that  place  ;  some  of  them  being  run  from  the  Ohio  to  Peoria,  upon  the 
Dlinois,  and  to  Galena  upon  the  Mississippi,  while  others  are  now  em- 
ployed in  a  direct  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  various  points  upon  the 
Missouri,  making  St.  Louis  a  stopping  point.  It  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  commerce  of  the  river,  to  state  that  the  ex- 
ports  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboats,  keel,  or  flatboats, 
either  carried  direct  or  sold  along  the  coast,  consist  of  flax-seed,  tobacco. 
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wheat,  whiskey,  shot,  hides,  hemp,  castor  oil,  corn,  meal,  buffalo  robes, 
beeswax,  rope,  butter,  bagging,  beans,  Rirs  and  peltries,  green  fruit,  dried, 
tallow,  bacon,  bee(  dried  com,  flour,  lard,  lead,  oats,  potatoes,  pork,  on- 
ions, and  live  cattle. 

But  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  St.  Louis  as  an  inland  city,  that, 
from  its  position,  must  be  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  a  wide  extent  of  sur- 
rounding territory,  we  advance  by  the  cities  of  Vicksburg,  Natchez  and 
other  minor  places,  serving  as  valuable  points  of  shipment  for  the  produce 
of  the  interior,  and  soon  reach  the  commercial  emporium  at  its  mouth, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Here  is  the  grand  entrepot  of  foreign  com- 
merce, and  the  natural  point  of  export.  The  mighty  stream  of  products, 
which  are  continually  pouring  down  through  the  Mississippi,  finds  in  New 
Orleans  its  grand  reservoir,  and  here  also  is  the  depot,  whence  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  freights  imported  from  abroad  are  shipped  into  the 
interior.  Here,  also,  is  the  rallying  point  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
population,  the  seat  of  mingled  yet  refined  manners,  opulence  and  want, 
splendor  and  po\'Bi1y ;  exhibiting  all  the  characteristics  of  an  Atlantic 
city  in  its  thronged  marts  and  its  tumultuous  and  crowded  streets.  Stand- 
ing upon  its  levee,  one  may  behold,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  fleets 
of  vessels,  either  setting  sail  for  foreign  ports,  or  taking  in  their  canvas  and 
running  into  the  docks,  laden  with  freights  from  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  the  most  prominent  ports  of  Europe.  It  is  here  that  the  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  tobacco,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  other  agricultural  products, 
either  transported  from  the  interior  to  the  frontier  or  brought  down  the 
river  in  the  pufHng  low  pressure  steamer,  or  the  numerous  strange  water 
crafl  which  ply  upon  that  stream,  are  accumulated  for  export  to  our 
northern  states  or  to  foreign  ports ;  and  it  is  here  that  one  may  find  the 
most  thorou^  representation  of  the  mingled  population  scattered  along 
the  Mississippi  valley.  We  may  judge  somewhat  of  the  amount  of  this 
commerce  from  the  fact,  that,  besides  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
steamboats  which  regularly  ply  upon  the  river,  and  that  vast  train  of  keel 
and  flatboats  that  are  sent  down  from  the  upper  ports  with  produce  or  live 
stock  from  the  interior,  there  were  in  the  month  of  December,  1842,  as 
we  learn  from  the  New  Orleans  price  current  of  that  date,  in  its  port  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  ships,  forty-six  barques,  forty-four  brigs,  and 
nineteen  schooners,  either  unloading,  taking  in  their  cargoes,  or  awaiting 
a  more  auspicious  season  for  future  voyages.  We  conclude  this  condensed 
view  of  the  conunerce  of  the  Mississippi  with  an  expression  of  our  thanks 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  their  valuable 
document,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  the  pre- 
sent  paper ;  and  we  trust  that  this  important  commercial  avenue  of  the 
^^'est  may  receive  such  aid  as  its  prominence  as  a  national  highway  would 
seem  to  invoke. 
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aet.  vl—free  trade. 

MA.  WOODBURY'S  VIEWS  OP  THE  TARIFF. 

The  views  put  forth  by  this  gentleman,  in  his  lecture  before  the  New 
York  Free  Trade  Association,  do  not,  in  ail  respects,  coincide  with  the 
writer  of  the  present  paper.  They  are  tolerant  towards  a  mode  of  taxa- 
tion  which  we  deem  injurious  to  trade,  and  inordinately  burdensome  to 
tax-payers.  We  therefore  wish  to  state  our  objections  to  them  in  due 
season,  since  they  are  views  entertained  by  other  leading  politicians,  and 
likely  to  become  the  policy  of  the  nation,  if  not  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  people.  Whether  these  leaders  regard  the  revenue  from  customs  as 
the  best,  or  only  as  the  best  at  present  attainable,  is  not  for  us  to  inquire 
in  these  pages ;  but,  leaving  constitutional  questions  out  of  view,  and  leav- 
ing the  real  or  supposed  opinions  of  the  multitude  of  voters  to  the  guess- 
work of  nominating  juntos,  we  propose  to  show  that  the  true  interests  of 
the  world,  the  country,  and  the  people,  require,  as  the  ultimate  and  fixed 
policy,  a  total  abandonment  of  this  species  of  taxation ;  and  that  the  tar- 
diness of  our  government,  in  relation  to  this  reform,  is  too  great,  too  much 
indulged  by  the  public,  and  not  without  unfavorable  effects  on  the  legisla- 
tion of  other  nations. 

Having  replied  in  a  very  able  manner  to  the  usual  arguments  against 
firee  trade,  Mr.  Woodbury  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  the  necessity  of 
revenue  warrants  a  tax  on  commerce.  He  says — **  A  tariff  on  imports, 
not  much  exceeding  the  tax  levied  on  other  kinds  of  property  by  the  states 
or  the  federal  government,  does  not  prevent  trade  from  being  equally  free 
with  all  other  kinds  of  business.  Nor  is  such  taxation  unjust ;  for,  when 
equal,  it  treats  all  with  like  favor,  and  merely  makes  all  pay,  as  all  should, 
in  a  just  ratio  for  the  ordinary  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  all  kinds  of 
property.  The  true  practical  motto,  then,  where  taxation  becomes  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  economical  administration  of  the  government,  is,  not 
'  free  trade,  and  no  duties,'  but  ^  free  trade,  and  low  duties ;'  the  latter  be- 
ing no  higher  than  what  is  required  for  revenue  alone,  and  only  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  tax  which  is  generally  imposed  on  other  property  in  the 
country  under  eur  mixed  forms  of  government.  But,  while  the  ordinary 
rate  of  taxation  on  most  other  property  is  not,  by  the  states,  over  five  per 
cent  on  its  value,  and  oflen  not  one,  the  existing  tariff  is  seldom  less  than 
twenty  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  eighty  or  a  hundred." 

By  this  extract,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  this  portion  of  his  lecture, 
it  may  be  seen  that  he  considers  equalUy  a  necessary  condition  in  taxa- 
tion. We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  this ;  but  we  will  for  the  present 
grant  it,  and  show  that  it  conflicts  with  the  view  he  attempts  to  sustain  by 
it.  But  first,  to  make  the  matter  clear,  we  must  observe  that  there  is  a 
fidlacy  in  comparing,  in  the  way  he  does,  the  tax  of  one  or  fi\&  per  cent, 
levied  by  the  states,  with  that  of  twenty  or  a  hundred,  levied  by  the  na- 
tion— ^the  one  being  on  capital,  the  other  on  revenue.  One  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  a  &rm  or  mill,  is  equal  to  a  fiflh  or  seventh  of  its  rent — 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  average  duties  since  1816.  Hence,  though  it  may 
'  serve  as  an  argument  against  the  existing  tarifi*,  it  will  not  serve  as  an  ar- 
gument fi)r  such  low  duties  as  we  hope  Mr.  W.  intends  to  advocate. 

But,  in  levying  this  tax  on  domestic  products,  the  states  indirectly  tax 
the  ciHmnodities  for  which  they  are  exchanged — if,  then,  duties  be  afler- 
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wards  imposed,  the  taxation  becomes  double.  If  a  farmer  pays  a  tax  equal 
to  a  fifth  of  all  that  remains  to  him  after  paying  the  cost  of  cultivation,  he 
obtains  so  much  less  of  foreign  goods  in  exchange  for  his  produce— for 
the  foreigner  does  not  pay  a  higher  price  for  produce  in  consequence  of 
our  taxation ;  and  if,  when  he  brings  home  the  pay  for  his  remaining  four- 
fifths  of  his  nett  produce,  the  government  takes  a  fifth  of  that,  it  gets  in 
all  thirty-six  per  cent  on  the  foreign  goods,  or  sixteen  more  than  it  receives 
on  domestic.  All  tariff  imposts  are  an  increase  of  taxes  equal  before  ; 
and  they  must  be  lower  than  is  contemplated,  by  any  low-tariflf  men  we 
know,  if  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  condition  stated  by  Mr.  W.,  that 
they  shall  *^  not  much  exceed  the  taxes  levied  by  the  states,"  &c.  Equal- 
ity, strictly,  forbids  any  duties — it  demands  "free  trade,  and  no  duties  ;" 
and  the  moderate  inequality  which  Mr.  Woodbury  seems  willing  to  tol- 
erate, even  this  will  by  no  means  allow  the  duties  necessary  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Our  design,  and  the  narrow  space  that  can  be  spared  in  a 
journal,  will  not  allow  us  further  to  pursue  this  branch ;  but  we  cannot 
i*efrain  fi*om  remarking  that,  when  a  statesman  builds  up  a  system,  it  is 
not  advisable  for  him  deliberately  to  put  into  it  what  he  believes  to  be  a 
false  principle.  If  he  affirms  equality  to  be  right,  let  him  insist  on  it, 
and  not  tolerate  a  moderate  intermixture  of  a  contrary  principle.  For 
ourself^  we  question  the  necessity  of  equality,  in  the  sense  here  implied ; 
but  whatever  weight  it  may  have,  is  wholly  in  favor  of  fi^e  trade,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Since  this  argument  in  favor  of  duties  is  shown  to  rest  on  a  singular 
oversight  of  the  fact  that,  without  duties,  the  equality  already  exists,  and 
would  be  destroyed  by  duties,  we  may  notice  some  argtunents  against 
them,  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  W. ;  namely,  the  compound  profits  on  duties, 
and  the  increase  of  price  of  domestic  goods,  with  profits  thereon,  all  which 
are  paid  by  consumers,  without  the  least  benefit  to  the  government.  Mer- 
chants  of  good  standing  inform  us  that  the  profits  of  importers  average  10 
per  cent  on  what  it  costs  them  to  get  their  goods  into  their  stores ;  those 
of  jobbers,  15  to  18  per  cent;  those  of  retailers,  at  least  25  per  cent, 
taking  the  whole  country  through.  On  a  given  article,  the  importer  pays 
one  dollar  duty — he  sells  it  to  the  jobber ;  the  jobber  to  the  retailer ;  he 
to  the  consumer,  each  charging  his  profit.  Hence,  the  dollar  becomes 
81X1. 10X1. 165X1.25=$1.60.  Thus,  it  appears  that  sixty  cents  on 
every  dollar  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of  collecting  taxes 
in  a  way  which  subjects  them  to  profits.  But  this  is  a  small  fraction  of 
what  results  from  the  effects  produced  by  the  tariff  on  domestic  goods. 
Under  the  present  tariff,  by  the  estimate  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures,  the  value  of  protected  goods  imported  annually,  is 
1545,000,000 ;  of  those  made  at  home,  $400,000,000.    We  suppose  that  the 
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wars,  arising  from  this  system.  But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
detect  all.  The  valuation  is  made  in  this  country,  not  according  to  the 
invoice  price,  but  according  to  the  price  of  domestic  goods  of  the  same 
quality—hence  the  duties  may  be  increased  &r  beyond  the  nominal  rate. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  however,  is  not  friendly  to  an  evil  so  enormous.  High 
duties  he  condemns.  But  no  tarifi*can  be  unattended  by  the  evil  of  profits 
upon  them  ;  and  the  tariff  of  equal  duties,  which  he  advocates,  cannot  fail 
to  raise  prices  on  a  large  amount  of  goods.  A  rate  of  less  than  10,  per- 
haps  15  per  cent,  will  not  support  the  government ;  and  this  rate  will 
afford  efficient  protection  to  cheap  articles — hence,  much  of  the  evil  will 
continue,  if  **  /oto  duties^^  be  levied.  Even  if  we  adopt  a  tariff  from  which 
the  principle  of  protection  is  rigidly  excluded,  which  taxes  only  teas,  and 
other  articles  that  we  cannot  produce,  still  at  least  918,000,000  will  be 
paid  for  profits  on  duties,  which  will  in  no  respect  benefit  the  government. 

We  could  wish  no  easier  task  than  to  explode  the  tariff  system,  if  the 
principle  of  equality  were  established — they  are  utterly  incompatible-^ 
but  we  see  no  very  strong  grounds  for  the  principle,  and  are  not  aware 
that  it  is  generally  deemed  of  consequence.  Indeed,  objections  of  the 
deepest  root  lie  against  it.  Not  only  tariff  taxes,  but  all  other  taxes  that 
fall  on  consumers,  through  commodities  that  pass  through  the  hands  of 
dealers,  are  increased  by  profits — and  this  principle,  as  he  expounds  it, 
opposes  a  barrier  to  a  selection  of  such  kinds  of  property  as  may  be  taxed 
without  giving  rise  to  profits.  It  assumes  that  property  of  all  kinds  is 
equally  subject  to  taxation ;  but  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  &ct  that  it  bears 
unequally  upon  persons,  and  is  not  economical. 

Besides  the  violation  of  sound  principles  of  taxation,  and  the  liberty  to 
exchange  with  any  who  possess  what  we  want,  this  method  of  taxing 
trenches  on  another  kind  of  equality  or  right,  namely,  the  right  to  equal 
privileges ;  or,  rather,  to  equal  exemption  from  privileges  in  others  to  use 
us  for  their  profit.  It  has  been  customary  to  take  a  too  limited  view  of 
the  protective,  or  privilege  system — to  regard  it  only  as  a  boon  to  man- 
u&cturers ;  but  it  is  really  a  monopoly  to  capitalists  in  general.  Put  the 
duties  low  as  you  will,  they  still  protect  if  they  be  undiscriminating ;  and, 
though  the  injury  be  less  as  the  duties  are  lower,  the  principle  is  still  in- 
dulged.  Money  in  England  lets  at  2  to  8  per  cent ;  and  sometimes,  of 
late,  at  1  per  cent — ^here,  it  brings  6  or  7.  While  the  difference  is  so 
great,  the  American  capitalist  dreads  a  fi*ee  commerce,  that  will  bring 
English  capital  into  competition  with  his  own,  just  as  the  English  land- 
holder dreads  the  competition  of  American  land,  whose  price  is  not  a  tenth 
of  the  annual  rent  of  his  own.  Abolish  restrictions,  and  the  rates  of  rent 
and  interest  in  the  two  countries  will  approach  towards  equality ;  but  in. 
crease  them,  and  the  inequality  increases.  While  the  English  manu&c- 
turer  can  get  money  at  2  or  3  per  cent,  he  can  manufacture  cheaper  than 
the  American,  who  must  pay  6  or  7  ;  but  if  you  allow  duties,  and  so  pro- 
duce an  arbitrary  equality  of  prices,  the  scanty  capital  of  this  country 
becomes  invested  in  costly  machinery,  on  which  the  consumers  must  pay 
twice  the  profit  they  would  pay  on  English  machinery.  Whoever  in  this 
country  owns  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  any  kind  of  property,  except 
land,  if  he  is  a  shrewd  and  selfish  fellow,  will  pray  for  high  duties.  If  he 
cannot  get  them,  he  will  lower  his  tone,  and  pray  for  moderate  duties, 
incidentally  protective.  If  these  be  denied,  he  will  pray  for  a  horizontal 
tarifi^  with  duties  adequate  to  a  judicious  administration ;  and  if  this  be 
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denied,  he  will  join  the  middle-ground  conservativesy  and  shout  "free 
trade,"  "  low  duties,"  "  equality,"  &c.,  4Sfc. ;  for  every  shackle  on  trade 
increases  the  demand  for  his  capital,  and  every  effective  blow  at  the 
restrictions  diminishes  this  demand,  by  giving  to  foreigners  that  work 
which  requires  large  capital,  and  paying  for  it  in  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture,  which  requires  littie  capital,  and  would  require  less,  if  the  lands  were 
not  sold,  but  rented.  His  policy  is  to  create  a  demand  for  capital.  To 
do  this,  he  will  divert  it  into  mills ;  put  it  to  sleep  in  lands ;  persuade  men 
to  buy  land  in  Iowa,  Oregon,  or  the  moon — ^no  matter  where,  so  that  this 
capital  is  dissipated — but  he  will  never  be  in  favor  of  free  trade.  In  short, 
the  tax  of  customs,  in  this  country,  is  a  device  to  keep  up  the  profits  of 
capital,  and  to  keep  down  the  rent  of  land.  In  England,  it  is  worse — it 
is  a  device  to  keep  up  rents,  and  to  keep  down  profits  and  the  wages  of 
labor,  so  that  the  landholder  may  obtain  fifteen  dollars  per  acre  for  rent, 
and  with  that  money  hire  thirty  men  for  a  day,  with  the  implements  ne- 
cessary  for  them  to  use.  The  higher  this  tax,  the  worse ;  but  the  least 
firaction  of  it  is  an  ofience  to  freedom  and  freemen — and  if  we,  who  are 
our  own  masters,  do  not  explode  it,  and  show  to  the  world  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  protection  or  for  revenue,  we  shall  not  confirm  the  belief 
that,  in  a  democracy,  the  men  of  great  genius  and  great  virtue  will  rule. 

Another  obvious  objection  to  this  tarifif  system,  is  the  efiect  it  has  to 
keep  up  restrictions  abroad.  English  papers  are  constantiy  quoting  our 
tariff,  as  a  pretext  for  countervailing  duties ;  and  they  find  enough  who 
believe  in  reciprocal  fi^e  trade,  but  suppose  that  one-sided  firee  trade  will 
be  injurious  to  the  nation  that  adopts  it.  We  grant  that  the  less  the  duty, 
the  less  is  the  efiect  in  this  way ;  but  a  total  aboliticm  would  be  palpable 
and  prompt  in  removing  the  scruples  of  these  men,  and  make  them  at  once 
join  the  firee  trade  parties  in  their  respective  countries ;  while  the  modifica- 
tions proposed  will  not  satisfy  them.  Above  all,  a  generous  movement  on 
our  part  would  have  the  unusual,  because  seldom  tried,  efilect  of  an  appeal 
to  the  nobler  feelings  of  men.  Indeed,  we  deem  this  the  only  way  in 
which  other  nations  ought  to  be  addressed  in  the  matter.  We  should  do 
the  right  thing  ourselves,  and  leave  it  to  the  exertions  of  the  liberal-mind- 
ed, who  will  in  due  time  control  public  opinion,  to  remonstrate  with  their 
own  oligarchies,  and  drive  them  into  the  right  way.  When  all  his  neigh- 
bors are  mean,  a  weak  man  becomes  like  them  in  practice,  though  he  be 
unlike  them  in  principle ;  but  if  an  honorable  man  come  into  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  weak  one  dares  to  differ  from  the  rest,  being  excited  and 
emboldened  by  example,  and  ashamed  to  bear  an  unfavorable  contrast. 
So,  if  a  nation  acts  nobly,  the  people  of  other  nations,  firom  admiration 
and  shame,  will  follow  the  example,  and  generally  endeavor  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  not  having  had  the  honor  of  befirinninff  the  ffood  conduct. 
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address  the  nobler  portion  of  them  with  such  arguments  and  inducements 
as  honorable  men  can  listen  to ;  and  not  to  tamper  with  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  by  appealing  to  the  pockets,  the  fears,  and  the  national 
prejudices  of  the  meaner  sort.  All  gentlemen  in  Europe  or  America 
will  refuse  to  applaud  or  countenance  the  crafly  manoeuvring  of  treaty, 
makers  and  slow-moving  reformers,  who  are  in  perpetual  dread  that 
they  may  not  get  their  pennyworth  of  privileges  and  meliorations  ;  and^ 
wrong  though  it  be,  they  will  keep  aloof  from  public  afiairs  while  such 
men  and  their  measures  are  the  only  ones  before  the  community,  to  claim 
its  respect,  and  its  zealous  efforts  in  elections. 

If^  in  the  event  of  our  abolishing  duties,  some  nations  should  not  reci« 
procate,  and  i^  as  the  protectionists  believe,  this  one-sided  freedom  of  trade 
should  prove  of  greater  disadvantage  to  us  than  we  ought  to  bear,  there 
there  still  would  remain  this  remedy :  other  nations  would  gladly  obtain 
a  greater  share  of  our  trade,  and,  to  do  so,  would  readily  reciprocate  our 
freedom,  if  we  proposed,  as  a  condition,  to  shut  our  ports  entirely  against 
nations  that  still  refused  to  adopt  the  principle  of  freedom.  We  do  not 
mean  that  this  mode  of  coercion  should  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  disad. 
A-antage  were  considerable,  at  least  some  millions  per  year ;  for  there  is 
an  obligation  of  morality  and  honor,  to  bear  some  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  to  sway  other  nations  by  courteous  means,  not  by  ap- 
peals to  their  fear  or  avarice ;  but  if  the  conduct,  contrary  to  our  belief  of 
England,  for  example,  should  long  continue  to  be  of  the  sordid  character, 
presumed  by  the  reciprocal  free  traders,  then  the  alternative,  free  trade  or 
no  trade,  might  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  England  to  open  her  portii 
and  at  the  same  time  to  France  and  Germany  to  open  theirs.  The  latter 
nations  would  esteem  it  an  advantage  to  their  manufacturers  to  get  all  the 
custom  which  England  had  enjoyed  fit)m  us ;  and,  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  no  weighty  obstacles 
to  hinder  the  acceptance  of  such  a  proposition ;  nor  do  we  know  why 
Germany  and  Russia  and  other  nations  should  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  England,  alone,  has  a  strong  body  whose  interests  are  op- 
posed to  it,  but  whose  honor,  nevertheless,  may  not  unsuccessflilly  be  ap- 
plied to  in  fiivor  of  a  system  generally  allowed  to  be  unexceptionable,  if 
reciprocal,  and  in  favor  of  a  nation  that  generously  incurs  the  real  or 
imaginary  honor  of  disadvantage,  by  being  the  first  to  adopt  it.  The  pride 
and  the  high  sense  of  honor  of  the  English  oligarchs  are  well  known  to 
render  them  superior  to  the  meaner  motives  of  avarice  which  operate  on 
the  middle  classes ;  but,  if  this  pride  and  honor  should  &il,  then  the  alter- 
native we  speak  of^  would  be  a  potent  argument ;  it  would  array  the  capi- 
talists and  laborers  of  England  against  the  landholders,  and  they  would 
not  long  retain  their  political  stations,  as  peers,  if  they  did  not  give  way ; 
but  both  this  noble  appeal  to  the  higher  principles,  and  this  last  resort,  in 
case  higher  principles  are  wanting,  are  prevented  by  the  weak  and  partial 
reform  proposed  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  low  duty  system. 

Since  we  deny  this  mode  of  taxation,  as  a  means  of  the  necessary  rev. 
enue,  we  are  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  point  out  a  less  exceptionable 
one.     This  we  shall  attempt. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  taxes  to  distribute  themselves  so  that  they 
will  unavoidably  fall  on  consumers,  whatever  legislation  may  do  to  prevent 
it ;  in  some  other  taxes  there  is  no  such  tendency ;  the  latter  are  the 
fittest,  since  no  profits  accumulate  upon  them,  provided  there  be  no  oppres* 
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nyeness  in  singUng  out  the  particular  kinds  of  property  which  yield  such 
taxes,  and  compelling  the  owners  to  part  with  a  portion  of  the  natural 
revenue  thereoi^  But  we  so  far  admit  the  doctrine  of  equality  that  we 
regard  it  as  unjust  to  lay  such  taxes  on  property  that  is  strictly  private. 
What  a  man  has  made,  all  that  results  from  labor  and  skill,  all  that  is 
detached  from  the  earth,  is  private  property ;  but  whatever  is  an  original 
part  of  the  earth,  its  soil,  its  waters,  its  atmosphere,  its  mines,  fisheries, 
harbors  and  pleasant  situations,  these  are  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
race ;  only  the  revenue  of  them  belongs  to  the  generation  at  any  time 
living ;  and  no  acts  of  past  publics,  or  oligarchies,  can  have  impaired  the 
right  of  any  generation  to  the  whole  of  this  revenue.  If,  in  times  of  op- 
pression and  ignorance,  men  have  given  to  the  public  some  consideration 
or  condition,  that,  forever  afler,  the  rents  of  certain  parts  of  the  public 
estate  should  fall  to  them  and  theirs,  saving  the  part  which  the  public  may 
demand  as  taxes,  this  is  no  ground  of  right  on  which  to  claim  a  continu- 
ance of  the  alienation,  though  the  feelings  of  kindness  for  persons,  and 
of  charity  for  errors,  will  prompt  every  honorable  mind  to  indemnify  these 
claimants  on  the  public  estate ;  but  while  we  thus  concede  the  privilege 
of  undiminished  revenue  to  landholders,  we  claim  for  the  public  the  whole 
of  whatever  increase  of  rent  may  accrue — and  a  great  increase  will 
accrue — from  a  change  of  taxation,  and  an  emancipation  of  commerce 
from  its  ancient  shackles ;  in  this  there  is  no  injustice,  no  unkindness ; 
and  as  this  is  a  very  obvious  source  of  revenue,  and  one  wholly  free  from 
the  objection  of  profits,  we  adduce  it  as  a  reply  to  those  middle  ground 
men  who  make  the  plea  of  treasury- want  for  the  continuance  of  the  over- 
burdensome  tax  of  the  customs. 

Another  source  of  revenue,  which,  if  rightly  managed,  especially  under 
a  commercial  system  which  increases  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce, 
will  soon  become  considerable,  and  ultimately  immense,  is  the  public  do- 
main. We  do  not  admit  the  right  to  sell  any  part  of  it ;  but  the  rents  of 
it,  of  course,  belong  to  the  public,  and  may  justly  be  used  for  current  pub- 
lic expenses.  The  present  management  is  such  as  to  hinder  the  settlement 
of  new  lands ;  it  requires  the  payment  of  $1  25  per  acre  from  men  whose 
capital  is  so  scanty,  and  whose  credit  is  so  limited,  that  the  interest  of  this 
sum  is  worth,  to  them,  not  generally  less  than  20  per  cent ;  hence  the  price 
is  as  burdensome  as  a  rent  of  25  cents  per  acre,  and  the  lands,  therefore,  wiU 
not  be  cultivated  until  the  price  of  produce  will  pay  this  rent,  above  all  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  The  true  natural  system  is,  to  allow  land  to  be  used 
as  soon  as  it  will  barely  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  to  demand  rent 
as  soon  as  a  surplus  remains,  afler  paying  the  wages  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  profits  of  his  stock ;  this  surplus  is  rent ;  the  &rmer  cannot  fail  to  ob- 
tain it  from  the  consumers ;  and  if  the  public  allows  the  former  to  keep  it, 
it  merely  enriches  him,  but  does  not  in  the  least  cheapen  produce,  the 
natural  price  of  which  depends  solely  on  the  cost  of  raising  it  on  the  poor- 
est or  most  remote  lands,  which  barely  pay  for  cultivation.  Now  an  abo- 
lition of  duties  would  increase  imports,  and,  therefore,  exports,  chiefly  of 
produce,  hence  lands  would  come  rapidly  into  use,  but  more  rapidly  if 
this  virtual  rent  were  not  demanded  ;  for,  let  it  be  observed,  this  is  an 
unncUitral  rent,  a  rent  on  all  land,  even  the  poorest  and  most  remote,  and 
such  a  rent,  or  rather  tax,  enhances  the  price  of  produce ;  it  is  precisely 
e<^uivalent  to  an  indiscriminate  measurement  land  tax.  But  if  all  lands 
that  .will  now  barely  pay  for  cultivation  be  allowed  to  be  settled,  rent  free. 
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the  increasing  trade  will  soon  increase  the  demand  for  produce,  roads  and 
canals  will  l^  opened^  and  the  fiirmers'  income  will  soon  exceed  what  is 
due  to  their  capital  and  labor ;  and  in  this  way  a  natural  revenue  will 
grow  up,  and  in  time  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  public  expenses  of  the 
new  territories,  and  for  the  national  government.  The  low  duty  system, 
though  it  does  not  wholly  prevent  this  revenue,  cannot  fail  to  keep  it  far 
below  its  natural  limit ;  for  every  tariff  impost  in  some  degree  checks  im- 
portation, and  the  demand  for  produce  to  pay  for  imports. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  protest  against  this  compromise  of  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  and  hope  that  all  free  traders  will  insist  on  the 
full  measure  of  freedom ;  to  be  carried  into  eflect  as  speedily  as  can  be, 
without  too  much  pressure  upon  interests  that  have  grown  up  under  the 
old  system.  Let  it  be  decreed,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  duties  shall 
be  wholly  abolished ;  but  if  justice  and  good  will  require  that  they  be  ex- 
tinguished gradually,  let  it  be  so.  f.  b.  f. 


Art.  Vn.— mercantile  BIOGRAPHY. 

SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  CBARACTEB  OF  THE  LATE  JACOB  HIOaWAT. 

A  cosRESPONDENT  of  the  Herald,  in  Philadelphia,  has  furnished  some 
interesting  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  late  Jacob  Ridgway,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  writer  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  and  gives  a  variety  of  &cts  derived  from  Mr.  R.  personally  before 
his  death,  and  other  authentic  sources. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Ridgway,  styled  the  millionaire,  was  bom  near 
Tuckerton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  seventy-five  years  ago,  of  wealthy 
parents.  In  Europe,  his  father  would  have  been  regarded  as  one  pos- 
sessing lordly  domain,  and  altogether  worthy  a  title  and  rank  among  their 
nobles.  He  wore  a  title  here,  among  his  republican  fellow-citizens,  of 
infinitely  greater  value  than  all  the  diadems  of  Europe — that  of  an  honest,, 
benevolent,  and  good  man — ^which  he  never  tarnished,  but  carried  with 
him  to  his  ^ave,  leaving  to  his  descendants  each  a  legacy  a  prince  might 
be  proud  of,  and  all  true  men  know  how  to  value.  The  object  of  this 
sketch  lefl  home  at  an  early  age,  not  content  with  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
and  ease  of  competency  in  rural  life,  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  entered 
that  of  a  busy,  bold,  and  enterprising  merchant.  He  commenced  on  a 
small  scale ;  but  by  his  industry,  integrity,  economy,  and  attention  to 
business,  he  rose  rapidly — Dame  Fortune  smiled — he,  in  common  par- 
lance, became  a  shipping  merchant.  He  visited  Europe,  to  superintend  a 
branch  of  the  house  with  which  he  was  connected ;  and  soon  after,  hav« 
ing  the  confidence  of  the  merchants  of  our  country,  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Antwerp,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  fortune. 
He  shortly  after  retired  from  mercantile  pursuits,  having  applied  himself 
so  closely  as  to  impair  his  health — then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country  with  his  health  but  little  recruited.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  two  of  our  most  experienced  phjBicians ; 
visited  by  their  directions  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  other  watering-places, 
to  no  purpose.  He  then  settled  himself  in  Philadelphia,  entered  exten- 
sively  into  the  improvement  of  it  and  the  city  of  Camden,  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river  Delaware^  and^  in  proportion  as  he  improved  them,  so 
did  his  fortune  and  health  increase ;  and  from  being  the  owner,  in  early 
life,  of  a  single  farm,  he  acquired  possessions  and  wealth,  the  extent  of 
which  has  perhaps  never  but  once  been  equalled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
all  human  probability  never  will  be  by  any  one  man  again.  It  is  in  vain, 
at  this  time,  to  attempt  to  calculate  with  certainty  his  wealth ;  as  those  to 
whom  it  has  worthily  descended  can  form,  as  yet,  no  proper  estimate. 
Mr.  Ridgway  was,  throughout  life,  a  plain,  truth-loving  man,  who  inspired 
confidence  in  aU  with  whom  he  come  in  contact.  His  dress  and  deport- 
ment were  plain,  his  manners  free  from  hauteur ;  yet  they  were  such  as 
to  command  respect  from  all,  and  to  avoid  undue  fomiliarity  with  any.  He 
was  judiciously  benevolent ;  ever  found  ready  to  encourage  the  man  of 
limited  means,  and  send  him  on  the  road  to  fortune.  This  was  particu- 
larly manifested  in  his  directorship  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
he  was  a  large  stockholder,  always  refusing  discounts  and  accommodations 
to  the  rich  and  extensive  operators  or  speculators,  preferring  the  humbler 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  merchants.  His  conduct  in  that  particular 
may  serve  as  an  index  to  his  business  intercourse  with  the  world.  Indeed, 
for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  had  little  other  than  business  inter- 
course. His  time  was  occupied  in  the  employment  and  payment  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  humbler  portion  of  our  citizens,  to  whom,  and  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  generally,  his  loss  will  long  be  felt ;  and  many  a 
family  of  respectability,  whose  fortune  has  fallen  from  under  them  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  who  were  tenants  of  his,  will  live  to  mouni  his 
loss,  who  knew  and  felt  for  them  in  a  way  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Mr. 
Ridgway  lefl  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  to  whom,  in  equal  proportions, 
after  providing  in  a  handsome  manner  for  all  closely  connected  with  him 
in  business,  including  his  household  servants,  he  bequeathed  his  vast  for- 
tune. In  this  last  act  of  this  prosperous  and  good  man's  life,  he  showed 
himself  a  true  man.  His  children  were  entitled  to  the  products  of  his 
enterprise — ^they  have  received  it  without  stint,  limit,  or  condition  ;  and 
either  of  them  may  be  considered  as  wealthy  as  any  citizen  of  our  state. 
The  son  of  Mr.  Ridgway  is  a  true  American  nobleman — so  plain,  unas- 
suming, and  unpretending  in  his  manners  and  deportment,  that  he  might 
well  be  mistaken  for  a  gentleman  of  humble  fortune.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters is  the  wife  of  Dr.  James  Rush,  a  man  of  science,  and  high  reputation 
in  his  profession.  He  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  late  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mrs.  Rush  is  well  known  for  her  benevolence  and  extended 
charities — ^she  is  a  lady  of  conmianding  intellect,  and  great  sprightliness 
of  character ;  the  leader  in  fashionable  life  ;  yet  never  forgets  the  poor. 

The  other  daughter  of  Mr.  Ridgway  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Roach,  who 
was  a  coimtry  gentleman,  and  has  lived  for  the  last  few  years  a  country 
life.  She  is  said  to  be  betrothed  to  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  a  successful 
and  far-famed  surgeon.     We  have  thus  given  a  brief  history  of  the  life 
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writer  attended  his  funeral.  The  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  John 
Quincy  Adams ;  his  secretary  of  state,  Richard  Rush  ;  the  ex-minister  to 
Russia,  the  Honorable  George  M.  Dallas;  Horace  Binney,  Charles 
Chauncoy,  Josiah  Randall,  David  Paul  Brown,  and  Richard  Willing,  Es- 
quires, and  many  other  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  were  there. 
The  coffin  was  plain — on  the  breast  was  a  silver  plate,  with  this  in- 
scription : — 

JACOB  RIDGWAY, 

Died  April  30, 1843, 

In  tbe  75th  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Laurel-Hill  cemetery,  and  deposited  in 
the  &mily  vault. 

Bequietcat  in  pace  ! 


aet.  vui.— story  on  bills  of  exchange  * 

Thb  learned  author  of  these  commentaries  has  rarely  produced  a  work 
more  likely  to  be  directly  useful  to  persons  out  of  the  legal  profession,  than 
is  the  volume  before  us.  It  may  go  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant, 
the  banker,  and  the  broker,  for  purposes  of  great  practical  benefit ;  while 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  highest  value  for  the  philosophical  and  well- 
read  conmiercial  lawyer.  It  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature,  and  different 
kinds  and  requisites  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  the  competency  and  capacity, 
the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  parties  to  bills ;  the  consideration  and 
transfer  of  bills  ;  the  presentment  of  bills  for  acceptance,  the  non-accept- 
ance  thereof,  and  proceedings  thereon  ;  the  presentment  for  payment  and 
non-payment,  and  proceedings  thereon ;  and  the  payment  of  bills,  and  other 
discharges  of  parties  thereto.  All  these  topics,  with  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  commercial  world,  are  unfolded  with  great  clearness,  learning,  and 
lucid  arrangement ;  so  that  the  reader,  when  he  has  been  through  these 
chapters,  finds  not  only  that  his  actual  stock  of  knowledge  is  vastly  in- 
creased, but  that  his  power  of  comprehending  the  principles  of  legal  rules 
and  provisions  is  materially  enlarged.  But  what  is  to  render  this  work  of 
great  value,  and  indispensable  use  to  commercial  persons  in  this  country, 
is  the  chapter  on  •*  Guaranty  of  Bills  and  Letters  of  Credit."  The  vast 
amount  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  carried  on  by  means  of 
these  artificial  aids,  renders  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  regulated  of  great  importance.  The  difference  between  knowing  and 
not  knowing  the  nature  of  a  letter  of  credit,  when  one  has  purchased  it — 
how,  and  where,  and  with  whom  it  is  an  available  instrument  of  credit, 
known  to  the  usages  of  commerce,  and  protected  and  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  civilized  countries — what  rights  it  gives  to  the  party  making  ad- 
vances on  the  &ith  of  it — the  difference  between  knowing  and  not  know- 
ing some  or  all  of  these  matters,  is,  to  an  intelligent  merchant,  a  thing  of  no 
small  moment.     The  last  chapter  in  this  woric  is  devoted  to  inland  bills  of 
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exchange.  We  confidently  recommend  the  work  to  our  commercial  firiends ; 
and  they  will  find  the  chief  benefit  resulting  to  theniy  in  consulting  and 
using  it^  in  comparison  with  other  treatises,  will  be,  that  it  gives  them 
principles,  and  rules,  and  doctrines,  instead  of  abstract  statements  of  par- 
ticular  decisions.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  works,  in  the  law,  (most  of 
which  have  been  produced  in  this  country,)  of  which  a  layman  may  read 
the  text,  and  find  that  he  has  acquired  real  knowledge,  by  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  principles ;  while  the  notes  are  enriched  with  a  various  and 
accurate  learning  that  leaves  the  critical  and  studious  lawyer  nothing  to 
desire,  and  in  which  the  author  is  so  distinguished. 

We  give  below  the  chapter  relating  to  guaranty  of  bills,  and  letters  of 
credit,  omitting  the  very  copious  notes,  which  occupy  more  space  than  the 
text,  and  are  rather  designed  for  the  learned  lawyer  than  the  practical 
merchant. 

ouARAirrr  of  bills,  and  letters  op  credit. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  principal  doctrines  applicable  to  foreign  Bills  of  Ex- 
change.  There  remain  one  or  two  topics,  which  are,  in  some  measure,  connected 
therewith,  and  are  of  a  kindred  nature,  upon  one  of  which  some  remarks  have  already 
been  incidentally  made,  but  which  deserve  a  more  direct,  although  a  brief,  exposition 
and  recapitulation  in  this  place.  These  topics  are,  first,  the  Guaranty  of  Bills  of  Ex. 
change  ;  and,  secondly.  Letters  of  Credit,  authorizing  persons  to  draw  foreign  Bills,  on 
die  faith  of  such  Letters.  These  are  equally  applicable  to  cases  of  Foreign,  and  cases 
of  Inland,  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  but  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  former  cases. 

In  respect  to  the  former.  Guaranty  of  Bills,  it  is  well  known,  and  in  much  use,  in 
eases  of  foreign  Bills,  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  Continental  Europe.  In  France  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Aval;  and  in  Germany,  at  least,  when  a  Latin  appellation  is 
affixed  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Avallum,  This  guaranty  is  usually  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Bill  of  Exchange,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  written  upon  a  separate  paper. 

The  effect,  in  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  of  this  Aval  or  Guaranty,  sub- 
scribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bill,  is,  that  it  binds  the  Guarantor  in  9olidot  and  subjects 
him  to  the  like  obligations,  as  the  party  on  the  Bill,  for  whom  he  has  given  it,  at  least, 
unless  there  is  some  different  stipulation  made  by  the  parties,  and  also  entitles  him  to 
the  like  rights,  as  the  same  party.  It  amounts,  therefore,  in  effect,  to  a  guaranty,  that 
the  party,  for  whom  it  is  given,  shall  perform  all  the  obligations,  which  the  Bill  itself 
imports  on  his  part.  The  usual  manner  of  accomplishing  diis  purpose  is,  that  the  name 
of  the  Guarantor  is  preceded  by  the  words  "  pour  Aval,"  But  this  is  not  indispensable, 
for  any  equivalent  form  will  do ;  and  even  the  name  of  the  Guarantor  alone,  written  in 
blank,  may,  if  that  is  the  usage,  bind  the  party  as  a  Guarantor,  where  it  is  clear  that  he 
18  not  liable  as  an  Indorser  on  the  Bill. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  in  the  French  and  Foreign  Law,  this  con. 
tract  of  Aval,  or  Guaranty,  when  on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  re. 
Btrictive  or  controlling  words,  an  agreement,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the  Bill  itself, 
and  is  negotiable,  and  passes  to,  and  gives  the  same  rights  to  the  Holder  of  the  Bill,  as 
if  it  were  made  personally  to  himself,  and  subjects  him  to  the  like  obligations.  And  this 
quality  is,  beyond  question,  highly  important  to  the  true  value,  and  easy  circulation,  and 
free  credit,  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  The  hke  rule  seems  to  prevail  among  the  German 
Civilians ;  and  it  probably  also  prevails  among  the  nations  of  Continental  Europe  gen- 
erally ;  and  it  is  fully  recognized  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 

Whether,  under  our  law,  a  like  negotiable  quality  belongs  to  the  like  guaranty  upon 
the  face  of  the  Bill,  so  as  to  give  the  Holder  a  complete  legal  right  thereto,  as  well  as  to 
the  Bill,  has  been  a  question  of  considerable  discussion.  It  has  been  said,  by  a  distin- 
ffoished  elementary  writer,  that,  even  in  cases  where  a  valid  engagement  of  guaranty 
has  been  made,  that  a  Bill  of  Exchange  or  note  shall  be  paid,  it  is  effectual  only  be. 
tween  the  original  parties  to  it,  and  not  transferable  at  Jaw,  or  in  equity,  or  in  bankruptcy. 
But  this  language  is  quite  too  general ;  for  it  is  very  certain  that  the  party,  to  whom  the 
guaranty  is  originally  made,  may,  in  equity,  assign  his  right  to  the  holder,  at  the  same 
lime  that  he  assigns  the  Bill,  and  thereby  vest  in  lum  the  equitable,  although  not  the  legal 
title  thereto.    The  language  should  further  be  understood  to  be  Umited  to  cases  where 
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the  goarinty,  if  it  is  on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  is,  by  its  Tery  terms,  confined  to  the  origiosl 
party,  to  whom  it  is  given ;  and  the  language  does  not,  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  ex. 
tended  to  cases,  where,  by  its  very  terms,  the  guaranty  is  to  such  party,  and  to  his  order, 
or  to  the  bearer,  or  to  any  person,  who  shall  subsequently  become  the  Holder ;  for  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  ground,  or  principle,  in  our  law,  which  will,  in  such  a  case, 
limit  the  right,  contrary  to  the  avowed  intention  of  the  parties,  to  the  first  or  original 
Guarantee.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  urgent  reasons  why  it  should 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  continued  promise,  upon  a  valid  consideration,  to  every  sue* 
ceasive  Holder  for  a  valuable  consideration,  totiea  quotieSf  that  the  Guarantor  promiset 
the  like  guaranty  to  him  personally. 

There  is  great  weight  of  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine,  as  well  upon 
general  principles,  as  upon  the  usage  of  the  commercial  world.  And,  with  a  view  to 
the  convenience,  and  the  security  of  merchants,  as  well  as  the  free  circulation  and  credit 
of  negotiable  paper,  it  would  seem,  that  such  a  guaranty,  upon  the  face  of  a  Bill  of  Ex. 
change,  not  limited  to  any  particular  person,  but  purporting  to  be  general,  without  naming 
any  person  whatsoever,  or  purporting  to  be  a  guaranty  to  the  Payee,  or  his  order,  or  to 
the  bearer,  ought  to  be  held,  upon  the  very  intention  of  the  parties,  to  be  a  complete 
guaranty  to  every  successive  person,  who  shall  become  the  Holder  of  the  Bill.  Nay,  the 
doctrine  has  been  pressed  farther,  and  it  has  been  maintained,  with  great  ability  and  co- 
gency of  reasoning,  that  such  a  guaranty  upon  a  separate  paper,  ought  to  be  held  nego. 
tiable  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  favor  of  each  successive  Holder  of 
the  Bill,  as  if  it  were  upon  the  face  of  the  original  Bill. 

In  respect  to  Letters  of  Credit,  which  are  in  common  use  in  our  commerce  with  for- 
eign countries,  it  may  be  stated,  that  a  Letter  of  Credit  (sometimes  called  a  Bill  of 
Credit)  is  an  open  letter  of  request,  whereby  one  person  (usually  a  merchant  or  a  banker) 
requests  some  other  person  or  persons  to  advance  moneys,  or  give  credit,  to  a  third  person 
named  therein,  for  a  certain  amount,  and  promises  that  he  will  repay  the  same  to  the 
penon  advancing  the  same,  or  accept  Bills,  drawn  upon  himself,  for  the  like  amount.  It 
is  called  a  general  letter  of  credit,  when  it  is  addressed  to  all  merchants,  or  other  persons 
in  general,  requesting  such  advance  to  a  third  person;  and  it  is  called  a  special  letter  of 
credit,  when  it  is  addressed  to  a  partictilar  person  by  name,  requesting  him  to  make  such 
advance  to  a  third  person. 

Marius  gives  the  following  description  of  Letters  of  Credit,  of  both  torts,  and  of  their 
use  and  obligation.  **  Now,  letters  of  credit,  for  the  furnishing  of  moneys  by  eichange, 
are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  general,  the  other  special ;  the  general  letter  of  credit  is,  when 
I  write  my  open  letter  directed  to  all  merchants,  and  others,  that  shall  furnish  moneys 
unto  such  and  such  persons,  upon  this  my  letter  of  credit,  wherein,  and  whereby  I  do 
bind  myself,  that  what  moneys  shall  be  by  them  delivered  unto  the  party  or  parties, 
therein  mentioned,  within  such  a  time,  at  sach  and  such  rates  (or,  in  general  terms,  at 
the  pribe  current),  I  do  thereby  bind  myself  for  to  be  accountable  and  answerable  for 
the  same,  to  be  repaid  according  to  the  Bill  or  Bills  of  Exchange,  which,  upon  receipt  of 
the  money  so  furnished,  shall  be  given  or  delivered  for  the  same.  And,  if  any  money  be 
fnmiahed  upon  such  my  general  letter  of  credit,  and  Bills  of  Exchange  therefore  given, 
and  charged,  drawn,  or  directed  to  me,  although,  when  the  Bills  come  to  hand,  and  are 
presented  to  me,  I  should  refuse  to  accept  thereof,  yet  (according  to  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants) I  am  bound,  and  liable,  to  the  payment  of  those  Bills  of  Exchange,  by  virtue 
and  force  of  such  my  general  letter  of  credit,  because  he  or  they,  which  do  furnish  the 
money,  have  not  so  much  (if  any)  respect  unto  the  sufficiency  or  ability  of  the  party, 
which  doth  take  up  the  money,  as  unto  me,  who  have  given  my  letter  of  credit  for  the 
same,  and  upon  whose  credit,  merely,  those  moneys  may  be  properly  said  to  have  been 
delivered.  The  special  letter  of  credit  is,  when  a  merchant,  at  the  request  of  any  other 
man,  doth  write  his  open  letter  of  credit,  directed  to  his  factor,  agent,  or  correspondent, 
giving  him  order  to  furnish  such  or  such  a  man,  by  name,  with  such  or  such  a  sum  of 
money,  at  one  or  more  times,  and  charge  it  to  the  account  of  the  merchant  that  gives 
the  letter  of  credit,  and  takes  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  receipts,  for  the  same.**  And  again ; 
**  Now,  in  the  general  letter  of  credit,  be  that  writes  it  doth  make  use  of  his  credit  for 
his  own  account  and  concernments  in  his  way  of  trade,  and,  therefore,  there  need  no 
more  than  his  letter  of  credit  to  make  him  liable  to  repay  what  shall  be  so  furnished. 
But,  in  the  particular  letter  of  credit,  he  that  writes  the  letter,  doth  it  not  to  make  use  of 
the  moneys  himself,  or  to  be  employed  for  hia  own  use,  but  for  the  use  and  accommoda- 
tion of  some  other  man,  at  whose  request  he  is  willing,  and  doth  write  bis  letter  of 
credit ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  expedient  and  ordinary  for  him,  at  whose  entreaty  the 
letter  is  written,  at  the  writing,  and  upon  receipt  thereof,  to  give  security  by  bond,  or 
otherwise,  unto  the  merchant  that  gives  the  letter  of  credit,  fur  repayment  unto  him,  his 
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execatoTB,  or  assig^ns,  of  all  such  moneys  as  shall  be  received  by  virtue  of  the  said  letters 
of  credit ;  for  the  merchant,  by  his  letter,  stands  sufficiently  bound  to  his  correspondent ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  no  more  but  reason,  that  he,  for  whom  the  letter  is  granted,  should 
give  (as  it  were)  his  counterbond  for  repayment.  The  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  are  to 
be  made  for  moneys  taken  up  by  letters  of  credit,  do  run  in  the  ordinary  form  of  Bills 
of  Exchange." 

This  language  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that 
general  letters  of  credit  partake  of  a  negotiable  quality,  and,  according  to  the  usage  of 
merchants,  are  treated  as  a  direct  promise  to  repay  (he  advance,  or  to  accept  and  pay 
the  Bill,  which  shall  be  drawn  upon  the  advance,  where  the  letter  purports  such  a  promise 
to  repay,  or  accept  and  pay  the  Bill.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ground  to  doubt, 
that  the  letter  of  credit  is  an  available  promise  in  favor  of  the  person,  who  makes  the 
advance  upon  the  faith  of  the  letter,  if  the  letter  is  specially  addressed  to  him.  But  it 
has  been  made  a  question,  whether,  if  the  letter  of  credit  is  a  general  one,  addressed  to 
any  person  or  persons  generally,  without  any  other  designation,  the  person  making  the 
advance  upon  the  faith  thereof,  is  entitled  to  a  punctual  performance  of  the  promise 
contained  therein,  from  the  person  signing  the  letter,  as  a  floating  contract,  designed  to 
circulate  as  a  direct  promise,  in  the  nature  of  a  negotiable  security,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
party,  advancing  funds  on  the  faith  thereof;  or  whether  the  remedy  exclusively  lies  be. 
tween  the  original  party,  writing  the  letter,  and  the  party  to  whom,  and  for  whose  im- 
mediate use  it  was  given. 

The  question  does  not  appear  to  have  been  posftively  decided,  or,  indeed,  to  have  been 
elaborately  discussed  in  England.  But,  in  America,  it  has  come  under  judicial  exam- 
inatinn  and  decision  in  various  cases.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
doctrine  has  been  directly  affirmed,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  Letter. writer  is  pos* 
itively  and  directly  bound  to  any  party  making  the  advance  upon  the  faith  of  the  Letter; 
and  that  it  applies  not  only  to  cases  where  the  Letter  of  Credit  purports,  on  its  face,  to 
be  addressed,  generally,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  should  make  the  ad- 
vance, but  also  in  cases  where  the  Letter  of  Credit  is  addressed  solely  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  advance  is  to  be  made,  and  merely  states,  that  the  person,  signing  the  same, 
will  become  his  security  for  a  certain  amount,  without  naming  any  person,  to  whom  he 
will  become  security,  if  it  is  obviously  to  be  used  to  procure  credit  from  some  third  per. 
son,  and  the  advance  is  made  upon  the  faith  of  the  Letter  by  such  third  person.  And  it 
has  been  further  held,  that,  if  the  engagement  be,  to  accept  and  pay  any  Bills,  not  ex- 
ceeding  a  limited  amount,  drawn  by  the  person  to  whom,  and  for  whose  benefit,  the 
advance  is  to  be  made  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  person,  taking  such  Bills,  and  making  the 
advance  upon  the  faith  thereof,  if  the  promise  of  the  Letter.writer  cannot  be  treated  as 
a  positive  acceptance  of  such  Bills,  is  entitled  to  treat  it  as  a  direct  promise  to  himself 
to  accept  and  pay  such  Bill,  which  promise  he  may  enforce,  accordingly,  in  an  action  in 
his  name,  founded  upon  such  Letter  of  Credit,  against  the  writer  thereof. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  learned  Commentaries,  has  given  his  own  opinion,  as  to  the  nature  and 
operation  of  Letters  of  Credit,  in  the  following  expressive  language.  "  Letters  of  Credit, 
strictly  speaking,  are  mandates,  giving  authority  to  the  person  addressed  to  pay  money, 
or  furnish  goods,  on  the  credit  of  the  writer.  They  are  generally  made  use  of  for  facil. 
itating  the  supply  of  money,  or  goods,  required  by  one  going  to  a  distance  or  abroad, 
and  avoiding  the  risk  and  trouble  of  carrying  specie,  or  buying  Bills  to  a  greater  amount 
than  may  be  required.  The  debt,  which  arises  on  such  a  Letter,  in  its  simplest  form, 
when  complied  with,  is  between  the  mandatory  and  mandant ;  though  it  may  be  so  con. 
ceived  as  to  raise  a  debt  also  against  the  person,  who  is  supplied  by  the  mandatory.  1. 
Where  the  letter  is  purchased  with  money  by  the  person  wishing  for  the  foreign  credit ; 
or,  is  granted  in  consequence  of  a  check  on  his  cash  account ;  or,  procured  on  the  credit 
of  securities  lodged  with  the  person  who  grants  it ;  or,  in  payment  of  money  due  by 
him  to  the  Payee ;  the  Letter  is,  in  its  effects,  similar  to  a  Bill  of  Exchange  drawn  on 
the  foreign  merchant.  The  payment  of  the  money  by  the  person,  on  whom  the  Letter  is 
granted,  raises  a  debt,  or  goes  into  sccount  between  him  and  the  writer  of  the  Letter ; 
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HERCANTIIE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

UABILTTT  OF  SHIPS  IN  CASE  OF  FORCED  IMAIf  FOE  REPAIRS. 

United  States  District  Court  of  Maatachusettt,  March  Term,  1843.  Sbelton  and 
others  v$.  Brig  Mary. 

Specie  was  shipped  from  Boston  to  Porto  Cabello,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
return  cargo.  The  vessel  was  obliged  to  put  into  Antigua,  on  account  of  a  disaster ; 
where  the  master,  being  destitute  of  funds,  sold  a  part  of  the  specie  for  the  purpose  of 
making  repairs,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  to  the  port  of  destination,  and  thence  to  Boston. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  specie  thus  taken  should  be  paid  for  in  general  average,  at  its 
value  at  Porto  Cabello^the  only  question  presented  was,  whether,  in  making  an  ad. 
justment,  the  libellants  should  be  allowed  interest  on  the  specie  so  taken,  from  the  time 
when  they  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  at  Porto  Cabello. 

Sprague,  district  judge,  decided  that  the  libellants  were  entitled  to  such  interest,  inas- 
much  as  it  is  the  general  principle  of  law  that  the  shipper  must  be  compensated  in  such 
oases — the  measure  of  compensation  being  such  as  is  necessary  to  place  him  in  as  good 
a  situation  as  he  would  have  been  in  had  the  property  of  some  other  shipper  been  taken 
instead  of  his.  To  place  him  in  such  a  situation,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  payment 
should  be  made  to  him  at  the  port  of  destination,  as  there  he  needed  bis  cargo  to  carry 
on  his  enterprise.  Having  a  right  to  have  the  goods  shipped  delivered  to  him  at  the  port 
of  destination,  so  has  he  the  right  to  have  that  which  without  his  consent  has  been  sub. 
stituted  for  the  goods,  delivered  to  him  at  the  same  place.  As  this  was  not  done,  he  has 
a  claim  for  damages ;  and  interest  is  the  established  measure  of  damages  for  the  non. 
pajrment  of  money. 

INSURANCE — MARITIME  USAGE. 

District  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Admiralty,  February,  1843. 
The  schooner  Eddington  went  into  Provincetown  harbor  in  a  gale  of  wind.  After 
coming  to  anchor,  she  was  driven  from  her  moorings  towards  the  flats,  where  she  was 
brought  up  by  her  small  anchor,  and  lay  head  to  the  wind.  In  this  position  she  was  run 
foul  of,  in  the  night.time,  by  another  vessel,  the  Lion,  having  no  person  on  board.  A 
principal  question  discussed  was,  whether  the  owners  of  the  Lion  had  omitted  a  reason, 
able  and  ordinary  measure  of  security,  and  whether  the  collision  was  attributable  to  their 
neglect,  notwithstanding  a  usage  at  Provincetown  to  leave  vessels  owned  in  that  place, 
and  manned  by  persons  residing  there,  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  without  any  persons  on 
board.  Sprague,  district  judge,  observed,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  this  case,  that  the 
neglect  with  which  the  Lion  is  charged  consists  in  leaving  her  alone,  when  it  was  seen 
that  a  gale  was  coming  on,  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  A 
vessel  is  doubtless  rendered  more  safe  from  collision  when  some  person  is  on  board  ;  but 
the  owners  of  the  Lion  were  not  bound  to  use  any  eitraordinary  measures  of  precaution. 
Th«  nnt^tion  is.  have  thev  omitted  a  reasonable  and  ordinary  measure  of  precaution? 
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by  DO  means  satiafoctory  as  to  the  extent  or  limitations  of  the  usage.  The  people  of 
Truro,  it  appears,  adopt  the  usages  of  their  neighbors  in  fair  weather ;  but  when  a  gale  is 
seen  to  be  approaching,  some  person  is  put  on  board  to  guard  the  yessel.  The  usage 
must  be  considered  as  confined  to  the  inhabiunts  of  Provincetown.  **  The  usage  was 
followed  in  the  present  case.  The  respondents  urge,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  adopted 
all  ordinary  precautions.  Secondly,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  usage,  by  the  prudent 
inhabitants  of  Provincetown,  is  evidence  of  its  safety.  But  the  last  point  suggests  two 
considerations: — First,  that  the  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Truro  shows,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  a  vessel  alone  when  a  gale  is  foreseen ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  this  practice  is  not  adopted  by  the  Provincetown  mariners  because  it  is  safe,  but 
only  because  it  is  convenient ;  their  vessels  usually  being  small,  and  the  officers  and 
crews  having  their  homes  at  Provincetown.  Shall  a  stranger.vessel,  like  that  of  the  libel. 
lant*s,  be  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  such  a  usage  7  This  is  not  a  case  of  contract, 
where  a  party  has  made  an  agreement  with  reference  to  a  known  usage.  The  harbor  of 
Provincetown  is  open  to  all  vessels  of  the  United  States.  When  it  is  said  that  ordinary 
precaution  was  used,  the  truth  of  the  position  depends  upon  the  standard  to  which  refer, 
ence  is  had.  If  referred  to  the  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Provincetown,  it  is  true  ; 
but  with  reference  to  the  general  maritime  standard,  it  is  not  true.  When  the  libellant 
entered  the  harbor  at  Provincetown,  he  was  bound  by  the  general  maritime  rules  and 
usages,  and  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  their  observance  by  others  using  the  same  waters." 
Decree  in  favor  of  libellant. 

FIRS  INSURANCE. 

New  York  Superior  Court— present,  Judge  Oakley.  June  term,  1843.  John  Raynor 
v«.  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

This  was  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  a  frame  house  at  the  comer  of 
the  Third  Avenue,  which  jhe  defendants  insured  for  the  plaintifl*s,  describing  it  as  "  to  be 
kept  for  a  grocery."  The  house  took  fire,  and  was  consumed  ;  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  fire,  an  explosion  was  caused  by  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the  grocery.  The  defend- 
ants  contended  that  the  policy  was  annulled  by  reason  of  the  plaintiff's  keeping  powder, 
an  extra-hazardous  article,  on  the  premises  insured.  But  his  Honor,  having  declared  it 
to  be  the  law  that  the  rights  of  the  plaintiff  must  depend  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  customary  for  groceries  to  contain  gunpowder,  and  the  plaintiff  having  proved  such 
to  be  the  custom,  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  plaintiffs  for  ^  1,500. 

CBARTER.PARTT. 

Superior  Court.    Jonathan  D.  Cathell  va.  Medad  Piatt. 

This  was  an  action  upon  a  charter-party.  In  December,  1841,  J.  C.  and  M.  Steven, 
son,  of  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  employed  defendant  as  their  agent  to  charter  a 
schooner,  which  he  accordingly  did,  from  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  was  described  in 
the  charter-party  as  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff. 

His  Honor,  the  chief  justice,  however,  charged  the  jury  that,  inasmuch  as  the  defend, 
ant  had  signed,  and  virtually  chartered  the  vessel  as  a  principal,  notwithstanding  he  was 
described  in  the  body  of  the  charter-party  as  an  agent,  he  was  personally  and  primarily 
bound  to  pay  the  stipulated  price  to  the  plaintiff.    Verdict  for  plaintiff. 

COMMON  CARRIERS. 

New  York  Court  of  Errors,  June  session,  1843.  J.  N.  Vanderbilt,  plaintiff  in  error, 
M.  .Joseph  Tobey,  defendant  in  error. 

This  was  an  action  originally  commenced  by  the  defendant  in  error  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  certain  goods  delivered 
by  him  to  the  plaintiff  in  error,  (who  is  a  steamboat  proprietor,)  for  transportation  to 
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Albany.  A  judgment  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Tobey  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  this  judg. 
ment  was  afterwards  affirmed  upon  the  merits  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  cause  was 
then  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  which  also  affirmed  the  original  judgment,  and 
Tirtoally  decided  that  common  carriers  are  liable  for  the  safe  transportation  of  the  goods 
entrusted  to  them,  unless  the  loss  of  such  goods  be  occasioned  by  the  act  of  God,  or  the 
public  enemies ;  snd  that  they  are  so  liable,  alihoutrh  they  may  have  affiled  public  no. 
tices,  purporting  that  '*  ail  baggage  is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner." 

LAIf  DLORO  AlfD  TBNAirT — ACTION  OF  TRESPASS — ^EXEMPTION  LAW  OF  NEW  YORK  OP  1842. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Judge  Inglis  presiding.  Morris  Flynn  vs.  George 
Barclay  and  Simon  P.  Huff. 

This  was  sn  action  of  trespass  under  the  act  of  1842.  It  was  to  recover  damages  for 
illegally  seizing  a  horse  of  the  plaintifTs  for  rent,  in  violation  of  the  law  which  provides 
that,  **  in  addition  to  the  articles  now  exempted  by  law  from  distress  for  rent,  there  shall 
be  exempted  from  such  distress,  snd  levy,  and  sale,  such  necessary  household  furniture 
and  working.tools,  and  team  owned  by  any  peison  being  a  householder,  or  having  a  fam- 
ily,  for  which  he  provides,  to  the  value  of  not  exceeding  (1^0.*' 

In  this  case,  the  plaintiff  rented  a  stable,  on  which  rent  was  due  to  the  defendant  Bar. 
clay,  who  procured  a  landlord's  warrant,  and  levied  on  the  plaintiff's  cart.horse,  and  had 
it  sold.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  contended  that  the  horse  came  under  the 
articles  exempted  by  law  under  the  term  team^  and  that  therefore  the  defendants  have 
committed  a  trespass  against  the  plaintiff  by  levying  on  it. 

The  court  charged  the  jury.  The  first  inquiry  was,  whether  the  property  levied  on 
was  of  that  sort  exempted  by  the  act  of  April,  1842.  The  exemption  extends  to  (150 
worth  of  household  furniture,  tools,  wearing  apparel,  and  team  owned  by  the  lodger — and  if 
$150  worth  of  articles  were  left,  although  other  articles  enumerated  amongst  those  which 
are  exempt,  are  levied  on,  and  taken  away,  it  does  not  render  the  person  tsking  them 
responsible  for  doing  so.  If  the  articles  are  not  owned  by  a  householder,  or  man  having 
a  family,  the  law  does  not  exempt  them. 

Much  criticism  has  been  resorted  to  in  relation  to  the  word  "  team,"  and  I  have  taken 
some  pains,  by  looking  into  dictionaries  and  other  sources,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of 
that  word.  But  before  I  state  my  conclusion  as  to  its  legal  meaning,  I  will  observe  that 
it  often  happens  that  statutes  sre  not  drawn  up  with  clerical  correcmess,  or  logical  or 
critical  propriety,  from  the  persons  who  do  it  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  these 
matters.  Therefore,  the  great  and  important  question  to  be  ascertained  is,  as  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  legislature  intended  to  use  the  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  word  **  team*'  cannot  refer  to  the  horse  of  a  carman,  as  the  word  team 
is  used  by  the  best  writers  as  referring  to  more  than  one  animal,  and  cannot  be  held  to 
mean  a  single  horse— and  I  confess  that,  so  far  as  the  usage  of  this  word  by  old  English 
authors,  it  appears,  from  many  examples,  that  the  word  bad  originally  only  a  plural  sense. 
It  is,  however,  said  that  the  word  is  not  derived  from  the  Latin,  but  from  an  Anglo. 
Saxon  word,  which  means  a  yoke,  and  that  it  does  not  refer  to  more  than  one  animal. 
Counsel  says  that  such  is  the  proper  use  of  the  word,  and  I  think  it  is,  at  least  in  the 
present  case ;  although  ordinarily,  when  we  speak  of  a  team,  we  mean  more  than  one 
animal.  But  we  must  look  at  what  was  the  object  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  law 
in  which  this  word  is  used.  The  object  of  the  statute  was  obviously  to  prevent  the 
poorer  class  from  having  all  their  little  chattels  taken  away  firom  them,  or  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  find  that  the  law 
has  exempted  furniture  and  a  '*  team"  from  being  levied  on ;  and  I  think,  under  that  view 
of  the  law,  a  horse  must  be  held  to  mean  a  team.  But  for  the  remarks  of  counsel,  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  legislature  meant  more  than  one  hone  by  the 
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word  team.  But  the  act  was  perhaps  drawn  up  by  a  person  who  resided  in  a  mral  dis- 
trict,  and  therefore  used  the  word  team.  But  if  asked  what  did  the  word  mean  in  the 
case  of  a  fanner,  who  was  so  poor  that  he  possessed  but  one  animal,  he  would  most 
probably  say,  that  the  word  **  team"  meant  but  one  animal.  And,  though  I  say  it  with 
some  doubt,  I  think  the  word  team  means  a  single  animal.  If,  therefore,  in  import  and 
judgment  of  law,  this  horse  was  a  **  team,"  then  the  next  inquiry  is,  was  the  plaintiff  a 
carman.  It  appears  that  he  had  the  mayor's  license,  dated  in  August  before ;  and,  al. 
though  be  did  not  do  much  work  with  bis  horse,  and  had  offered  to  sell  it,  his  having 
done  so  does  not  take  away  the  privileges  conferred  on  him  by  this  act.  As  to  his  being 
a  householder,  I  think  that  a  man  who  rents  the  upper  part  of  a  house  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  householder.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  householder 
and  carman,  then  the  question  will  be,  were  there  sufficient  articles  left  him  to  amount 
to  9150.  If  there  were,  then  the  horse  was  rightfully  taken.  As  this  is  a  special  statute, 
taking  awoy  the  common.Iaw  right  of  the  landlord,  it  is  the  plaintiff's  duty  to  make  out 
his  case  to  you  plain,  and  without  doubt.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  $66.  For  plainti£( 
Messrs.  De  Witt,  and  F.  Brown ;  for  defendant,  Mr.  Benedict. 
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This  is  a  period  of  the  year  when  commercial  affairs  are  usually  exceedingly  dull,  and 
the  present  month  has  not  been  singular  in  that  respect.  There  are  abundant  element! 
of  improved  commercial  prosperity ;  but  as  yet  the  movement  is  not  such  as  to  cause 
any  increased  demand  for  money.  In  all  sections  of  the  country,  the  returns  of  tolls  on 
the  public  works,  those  great  arteries  of  trade,  show,  without  exception,  increased  re. 
ceipts  over  former  years.  On  the  New  York  state  canals,  in  particular,  although  there 
has  been  but  sixty  days  of  navigation  up  to  July  1st,  the  receipts  were  actually  larger  to 
that  time  than  in  1842,  when  the  canals  had  been  open  seventy  days.  The  receipts  of 
tolls,  and  of  flour  and  wheat,  at  tidewater,  have  been  as  follows : 

TOLL!.  BBCBirrs  OF  FLOUR  AT  TIDB-WATKR. 

4th  week  in  June.    Total  to  July  1st     4th  week  in  June.  Total  to  July. 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Flour.  Wheat.        Flour.  Wheat. 

1842 53,244  18      593,699  83     30,914     19,973     413,157      159,641 

1843, 64,664  14      612,896  01      68.373       9,104     438,298      102,335 


Increase 11,399  96        19,196  18     37,359      25,441     

Decrease, 10,869       57,306 

Taking  into  view  the  shorter  period  of  navigation,  this  increase  is  large  ;  and  the  same 
feature  is  spparent  in  all  other  quarters.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  produce  coming 
to  market,  rather  than  any  increase  of  merchandise  going  to  the  interior.  The  outlet  for 
roost  of  the  surplus  produce  is  abroad ;  and,  under  the  new  English  tariff,  the  market  for 
American  provisions  is  rapidly  extending  there.  Although,  at  the  latest  dates,  the  pros, 
pect  of  the  English  harvest  was  good,  and  prices  therefore  comparatively  heavy,  yet  the 
demand  for  United  States  produce  was  on  the  increase,  and  prices  well  sustained.  If  the 
means  of  paying  for  those  importations  into  England  were  left  free  and  untrammelled, 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  extend  with  immense  rapidity,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  specie  is  almost  the  only  remittance  this  wsy  in  return — a  fact  which  weighs  heav. 
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with  their  products,  has  been  too  small  to  cause  any  great  increase  of  purchasers  of  sup. 
pUcs  by  them ;  hence,  the  demand  for  domestic  and  imported  goods  has  not  revived  in 
a  degree  sufficient  to  raise  the  prices  from  the  extreme  low  grade  to  which  they  had  fallen, 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  the  diminished  means  of  the  con- 
sumers.  Domestic  goods  have  fallen  so  low,  that  a  large  export  trade  sprung  up,  and 
took  off  considerable  quantities,  without  materially  affecting  values.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  domestic  goods  can  be  exported  at  a  profit ;  but  the  fact  that  they  are  so  exported, 
and  sold  in  foreign  markets  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreign  manufactures,  in  preference 
to  selling  here,  where  they  enjoy  a  discriminating  duty  of  60  to  150  per  cent,  is  an  ap- 
palling proof  of  the  prostration  which  has  overtaken  the  domestic  markets,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exceeding  abundance  of  the  crops — a  prostration  which  could  only  have  been 
effected  by  the  paralyzing  effect  of  pernicious  legislation.  Another  indication  of  the 
presence  of  some  unnatural  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  trade,  is  the  continued  and  increas. 
ing  abundance  of  money.  Notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of  every  article  of  commerce,  | 
for  nearly  one  year,  money  has  continued  to  accumulate  in  the  Atlantic  banks,  while  the 
means  of  employing  it  have  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  state  of  the  market  is 
peculiarly  manifest  in  the  operations  of  the  federal  government.  In  1841,  a  loan  waa 
authorized,  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  revenue.  A  part  only  of  that  loan  was  taken,  and 
the  remainder  hung  upon  the  market  in  the  aummer  of  1842,  without  meeting  any  bid. 
ders,  although  it  was  offering  at  almost  **  any  price,**  and  the  state  of  New  York  borrowed 
93,000,000,  at  7  per  cent,  at  par.  An  agent  was  despatched  to  Europe  to  negotiate  the 
loan,  with  utter  ill  success.  In  the  mean  time,  money  continued  to  accumulate  in  the 
banks,  as  the  crops  went  forward,  and  outstanding  accounts  were  settled,  until  February, 
1843,  when  the  balance  of  the  6  per  cent  loan,  (3*500,000,  was  taken  at  par.  In  our 
June  number,  we  published  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  redeem  the 
outstanding  treasury. notes  on  the  30th  June,  1843.  We  then  remarked  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  the  necessary  amount  could  be  obtained  at  par,  for  a  5  per  cent  stock. 
Subsequently,  proposals  for  a  loan  of  97*000,000  were  issued,  and  taken  mostly  by  New 
York  houses,  at  $101  01.  A  small  lot  was  taken  at  $102  37},  and  another  at  (101  55. 
Immediately  afterward,  the  stock  rose  to  5}  per  cent  premium  in  the  market.  The  treas- 
ury.notes  redeemed  were  mostly  held  by  banking  institutions  for  investment,  and  paying 
them  off  threw  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  market  for  reinvestment  For  the  em. 
ployment  of  banking  funds.  United  States  government  stocks  are  the  most  desirable  ; 
because,  being  all  held  on  this  side  of  the  water,  there  is  no  danger,  how  high  soever 
prices  may  rise,  that  amounts  from  abioad,  sufficiently  large  to  produce  revulsion,  will  be 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  market — a  danger  which  would  be  incurred  if  the  rates  of 
state  stocks  were  carried  as  high.  On  these  stocks,  the  banks  loan  their  money  at  call, 
many  of  them  as  low  as  4  per  cent  per  annum,  keeping  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  aa 
security  against  sudden  fluctuations.  This  abundance  of  money  is  not  general — it  is 
merely  corporate  and  banking.  On  the  contrary,  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  most 
industrial  pursuits,  experience  a  scarcity.  Business  moves  so  sluggishly,  and  that  on  a 
cash  basis,  that  very  little  paper  is  created  of  that  character  most  desired  by  the  banks. 
The  true  value  of  the  United  States  5  per  cent  stock,  of  J7,000,000,  ten  years  to 
run,  interest  payable  semi-annually,  to  yield  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  investment,  ia 
100.48  per  cent ;  and  at  the  price  given,  101.01,  is  therefore  .527  in  excess  of  that  value, 
and  yields  an  interest  of  4.9929  per  cent.  For  causes  above  enumerated,  then,  govern, 
ment  stocks  command  the  highest  prices ;  while  others,  equally  good  as  security,  sell 
very  low — that  is,  they  yield  much  higher  rates  of  interest.  Assuming  5  per  cent  to  be 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  stock-market,  the  real  value  of  some  of  the  dividend-paying 
■tocka  are  aa  follows,  compared  with  their  market  prices  : — 
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Stockg.  InteKsta.  Redeemable.  Value.  Market  price. 

United  States, 6*8  Bemi^Qnnal  1863  9112  99  114}  a  115 

6'8  "  1853  100  48  103}  a  104 

Massachusetts, 5>s  "  1868  100  88  102    a  102i 

Kentucky, 6»8  "  1868  115  15  95J  a    96 

Tennessee, 6»s  "  1868  115  15  91}  a    92 

Ohio 6»s  *•  1860  112  11  89i  a    90 

New  York, Ts         "  1849  110  81  106J  a  109 

6»8  "  1862  113  44  108    a  108i 

5»s  "  1858  100  97  99i  a  100 

This  (able  shows  very  clearly  the  artificial  state  of  the  market.  Those  stocks  on  which 
corporate  means  have  been  brought  more  particularly  to  bear,  for  want  of  some  more 
legitimate  means  of  employing  their  funds,  are  very  high ;  while  other  stocks,  and  those 
of  distant  states,  are  kept  down,  chiefly  by  the  excess  of  the  supply  of  stocks  above  the 
surplus  of  individual  means  seeking  such  investments,  and  the  amount  of  new  stock 
constantly  coming  upon  the  market  for  sale.  Large  amounts  of  stocks,  never  yet  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  investments  of  individuals,  have  been  pledged,  by  the  original  contractors 
for  the  loans,  with  third  parties,  for  debts.  As  the  prices  have  improved,  these  latter 
have  been  tempted  to  realize.  Of  this  description,  are  the  91^*000,000  of  stocks  held 
by  the  London  houses  as  collateral  for  the  debentures  of  the  United  States  Bank.  Also, 
near  $700,000  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  bonds,  being  part  of  original  loans  taken  by 
the  Baltimore  American  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and  assigned  by  that  company  to  a 
London  house  to  secure  a  debt,  have  been  gradually  coming  into  this  market  for  sale, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  state  of  Kentucky  has  been  gradually  converting  its  outstanding 
scrip,  issued  to  contractors,  into  6  per  cent  bonds.  These  have  been  among  the  leading 
causes  out  of  which  has  grown  the  inequality  in  stock  values.  The  abundance  of  money, 
which,  in  the  New  York  and  eastern  banks,  has  compelled  them  to  seek  the  stocks  of 
their  own  states  and  the  federal  government  for  investment,  is  gradually  extending  to  the 
institutions  in  other  sections — south,  southwest,  and  west  The  commercial  indebted, 
ness  due  by  those  sections  to  the  north  and  east,  has  been  mostly  settled  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  banks  are  beginning  to  show  an  accumulation  of  specie,  and  diminution  of 
loans,  consequent  upon  the  mamrity  of  paper,  and  the  absence  of  new  applications.  As 
the  new  crops  come  forward  to  enhance  this  feature,  some  other  description  of  invest, 
ment  must  be  found ;  and  the  New  York  example,  of  stock  loans,  will  probably  be  fol. 
lowed.  The  prices  of  stocks  must,  in  such  an  event,  continue  high,  and  become  uni. 
form,  and  the  rate  of  interest  low  on  commercial  paper. 

In  this  posture  of  ofTairs,  there  seems  to  be  a  movement  in  progress  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  features  of  business-paper.  It  is,  to  accept  for  large  sales  short  notes,  drawn  to  the 
order  of  the  buyer,  and  to  offer  them  for  discount  without  the  endorsement  of  the  seller. 
A  combination  of  influential  merchants,  at  a  time  like  this,  might  effect  a  revolution  in 
this  particular,  and  thus  throw  the  weight  of  mercantile  risks  upon  corporations,  rather 
than,  as  now,  upon  knots  of  mutual  endorsers.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  these  cliques 
absorb  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  means  of  an  association ;  thus  acting  in  reverse 
of  the  axiom,  that  the  wider  range  over  which  moderate  risks  are  spread,  on  certain  con> 
ditions,  acting  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  premium,  the  more  secure  are  the  operations, 
and  the  more  infallible  is  the  aggregate  and  eventual  profit.  The  Parisian  bankers, 
operating  upon  this  principle,  discount  but  a  limited  amount  to  each  individual  customer, 
over  whose  habits  and  business  an  unremitting  watchfulness  is  kept  up.  This  threatened 
change  in  the  manner  of  doing  business,  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  banks,  as 
well  as  the  operation  of  the  new  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  went  into  opera- 
tion  July  1st.  That  law  prescribes,  as  its  leading  features,  that  the  banks  of  the  state 
shall  hereafter  make  quarterly  statements  of  their  affairs  pubb'c,  commencing  on  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  1843 ;  and  that  they  shall  issue  no  circulating  bills  except  those  to 
be  derived  from,  and  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  with  whom  the  plates  are  depos- 
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ited.    Theae  bills  have  already  snpereeded  the  others  in  circulation.    The  principle  on 

which  this  latter  regulation  was  based,  is,  that  the  institutions  cannot  be  trusted  with 

their  own  issues.    The  public  has  so  often  sustained  heavy  losses  by  the  illegal  pledging 

of  their  notes,  that  it  requires  legislative  interference.    Ttus  produces  a  singular  difference 

between  the  issues  of  the  banks  under  the  free  banking  law,  and  those  of  the  chartered 

banks,  viz :  the  free  banks  can  issue  no  bills  without  depositing  adequate  security,  in 

New  York  state  stocks — the  chartered  banks  can  issue  without  any  security. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  has,  of  late  years,  reversed  its  char. 

acter,  inasmuch  as  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  approached  to  the  prohibitive, 

while  that  of  England  and  Europe  has  become  more  liberal.    The  following  will  show 

the  amount  of  articles  imported  into  France  and  England  in  1840,  with  the  amount  of 

duties  levied  upon  them  ;  and  of  the  import  of  dutiable  imports  into  the  United  States, 

with  the  accruing  duties  for  1842 : — 

Imports  into        Duties.        Imports  into     Duties.         Import!  into         Duties. 
England.  France.  U.  States. 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars.       Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

Tobacco,....     3,2-27,880    20,514,816    4,841,998  2.836    

Otherarfs,.    50,777,910      7,845,337  24,618.757  2,345,037    62,015,693    16,840,219 

Total,:  54,005,790  28,360,153  29,450,754  2,347,873  62,015,693  16,840,219 
With  the  exception  of  tobacco,  the  average  English  duties  are  15  per  cent,  the  French 
duties  8  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  duties  35.8  per  cent  The  import  duty  on  to- 
bacco  into  France  is  small,  but  that  article  is  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  government, 
and  therefore  the  whole  impositions  upon  it  are  great.  In  England,  the  levy  upon  tobacco 
is  direct  and  enormous.  This  great  tax  upon  tobacco  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  retaliative  tariff.  The  tax  imposed  by  France  on  the  article  is 
an  internal  regulation,  affecting  French,  equally  with  foreign  tobacco.  The  quantity 
raised  in  France  is  about  30,000  hhds.,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  she  receives 
from  the  United  States.  In  England,  an  important  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs 
on  tobacco,  amounting,  as  seen  above,  to  X4,000,000,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  whole  reve. 
nues  of  the  kingdom.  The  article  of  tobacco  is  a  luxury,  and  is  incapable  of  application 
to  any  other  object  than  that  of  chewing  and  smoking,  which  is  entirely  an  acquired  taste. 
Tlie  quantity  used  by  any  individual  for  these  purposes,  is  necessarily  so  small,  that,  how. 
ever  great  the  burden  upon  tobacco  may  be,  it  is  to  him  of  but  little  importance.  The 
weed  differs  from  all  other  articles  of  merchandise  in  two  particulars.  If  the  price  is 
very  high,  those  who  are  addicted  to  it  can  find  no  substitute,  and  they  must  pay  the 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  low  the  price  may  fall,  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  is  desired  by  no  votary.  It  can  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  nor  will  those 
not  accustomed  to  it  commence  its  use  because  it  is  cheap.  Gradually,  with  the  progress 
of  population,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  use  of  tobacco  increases ;  and  facts  before 
08  show  that  the  increase  keeps  in  advance  of  production.  These  facts  are  furnished 
by  the  treasury  tables.  The  following  will  show  the  total  exports  of  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  since  1821,  with  the  average  yearly  prices  per  hhd.  :— 

Export  of  Tobacco  nou  the  United  States  fsom  1841  to  1842. 

Tears.                      Total  value  of  to-  ValaeofsnoiT  Hhds.  Valae.  Valaeper 

bacco  exported.  and  manof' d.  hhd. 

1821, $5,798,045  9149,083  66,858  (5,648,962  (84  49 

1822, 6,380,020  157,182  83,169  6,222,838  74  82 

1823, 6,437,627  154,955  99,609  6,282,272  63  46 

1824, 6,059,355  203,789  77,883  4,855,566  62  34 

1825, 6,287,976  172,353  75,984  6,115,623  80  48 

1826, 6.557,342  210,134  64,098  6,347,208  83  42 

1827, 6,816,147  239,024  100,025  6,577,123  65  75 

Average  7  yean,.  96,084,073  9183,788        81,003        95,864,227         973  53 
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Exports  op  Tobacco  prom  the  United  States — Continued. 

Yetffl.                      Total  vulaeof  to-  Value  of  snniT  Hhds.  Value.  Value  per 

bacco  exported.  and  manuf 'd.  hhd. 

1828, f5,48D,707  $210,747  96,278  $5,296,960  $54  73 

1829, 5,185,370  202,336  77,131  4,982,974  64  60 

1830, 5,833,112  246,747  83,810  5.586,365  66  65 

1831, 5,184,863  292,475  86,718  4,892,388  56  40 

1832, 6,295,540  295,771  106,806  5,999,769  56  18 

1833, 6,043,941  288,973  83,153  5,755,968  69  29 

1834, 6,923,714  328,409  87,979  6,595,305  74  96 

Average  7 years,.    $5,849,749         $265,061         85,982         $5,583,247         $63  25 

1835, $8,608,188  $357,611  94,353  $8,250,577  $87  01 

1836, 10,494,104  435,464  109,442  10,058,640  91  54 

1837, 0,223,483  427,836  100,232  5,795,647  57  82 

1838, 7,969,449  577,420  100,593  7,392,029  73  48 

1839 10,449,155  616,212  78,995  9,832,943  124  47 

1840, 10,697,628  813,671  119,484  9,883,957  81  05 

1841, 13,450,580  873,877  147,828  12,576,703  85  09 

Average  7  years,.    $9,698,941        $586,013       107,275        $9,112,928         $85  92 

Total,21  years,  $151,177,346      $7^254,129    1.876,828    $143,923,217'      $76  23 

This  table  presents  certainly  a  very  curious  result.  In  the  second  seven  years,  ending 
with  1834,  a  very  slight  increase,  only,  took  place  in  the  quantity  exported,  yet  the  price 
fell  largely.  The  seven  years  in  which  this  took  place  were  precisely  those  embraced  by 
the  operation  of  the  high  tarifi*.  In  the  succeeding  seven  years,  during  which  the  com. 
promise  tariff  was  in  progress,  a  constant  increase  in  exports  took  place,  accompanied  by 
as  regular  an  increase  in  price.  Without  alleging  the  tariff  to  be  the  cause  of  that  sin- 
golar  variation,  we  recommend  our  planting  friends  to  keep  it  in  view,  as  a  remarkable 
coincidence.  Since  1834,  the  tobacco  trade  has  been  developed  in  a  remarkable  man. 
ner.  The  quantity  exported  in  1841  was  far  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  price  higher 
than  the  average.  Now  this  constantly  increasing  export,  accompanied  by  constantly 
increasing  money-value,  is  pretty  conclusive  proof  that  demand  is  in  excess  of  supply, 
more  especially  if  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  all  other  arti- 
cles  have  fallen  immensely  in  money-value.  From  these  data,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  steady  and  regular  impositions  of  foreign  governments  upon  the  article  of  tobacco, 
however  onerous  they  may  be  to  the  consumers  of  the  article  among  their  own  citizens, 
are  far  less  hurtful  to  the  planting  interest  than  a  prohibitive  tariff  here,  which,  by  exclu- 
ding  foreign  goods,  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  buying  the  tobacco  at  any  price.  If 
it  is  alleged  that  the  impositions  of  foreign  governments  restrict  the  consumption  of  to. 
bacco,  then  does  the  onerous  tariff  of  the  United  States  prohibit  it  altogether.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  foreign  imposts  restrict  the  consumption,  because  almost  the  whole 
production  is  imported ;  and,  above  all  other  articles,  increasing  quantities  command 
improved  prices.    The  export  of  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco  has  increased  exceed. 
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Exports  of  MAinTFAcruRED  Tobacco— Continued. 

Hanie  towns.    Holland.   England  It    BritAmer.     France.    Other  plaMt.        Total, 
colonies.       colonies. 
Pounds.      Pound*.        Pounds.  Pounds.        Pounds.      Pounds.  Pounds. 

1838, 280.123    34.603  1.694,571  1,608.908  51.388  1,338,554  5,008,047 

1839. 276.801  136,973  1.454.996  1.266,716     545.352  4,214,943 

1840, 526,236    43,467  2,497.664  1.831.536  7.550  1,880,713  6,787,165 

1841, 257,124    31,364  2,825,737  1,769,935  59,982  2,559,602  7,503,644 

The  trade  to  England  and  its  dependencies  has  rapidly  and  lai^ely  increased,  having 
risen  in  quantity  400  per  cent  in  nine  years.  The  gross  exports  have  doubled  in  quan. 
tity,  and  the  value,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  has  increased  200  per  cent.  The  quantity 
exported  mcreased  100  per  cent,  and  the  value  200  per  cent,  most  of  it  to  England.  These 
are  incontrovertible  facts ;  and  that  this  rapid  increase  of  trade  took  place  precisely  in 
those  years  when,  simultaneous  with  the  generally  modified  tariff  of  England,  the  de. 
scending  scale  of  the  United  States  compromise  act  encouraged  freedom  of  intercourse, 
are  practical  evidences  of  the  benefit  of  reciprocity.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  entirely  changed  by  the  twenty-seventh  Congress.  The  system  which  led  to  an 
extended  introduction  of  United  States  produce  in  European  countries  and  their  depen. 
dencies,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  their  industry,  has  been  changed.  The  growing 
export  trade,  in  agricultural  products,  has  received  a  rude  shock.  The  streams  of  com- 
mercial  intercourse  have  been  suddenly  dammed  up,  and  the  energies  of  the  people  sought 
to  be  turned  into  channels  other  than  in  which  their  circumstances  and  their  natural 
disposition  directed  them.  From  a  lucrative  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whereby  they  profit- 
ably availed  themselves  of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  they  are  driven  into  new  employ, 
ments,  and  hazardous  enterprises,  in  opposition  to  the  capital,  skill,  and  pauper  labor  of 
the  tottering  and  debt.co?ered  monarchies  of  the  old  world.  While  this  terrible  revolution 
has  been  put  on  foot  by  political  partisans,  the  financial  movement  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment  has  been  changed.  From  1822,  down  to  1837,  the  government  borrowed  no  money, 
but  paid  ofif  $140,000,000,  or  nearly  $10,000  per  annum ;  which,  released  from  stocks, 
sought  other  employments.  In  1837,  the  government  again- began  to  borrow  ;  and  the 
twenty-seventh  Congress  has  borrowed  and  spent  $37,135,091  more  than  its  legitimate 
receipts,  creating  a  debt  of  $27,394,261.  This  is  the  first  debt  contracted  for  revenue 
purposes,  in  time  of  peace,  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  and  is  a  fearful  evi. 
dence  of  laaladministration.  It  is  the  result  of  a  bold  and  ruthless  change  in  commercial 
regulations,  whereby  mercantile  energies  are  paralyzed,  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
dried  up. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports  of  CottonSf  Linens,  WooUens,  WorsUdSy  and  Blankets,  from  Liverpool  to  the 

United  States. 

Year,                     Cottons,         Linens,       Woollens,    Worsteds,   Blankets,  ToUpkgs, 

1836 41,517          21,123          28,256          8,932          5,777  105,505 

1837      13,113            8,125          10,169          4,851          2,612  38.870 

1838*'  26.584          15.062          16,350          7.236          2,050  67,282 

1839*' 23,909          18.502          23.031          7,667          3,798  73,907 

1843    * 19,912          14,914           9,462          4,677          1^248  50.213 

1841  **  28.729          21.113          14.841          8.582          2,538  75.803 

1842,:.' 13,671          11,054          10,357          5,391          1,826  424»9 

VOL.  IX. WO.  II.  16 
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COIIERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AT  ST.  JOHNS. 

Statement  of  Duties  payable  on  and  after  the  5th  Jult,  1843,  on  Imports  by  LANto 
OR  Inland  navigation. 

Articles  prohibited, 

Imper.  dattes.  ProTin.  dot. 

Anns,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war, Prohibited.  Prohibited. 

Base  or  counterfeit  coin, •♦  *« 

Books — such  as  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  such  books  of  which  copyright  has  been  se. 
cured,  and  now  in  force, *•  •* 

Free  of  Duty. 
Beef,  (fresh,)  cattle  or  live  stock,  Indian  corn,  fish,  (fresh,)  grain 
of  all  kinds,  pork,  (fresh,)  meal  or  flour,  except  wheat  flour, 
potatoes,  provisions  or  stores  of  every  description  imported  for 
the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces, Free.  Free. 

Subject  to  duty  of  4  per  cent. 

Beans,  peas,  seeds,  except  garden  seeds, 4  percent.         ** 

Subject  to  duty  of  5  per  cent. 
Biscuit  or  bread,  cotton  wool,  diamonds  and  bullion,  drugs,  fhiit 
and  vegetables  (fresh)  except  potatoes,  gums  and  resins,  hemp, 
flax,  tow,  hay  and  straw,  hides,  (raw,)  manures  of  all  kinds, 
rice,  tallow,  meats  (fresh)  of  all  kinds,  except  beef  and  pork, 
tortoiseshell,  wood  and  lumber, Free.       5  per  cent. 

Subject  to  different  duties. 
Blubber,  flns  and  skins,  the  produce  of  creatures  in  the  sea, 

spermaceti,  glass  manufactures,  silk  manufactures 15  p.  cent.        " 

Oils,  (fish  of  all  kinds,) "  Free. 

Cotton  manufactures,  clocks  and  watches,  corks,  candles,  except 

spermaceti,  cordage  and  oakum,  hardware  of  all  descriptions, 

linen  manufactures,  leather  manufactures,  woollen  manufac> 

tures,  paper  manufactures,  soap  manufactures, 7  per  cent.  5  per  cent. 

Butter, 8«.  p.  cwt.        " 

Beef  or  pork,  salted  or  cured, 3».      "  Free. 

All  other  meat,  salted  or  cured, 3».      "        5  per  cent. 

Cheese, 5«.      " 

Coffee,  green, 5$.      **        2rf.  per  lb. 

**       roasted, Se.      "        5  per  cent. 

"       ground, 5$.      "        4<;.  per  lb. 

Cocoa, 1«.      "        5  per  cent. 

Fish,  salted  or  dried, 2*.      **  Free. 

•'    pickled,  per  barrel, 4«.  per  bbl.     Free. 

Molasses, 3«.  p.  cwt.  le.Sd.cwt. 

Syrups, 4  per  cent.         " 

Sugar,  refined 20      "        Ud.  per  lb. 

"      unrefined, Se.  p.  cwt.  Id.      " 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  all  kinds, 7  percent.  2d.      " 

leaf, 4*.  p.  cwt.  Id.      " 

Tea, Id.  per  lb.  3d.      »• 

Salt,  per  barrel  of  280  lbs, Free.       2*.  6d.  bbl 
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Imper.  dutfei.  ProTln.  dut. 

And  further  for  any  greater  strength  than  proof, 1«.  M .  gal. 

And  further  in  addition  for  every  100  gallons,  not  exceeding 

the  strength  of  proof,  jC2  10«. — per  10  per  cent  over  proo^ 

jC3  bs, — for  30  per  cent  over  proof,  X2 — and  so  in  proportion 

for  any  greater  or  less  strength  or  quantity. 
.  Rum,  not  mixed  or  sweetened,  and  not  exceeding  strength  of 

proof, 6d,  per  gal.  6d,      " 

And  further,  for  any  greater  strength, It.       " 

And  further,  in  addition  for  every  100  gallons,  without  any 

reference  to  strength,  £2  10«.,  or  Sd,  per  gallon,  and  so  in 

proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity. 
Household  goods,  and  necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  private  use, 

the  property  of  persons  coming  to  settle  within  this  province, 

are  subject  to  duty  under  the  imperial  act  5  and  6  Victoria, 

chap.  49,  according  to  their  description. 
All  articles  not  enumerated,  except  such  as  are  comprised  or  re. 

ferred  to  in  the  table  of  exemptions,  are  subject  to  duty, 4  per  cent  5  per  cent. 

We  mention  a  few  articles  of  general  import  paying  this  duly : — 

Ashes,  arrow  root,  apples,  (dried,)  baskets,  bricks,  bristles, 

brooms,  cement,  chocolate,  cider,  crockery,  currants,  dye. 

woods,  earthenware,  essences,  fruit,  preserved  or  pickled,  tigs, 

furs,  honey,  hops,  indigo,  leather,  lard,  lemon  syrup,  marble, 

medicines,  musical  instruments,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  lard, 

oil  olives,  pepper,  pickles,  pitch,  prunes,  raisins,  salad  oil, 

spices,  sponge,  starch,  straw,  all  manufactures  of,  tar,  vinegar, 

whetstones,  &,c. 

By  virtue  of  the  imperial  act  3  and  4  William  IV,  cap.  59,  and  provincial  statute  4 
and  5  Victoria,  cap.  16,  all  goods  imported  into  this  province  may  be  bonded  for  ware- 
housing without  payment  of  duties  on  the  first  of  entry  thereof.  Bonds  may  be  given 
for  all  provincial  duties,  when  amounting  to  JCSO  currency  and  upwards,  with  conditiona 
for  payment  in  six  months  from  date  of  such  bonds,  if  the  same  shall  be  dated  on  or  be. 
fore  the  first  day  of  September ;  and  if  dated  after  the  first  day  of  September,  then  tliey 
become  due  on  the  first  of  April  next  ensuing.  All  duties  collected  under  the  imperial 
act  shall  be  deemed  sterling  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  be  paid  and  received  accord, 
ing  to  the  imperial  weights  and  measures  now  by  law  established.  All  duties  collected 
under  the  provincial  statute  shall  be  deemed  steriing  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall 
be  paid  and  received  according  to  British  weights  and  measures  in  use  on  6th  July,  1825. 
Ten  per  cent  will  be  added  to  invoice  cost  of  all  articles  paying  per  centage  duties  un- 
der the  imperial  act,  and  duties  will  be  levied  accordingly. 


VALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  state  at  large,  is  nearly  double  what 
it  was  in  1828,  and  in  the  city  more  than  double.  The  personal  property  has  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 

NEW  YORK  STATE — INCLUDING  CITY.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Year,  Real,                   Personal  Real,  -'*«r*^*S^ 

1828, 9275,861,471  «68.785,292  $87,603,580  SST^^ft^,^^ 

1831, 289,457,104          75,258,726  97,221,870  4.^,058-.^^ 

1832, 299,510,739          77,011,007  104,042,405  ^^^^^^r 

1833, 319,879,167          96.601,946  114,129,561  ^5^,365,6:4^ 
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STEAM  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

THE  people's  line — mGHT  BOATS. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  since  the  launching  of  the  Clermont,  of  Falton,  the 
first  boat  that  ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  is  truly  astonishing.  The  speed  has 
been  increased  from  five  to  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  To  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
one  side  resting  on  the  sea  and  the  other  upon  the  great  lakes — with  Niagara  thunder, 
ing  upon  its  western  boundary,  and  its  eastern  seacoast  serenaded  by  the  roar  of  the 
ocean — this  empire,  within  itself  combining  agricultural  and  commercial  resources  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  with  a  population,  for  the  most  part,  sprung  from  the  New  England 
hive,  moulded,  in  due  proportions,  with  other  elements — a  population  distinguished  for 
its  enterprise,  liberality,  and  perseverance ; — to  New  York,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
the  trident  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  left  the  plough  of  the  western  prairies,  belongs  the 
fitting  credit  of  first  setting  afloat  this  power — the  crowning  glory  of  its  commercial 
victories. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine  we  gave  a  description  of  the  Troy  and  Empire, 
of  the  day  line  between  New  York,  Albany,  and  Troy ;  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  steamers  composing  the  People's  (night)  Line. 

The  People's  Line  consists  of  the  steamboats  Knickerbocker,  South  America,  Roches- 
ter.  North  America,  and  Utica,  forming  two  daily  evening  lines  between  New  York  and 
Albany ;  one  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  landings,  and  the  other  at 
7  P.  M.,  which  proceeds  direct,  without  landing. 

The  Rochester,  Captain  A.  Houghton,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy.five  feet  long,  and 
twenty.five  feet  beam.  She  has  in  her  main  cabins  below  three  hundred  berths,  fifty 
in  the  ladies'  saloon  on  the  main  deck,  which  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty.two  in  a 
suite  of  twenty.siz  state-rooms  on  the  upper  deck,  which,  together  with  two  large  rooms 
on  the  guards,  afibrd  sleeping  accommodations  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  South  America,  Captain  L.  W.  Brainard,  is  two  hundred  and  seventy.five  feet 
long,  twenty-9even  feet  wide,  nine  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  measures  six  hundred  and 
forty  tons.  She  has  two  hundred  berths  in  the  gentlemen's  cabin^orty.eight  in  the 
ladies'  saloon,  which  is  eighty-one  feet  in  length  on  the  main  deck  a^  and  fifty.two  in 
twenty-two  splendid  state-rooms,  which  enclose  a  fine  sitting-room  on  the  upper  deck. 

The  North  America,  Captain  M.  H.  Truesdell,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
twenty.8ix  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  depth  of  hold.  She  has  accommodations  in  her 
cabins  and  state-rooms  for  about  three  hundred  persons. 

The  steamboat  Utica  is  used  as  a  spare  boat,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  for  hard  ser. 
vice,  has  rendered  herself  celebrated  for  her  formidable  encounters  with  the  ice. 
She  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty.three  in  breadth,  and  can  accommodate 
about  three  hundred  persons  with  berths. 

The  proprietors  of  this  line  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  out  of  these  boats.  They  have  adopted  all  the  new  improvements  which  have 
been  proved  to  lessen  the  risk  of  accident,  or  add  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
passengers.  Daniel  Drew  and  Isaac  Newton,  Esqs.,  the  principal  owners,  have,  with 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dimon,  ship  builders,  N.  G.  Minor,  joiner,  J.  E. 
Cofiee,  boiler  maker,  Hogg  and  Delamater,  engine  builders,  and  other  mechanics,  de» 
termined  to  add  to  their  already  excellent  line  a  steamboat  which,  in  size,  extent  of  ac- 
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coromodation,  speed,  elegance  and  beaotj  of  finish,  will  equal,  if  not  aurpaas,  any  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  world.  The  Knickerbocker  is  three  hundred  and  twenty.five 
feet  long,  thirty.two  feet  wide,  nine  feet  nine  inchea  depth  of  hold,  and  will  measure 
one  thousand  and  fony.two  tons ;  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  any  other  American 
steam  vessel.  Her  engine  was  built  at  the  PhcBnix  foundry.  The  cylinder  is  sixty.five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  stroke.  The  main  water-wheel  shafts  are  of  wrought 
iron,  forged  at  Cold  Spring,  New  York,  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  thur. 
ty.one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The  cut-off  is  the  one  invented  by 
James  Cunningham,  Esq.  The  boilers  are  intended  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  aided 
by  a  blast  from  blowers,  driven  by  two  small  engines.  The  water-wheels  are  thirty.two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eleven  feet  face. 

The  hull  is  built  of  the  best  materials,  well  festened,  and  unusuaUy  strong,  in  order 
that  she  may  run,  if  necessary,  on  other  waters  than  the  Hudson.  The  main  cabins 
below  are  three  hundred  fee^in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  three  hundred  bertha, 
sixty  of  which  are  in  state-rooms.  The  ladies'  saloon  is  ninety  feet  long,  twenty.nine 
feet  wide,  and  has  sixty.four  berths,  twenty.four  of  which  are  in  twelve  state-rooms.  On 
the  upper  deck  there  are  fifty-six  state-rooms,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  boat  from 
the  pilot's  wheel  to  the  promenade  deck,  between  which  is  a  large  saloon,  intended  for 
a  ladies  and  gentlemen's  sitdng-room.  Her  state-rooms  number,  altogether,  one  hun- 
dred and  three,  twelve  of  which  are  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  thirty  in  the  dining  cabin  below, 
fifty-six  on  the  upper  deck,  and  five  on  the  main  deck.  She  is  to  commanded  by  A.  P. 
St.  John,  long  and  favorably  known  as  captain  of  the  Rochester.  She  will  be  completed 
by  the  1st  of  AugusL 


BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAU-ROAD. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  presented  at  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  announces  the  near  completion  of  the  second  track 
of  that  road,  and  of  the  ample  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  freight 
and  travel  that  may  be  anticipated  at  the  several  stations.  The  whole  expenditure,  to 
the  date  of  the  report,  was  $2,885,374  45,  to  meet  which  a  capital  had  been  already 
paid  in  of  $2,700,000 ;  and  this  amount  will  probably  be  increased  by  the  creation  of 
9,000  additional  shares,  making  a  capital  of  $2,900,000.  Over  $500,000,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  given  by  the  South  Cove  corporadon,  have  been  expended  for  real  estate, 
tools,  and  fixed  machinery  in  Boston,  including  about  ten  acres  of  land.  About  an  equal 
amount  has  been  expended  for  land  and  buildings  out  of  Boston— Uind  for  the  track, 
engines,  and  cars;  and  $1,680,000  for  the  road  itself,  including  the  two  tracks,  the 
branches,  sidelings,  bank  walls,  bridges,  and  every  expense  immediately  connected  with 
the  road  itself. 

PHILADELPHIA,  WILMINGTON,  AND  BALTIMORE  RAILROAD. 

The  Fif^i  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
Company,  embraces  some  interesting  statements.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  road  for 
1842,  were  $386,874;  receipts  on  the  Newcasde  and  Frenchtown  Raihx>ad  for  the  same 
period,  $82,983;  joint  gross  receipts,  $469,857.  The  largest  receipts  for  paasengers, 
$38,370,  were  in  die  mondi  of  May ;  the  largest  receipts  for  freight,  $7^293,  were  in 
the  month  of  February.  The  largest  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  were  $603,868,  being  an 
increase  of  $134,010  over  1842.  Expenses  in  1841,  $342,940;  expenses  in  1842, 
$239,965.  Decrease  in  net  revenue  in  1842,  $31,080.  The  saving  in  expense  for  the 
last  year  is  a  yery  important  matter,  and  speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  road. 

16» 
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STATISTICS  OP  POPULATION. 

IRISH  CENSUS  FOR  1841. 

The  Dublin  Mercantile  Advertiser  contains  the  following  curious  and  interesting 
statement : — The  census,  which  was  simultaneously  taken  in  everj  parish  in  Ireland 
on  a  given  day  in  1841,  and  which  has  occupied  a  considerable  staff  in  its  preparation 
for  publication,  will  soon  be  printed  and  laid  before  Parliament.  A  variety  of  curious 
and  interesting  details  will  be  supplied  for  the  first  time.  The  exact  amount  of  the 
population,  rated  according  to  sex  and  age — and  the  diseases  which  are  most  prevalent 
and  fatal — the  number  of  insane  persons  under  restraint,  with  other  statistical  details, 
will,  we  understand,  be  given  with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy.  The  following  is 
a  return  of  the  population : — 


Males. 

Loinster, 963,747 

Munster, 1,186,190 

Connaught, 707,884 

Ulster, 1,161,846 


Females. 

Leinster, 1,009,984 

Munster, 1,209,971 

Connaught, 711,072 

Ulster, 1,224,579 


Total  males, 4,019,667  Total, 3,155,606 

Total  population, 8,175,273 

In  1821,  the  population  was 6,801,827 

1831        "  "         7,767,401 

1841        "  "         8.175,273 

Increase  between  1821  and  1831, 965,547 

1831    "    1841, 407,872 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  increase  during  the  ten  years  up  to  1841,  was  557,702 
less  than  it  had  been  in  ten  years  preceding.  This  extremely  reduced  rate  of  increase 
is  a  very  remarkable  and  extraordinary  fact.  It  is  evident  that,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
there  has  been  a  very  decided  check  to  the  progress  of  population  in  Ireland. 

The  increase  in  England,  during  the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841,  was  2,004,794, 
which  was  more  than  one-seventh  upon  the  population  of  1831. 

The  increase  in  Ireland,  during  the  same  ten  years,  was  407,872,  which  was  little 
more  than  one.twentieih  of  the  population  of  1831. 

The  increase  in  England  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  3  to  1,  as  compared  with 
Ireland.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Ireland  has  shown  a  less  degree  of  increase  than 
England. 


CENSUS  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

The  late  census  of  Upper  Canada  gives  the  population  as  506,655,  of  which  number 
the  natal  country  of — 


40,684  is  England. 


13,969  is  Canada,  of  French  origin. 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  CORN  AND  CORN  MEAL. 

A  tiatement  of  the  quantity  of  Indian  com  and  meal  exported  from  the  United  States 
from  1791  to  1841,  inclusive;  also,  the  value  of  the  same,  from  1803  to  1841. 


Yean. 

1791 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801 
I8O2; 
I8O3; 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809. 
I8I0; 
1811 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816. 


Com. 
BnskeU. 
1,713,241 
1,964.973 
1,233,768 
1,505,977 
1,935,345 
1,173,552 

804,922 
1,218,231 
1,21)0,492 
1,694,327 
1,768,162 
1,633,283 
2,079,608 
1,944,873 

861.501 
1,064,263 
1,018,721 

249,533 

522,047 
1,054,252 
2,790,850 
2,039,999 
1,486,970 
61,284 

833,516 
1.077.614 


Meal. 
Barrels. 

351,695 

263,405 

189,715 

241,570 

512.445 

540,286 

254,799 

211,694 

231,226 

338,108 

919,355 

266,816 

133,606 

111,327 

116,131 

108,342 

136,460 

30,818 

57,260 

86,744 

147,426 

90,810 

58,521 

26,438 

72,634 

89,119 


VaJue. 
DoUar$, 


2,025,000 

2,500,000 

1,442,000 

1.286,000 

987,000 

298,000 

547,000 

1,138,000 

2,896,000 

1,939,000 

1,838,000 

170,000 

1,140,000 

1.646,000 


Yean. 

1817, 
1818, 
1819. 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823. 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835. 
1836. 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 


Corn. 
BuskeU. 

387,454 
1,075,190 
1,086.762 
533,741 
607,277 
509,098 
749,034 
779,297 
869,644 
505,381 
978,664 
70,492 
897,656 
444,107 
571,312 
451,230 
437,174 
303,449 
755,781 
124.791 
151,276 
172.321 
162,306 
574,279 
535,727 


Meal. 
Barrels. 
106^.763 

120,029 
1354171 
146,316 
131.669 
148,228 
141,501 
152,723 
187,225 
158,652 
131,041 
174,639 
173,775 
145,301 
207,604 
146,710 
146,678 
149,609 
166.782 
140,917 
159,435 
171,843 
165,672 
206,063 
232,284 


Value. 
Dollmrs. 

1,328,522 

2,335,405 

1,423,792 

843,025 

6064X79 

900,656 

930,485 

736,340 

878,073 

1,007,321 

1,022,464 

822,858 

974,535 

597,119 

992,051 

758,775 

871,814 

695,483 

1,217.665 

7254^62 

1,011,634 

864,391 

799.516 

1,043,516 

995,411 


CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  have  received,  fresh  from  the  London  press,  (1843,)  another  Tolume  of  *'  The 
Progress  of  the  British  Nation  in  its  various  Social  and  Economical  Relations,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S." 
The  present  volume  relates  to  "  Consumption,  Accumulation,  Moral  Progress,  Colonial 
and  Foreign  Dependencies.**  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  lay  before  our  readers  the 
most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  it.  We  extract  the  following  remarks  and 
tables,  all  that  relate  to  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Great  Bhlain,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  at  different  periods,  from  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  the  present  period  (1841)  inclusive. 
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been  a  chief  luxury  among  the  working  classes,  and  where,  considering  the  few  comforts 
that  usually  fall  to  their  lot,  its  diminution  betokens  a  great  degree  of  privation.  Con- 
trasting  1839  with  1801,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  use  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  is 
only  one.half  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  although  the  rate  of  duty 
is  now  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1831,  the  contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue 
has  advanced  only  75  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  condition  of  the  people 
generally  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  Ireland,  the  consumption  per  head  is  now 
about  equal  to  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  the  contribution  to  the 
revenue  has  consequently  been  more  in  agreement  with  the  increased  rate  of  the  duty. 


It  is  made  evident  by  these  figures  that  the  duty  of  4«.  per  lb.  was  excessive.  The 
advance  to  that  rate  fi-om  2«.  Ud,  caused  a  diminished  consumption  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth ;  and  the  revenue  per  bead,  which,  had  the  consumption  not  been  lessened,  would 
have  been  Am*  \^\d.^  amounted  to  only  3«.  l\d. 

Irelakd. 


Pounds  we^ht 

Duty  per 

Amount 

Aver,  yearly 

Aver,  contri- 
bution to  the 

Years. 

pound. 

of  duty. 

revenue. 

IbM. 

M.       d. 

£ 

ot». 

$.    d. 

1801, 

6,389,754 

1    0  7-10 

285,482 

18.95 

1   oj 

1811, 

6,453,024 

1    7 

552,082 

17.35 

1  m 

1821, 

2,614,954 

3    0 

528,168 

6.15 

1    6i 

1831 

4,183,823 

3    0 

626,485 

8.61 

1    7* 

1841, 

5,478,767 

3    0 

863,946 

10.71 

2    0 

United  Kingdom. 

1801, 

16,904,752 

1,209,337 

16.05 

1  5i 

2  5i 

1811, 

21,376,267 

24262,930 

18.44 

1821, 

15,598,152 

3,122,583 

11.77 

2  n 

1831, 

19,533.841 

2,964,930 

12.85 

2     5: 

1841, 

22,309,360 

3,580,164 

13.36 

2    8 

One  great  evil  that  attends  upon  exorbitant  taxation  on  this  article  of  consumption,  is 
the  encouragement  that  it  gives  to  smuggling.  The  amount  of  the  duty  is  so  vastly  out 
of  proportion  to  its  value,  that  the  contraband  dealer  can  afford  to  lose  several  ventures 
if  he  can  succeed  in  safely  disposing  of  one. 

The  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on  tobacco  in  various  European  countries  have  been 
felt  as  a  grievance  by  some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  and  threats  have  for 
some  time  been  used,  that  unless  an  alteration  be  made  in  those  rates,  retaliatory  meas. 
ures  will  be  taken,  and  heavy  duties  placed  upon  some  of  the  staple  manufactures  of 
Europe  when  imported  into  the  United  States.    This  very  ineffectual,  hut  by  no  i 


Great  Britain. 

Aver,  contrf- 

Pounds  weight 
consumed. 

Duty 

Amount 

Aver,  yearly 

buUon  to  the 

Yeari. 

per  pound. 

of  duty. 

consumption. 

revenae. 

lb». 

«.     d. 

£ 

OlS. 

«.     d. 

1801, 

10,514,998 

1     leJiO 

923,855 

15.37 

1     8i 

1811, 

14,923,243 

2    2  13.20 

1,710,848 

18.95 

m 

1821, 

.        12,983,198 

4    0 

2,600,415 

14.43 

1831 

15,350,018 

3    0 

2,338,107 

14.84 

2    9i 

1841, 

16,830,593 

2,716,217 

14.52 

2  111 
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EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


A  ttatement  of  the  qtmntity  of  Tobacco  exported  from  the  United  Statei  in  each  year 
from  1791  to  1841,  and  of  the  value  of  the  same  from  1802  to  1841,  inclusive,  com- 
piled  from  official  documents. 

Hogsheads.  Valas.  Tears.  Hogsheads.  Value. 

Jfkmber.  Dollars,  Jfumber.  DoUars. 

1014272     1817 62,365  9,511,529 

112,428     1818, 84,337  10,241,304 

59,947     1819, 69,427  8.874,167 

76,826     1820. 83,940  8,118,188 

61,050     1821, 66,858  5,798,045 

69,018     1822, 83,169  6,380,020 

58.167     1823, 99,009  6,437,627 

68,567     1824 77,883  5,059,355 

96,070     1825, 75,984  6,287,976 

78.680     1826, 64,098  5,347,208 

103,758     1827, 100,025  6,816,146 

77,721  6.220,000  1828, 96,278  5,480,707 

86,291  6,209,000  1829, 77,131  5,185,370 

83,343  6,000,000  1830 83,810  5,833,112 

7M52  6,341,000  1831, 86,718  4,892,388 

83,186  6,572,000  1832, 106,806  5,999,769 

62,186  5,476,000  1833, 83,153  5,755,968 

9,576  26,000  1834 87,979  6,595,308 

53,921  3,774,000  1835, 94,353  8^250,577 

84,134  5,048,000  1836, 109,442  10,058,640 

35,828  2,150,000  1837, 100,232  5,795,647 

26,094  1,514,000  1838 100,593  7,392,029 

5,314  319,000  1839, 78,995  9,832,943 

3,125  232,000  1840, 119,484  9,883,957 

88,337  8,235,000  1841, 147,828  12,576,703 

69,241  12,809,000 


Tears. 

1791,.. 
1792... 
1793,.. 
1794,.. 
1795... 
1796,.. 
1797,.. 
1798, , 
1799,.. 
1800,.. 
1801,.. 
1802,.. 
1803... 
1804,.. 
1805,.. 
1806,.. 
1807... 
1808,.. 
1809... 
1810... 
1811... 
1812,.. 
1813.., 
1814,.. 
1815... 
1816... 


BALTIMORE  FLOUR  TRADE. 

The  miller's  year,  as  we  learn  from  Lyford*s  Commercial  Chronicle,  commences  with 
July,  and  ends  with  June.  The  following  is  (be  amount  of  flour  inspected  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  during  the  last  three  years,  ending  June  of  each  year,  viz : — 

Barrels.  Half  Bbls. 

1842  to  1843~]8t  quarter  ending  September  30, 150,893  9,480 

"  2d      »*  "      December  31, 186,502  8,595 

3d      "  "      March  31, 111,765  3,185 

4th     "  "      June30, 102,473  7,440 

Total, 551,633  28,700 

1841  to  1842— 1st  quarter  ending  September  30, 144,115  8,810 

2d      "  »*      December  31, 179,217  8,586 

3d      «  "      March  31, 111,441  4.412 

4th     "  »*      June  30, 99,965  4,475 

Total, 534,738  26,283 

1840  to  1841— 1st  quarter  ending  September  30, 136,625  8.075 

"  2d      »*  "      December  31, 198,530  9,907 

•*  3d      "  "      March  31, 166,264  6,474 

4ih     "  "     June  30, 123,420  7,846 

Total, 624,839  32,302 
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TRADE  OF  BUFFALO. 

The  Bafialo  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  July  Ist,  1843,  gives  the  subjoined  list  of  arri. 
vals,  Slc,  with  the  aggregate  of  principal  articles  landed  at  that  port  from  the  commence- 
ment of  lake  navigation  to  Ist  July,  for  three  seasons : — 

IMPORTS  AT  THIS  PORT  TO  FIRST  JULY. 

Articles.  1841.  1843.  1843. 

Flour, bbls.  284.188  255,034  322,434 

Wheat bush.  328,447  397.674  428.247 

Corn, 34,317  136,264  32,700 

Oats,  *  116,806  none. 

Ashes, xasks  3,241  7,179  14,587 

Whiskey, 8,3U  7,628  4,049 

Tobacco, unknown  693  1,192 

Hams  and  bacon, 3,548  1,272  3,244 

Pork, bbls.  59,423  47,872  34,178 

Seed 2,757  3,682  3,252 

Fish, 1.232  304  660 

Butter  and  lard, kegs  20,536  33,304  28,942 

Hides, No.  11,298  13,001  10,640 

Lead, pigs  unknown  8,014  8,130 

Brooms, dozens  '  3,181  1.229  877 

Staves 2^tB81,000  2,320,000  457,000 

Below  will  also  be  found  the  date  of  commencing  lake  business,  the  number  of  arri. 

vals,  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  landed  up  to  the  1st  July,  with  the  prices  paid  at 

that  period  for  those  two  articles,  for  five  seasons : — 

Lake  open—  Arrivals.        Wheat.  Value.  Flour.  Value. 

Bushels.  Barrels. 

1843,  May  6, 670  428,247  f  1  12  322,434  f  5  19 

1842,  March  7, 812  397,674  110  255,034  5  12 

1841,  April  14, 698  328,447  110  284,188  4  90 

1840,ApriI24, 546  261,262  75  218,206  3  70 

1839,  April  11, 446  349,688  112  142,321  5  63 

This  exhibit  shows  that  although  the  arrivals  here  have  been  one  hundred  and  forty, 
two  leas  than  in  1842,  the  aggregate  of  wheat  landed  is  30,572  bushels  greater,  while 
the  excess  of  flour  received  is  67,400  barrels  above  the  same  season ;  and  so  in  proportion 
to  the  three  preceding  years.  The  universal  cry  among  the  dealers  before  navigation  com. 
menced,  was — "  The  receipts  will  be  short ;  the  grain  is  not  in  the  country  to  come 
forth."    How  fallacious ! 


Flour, barrels 

Pork, " 

Fish, ♦♦ 

Lard, «« 

Butter, ♦* 

Wheat, bush'ls 

Corn, ♦* 

Pt»f  AflhAII tnna 


MICHIGAN. 
Exports  from  the  Port  of  Detroit  in  1842. 

180,210      Whiskey  &  High  Wines,  casks.  383 

19,461      W.  L  &  Stand.  Staves,. M 773i 

11,894      Hams, pounds  108,155 

107      Shoulders, "  35.500 

609      Wool "  33,464 

98,923      Lumber, feet...  3,000 

100      Michigan  Glass, boxes  1,860 

aiOX     TiJt — u— j:—                           "  "*" 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  of  domestic  man. 
nfactnres  of  cotton  to  each  of  the  different  countries  to  which  they  were  chiefly  sent  from 
the  United  States  in  each  year,  from  18:^6  to  1842,  was  compiled  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  commerce  and  navigation  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
United  States  Gazette : — 

Mexico 
Has  been  a  regular,  and,  for  several  years,  a  large  customer,  as  well  for  colored  as  for 
white  goods.  Of  the  former,  in  1826  she  took  #20,464,  in  1835  $291,780;  since  then 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  amount,  so  that,  in  1841,  it  was  only  $52,079.  Of 
white  goods  she  received,  in  1826,  $309,807 ;  in  1835,  $1,054,608 ;  which  has  since 
gradually  declined  to  $61,583  in  1841,  owing,  probably,  to  the  perturbed  state  of  that 
country. 


Year.  Colored. 

1826, $20,464 


1827,.. 
1828,., 
1829,.. 
1830,.. 
1831,.. 
1832,.. 
1833,.. 


18,397 
21,897 
48,704 
32,832 
79,737 
29,200 
235,481 


White. 
$309,807 
311,492 
63,106 
116,627 
465,331 
342,837 
165,701 
678,057 


Year.  Colored. 

1834, $91,249 


1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 


291,780 
2,818 

223,015 
99,109 

100,617 
86,883 
52,079 


White. 

$417,502 

1,054,608 

789,831 

94,920 

371,023 

170,523 

155,220 

61,563 


The  Central  Refublio 
Has  likewise  regnlarly  received  from  us  since  1826,  but  to  a  comparatively  small  extent. 


Year. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829... 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832... 

1833,.. 


Colored. 

$1^54 

738 

4,328 

6,046 

540 

200 

3,151 

14,490 


White. 

$22,061 
41,887 
17,070 
23,616 
35,468 
14,849 
27,240 

103,323 


Year. 

1834,.. 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,., 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

$2,'724 
20,459 
5,931 
7,788 
1,414 
13,677 
5,539 


White. 
$28,123 
18,134 
21,321 
51,178 
48,938 
36,470 
68,093 
46,314 


Texas, 
Considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  since  its  independence,  has  formed  a  con. 
siderable  outlet  for  our  manufactures,  and,  when  established,  will  no  doubt  afford  a  per- 
manent and  extensive  market.    The  first  exports  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1837. 


Year. 
1837,.. 

1838,.. 
1839,.. 


Colored. 

30,711 
95,857 


White. 
$50,051 

29,553 
138,603 


Year. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

$86,300 

54,393 


WTilte. 

$67,488 

43,030 


Honduras 
Has  taken,  nearly  every  year,  both  white  and  colored  goods,  and  the  export  is  increasing. 


White.      Year.                              Colored.  White. 

$476     1836, $507  $3,270 

250     1837, 1,742  54^92 

955     1838, 13,754 

1,400     1839,..; 607  25,061 

9,221      1840, 1,246  25,044 

2,742     1841, 33,173 

11,102 

Cfflu 
Has  uniformly  been  our  largest  customer,  especially  for  white  goods,  receiving  at  the 
same  time,  to  some  extent,  colored  goods  also. 


Year. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 

1834,.. 

1835,.. 


Colored. 
$450 


5,454 
1,699 

"944 


Year. 
1826,.. 
1827,.. 
1828,.. 


Colwed. 

'  1,894 
15,747 


White. 
$37,403 
271,033 
503,989 


Year. 
1829,.. 
1830,.. 
1831,.. 


Colored. 

$52,090 

5,847 

4,456 


White. 
$341,695 
90,077 
306,336 
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Chili — Con  tinued. 


Year. 

1832... 

1833... 

1834... 

1835... 

1836... 


Colored. 

9275 

10,913 

7.029 

5,828 

123.771 


White. 
$278,146 
346,651 
316,548 
249,310 
273,359 


Year. 
1837... 

1838,.. 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 


Brazil 
Furnishes  the  next  largest  market  for  both  white  and  colored  goods. 


Year. 

1826... 

1827... 

1828... 

1829,.. 

1830... 

1831,.. 

1832... 

1833... 


Colored. 

91.559 
2.736 
2.544 
5.904 
554 
1,388 

13,244 

16.545 


White. 

9215,287 

63,880 

109,853 

172,231 

54,234 

62,541 

166,023 

207,151 


Year. 

1834... 

1835... 

1836... 

1837... 

1838... 

1839... 

1840... 

1841... 


The  Cisplatime  Rsfubuc 
Commenced  receiving  onr  manufactures  in  1837  to  a  small  extent. 


Year. 
1837... 

1838,.. 
1839... 


Colored. 

91.172 

3.154 

10.866 


White. 

9344 

16,190 

11,294 


Year. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

White. 

957,865 

9660,717 

4.006 

634.201 

20,989 

914.604 

30,687 

827,931 

12,870 

470,419 

)ds. 
Colored. 

White. 

916,365 

9206.824 

20,827 

246,089 

12,161 

187,967 

86,769 

217.095 

32,887 

499.847 

61,017 

231.242 

79.533 

391,170 

164.031 

424,701 

t. 
Colored. 

White. 

96,494 

926,165 

6,548 

12,752 

Buenos  Aybss. 
Till  1828.  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  period,  the  Aigentine  Republic  received  reg. 
ularly  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United  States. 
Year. 

1826, 

1827, 

1828. 

1829 

1830, 

1831. 

1832, 

1833, 


Colored. 

White. 

Year. 

92.486 

942,591 

1834. 

370 

5,531 

1835. 

136 

17,967 

1836. 

4.081 

143,570 

1837, 

1.265 

43,509 

1838, 

30 

32,922 

1839, 

38.116 

127,857 

1840,. 

12.419 

138.466 

1841, 

Colored. 

White. 

94,824 

9258,357 

101,488 

13,184 

83,423 

2,803 

50,657 

5,496 

98,596 

2,105 

45,139 

864 

92,405 

21,622 

131,342 

Peru, 

From  1820  to  1832,  was  a  regular  customer,  omitting  1831.    No  further  exports  appear 
to  have  been  made  till  1837  and  1838,  since  when  they  have  ceased. 


Year. 

1826... 

1827... 

1828... 
1829,.. 


Colored. 

911,700 

257 

5.674 

1.612 


White. 
929.706 
62.324 
40,290 
41,556 


Years. 
1830,.. 
1832,., 
1837... 

1838,.. 


Colored. 


932.466 


White. 
92.481 
24J23 
15.104 
97,713 


Colombia 
Has  been  a  small  but  regular  customer  from  1826  to  1838,  when  Venezuela  and  New 
Grenada  took  her  place. 


Year. 

1826... 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 


Colored. 

93,230 

2,598 

1.803 

358 

295 

980 

3,057 


White. 

914,411 

14,284 

5.138 

4.555 

11,693 

14.623 

20.378 


Year. 

1833... 

1834... 

1835... 

1836... 

1837,.. 

1838... 


Colored. 
91.852 

White. 
933,343 

15.914 

41,422 

9,426 

44,209 

12,217 

50,035 

27,739 

70.418 

11,543 

43,715 

Venezuela  in  1839  took  of  colored  goods,  92,003;  1840.  912.569;  1841,  93,988; 
and  of  white  goods  in  1838, 916,945;  1839,949,549;  1840,980,621;  1841,926,083. 
New  Grenada  in  1839  took  aU  white  goods,  92,858 ;  1840,  93.527 ;  1841, 91.794. 
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South  America.,  oenerallt. 

Under  this  head,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  exported  in  1827,  92,339  ;  in 
1829,  9967;  in  1834,  $90;  in  1839,  $12,276;  in  1840,  $58,810;  and  in  1841, 
$37,760,  all  white  goods ;  and  in  1840,  $766,  and  in  1841,  $21,051  of  colored 
goods. 

China 

Does  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive  our  cotton  manufactures,  having,  since  1836, 
been  a  customer  to  a  considerable  amount,  viz  : — 


Year. 

1826... 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 


Colored. 
$154 


64,881 


White. 

$14,776 
9,388 
14,981 
25,913 
52.080 
49.256 
87.480 

127.813 


Year. 

1834... 

1835... 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,.; 

1839,., 

1840,., 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

$2,552 
15,351 
11,997 
11,280 
6,360 


Wbltc. 
$146,881 
170,175 
70.394 
189,255 
507,560 
255,975 
361,995 
173,755 


TuBKEY,  Levant,  and  EIgypt, 

With  the  exception  of  $417  in  1828,  and  $172  in  1829,  have  received  all  in  white 
cottons. 

Ye«r.  White.  Year. 

1826, $29,058  1834, 

1827, 46,321  1835, 

1828, 3,880  1836, 

1829, 4.004  1837, 

1830, 29,117      1838, 

1831, 11,599      1839, 

1832, 32.961      1840, 

1833, 70,902      1841, 


White. 

$30,433 

14,969 

51,240 

21,720 

111,947 
48,996 
63,749 
81,780 


Northwest  Coast. 


Year. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1^9,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 


Colored. 

$300 

67 

1,025 


396 


White. 

$9,951 

14,364 

17,488 

1,075 

7.188 

5.113 


Year. 

1832... 

1833,.. 

1834,.. 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 

1840,.. 


Colored. 


$1,130 


South  Seas, 
Commenced  in  1826,  and  have  furnished  a  regular  market. 


Year. 

1826,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1833,.. 

1834,.. 


Colored. 
$433 
1,180 
1,824 
1,194 


Year. 
1837, 

1838,, 


4,677 
96 


Colored. 


White. 

$3,859 

9.403 

2,064 

600 

371 

7,455 

3,911 

Sandwich  Islands. 


Year. 

J  835,.. 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838... 

1839... 

1840,.. 


6,104 
24 


Colored. 


I  White 

$154^27 

4,060 


Year. 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 


$4,060 
5,359 
6,371 


Colored. 
$37,739 
49,174 


White. 

$11,226 

8,239 

12,269 

4,809 

5,900 

59 


White. 
$4,185 
24,764 
8,848 
11,590 
37,739 
49,174 


WhHe. 
$5,350 
6,371 


$11,590 

In  the  report  of  1841,  these  two  are  united— $45,373  worth  of  colored,  and  $60,128 
worth  of  white  goods. 

Australia,  ' 
In  1838,  received  $910  worth  of  cotton  goods ;  and  in  1840,  $3,590. 
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Mahilla  and  Phelifpime  Islasds, 
Have  been  regnlftr  customers  since  1828  ;  taking  altogether  of  white  goodSf.  excepting 
(362  worth  of  colored  in  1839. 


Year.  While. 

1828, »534 

1829, 190 

1830, 25.024 

1831, 8,571 

1832, 2,680 

1834, 3,662 


Year.  White. 

1835, $35,471 

1836, 5,030 

1838 79,531 

1839, 95,416 

1840, 804^71 

1841, .^.  33,050 


Asia,  generally. 
Besides  the  preceding,  there  haTe  been  regular  exports  to  other  parts  of  Asia,  under  thia 
general  head. 


Yew. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

.1828,., 

1829... 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832... 

1833,.. 


Colored. 


«278 


White. 
$1,277 

3,100 
.583 

5,233 
10,846 

7,316 
18,334 
12,678 


Year. 

1834,.. 

1835,.. 

1836,., 

1837,.. 

1838,.. 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

White. 

9166 

$9,723 

1,170 

33,668 

9,316 

58,931 

37*6 

82,427 

58,013 

67,126 

21,231 

80,597 

2,029 

183,577 

Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  export  commenced  in  1828.    From  that  year  to  1833,  none  but  white  goods  ;  for 
five  subisequent  years,  a  portion  of  colored  ;  since  then,  all  white. 


Year. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,., 

1833... 

1834,.. 


Colored. 


15,339 
2,072 


White. 

12,577 
5,777 
4,110 
3,500 
6,396 

26,285 

52,896 


Year. 
1835,.. 

1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,., 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 


Dutch  West  Indies, 
Hare  likewise  been  small  customers  for  eeveral  years. 


Year. 

1826,., 

1827,., 

1828,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,., 

1834,.. 


Colored. 


#939 
176 
171 

15 
428 


White. 
$1,504 


706 

"854 
1,422 

772 


Year. 

1835,  . 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,.. 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

White. 

$283 

$124,602 

134,914 

1,9*11 

240,699 

4,000 

129.350 

65,618 

90,241 

82,789 

Colored. 

White. 

$433 

$842 

1,050 

262 

2,978 

6,091 

6,704 



5,989 

960 

16,637 

2.000 

3,373 

Holland, 
In  1832,  took  $900,  and  in  1837,  $5,027  worth  of  white  goods. 

Hanse  Towns  op  Germany, 
In  1826,  took  $315  worth  of  white  goods ;  in  1832,  $72 ;  in  l334,  $820 ;  in  1839, 
$20;  in  1840,  $2,150 ;  in  1841,  $1,412;  and  in  1837,  $288  worth  of  colored  goods. 

Belgium, 
In  1840,  took  $341,  and  in  1841,  $10,894  worth  of  cotton  goods. 

French  West  Indies, 
Have  constantly  received  a  small  amount,  chiefly  white  goods. 


Year. 

1826,.. 

1827... 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 


White. 
$657 
1,004 

•    320 

1,807 

418 


Year. 

1831,.. 

1832,., 

1833.., 

1834,.. 

1835,., 


White* 
$436 

505 
1,968 

818 
2,504 
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Fbxnch  West  Iicdies — Continued. 

Tetf.  White.    I  Tear.  Whit*. 

1836, $6,345      1839, f  4,693 

1837. 3,395  [  1840, 5,193 

1838. 5.558  |  1841. 3.536 

mod  in  1826,  $20  worth  of  colored  goods ;  1827. 947 ;  1833.  (472 ;  1834,  $144 ;  1840, 
$158;  1841,968. 

Frakce  on  the  Atlahtic 
Receiyed,  in  1832,  $100,  and  in  1838.  $310  worth  of  white  goods.   Her  African  settle- 
ments  took,  in  1833,  9^66  worth ;  and  her  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  1830,  received 
91,292;  1833,9450;  1835,9931. 

Russia 
Received,  in  1830,  $52,  and  in  1839,  $12,131  worth  of  white  goods. 
EInolakd,  ajid  the  defendencies  of  Gbeat  Beitain. 
To  England,  herself,  the  amount  is  very  small,  and  probably  was  only  designed  to  exhibit 
samples  of  our  diflferent  manufactures.    In  1826.  it  was  only  9^64 ;  in  1829.  9^50,  of 
white  goods.    In  1828,  the  first  colored  goods  were  sent,  amounting  only  to  9^73 ;  in 
1830,  91,852 ;  1832,  92.289  ;  1833,  91.861 ;  1834.  94,566.  all  white  goods.  In  1835, 
9573  worth  of  colored ;  in  1836.  92,233  worth  of  white,  and  9^,580  worth  of  colored ; 
and  in  1837.  911*899  of  colored,  which  appears  to  be  the  last  export  up  to  1841.    Sev. 
eral  of  her  colonies  have  been  r^^ar  euEtomers,  to  some  extent. 

BsmsH  East  Indies. 
In  1827,  the  export  commenced^  and  has  been  continued  ever  since^  increasing,  till,  in- 
stead  of  deriving,  as  formerly,  from  this  quarter,  our  principal  supply  of  white  goods,  we 
received  not  a  piece  from  thence  in  1840  and  1841 ;  but  in  each  of  those  years  furnished 
them  with  over  91^0.000  worth  of  our  own  manufacture. 
Year.  WhHe. 

1827. $1,200 

1828, 1,957 

1829. 9,553 

1830, 16,358 

1831. 29.016 

1832, 26,073 

1833. 36.013 

1834, 89,454 

In  1832,  987  worth  of  colored  floods  were  exported  to  the  East  Indies ;  in  1838, 
95,914;  and  in  1839,  9442. 

St.  Helena. 
In  1833.  92*426  worth  of  colored,  and  91*846  worth  of  white  goods,  were  exported  to 
this  island;  and  in  1834,  91*407  worth  of  colored,  and  97*108  worth  of  white-*none 
since. 

Cape  op  Good  Hope 
Received  from  us,  in  1826,  9584  worth  of  white  goods;  in  1833,  9865;  in  1635, 
92,015 ;  in  1836,  91,023 ;  and  in  1838,  9552.    Here  the  exportation  ceased. 

GiBRALTAB. 

There  have  annually,  since  1826,  been  clearances  of  our  manufactures  for  this  port, 
chiefly  white  goods. 


Year.  White. 

1835, 927.300 

1836. 102,746 

1837. 52,017 

1838 134,848 

1839. 42,862 

1840. 153,484 

1841, 157,560 


Year.  White- 

1834. $3,638 

1835, 4.550 

1836. 19,709 


Year.  White. 

1826, 96,095 

1827, 22,127 

1828. 22,736 

1829, 2,914 

1830, 40.936 

1831, 7,414 

1832, 962 

1833, 1,846 

In  1828.  9446  worth  of  colored  goods  were  exported;  in  1830,  9^80;  in  1834, 
92,153;  and  in  1639,  9933. 


1837,.. 
1838... 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 


3,392 
9.986 
6,071 
1,763 
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Malta* 

Prior  to  1834,  Italy  was  united  with  Malta.  In  that  year  she  received  $2,041  worth  of 
whitegoods;  in  1835, 910,475 ;  in  1837, 911,695 ;  in  1838, 95,120 ;  in  1839,  913,407 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  9383  worth  of  colored  goods. 

British  West  Indies. 

In  18S6,  911  worth  of  colored,  and  9ItI22  of  white  goods,  were  exported.  From  that 
year  to  1831,  there  was  no  further  export.  Since  then,  it  has  amounted  annually  to  more 
or  less. 


Tear.  Colored.  White.  Yettr. 

1831, $292  1837, 

1832, 433  1838, 

1833, 2,662  1839, 

1834, 9469  10,248  1840 

1835, 14252  12,341  1841, 

1836, 2,237  9,689 

British  American  Colonies 
Have  been  regular  customers  to  a  em\ll  amount. 


Tear. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 


Colored. 

9736 

1,524 

593 

800 

323 

83 


354 


White. 

$3,689 
4,762 
4,800 
1,452 
1,189 
2,693 
7,719 

20,935 


Yenr. 

1834,.. 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,.. 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 


Colored. 

$731 

132 

581 

1,375 

1,530 


Colored. 

$2,067 

75 

305 

620 

48 

13 


White. 
$13,144 
1,664 
6,083 
3,338 
4,374 


White. 

$12,372 
12,678 
1,451 
2,444 
5,274 
1,885 
7,428 
3,453 


Brftish  Guiana 
Received,  in  1833, 9337  worth  of  colored  goods ;  in  1838,  94,121 ;  and  in  1841,  99,533. 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Received,  in  1840,  97,013  worth  of  white  goods ;  and  the 

Spanish  West  Indies 
Colored.  White.       Year.  Colored. 

9126 

1,175 


Tear. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 


9270 
185 


1,723 


259 
497 
640 
595 
96 
360 


Year. 

1834,.... 

1835,.... 

1836,.... 

1837,.*. 

1838,.... 

1839,..., 

1840,.... 


$1,127 

995 

1,561 

300 


White. 
$403 


1,013 


119 

2,673 

458 

778 

2,849 


Italy  and  Malta. 


Year.                                                   '  White. 

1830, $24,514 

1831, 660 

1832 7,366 


Year.  White. 

1826, $5,102 

1827, 1,401 

1828, 2,941 

1829, 1,485 

In  1838,  Italy  alone  received  9"^  Vfotih  of  white  goods ;  in  1840,  91)342 ;  and  in 
1841,  910,274. 

Greece, 
In  1838,  received  9I>579  worth  of  white  goods. 

Trieste,  and  other  forts  on  the  Adrutic. 


Tear.  Whtte. 

1826, 94,095 

1827 20,465 

1829, 10,080 

1834, 416 


Year.  Whita. 

1835, $1,000 

1837, 200 

1839, 1,484 

1840, 1,350 


all  white  goods.    In  1837,  9289  worth  of  colored ;  and  in  1839,  9138. 
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Sicily, 
In  1841,  commenced  by  receiyiog  9500  worth  of  white  goods. 

ArucA,  oEinniALLT, 
Haa  afforded,  since  1826,  a  considerable  market ;  which,  as  the  American  settlements 
there  progress,  will  continue  to  extend  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 


Yeftr. 

1825,., 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 


ColoMd. 

White. 

Year. 

$3,609 

•1,759 

1834, 

3.975 

3,459 

1835,. 

4,007 

11,393 

1836,. 

6,369 

9,249 

1837, 

4,350 

4,619 

1838,. 

4,345 

6,171 

1839, 

8,455 

19,015 

1840,. 

18,004 

15,665 

1841,. 

Colored. 
•13,607 
18,284 
17,005 
12,900 
9,148 
22,974 
22,903 
33,097 


White. 

•13,927 
27,475 
18,827 
43,594 
69,568 
68,790 
53,478 
84,266 


Portugal 
Has  received  a  small  amount,  viz : — In  1826,.  ^833  worth  of  white  goods ;  in  1837, 
f24M4 ;  in  1838,  $740 ;  and  in  1835, 9548  worth  of  colored. 

Azores, 
In  1826,  received  $2,636  worth  of  colored,  and  $200  worth  of  white ;  and  since  1831 
have  continued  to  take  a  small  amount. 


Year. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 

1834,.. 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 


Colored. 


•124 


Has  also  furnished  a  regular  but  small  market  from  1826  to  1838. 
Year.  Colored. 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, ^711 

1830, 

1831, 21 


White. 

Year. 

•825 

1837, 

704 

1838, 

1,329 

1839, 

3,172 

1840, 

1,460 

1841, 

1,196 

Mi 

mSIRA 

lall  mark 

et  from 

White. 

Year. 

•2,504 

1833,. 

417 

1834. 

90 

1835, 

5.187 

1836, 

310 

1837, 

88 

1838, 

Colored. 

White. 

•335 

•1,483 

495 

1,728 

..  ... 

823 

3,617 

1,358 

1,584 

Colored. 

White. 

•1,661 

•4,476 

399 

295 

213 

2,471 

50 

548 

3,465 

499 

Teneriffe, 
In  1826,  received  $502  worth  of  white  goods ;  in  1827,  $500  ;  in  1829,  $5,^650 ;  in 
1830,  $1,107;  in  1831,  $1,959;  in  1832,  $516;  and  in  1827,  $21  woFth  of  colored 
goods;  in  1831,  $480. 


Cafe  de  Verds 


Have  been  more  important  customers. 


Year. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,., 


Colored. 


•1,760 
2,236 
1,743 

1,381 

2,140 

894 

4,785 


White. 

$9,693 

23,304 

74^16 
20.410 
17.318 
13,647 

9.023 
16,655 


Year. 

1834 

1835,.... 
1836,  ... 
1837,.... 
1838,.... 
1839,.... 
1840,.... 
1841,.... 


Colored. 

vmtB. 

•422 

•12,550 

514 

24,53^ 

697 

16,664 

8,739 

81,647 

13.249 

52,911 

2,17S 

35,410 

4,457 

16,224 

8,487 

16,179 
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Hatti — Continued 


Yetr. 

1834,.. 

1835... 

1836.., 

1837... 


Colored. 

White. 

$4,459 

$10,945 

7.805 

20.876 

5,931 

21,984 

10.468 

15,302 

Year.  Colored. 

1838 $4,373 

1839, 14.829 

J840. 8.519 

1841 6A00 


White. 

$24,078 
47.034 
39.702 
34.111 


Cuba. 


Both  colored  and  white  goods  have  also  found  a  tolerable  market  in  this  island,  from  the 
first  export  in  1826. 


Year. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 

1833,.. 


Colored. 

$9,336 

6,082 

2,737 

8,112 

4,155 

1,970 

894 

10.810 


White. 

$23,395 

13.509 

15,126 

13,868 

7,021 

4.564 

7.448 

9,783 


Year.  Colored.  White. 

1834. $20,467  $32,983 

1835, 24,21i            66,140 

1836, 9,009           23,317 

1837, 17,566           43,416 

1838, 3.356  115,629 

1839 3,383           51,337 

1840 8,957            53,557 

1841, 4,884           42,554 


Danish  West  Indies 


Have  been  regular  customers. 

Year. 

1826 

1827, 

1828 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 


Colored. 

White. 

Year. 

$7,171 

$17,301 

1834,. 

749 

7,238 

1835,. 

4,510 

6,439 

1836,. 

1,745 

2,477 

1837,. 

18 

4,100 

1838, 

195 

3,702 

1839, 

623 

5,476 

1840,. 

3,230 

6,354 

1841.. 

Colored. 

Whke. 

$2,359 

$17,909 

4,791 

13,520 

4,194 

10,465 

2,568 

24,946 

736 

13.267 

1,032 

16,338 

3,261 

32,346 

4,751 

35,478 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

Sioee  1828,  have  taken  more  or  less. 

Year.  Colored.  White.  Year. 

1828, $534  1836, 

1829, $768  486  1838, 

1830, 1,020  1839, 

1831, 300  1840, 

1832, 150  1841, 

1835, 192  1,094 


Colored. 


$102 
452 
619 


White. 

$443 

734 

1,687 

471 

76 


West  Indies,  generally, 

Not  before  mentioned,  have  received  small  amoimts. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  considerable  labor  from  treasury 
documents,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  American  man. 
ufactures,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  struggling  under  many  difficulties.  It  is  grat. 
ifying  to  find  that  American  goods  are  making  their  way  to  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe  to  which  our  commerce  extends ;  and  although  to  many  places  the  amount  of  ex- 
port is  at  present  small,  indications  are  afforded  of  the  future  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
carried.  These  tables  will  be  useful,  as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  cot. 
ton  goods  have  been  sent,  and  directing  future  adventurers  to  thoee  which  appear  to  hold 
out  favorable  prospects,  from  the  gradual  increase  of  the  amount  which  they  have  re. 
quired. 
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1. — IUu9tration8  of  the  Croton  Aaueduct,    By  F.  6.  Tower,  of  the  Engineer  De. 

partment.    1  vol.  quarto.    New  York  :  Wiley  &,  Putnam.    1843. 

We  have  looked  over  the  pages  and  illustrations  of  this  splendid  volume  with  great 
interest.  The  views  it  furnishes  of  the  important  points  on  the  line  of  the  Croton  aqite- 
duct,  are  engraved  from  sketches  taken  by  Mr.  Tower,  who  was  employed  as  an  engi. 
neer  on  the  work  from  its  commencement  to  its  completion,  for  his  own  satisfaction  ;  but 
the  interest  so  generally  taken  in  the  enterprise  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  pre. 
senting  them  to  the  public  in  the  present  form.  The  first  forty.^even  pages  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome ;  the  prin. 
cipal  aqueducts  constructed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  aqueducts 
of  modem  Rome ;  principal  modem  aqueducts  of  Italy,  France,  &c. ;  aqueducts  of  Mex. 
ico,  and  the  adjacent  states ;  aqueducts  of  South  America,  fountains,  &,c.  Then  follows 
a  history  of  the  progressive  measures  for  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with  water ; 
of  the  plans  proposed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  of  that  which  was  finally  adopted,  and 
has  been  so  successfully  and  satisfactorily  completed ;  the  sources  of  the  Croton  river ; 
flow  of  water  in  the  Croton ;  capacity  of  the  fountain  reservoir ;  general  design  of  the 
channel. way  and  reservoirs ;  an  account  of  the  general  construction  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  a  description  of  the  line  of  it,  are  prepared  with  good  taste,  and  the  utmost  accu. 
ncy.  The  illustrations,  twenty  in  number,  are  beautifully  executed,  rendering  the  work 
an  ornament  for  the  library  or  centre.table,  aside  from  its  great  practical  value  to  the  ac 
complished  engineer,  to  whom  we  should  suppose  it  would  be  almost  indispensable.  We 
give  a  list  of  the  illustrations,  as  follows : — Sections  of  the  Croton  aqueduct ;  Entrance 
ventilator ;  Isoraotrical  view  of  culvert ;  Tunnel  and  gate-chamber,  at  the  head  of  the 
aqueduct ;  View  above  the  Croton  dam ;  Entablature  over  the  entrance  to  the  aqueduct ; 
View  below  the  Croton  dam ;  View  of  the  aqueduct,  and  aqueduct-bridge,  at  Sing  Sing  ; 
Aqueduct-bridge,  for  roadway ;  Croton  aqueduct  at  Mill  river — at  Jewell's  brook — at 
Hasting*— at  Yonkers — at  Harlem  river ;  View  of  the  jet  at  Harlem  river ;  Croton  aque- 
duct, at  Clendenning  valley ;  Aqueduct-bridge,  at  Clendenning  valley ;  Flan  of  the  receiv- 
ing reservoir,  and  Isometrical  view  of  the  distributing  reservoir.  Appended  to  the 
volume,  is  a  valuable  essay  on  the  natural  history  of  water ;  embracing  an  analysis  of 
the  Croton  and  Schuylkill  waters,  and  a  variety  of  other  appropriate  and  useful  facta, 
prepared  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D.  The  work  has  cost  Mr.  Tower  great  care  and 
industry,  and  a  large  sum  of  money ;  so  that  the  whole  edition,  if  disposed  of  at  the 
moderate  price  of  $3  50  per  copy,  will  only  pay  the  actual  expenditures  in  the  engra- 
ving  and  printing  of  the  book,  leaving  no  balance  to  compensate  him  for  the  time  occu- 
pied  in  making  the  drawings,  and  preparing  the  history  and  lettef-press  illustrations  for 
publication. 

ii,— Thirty  Yeara  frmri  ffome;  or,  A  Voice  from  the  Main-Deck:  being  the  Expe- 
rience of  Samuel  Leech.  Embellished  with  engravings.  Boston :  Tappan  &  Den. 
net.    1843. 
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3. — Speeehe$  of  John  C.  Calkoun,  Delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
1811  to  the  present  time.  New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers.  1843. 
This  volume  contains  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  embracing 
thirty-eight  speeches,  mostly  delivered  in  Congress  from  1811  to  1843.  Whatever  dif. 
ference  of  opinion  may  exist  among  our  countrymen  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Cal. 
houn's  political  doctrines,  no  one  ean  detract  from  the  transcendant  genius  of  the  states, 
man,  or  the  unsullied  purity  of  the  man.  These  speeches  afford  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  of  knowing  the  political  opinions  of  a  citizen  **  who,  for  a  long  succession  of 
years,  has  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  before  the  public ;  who,  as  a  high  officer  of 
government  at  one  time,  and  as  a  statesman  and  legislator  both  before  and  since  that 
time,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  the  great  political  questions  that  have  agitated  the 
country ;  who  has  long  possessed  an  almost  paramount  influence  in  one  part  of  the 
Union,  and  been  looked  upon^  in  fact,  as  the  chief  representative  of  political  opinion  in 
that  portion ;  and  who,  finally,  has  now  retired  from  direct  participation  in  the  councils 
of  the  country,  only  to  occupy  the  station  of  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people.^  The  compiler,  in  his  zeal  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  consistency,  has  omitted 
several  of  his  earlier,  but  not  less  able  speeches.  No  one,  however,  supposes  for  a  mo- 
ment  that  the  high.minded  statesman  had  any  participation  in  the  disingenuous  act.  It 
seems  to  us  a  very  strange  notion,  that  a  statesman  may  not  modify  his  opinions,  or 
adopt  from  conviction  entirely  different  views,  without  losing  the  confidence  of  his  con. 
stituents,  or  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  We  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
such  changes  were  evidences  of  greater  light,  or  at  least  indications  of  a  commendable 
frankness  and  lionesty  of  purpose.  We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  the  ad- 
Tocate  of  all  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  doctrines,  or  as  participating  in  the  party  politics  of 
any  man. 

4. — Tables  exhibiting  the  Present  Worth  of  Government  or  St4ste  Stocks,  etc.    By 

Joseph  M.  Price.    New  York :  Peter  A.  Mesier.    1843. 

These  tables,  which  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care,  are  designed  to 
show,  at  a  glance,  what  price  should  be  paid  for  stocks  on  which  interest  is  payable 
semi-annually  or  quarterly,,  and  which  are  redeemable  at  the  end  of  from  one  to  fifty 
years,  in  order  to  have  them  yield  to  the  purchaser  any  given  rate  of  interest,  from  3  to 
10  per  cent.  They  are  calculated  upon  the  only  true  principle  that  can  be  used,  to  pre 
duce  direct  and  positive  results— that  of  annuities  and  compound  interest.  A  person 
purchasing  a  stock,  purchases  an  annuity  equal  in  amount  to  the  yearly  interest  the  stock 
bears,  and  also  purchases  the  par  of  the  stock  payable  at  a  future  period.  The  present 
worth  of  these  two,  at  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  or  desired  by  the  purchaser,  consti. 
tutes  the  present  worth  of  the  stock  at  such  assumed'  rate.  The  labor  of  constructing 
these  tables  has  been  vastly  increased  by  referring  the  interest  to  a  yearly  basis,  as  the 
only  mode  of  instituting  a  proper  comparison  between  a  stock,  the  interest  of  which  is 
payable  semi-annually,  and  the  same  stock  interest  payable  quarterly.  And,  although 
this  gives  rise  to  what  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  an  inconsistency,  (as,  for  instance,  a 
five  per  cent  stock,  to  produce  five  per  cent,  is  shown  to  be  worth  a  trifle  over  par,)  yet 
it  assimilates  itself  precisely  to  the  most  approved  method  of  keeping  mercantile  ac 
counts — in  which  interest  is  debited  on  all  payments,  and  credited  on  sU  receipts,  to  the 
end  of  the  yeai^— as  is  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  the  work. 

5. — The  Marriage  Ring;  or,  How  to  make  Home  Happy,    From  the  writings  of  Johk 
Anoelt.  James.    Boston :  Gould.  Kendall.  Ar.  Unmln.    IMX 
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6. — Mental  Hygiene  ;  or,  an  Examination  of  the  Intellect  and  PaoeionOf  deoigned  to 
illustrate  their  injluenee  on  Health  and  the  Duration  of  Life,  By  Wiixiam  Swebtsek, 
M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phytic,  and  Fellow  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    New  York :  J.  &.  H.  G.  Langley.    1843. 

We  had  read  with  interest  the  work  of  Dr.  S.  on  consumption,  published  several  yean 
ago,  a  work  written  with  clearness,  and  divested  of  the  technicalities  of  the  profession, 
so  desirable  to  the  unprofessional  reader,  seeking  information  on  subjects  that  do  not  fall 
immediately  within  his  vocation  or  calling.  The  present  work  is  in  the  same  style,  and 
more  generally  interesting.  Its  leading  design,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to  elucidate  the 
influence  of  intellect  and  passion  upon  the  health  and  endurance  of  the  human  organ, 
ization.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  are  considered  the  intellectual 
operations  in  respect  to  their  influence  on  the  general  functions  of  the  body.  The  sec 
ond  part  is  devoted  to  a  view  of  the  moral  feelings  or  passions,  in  the  relation  which 
they  also  sustain  to  our  physical  nature,  embracing  a  concise  definition,  with  such  gen. 
eral  classification  as  is  necessary  to  the  leading  design  of  the  work ;  describing  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  the  passions  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  great  classes,  namely, 
pleasurable,  painful,  and  mixed,  into  which  they  are  separated ;  examining  closely  their 
physical  phenomena,  and  incidental  influence  in  the  well-being  of  the  human  mechanism. 
The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  an  ilUregulated  imagination,  to  the  firmness  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  integrity  of  the  general  health,  are  forcibly  exposed.  Truth 
being  the  grand  aim  of  Dr.  S.  in  his  investigations,  all  mystical  speculations  and  un- 
grounded theories,  whether  of  a  metaphysical  or  moral  nature,  appear  to  be  avoided  in 
the  pages  of  the  work.  It  is  addressed  to  no  particular  class  of  readers,  and  its  matter 
is  rendered  as  plain  and  comprehensible  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

7. — Davis'B  Manual  of  Magnetimn;  including  aUo  Electro-Magnetiom,  Magneto- 
Electricity,  and  Thermo-IUectriciiy.  With  a  description  of  the  Electrotype  Proceeo, 
For  the  use  of  Students  and  Literary  Institutions.  With  one  hundred  Illustrations. 
Boston  :  Daniel  Davis.    New  York :  Saxton  &,  Miles. 

The  progress  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  as  related  to  science,  is  truly  astonishing. 
Many  important  facts  which  have  been  observed,  have  not,  as  yet,  been  collected  in  any 
scientific  treatise,  and  the  amount  of  unwritten  knowledge  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
work  before  us  furnishes  a  very  full  view,  embracing  all  that  is  new  and  authenticated, 
of  these  sciences;  together  with  minute  descriptions  of  the  instruments  and  experiments 
designed  to  illustrate  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  therefore  adapted,  not 
only  for  a  manual,  but  will  answer  the  purpose  of  an  elementary  treatise  in  those  branch- 
es of  science  to  which  it  relates.  Mr.  Davis's  object,  it  appears,  has  been  simply  to 
state  the  facts  which  have  been  observed,  and  to  generalize  them  only  so  far  as  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  has  fully  authorized.  Many  of  the  observations  recorded  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  many  of  the  instruments  described,  are  new.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  on  a  fine,  white,  and  firm  paper. 

8. — Every.Day  Book,  or  Hietory  and  Chronology :  embracing  the  Anniveroariee  of 
Memorable  Persons  and  Events,  in  every  period  and  state  of  the  world,  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  the  present  time.  Compiled  from  authentic  sources.  By  Joel  Mitkscll.  2 
vols.  13mo.    Albany :  Erastus  H.  Pease. 

The  object  of  the  present  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  dtle.page  quoted,  is  to  bring 
together  the  most  memorable  events  of  each  day  in  the  year,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  their 
dates  can  be  ascertained,  arranged  chronologically.  Although  the  volumes  contain  about 
nine  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  the  compiler  appears  to  have  devoted  as 
few  words  as  possible  to  each  subject,  in  order  to  embrace  the  principal  great  events. 
The  work  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  unusual  degree  of  research,  and  the  most  unti. 
ring  industry.  It  dates  back  to  an  early  period  before  the  Christian  era,  and  records 
eyeotfl  down  to  the  present  time. 
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9. — The  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or,  Hintt  respeeting  the  PrineipUi,  Corutitution,  etnd 
Ordinancet  of  the  Catholic  Church,  By  F.  D.  Mauiicb,  M.  A.,  Cbaplaia  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Cn^isb  Literature  and  History  in  King's  College,  London. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1843. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  books  which  has  come  from  the 
English  church.  It  is  masterly  in  its  criticisms,  evincing  great  compass  of  thought,  fldel. 
ity  of  study,  and  candor.  Evidently,  Mr.  Maurice  has  been  a  reverend  disciple  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  shows,  in  intellectual  symmetry  and  strength,  the  substantial  food  the  master 
supplied.  He  has  none  of  that  aping  of  Coleridge's  style,  however,  which  oflends  the 
heart  as  well  as  head,  in  reading  some  of  his  follower's  writings.  This  book  might  exert 
great  power  in  England  and  in  this  country,  if  the  currents  which  are  sweeping  men  on 
were  not  so  deep  and  strong.  If  the  Oxford  Tractarians  would  listen  to  this  judicious, 
though  earnest  churchman,  they  would  avoid  the  plunge  which  they  are  rapidly  hasten. 
ing  to  make  into  Romanism.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Evangelicals  would  foDow  this 
lead,  and  co-operate  with  such  a  movement  as  Mr.  Maurice  contemplates,  they  might 
^icken  spirituality  while  preserving  steadfastly  all  the  institutions  of  **  the  Church."  In- 
deed, this  is  the  soundest,  most  thorough,  and  just  book  that  has  been  called  out  by  the 
existing  controversies  in  the  Episcopal  body.  All  in  vain,  however,  probably,  will  be 
such  well-timed  words.  Changes  are  at  hand,  which  will  divide  between  realities  and 
appearances,  substances  and  shadows,  as  with  a  sword  of  fire.  Meanwhile,  we  recom- 
mend  this  book  as  a  most  instructive  one  to  all  earnest  seekers  of  truth,  of  all  denomina- 
tions.  The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  added  a  most  noble  and  useful  volume  to  their  long 
list  of  publications. 

lO,-— Catholic  Imputation,  ^c.  By  Vanbruqh  Livikoston.  With  'an  Introduction,  by 
the  Right  Rev.  Joiut  Huenss,  D.  D.    New  York :  Casserly  &  Sons.    1843. 

This  book,  and  its  introduction,  are  interesting  signs  of  the  times  to  all  observers.  It 
contains  an  amount  of  historical  illustration  of  past  opinions,  which  are  quite  valuable. 
To  Episcopalians,  especially,  in  the  perplexed  and  divided  state  of  that  body,  it  must 
meet  with  respectful  attention,  and  must  present  to  many  minds  considerations  whose 
force  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid.  If  this  were  the  place  for  polemics,  criticisms  might 
easily  be  made  upon  both  the  introduction  and  the  book.  Both  writers  uke  much  for 
granted  which  requires  some  proofs.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  impending  contro. 
versies  between  two  churches,  each  assuming  to  be  Catholic,  may  present  the  whole 
question  of  the  One,  Holy,  Universal  Church,  in  new  aspects  to  this  generation.  This 
book  is  candid,  talented,  and  instructive,  and  will  reward  perusal.] 

11.— OW  Humphrey's  Walks  in  London  and  its  Neighborhood,  By  the  author  of  •*  OW 
Humphrey's  Observations,"  "Addresses,"  "Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful,"  &c. 
18mo.  pp.  286.    New  York :  Robert  Carter.    1843. 

Wo  have  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  reprinted  by  the  same  enterprising 
house,  the  works  of  this  popular  author.  There  is  a  quaintness  and  individuality,  that 
not  only  interests  the  reader  in  the  book,  but  in  its  author.  We  feel,  in  the  perusal,  that 
good-nature,  charity,  or  benevolence,  united  with  shrewdness,  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  *•  Old  Humphrey."  His  "  Walks  in  London"  are  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  "  orthodox"  religious  sentiment,  though  net  sectarian.  He  says  in  his  preface — **  I 
trust  it  will  not  appear  that  I  have  sought  to  give  pleasure  unaccompanied  with  profit, 
but  so  connected  my  walks  in  London  with  that  *  city  which  hath  foundations,'  that  those 
who  are  informed  as  to  the  one,  shall  not  be  altogether  unmindful  of  the  other."  The 
volume  contains  visits  to  twenty-five  different  places,  as  the  "  Tower  of  London,"  "  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,"  &c  It  is  printed  in  the  uniform  neat  style  of  the  other  works  of 
this  author,  and,  indeed,  of  the  numerous  publications  of  Robert  Carter. 
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m.-^Leeittret  on  the  EmttU  of  Paul  the  ApoHle  to  the  Eomam,  By  Thoitas  Chal. 
MSRS,  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  8vo.  in  five  pajts.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter.    1843. 

Dr.  Cbalmera  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  '*  orthodox**  divines  of  the  present  cen. 
Sury,  and  his  writings  will  be  considered  as  standards  among  Christians  and  theologians 
of  the  Calvinistic  school,  while  the  tenets  of  that  distinguished  reformer  isndure.  What, 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  soundnass  of  the  theological  views  incjulcated  in  the  Lectures 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  his  com* 
mentaries,  or  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 

13. — Marmaduke  WymL;  or^  The  Maid*9  Revenge,  A  Historical  Romance.  By  Heket 
William  Herbert,  author  of  *•  The  Brothers,**  "  Cromwell,**  dtc.  New  York  :  J. 
Winchester.     1843. 

We  have  not  found  time  to  read  this  work,  but  we  make  no  doubt,  from  the  well  es. 
tablished  character  of  the  author,  that  it  is  repletB  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  iasci. 
aaiing  romance.  All  the  facts  introduced  as  historical,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Herbert, 
will  be  found  strictly  true  ;  the  author  deeming  it  a  species  of  crime,  even  in  fiction,  to 
falsify  the  truth  ot  history. 

14. — An  Introduction  to  Geometry  and  the  Science  of  Form,  Prepared  from  the  most 
approved  Prussian  Text.books.    Boston  :  James  Munroe  &.  Co.    1843. 

This  elementary  treatise  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  is  admi- 
rably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student  in  geometry  and  the  science  of  form.  "  By  a 
beautiful  and  original  series  of  inductive  processes,**  says  the  learned  professor  of  astron- 
omy  and  mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  "  it  avoids  tedious  demonstrations,  devel- 
opes  the  taste  for  observation,  and  leads  the  pupil  to  a  real  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  geometry  with  a  rapidity  which  would  not  have  been  anticipated.** 
15. — Devotional  Exercises  for  Schools.    Boston:  J.  Munroe  &,  Co. 

This  little  manual  consists  of  selections  from  the  Bible,  judiciously  arranged.  Its  un. 
sectarian  character  will,  we  presume,  render  it  very  generally  acceptable  to  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  Christian. 

16. — Antioch ;  or,  Increase  of  Moral  Power  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  By  Pbarcilltts 
Church.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Baron  Stow.  Boston :  Gould,  Ken. 
dail,  &  Lincoln.    1843. 

This  work  contains  the  ideas,  in  an  expanded  form,  of  an  address  on  commencement 
week,  before  a  subsidiary  organization  of  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.  The 
author  is  fevorably  known  to  the  religious  public  as  an  original  thinker,  and  a  forcible 
writer.  His  two  principal  works,  entitled  •*  Philosophy  of  Benevolence,"  and  **  Prose 
Essay  on  Religious  Dissensions,**  have  been  extensively  read  and  copulated. 

17. — Lessons  on  the  Book  of  ProverbSt  Tofdcally  arranged,  forming  a  System  of  Prac- 
tical Ethics,  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.    Boston  :  Tappan  & 
Dennet. 
An  excellent  little  volume,  admirably  elucidating  and  enforcing,  by  appropriate  exam. 

pies,  the  various  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    It  may  with  safety  be  recommended  to  the  reh- 

gioiis  of  all  denominations. 

18. — Russia  and  the  Russians.    By  J.  G.  Hall.    In  two  parts.    Philadelphia :  Carey 

&;Hart.    1843. 

A  very  interesting  description  of  Russia,  its  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  all  that 
relates  to  its  social  condition  or  political  institutions,  by  one  who  resided  among  thepeo. 
pie  he  appears  to  have  described  with  fidelity  and  candor.  It  forms  the  two  first  parts  of 
the  Foreign  Library.  The  work  is  printed  on  a  fair  type,  but  rather  poor  paper.  Price, 
25  cents  per  part 
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19. — Life  m  Mexico^  during  a  Two  Tean^  Bendenee  in  that  country.    By  Mme. 

C DB  LA  B .    la  two  vola.    12mo.  pp.  412  and  423.    BoBton :  Charles 

C.  Little  and  James  Brown.    1843. 

We  have  seldom  seen  two  volumes  of  residence  or  travel  in  foreign  lands  more  deeply 
interesting  than  the  present ;  but  perhaps  the  best  notice  we  can  give  of  them  under  our 
**  Book  Trade**  is  the  preface  to  this  work,  by  the  accomplished  author  of  **  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,"  William  H.  Prescott,  Esq.  He  says : — **  This  work  is  the  result  of  ob- 
servations made  during  a  two  years'  residence  in  Mexico,  by  a  lady,  whose  position 
there  made  her  intimately  acquainted  with  its  society,  and  opened  to  her  the  best  sources 
of  information  in  regard  to  whatever  could  interest  an  enlightened  foreigner.  It  consists 
of  letters  written  to  members  of  her  own  family,  and,  really,  not  intended  originally — 
however  incredible  the  assertion — for  publication.  Feeling  a  regret  that  such  rich  stores 
of  instruction  and  amusement,  from  which  I  have  so  much  profited  myself,  should  be 
reserved  for  the  eyes  of  a  few  friends  only,  I  strongly  recommended  (hat  they  should  be 
given  to  the  world.  This  is  now  done,  with  a  few  such  alterations  and  omissions  as 
were  necessary  in  a  private  correspondence ;  and  although  the  work  would  derive  more 
credit  firom  the  author's  own  name  than  from  anything  which  I  could  say,  yet  as  she 
declines  prefixing  it,  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  making  this  statement,  by  way  of  introduc 
tion,  to  the  public."  We  may  add  that  the  volumes  have  received  the  consenting  praise 
of  the  highest  literary  authorities.  The  typography  of  the  volumes  is  unexceptionably 
elegant  and  beautiful. 

20. — The  Farmer's  Enef/clopadia,  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affaira.    By  Cuthbbrt  W. 

Johnson.    Philadelphia :  Carey  &.  Hart. 

We  have  received  the  tenth  number  of  this  excellent  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  American  agriculturist,  as  it  combines  all  the  matter  of  the  English  edition 
with  judicious  adaptations  to  our  soil,  climate,  &.C.,  and  numerous  additions  by  a  prac 
tical  farmer  of  the  United  States. 


[CT  Letters  to  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Massachusetts. — We  have  received  from 
Henry  Lee,  Elsq.,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  several  letters,  forming  part  of  a 
series  now  in  press,  and  to  be  published  sometime  in  November  next,  in  pamphlet  form ; 
which,  although  addressed  to  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  are  of  general 
interest  to  the  cotton  planter,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
twenty.fifth  letter,  now  before  us,  Mr.  Lee  maintains  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Europe,  other  than  the  product  of  India  and  America,  is  too  insignificant  to  have  any 
important  bearing  in  prices — that  the  superior  cheapness  of  hometown  cotton  is  espe. 
cially  favorable  to  the  interests  of  New  England,  as  the  principal  seat  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing — that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton  has  increased  the  ratio  of  advantage 
heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  American  over  the  British  manufacturers — that  heavy  cotton 
goods,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  manufacturers,  are  made  as  cheap,  or  cheaper, 
in  this  country,  than  in  England — that  the  charges  of  importing  cotton  goods,  under  a 
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Aet.  I^THB  debts  and  tariffs  of  the  south  of  EUROPE. 

In  a  late  paper  we  gave  a  brief  statement  of  the  debts  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  from  the  history  of  their  creation,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  sustained,  important  lessons,  we  argued, 
might  be  drawn.  Who  is  there  who  witnesses  the  prodigious  debt  which 
hangs  around  the  neck  of  the  Dutch  people,  not  only  checking  their  future 
progress,  but  endangering  their  present  existence,  who  does  not  stop  to 
admire  the  energetic  honesty  with  which  its  demands  have  been  met,  and 
the  patient  endurance  with  which  its  burden  has  been  born  ?  That  calm 
but  consummate  courage  which  called  in  the  sea  as  an  auxiliary  against 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  has  been  displayed  in  characters 
more  glorious  because  under  circumstances  more  trying,  by  the  regular 
and  fuU  payment  of  the  interest  of  a  debt,  the  largest  and  most  galling  in 
history.  Who  is  there  who  reflects  on  the  convulsions  with  which  Great 
Britain  is  torn — ^who  recollects  that  dismemberment  is  threatened  on  the 
one  hand,  and  revolution  on  the  other — who  does  not  respect  the  system- 
atic &ithiulness  with  which,  at  the  allotted  moment,  every  tittle  of  her 
obligations  has  been  met  ?  Great  has  been  the  profligacy  with  which  the 
British  debt  has  been  incurred,  shameless  the  abuses  which  have  checked 
its  liquidation  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  moral  principle  which  has  rejected 
the  very  mention  of  repudiation,  stands  forth  more  strikingly  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  inducements  to  repudiate  are  considered. 

We  regret  that  the  tables  which  we  presented  in  the  paper  to  which 
this  is  an  appendix,  should  have  been  made  use  of  in  various  quarters  as 
extending  to  us  as  a  people  some  reason  for  satisfaction,  both  with  the 
amount  of  our  debts,  and  the  tardiness  of  our  honesty.  It  was  seen,  on  the 
one  side,  that  the  man  in  Pennsylvania  has  only  about  one-seventh  as  much 
on  his  shoulders  as  the  man  in  Holland  and  the  man  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  the  Pennsylvanian  was  invited  to  felicitate  himself  therefore,  with  the 
reflection  that,  afler  all,  the  great  mountain  of  which  he  had  heard  so 
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much,  was  only  a  small  hill,  of  which  he  need  think  but  little.  It  was 
observed,  also,  that  the  repudiation  which  the  man  of  Pennsylvania  had 
adopted  as  a  ^'  temporary  expedient,"  had  been  for  a  long  time  practised 
by  the  men  of  Austria  and  of  Spain ;  and  that  so  &r,  consequently,  from 
its  being  a  vast  and  unmanageable  monster,  it  had  been  domesticated  for 
a  century  in  the  palaces  of  Vienna  and  the  Escurial,  and  had  been  found 
one  of  the  most  active  allies  of  the  Spanish  kings  and  the  Austrian  empe- 
rors. Such  were  the  considerations  which  we  have  seen  drawn,  more 
than  once,  from  the  statements  we  presented ;  and  useful  as  was  the  infor- 
mation they  contained,  we  need  not  say  that  if  we  could  have  imagined 
the  purposes  to  which  they  would  be  devoted,  they  would  never  have  been 
collected.  The  expedient  of  repudiation  is,  to  our  minds,  of  a  character  too 
extreme  and  awiul  to  be  hinted  at  through  statistics,  or  softened  by  reve- 
nue tables.  Never,  except  in  a  death-struggle,  is  a  nation  justified  in 
adopting  it  If  I  feel  the  pressure  of  taxation  grinding  me  to  the  dust— - 
if  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  column  is  mashing  my  breast  to  pulp 
— I  may  be  excused  in  struggling  to  overthrow  the  load  that  is  destroying 
me.  But  what  I  do  I  must  do  instinctively — ^by  the  spasmodic  impulse  of 
nature,  and  not  with  the  calm  conclusion  of  reason.  A  country  must  pay 
its  debts  while  it  has  a  cent  within  its  realm  to  pay  them ;  and  not  untU  it 
finds  all  the  sanctions  of  well-ordered  government  powerless  to  collect  the 
prescribed  revenues — ^not  until  its  people,  pressed  from  their  homes  by 
starvation,  throw  themselves  on  the  road-side  for  support — ^not  until  its  dues 
cease  to  flow  into  its  treasury,  should  its  debts  cease  to  flow  out  of  it. 
Never  will  that  nation  prosper,  whose  government  has  broken  its  &ith. 
Crime  will  abound,  because  the  law-maker  himself  is  a  law-breaker. 
Dishonesty  will  abound,  because  the  cancer  at  the  head  of  the  state  will 
strike  its  roots  through  its  substance.  There  are  eternal  and  changeless 
laws  laid  down  by  that  authority  whose  wisdom  is  without  blemish,  and 
whose  hand  never  sleeps — ^whose  violation  draws  with  it  its  vindication.  A 
ship  goes  down  when  the  law  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  disregarded ;  and 
the  planks  which  the  water  touches,  instead  of  presenting  a  barrier  im- 
pregnable to  the  subtle  enemy,  opens  to  let  it  in  between  their  seams. 
The  man  who  is  pitched  from  the  deck  of  a  balloon  is  dashed  to  atoms, 
because  he  encounters  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  nation  which  delibe- 
rately and  determinately  repudiates  its  debts  will  be  destroyed,  because  it 
violates  a  law  whose  sanction  is  the  same,  and  whose  vindication  is  the 
same  as  those  of  the  laws  which  indicate  the  physical  government  of  the 
universe. 

France  has  repudiated,  and  Spain  has  repudiated,  and  why  cannot  we 
repudiate  in  the  United  States  ?  But  France  repudiated  in  the  spasm  of 
revolution,  and  Spain  in  the  lassitude  of  decay.  We  are  yet  in  the  virgin 
of  youth ;  our  fields  are  still  bristled  with  the  bayonets  of  our  own  sturdy,  na- 
tive com,  and  rich  with  the  blossoms  of  those  various  grains  which,  in  their 
fruitfulness  and  their  nourishing  powers,  could  support  ten  times  our  pop- 
ulation ;  our  plantations  are  still  plumed  with  the  feathers  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  and  plaided  with  the  flower  of  the  tobacco ;  our  rivers  are  as  fruc- 
tifying and  capacious  as  ever ;  our  canals  remain  open ;  the  steam- whistle 
of  the  locomotive  has  penetrated  our  deepest  forests,  and  startled  our  own 
remotest  lands  ;  every  day  we  hear  of  new  mineral  wealth  opening  upon 
us ;  and  alas !  from  that  very  state  which  has  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  repudiation,  there  is  not  a  mail  comes  that  does  not  tell  us  of  mines  of 
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coal  and  of  iron,  capable  of  supplying  both  material  and  fuel  for  the  con- 
atniction  of  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  which  was  to  move  worlds.  We  are 
yet,  then,  in  the  virgin  of  youth,  and  fiir  be  it  from  us  to  throw  ourselves  in 
despair  within  the  precincts  of  that  great  insolvent  court  to  which  France 
had  resort  during  the  agony  of  revolution,  and  within  whose  coints  Aus. 
tria  and  Spain  are  now  the  only  inmates.  If  it  should  be  our  lot,  either 
through  a  defect  in  our  own  moral  vision,  or  through  the  turpitude  of  our 
rulers,  to  go  thither  for  purgation,  never  will  we  be  able  to  take  our  rank 
again  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  tiU  our  robes  be  cleansed. 
France  hugged  her  repudiated  debts  to  her  bosom  during  the  whole  of  her 
governmental  vicissitudes  till  she  discharged  them ;  and  there  are  but  few 
who  read  this  paper  who  will  not  recoUect  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
twenty.five  millions  indemnity  claim,  incurred  by  Napoleon  and  sanctioned 
by  Charles  X.,  was  met  by  Louis  Philippe.  The  lesson  told  by  the  tables 
of  national  debts,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  Mras,  that  in  Europe 
the  expedient  of  repudiation  had  been  confined  to  states  in  the  convulsions 
of  revolution,  or  in  the  palsy  of  decay.  Great  Britain  and  HoUand,  with 
debts  whose  average  to  the  population  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  our  own,  have  postponed  repudiation  to  annihilation ;  and  let  it  not 
be  said,  that  with  resources  infinitely  greater,  we  have  denied  our  assets, 
and  defrauded  our  creditors  by  an  insolvency  whose  necessity  is  as  imagi- 
nary as  its  disgrace  is  substantial. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  chief  Euro- 
pean states,  as  connected  with  their  national  circumstances : — 

I.    SPAIN. 

We  begin  with  Spain,  not  because  she  ranks  highest,  but  because  she 
ranks  lowest  in  the  scale  of  European  civilization.  Before  the  Flemish 
separation,  there  was  no  continental  power  whose  commercial  activity 
equalled  that  of  the  dominions  of  Philip  II.;  but  scarcely  were  the  Neth- 
erlands  in  rebellion,  when  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  vanished. 
The  prodigious  influx  of  gold  from  Mexico  sustained  the  treasury  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  immense  value  of  its  American  domains  supported  the  honor 
of  the  crown  ;  and  had  the  course  of  nature  been  unchecked,  the  commer- 
cial as  well  as  the  political  supremacy  of  the  peninsula  would  have  con- 
tinned.  Schiller,  in  his  Don  Carlos^  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Marquis 
Von  Posa,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  counsellors  of  Philip  II.,  a  warning 
which  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  monarch  could  have  heard  and 
heeded : — 

Von  Posa.  You  hope 

To  check  the  ripening  course  of  Christendom ; 

To  blight  the  univeiBal  spring  that  now 

Is  playing  o*er  the  worid's  broad  countenance. 

In  Europe  you  would  be  supreme ;  and  here, 

Into  the  track  in  which  the  rolling  world 

Pursues  appointedly  its  onward  course, 

You  would  extend  your  human  arm,  and  grasp. 

With  heavy  clutch,  upon  its  jutting  spokes. 

Oh  no !  It  alJ  is  fruitless !  Thousands  fly 

From  the  coJd  rineyarda  of  your  lands  !  They  fly 

Poor  but  contented. 
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manufiicturers,  as  a  rule,  were  found  to  desert  their  country.  The  Moorish 
workmen  were  chained  to  the  galleys.  The  Protestant  mechanics,  such 
as  were  not  suffered  to  escape  into  exile,  were  immured  in  the  inquisition. 
The  mechanical  arts  were  pursued  with  about  as  much  energy  and  enter- 
prise as  they  are  in  our  own  penitentiaries.  Foreign  merchants  were 
warned  away  by  ecclesiastical  tests  and  civil  penalties.  Foreign  ships 
were  scared  from  the  coast  by  the  batteries  of  prohibitory  duties.  The 
hand  of  the  king,  after  driving  away  the  Protestant  mechanics,  picked  up 
the  Pyrenean  shepherds  from  the  laps  of  their  ancient  pastures,  and  chained 
them  at  the  deserted  manufactories,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  workmen  he 
had  driven  away.  In  fifty  years  Spain  lost  her  trade,  her  manufiictures, 
and  her  wealth ;  and  in  a  few  years  after  she  resigned  herself  in  quiet  to 
the  depredations  of  her  allies,  the  dismemberment  of  her  dependents,  and 
the  rebellion  of  her  subjects. 

Presenting,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  sides,  ports  the 
most  commodious  for  shipping,  had  the  Spanish  government  given  free 
course  to  commercial  enterprise,  the  assertion  may  be  hazarded  that  Spain 
would  have  controlled  the  trade  of  the  south  of  Europe.  But  the  same 
policy  which  crushed  manuftu^tures  and  drove  away  imports,  prohibited 
the  canying  trade.  We  insert  a  brief  sketch  of  the  present  Spanish 
tarift*,  relying  principally  on  the  authority  of  Schubart^  in  his  Algememe 
Staatskunde : — 

1.  Grain,  provisions,  fish  of  all  lands,  wines,  oils,  and  some  small  arti- 
cles, as  starch,  roots,  straw ;  of  these,  seventy-two  articles  are  entirely 
prohibited,  including  com  and  seeds,  and  food,  and  all  kinds  of  salted  and 
pickled  fish,  of  whatever  kind,  (except  stock-fish,  and  Newfoundland  cod- 
fish at  discriminating  duties.) 

2.  Animals  of  all  kinds,  importation  prohibited,  and  exportation  subject 
to  high  duties,  except  on  merino  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  horses,  which 
are  prohibited. 

3.  Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  barks,  seeds,  6cc.  for  dyeing,  painting,  and  other 
uses ;  wax,  tallow,  pitch,  d^c,  exhibit  a  list  amounting  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  articles,  out  of  which  number  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  total 
prohibitions. 

4.  Includes  hides  and  skins  of  common  description,  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, tanned,  &c. ;  fine  peltry  of  all  kinds,  either  in  the  hair,  dressed, 
or  tanned,  and  all  articles  made  of  the  above.  These  articles  amount  to 
about  eighty  in  number,  out  of  which  there  are  sixty-four  prohibitions. 

5.  Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  wool  of  all  kinds,  containing 
about  ninety  articles;  out  of  which  there  are  forty-two  prohibitions,  and 
those  admitted  are  of  but  very  little  value. 

6  Wool  and  hair  manuftictured,  including  goats'  hair,  bristles,  horse 
hair,  feathers,  and  human  hair ;  consists  of  about  seventy-seven  articles, 
and  contains  sixty-three  prohibitions. 

7.  Comprises  manufactures  of  silk  only,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  wool, 
gold  or  silver,  and  is,  with  but  two  exceptions,  (silk  twist,  or  Turin  hair, 
and  raw  or  spun  silk  of  all  sorts,)  entirely  prohibited. 
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9.  InBtruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds ;  nearly  all  of  a  prohibiloiy 
character. 

10.  Toys  and  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  open  or  in  boxes.  This  is  a  most 
extensire  class ;  it  contains  nearly  three  hundred  distinct  articles,  out  of 
which  there  are  but  twenty-three  prohibitions ;  but  the  duties  are  enormous. 

11.  Paper,  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  entirely  prohibited. 

12.  Includes  all  manufactures  of  crystals  and  glass,  of  stone  and  mine- 
rals, of  porcelain  and  earthenware ;  contains  about  ninety  articles,  of 
which  thirteen  only  are  entirely  prohibited ;  the  duties  are  also  enormous. 

18.  Comprises  metals,  wrought,  unwrought,  or  manufactured,  and  con- 
tains nearly  the  same  number  of  articles  as  the  preceding  class,  out  of 
which  there  appears  to  be  about  thirty-five  prohibitions ;  and  the  duties  on 
the  others  all  excessive,  with  the  exception  of  tools,  d&c. 

14.  Contains  all  descriptions  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion,  or  wrought  in  jewelry,  d&c. ;  amounts  to  seventy-two  articles,  with 
but  three  total  prohibitions. 

15.  Includes  common  timber  for  naval,  house,  and  other  purposes,  fine 
wood  for  cabinet  work,  and  dyeing  woods,  &c.,  nearly  fifly  descriptions, 
and  no  prohibitions ;  although  cork  in  boards,  or  prepaid  for  bottles, 
and  tanning  barks  of  all  kinds,  included  under  this  class,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  Spanish  debt,  according  to  the  budget  of  1841, 
was  14,160,068,047  reals,  or  about  $775,000,000 ;  of  which  the  internal 
debt  amounts  to  8,818,985,279  reals,  or  nearly  $311,000,000,  the  interest 
of  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  unpaid. 
Unless  great  reforms  take  place,  of  which  some  promise  is  made,  Spain 
will  sink  into  irremediable  bankruptcy. 

II.    PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  was  for  so  long  a  period  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  Spain,  that 
she  imbibed  the  Spanish  spirit  and  adopted  the  Spanish  policy.  Standing 
on  the  run  of  the  peninsula,  it  became  her  misfortune  to  present  to  Span- 
ish marauders  a  field  of  operation  sufficiently  accessible  to  their  own  homes, 
and  to  foreign  invaders  a  vantage  ground  of  which  they  have  not  fitiled  to 
make  use.  Both  imbecile  and  tyrannical  has  been  her  governmental  sys- 
tem ;  and  while  her  home  policy  has  answered  the  purpose  of  degrading 
her  commerce  and  annihilating  her  wealth,  her  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  the  most  abject  and  humiliating.  The  great  wealth  possessed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  realm,  if  wisely  appropriated,  might  have 
rescued  the  people  firom  many  of  their  misfortunes ;  but  the  coagulation  of 
the  resources  of  Portugal  into  a  few  points  on  her  sur&ce,  has  destroyed 
that  firee  circulation  of  capital  by  which  alone  trade  could  be  supported. 
Her  yearly  exports,  once  covering  half  the  imports  of  the  new  world,  do 
not  now  amount  to  $10,000,000.  Wine,  fruit,  and  salt,  are  the  last 
representatives  of  the  once  numerous  catalogue  of  Portuguese  exports ;  and 
if  we  can  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  existing  tvLviffy  it  is  probable  that  the 
demand  to  which  they  once  were  subjected  will,  before  long,  come  to  a 
stop.  So  heavy  are  the  duties  laid  upon  foreign  importations,  that  unless 
the  wine,  fruits,  and  salt  of  Portugal  are  paid  for  in  specie,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  be  paid  for  at  aU.  Fair  exchange  cannot  exist  when  50 
per  cent  duties,  comprising  20  per  cent  dedma,  20  per  cent  lixa,  4  per  cent 
donatwoj  3  per  cent  conatado,  and  8  per  cent  fragata  ccmhoy,  are  laid  indis- 
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ciiminately  upon  all  imports.     Fish  is  onlj  admitted  after  the  most  tedious 
probation,  and  flour  is  prohibited  altogether. 

The  debt  of  Portugal  it  has  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to  mystify.  By  the  budget  of  February  17, 1840,  the  regular  in- 
come is  rated  at  $8,000,000 ;  and  the  corresponding  expenditures,  com* 
prbing  $2,300,000  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  foreign  bonds,  at 
$1 1,000,000.  Whatever  loss  exists  is  at  once  tossed  over  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  public  creditors ;  and  if  it  is  found  the  revenue  &lls  short,  as  it  always 
does,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  interest.  One-half  of  the  interest  has  already  been  repudiated ;  ajod  un- 
less the  young  queen  calls  wiser  and  more  honorable  consellors  to  her 
aid,  it  is  probable  that  the  other  half  will  follow  its  fiUe.  The  entire  debt, 
not  computing  the  large  slices  which  are  occasionally  cut  off  by  repudia- 
tion, amounts  to  nearly  $144,500,000,  or  about  thirty-nine  dollars  to  the 
head. 

in.    THE  ITALIAN  STATES. 

The  states  of  Italy,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  have  adopted  the 
system  of  commercial  restriction  which,  during  the  last  century,  was  pur- 
sued almost  universally  in  Europe.  Genoa  has  been  called  a  firee  port, 
.though  in  truth  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  commercial  depot,  where  goods 
are  knded  temporarily  free  of  duty  for  the  purpose  of  re-exportation.  The 
prohibitions  established  by  Joseph  II.  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Lombardo- 
Phenician  states  of  Italy. 

The  policy  of  Tuscany  is  calculated  to  advance  the  spirit  of  trade.  We 
can  observe  no  restraint  upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Tuscan  do- 
minions, unless,  perhaps,  we  may  estimate  as  such  the  severe  quarantine 
regulations  of  the  port  of  Leghorn.     The  population  is  industrious  and 

auiet ;  and  we  believe  that  in  Tuscany  alone,  among  the  Italian  states,  is 
Aere  an  exemption  firom  those  periodical  disturbances  which  rack  both 
government  and  people. 

The  scale  of  duties  in  the  papal  dominions  is  comparatively  low,  though, 
by  the  great  financial  mismanagement  of  the  government,  the  country  has 
never  been  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  heavy  taxation  which  has  de^ 
stroyed  the  enterprise,  and  exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  scale 
of  duties  in  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies  is  exorbitantly  high,  although,  by  a 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  considerable  reductions  were 
made  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  country.  The  duties  upon  both  trade  and 
navigation  within  the  limits  of  the  two  Sicilies,  are  almost  prohibitory. 
^j  the  Neapolitan  tarifi*,  firom  50  to  170  per  cent  is  imposed  on  cotton  man- 
u&ctures,  firom  80  to  80  per  cent  on  woollen  cloths  ;  and  on  colonial  pro- 
duce, sugar,  coffee,  and  the  like,  the  duty  is  so  immense,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  consumption,  according  to  the  report  of  the  farmer  of  customs,  is 
smuggled  in  firom  Trieste  and  other  ports.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Macgre- 
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IV.  FBUSSIA. 

Of  the  Pnisfiiaii  customs  we  have,  in  a  former  paper,  spoken  more  fiillv 
than  our  present  limits  wUl  allow  us.  The  liberal  modifications  to  which 
the  ancient  policy  of  the  realm  has  been  subjected,  has  given  cause  to  a 
considerable  improvement  in  the  national  revenue.  The  history  of  the 
Prussian  debt,  in  &ct,  presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  that  great  people  has  been  subjected,  both  in  war  and  in  trade. 
Notwithstanding  the  oppressive  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  treasury 
was  left  at  his  death  not  only  without  encumbrance,  but  with  a  large  and 
substantial  surplus.  His  successor  left  a  debt  of  about  $40,000,000,  which, 
within  a  few  years  after  his  accession,  was  fully  removed  by  the  late  king, 
Frederick  William  III.  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  kingdom 
was  unincumbered ;  but  by  the  great  disasters  which  followed  that  memo- 
rable struggle,  not  only  was  the  nation  temporarily  dismembered,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  a  debt  of  more  than  9110,000,000  remained.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ofiicial  exhibits,  the  following  table  will  display  the  revenue 
and  obligations  of  Prussia : — 

Thaien. 
The  average  annual  revenue  from  1822  to  1833,  the  date  of  the  union  of 

customs,  amounts  to, 51,740,000 

Expenditure, 49,360,000 

Surplus  applicable  to  sinking  the  national  debt, 2,480,000 

In  1822  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  of  Prussia  amounted  to 10,143,000 

In  1832,  it  was  reduced  to 6,397,000 

If  peace  continues  until  January,  1843,  the  expiration  of  the  date  of  conven. 

tion  of  customs  union,  the  same  will  be  reduced  to  about 3,746,000 

In  1835,  the  whole  debt,  if  peace  continues,  will  be  extinguished. 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  statements  given  us  from  official  returns  and  cal- 
culations.    The  sources  of  revenue  are  : 

Land,  and  direct  taxes, 18,112,000 

Excise  and  customs, 21,418,000 

Royal  mines,  and  salt, 4,717,000 

Annual  income  of  rents,  &«.,  derived  from  public  domains  and  forests, 4,212,000 

Annual  income  for  funds  set  aside  for  redemption  of  rents  of  domains  sold  to 

form  a  sinkingfund, 1,000,000 

Post  office, 1,200,000 

Lottery, 669,000 

Divers  small  revenues, 412,000 

Total, Thalers  51,740,000 

Considerable  as  is  the  Prussian  income,  there  is  no  country  whose  dis- 
bursements are  regulated  on  a  scale  so  frugal.  About  $2,000,000  is  an- 
nually appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund ;  and  though  the 
demands  arising  from  the  military  establishment  are  at  first  sight  startling, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  spring  from  the  necessities  of  a  frontier, 
the  most  susceptible  of  attack  in  Europe,  and  from  a  country,  every  male 
inhabitant  of  which,  above  sLsteen,  is  enrolled  and  drilled  in  the  regular 
army.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  bitter  mortifications  which  the 
French  invasion  caused,  was  the  darling  object  of  the  late  king ;  and  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  splendour  of  the  fortifications  of  Ehrenbreitstein  and 
Coblentz,  upon  the  extent  and  power  of  the  national  army,  upon  the  effi- 
cient though  despotic  discipline  established  throughout  the  realm,  and  upon 
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the  fact  that,  should  the  calamity  of  war  break  out,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion to  resort  for  loans  for  two  years — we  will  be  ready  to  conclude  that 
if  another  uprooting  of  the  elements  should  occur,  similar  to  that  over 
which  Napoleon  rode  triumphant,  the  bulwarks  of  Prussia  will  be  the  last 
to  give  way  to  the  storm. 

V.    AUSTRIA. 

In  a  letter  to  Earl  Kolowrat,  written  at  the  opening  of  his  reign,  Joseph 
II.  thus  sketched  the  policy  which  was  to  sway  the  imperial  councils : 
**  In  order  to  bring  forward  indigenous  productions,  and  to  curb  the  use- 
less growth  of  luxury  and  fashion,  make  public  my  orders  concerning  the 
general  prohUniion  of  foreign  manufactures. "  At  once  were  nets  stretched 
around  the  frontier,  custom-house  officers  were  stationed  at  every  post, 
and  a  barrier  almost  insurmountable  was  laid  against  the  admission  of 
foreign  goods.  Monopolies  were  granted  to  companies  for  the  carrying 
on  and  selling  of  specific  manufactures,  salt  and  tobacco  being  reserved 
to  the  crown.  So  entangled  became  the  imperial  finances  in  consequence 
of  the  great  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  the  immense  outlay  springing  firom 
the  establishment  of  the  custom-house  machinery,  that  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  expedients  neither  honorable  nor  hon- 
est. In  the  words  of  Schneller's  Geshichte  von  Bochmen — History  of  Bo- 
hemia— "  On  the  11th  of  February,  1811,  the  orders  were  printed  with 
the  greatest  secresy  in  the  imperial  printing-office ;  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
was  sent  sealed  to  all  the  governors  of  the  empire,  who  were  to  open  it  on  the 
same  hour  on  the  15th  of  March,  1811 ;  these  orders  were  to  be  instantly 
acted  on  without  remonstrance,  and  without  the  advice  of  the  states,  and 
they  were  promulgated  amidst  the  roll  of  drums.  This  master-stroke  con- 
sisted in  the  substitution  o{  quittances  for  bank  notes,  so  that  Jive  florins  of 
the  latter  tvere  paid  by  one  florin  of  the  former  in  all  public  <md  private  en^ 
gagementsJ*^ 

It  is  painful  to  consider  the  profligacy  of  the  Austrian  government  in 
the  assumption  and  management  of  its  obligations.  The  war  of  1813 
drew  forth  an  issue  of  212,000,000  florin  paper,  besides  three  times  that 
amount  in  anticipation  scheme,  or  notes  to  be  paid  by  anticipated  funds. 
During  the  ministry  of  Count  Stadion,  the  paper  money  fell  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  reduced  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  So  great  were  the  ulti- 
mate reductions,  that,  before  the  war  closed,  the  property  of  minors,  of  hos- 
pitals, of  all  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  empire,  and  of  most  of  the 
capitalists,  was  reduced  from  one  hundred  to  twenty  by  Wallis,*and  firom 
twenty  to  eight  by  Stadion ;  that  is,  in  the  two  national  bankruptcies, 
creditors  of  all  kinds  received  only  eight  florins  in  state  paper  for  every 
hundred  due  them  in  silver.  '^  Yet,"  continues  the  historian,  *'  all  this  was 
of  no  comparison  to  the  consequent  consumption  of  morals  among  the 
people." 

The  short  space  before  us  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  at  large  into  the 
intricate  labyrinth  of  the  Austrian  tariff.  So  badly  managed  have  been 
the  monopolies  of  sugar,  of  tobacco,  and  of  salt,  that  a  sum  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  sink  the  national  debt  has  been  lost  through  their  instrumental- 
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£3,000,000  fterling  on  tobacco  dutioB.  Austria,  with  84,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom  smoke,  with  but  little  distinction  either  of  age  or 
sex,  has  gathered  from  the  same  source,  by  means  of  her  monopoly  ma- 
chinery, only  £550,000.  So  great  is  the  inequality  of  the  Austrian  tarifi^ 
so  great  the  prohibitions  established,  that  but  few  articles  are  able  to  bear 
iq>  against  the  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  them.  Foreign  trade  is  almost 
at  an  end,  and  the  revenue  of  which  it  is  susceptible  has  been  extinguished. 

VI.    TUKKBY. 

The  Spanish  policy  was,  to  let  nothing  come  in  the  country,  but  to  make 
everything  go  out ;  the  Ottoman  government  adopted  a  system  diametri- 
cally the  reverse,  and  endeavored  to  let  nothing  go  out  of  its  borders,  but  to 
make  everything  come  in.  The  first  thought  that  for  a  nation  to  be  wealthy, 
all  that  was  necessary  for  her  to  do,  was  to  throw  other  countries  into  her 
debt ;  the  second  cared  nothing  about  being  on  the  debtor  side  herself,  and 
was  only  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  she  could  without  paying.  Spain 
checked  importation,  Turkey  checked  exportation  ;  and  both  have  erred 
80  &r  as  they  have  violated  the  spirit  of  reciprocity.  Exchange  is  the 
ffist  of  commerce  ;  and  if  a  &ir  exchange  cannot  be  effected,  trade  must 
btnguish. 

The  error  made  by  Turkey,  however,  though  scarcely  more  detrimental, 
was  more  easily  rectified  than  that  committed  by  the  western  European 
nations.  The  government  found  that  foreign  merchants  would  not  send 
their  goods  to  Turkey  without  either  specie  or  Turkish  goods  being  sent 
in  return  ;  and  the  Turks  discovered  that,  since  their  stock  of  specie  was 
soon  exhausted,  the  only  alternatives  were,  either  to  give  up  the  foreign 
luxuries  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  or  to  provide  for  tneir  payment 
by  barter.  The  Ottoman  harbors  were  open  to  the  produce  of  all  na- 
tions. A  duty  of  three  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods,  and  a  small  anchor- 
age charge  on  ships,  are  the  only  restrictions  which,  for  three  hundred 
years — since  the  days  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent — have  been  imposed 
on  Turkish  commerce. 

The  faU  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  to  be  associated  with  other  causes, 
therefore,  than  that  commercial  costiveness  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  degrading  influence 
of  Moslemism  has  had  its  full  share.  Those  benign  maxims  which  our 
Lord  extended  to  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  there  neither  receiv- 
ed nor  practised.  The  superior  civilization  of  which  Christianity  has  been 
the  cause,  has  acted  disadvantageously  upon  a  people  who  were  detached 
from  its  operation,  and  who  only  acknowledged  its  superiority  when  they 
felt  its  pressure.  The  government  also,  liberal  as  was  its  foreign  policy, 
persevered  at  home  in  the  paralyzing  system  of  which  it  was  the  author. 
A  total  embargo  still  continues  on  the  exportation  of  such  articles  as  are 
necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Luxuries  may  be  exported 
to  meet  the  foreign  demand ;  but  the  necessaries  of  lifo,  no  matter  to  what 
a  degree  they  may  be  produced,  are  hoarded  up  within  the  realm.  The 
natural,  exterior  demand  for  bread-stuffs,  and  for  the  primary  articles  of 
consumption — staples,  which  the  fhiitiul  soil  of  Turkey  could  produce  in 
great  abundance — has  been  crushed,  and  the  premium,  therefore,  onagri- 
cultural  industry,  has  been  removed.  Monopolies  of  almost  every  article 
of  produce  have  been  granted  to  companies  or  individuals ;  and  as  Uie  Mus- 
sulman authorities  have  not  yet  learned  that  contracts  are  inviolable,  an 
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extraordinary  bonus  is  exacted  whenever  the  government  is  in  want^  or 
an  irregular  tax  is  imposed  whenever  its  proceeds  are  useful.  As  it  would 
contravene  the  Turkish  policy  to  borrow  money  whenever  the  public  in- 
come falls  short,  which  does  not  rarely  occur,  two  expedients  are  resorted 
to  :  first,  the  debasing  of  coin ;  and  secondly,  the  levying  of  exactions. 
Whole  villages  are  sometimes  confiscated  at  the  demands  of  the  finance 
minister ;  and  so  uncertain  are  the  dealings  of  the  government,  so  violent 
and  so  irregular  are  its  exactions,  that  the  whole  stability  of  trade,  of  man- 
ufactures, and  of  agriculture  is  destroyed.  **  Parch  us  or  fi^eze  us,  bum 
us  or  sink  us,"  is  the  cry  ascribed  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  great  Baltimore  speech  ;  **  only  tell  us  what  you 
mean  to  do  beforehand,  and  persevere  in  it  afterwards."  The  Turks,  as 
producers  and  traders,  have  sufiered  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  so  va- 
rious and  so  violent,  that  their  strength  has  been  destroyed,  and  their  en- 
ergy dissipated. 

The  trade  of  Constantinople  is  but  limited.  The  exports  are  confined  to 
wool,  silk,  goats'  hair,  and  wax,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  bullion, 
and  diamonds.  The  imports  comprise  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  &c., 
to  a  considerable  amount  from  Great  Britain  ;  sugar  and  cofiee  fit>m  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil^  the  carrying  of  which  is  conducted  chiefly  by 
American  shipping ;  and  jewelry,  clocks,  d^.  fi*om  France,  through  Vien- 
na and  the  Danube. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a  moment,  before  concluding,  to  view  the 
great  resources  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  still  greater  facilities  it  pos- 
sesses for  the^  afiairs  of  trade.  Com,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  timber,  flax,  hemp, 
and  tallow,  jare  capable  of  almost  infinite  production  within  the  Turkish 
territory.  Fertile  and  populous  are  the  regions  which  are  watered  and 
drained  by  the  Danube ;  while  the  villages  and  towns  which  are  rapidly 
gathering  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Noir,  form  a  chain  of  wealth,  of  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  capacity,  which  will  before  long  form  a  suitable 
connecting  line  between  the  nations  of  the  west  and  the  east.  Only  let 
Turkey  awake  from  the  lethargy  of  barbarism  in  which  the  fatalism  of 
her  creed,  and  the  ignorance  of  her  rulers  have  cast  her.  When  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  sea  are  regularly  traversed  by  steamers,  when  the 
impediments  to  the  firee  navigation  of  the  DardaneUes  are  removed,  when 
firee  access  is  found  to  the  city  of  the  Constantines,  we  may  hope  that 
Christian  truth  and  Christian  wisdom  will  once  more  shine  upon  the  em- 
pire  of  the  east. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  imperfect 
as  is  the  sketch  we  have  produced,  enough  has  been  done  to  exhibit  the 
connection  between  commercial  illiberality  and  financial  embarrassment. 
At  other  periods  we  have  discussed  the  protective  system  at  some  fulness  ; 
and  although,  beyond  all  things,  we  desire  permanency  in  our  commercial 
legislation— though  we  would  not  lifl  a  finger  to  effect  a  change  in  our 
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chant  should  be  permitted  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest. 

It  has  been  reported  of  a  late  noble  Scotch  philosopher,  whose  specula- 
tions claimed  the  honor  of  exceeding  in  boldness  the  wildest  theories  in 
the  skeptical  age  to  which  he  belonged,  that  in  order  to  bring  together  a 
new  species  of  artisans  on  the  heath  of  his  highland  estate,  he  imported  a 
colony  of  beavers  at  great  expense  from  their  native  wilds.  On  the  banks 
of  a  Scotch  river  the  little  emigrants  were  landed,  and  great  hopes  were 
held  forth  that  not  only  would  the  secret  of  their  own  instinctive  architec- 
ture be  elicited,  but  that  they  themselves  could  be  instructed  in  the  deduc- 
tions of  humai^^ience.  Scarcely  had  the  untaught  mechanics  commen- 
ced  their  labors,  when  a  Glasgow  builder  was  stationed  among  them.  If 
an  arch  was  swung  over  a  ditch  not  quite  on  the  model  of  the  catenaiy 
curve,  it  was  torn  down,  and  another  more  philosophical  erected.  If  a 
dyke  was  hedged  around  the  shore,  whose  outward  slope  might  provoke 
the  increased  anger  of  the  waves,  it  would  be  pared  down  to  a  shape  that 
would  be  more  likely  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  enemy.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  because  the  deductions  of  philosophical  speculation  are  of 
less  value  than  the  actual  experience  of  the  workman  himself,  or  whether 
the  course  that  labor  strikes  out  instinctively  is  the  safest,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  beavers  gave  up  all  attempts  to  buUd  according  to  the 
rules  of  Glasgow  architecture,  and  the  colony  disappeared  almost  inmie- 
diately  on  its  arrival. 

The  lesson  taught  to  the  Scotch  theorist  would  be  of  value  to  the  com- 
mercial legislators  of  the  day.  The  natural  course  of  trade  has  been 
checked  and  thwarted  by  the  restraints  which  have  been  thrown  upon  it* 
The  great  natural  channels  into  which  the  stream  forced  itself  in  its  first 
necessity  have  been  dammed  up,  and  the  current  itself  has  been  led  into 
canals  and  aqueducts  which  may  be  mathematical  in  their  dimensions, 
and  correct  in  .their  construction,  but  which  have  served  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  destroy  that  power  which  they  were  constructed  to  assist.  The 
laborer  is  not  permitted  to  choose  the  branch  of  industry  which  will  be 
most  profitable  to  him,  but  is  legislated  into  another,  which,  for  the  time 
being,  may  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  importations  of  the 
foreign  commodities  whose  place  it  is  meant  to  supply.  The  merchant  is 
prevented  from  exporting  those  articles  of  which  there  is  an  exuberance, 
and  of  importing  those  of  which  there  is  a  want,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
protective  system.  Through  the  severe  restrictions  which  have  been  laid 
upon  trade,  as  we  demonstrated  in  a  former  number,  the  consuming  classes, 
in  the  first  place,  are  obliged  to  pay  in  an  increased  degree  whatever  is 
gained  by  the  manufacturer ;  the  protected  interests  themselves,  in  the 
second  place,  are  subjected  to  violent  and  ruinous  fluctuations  ;  the  de- 
mand for  domestic  staples,  in  the  third  place,  is  stopped  to  the  very  amount 
in  which  the  foreign  staples  with  which  they  are  to  be  exchanged  are 
rejected ;  and  fourthly,  a  system  of  retaliation  is  provoked  which  ends  in 
a  comparative  non-intercourse. 

Doctor  Paley  once  said  that  he  never  allowed  his  wife  to  shop  on  credit. 
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in  the  eddies  of  the  French  revolution,  ought  to  have  been  gradually 
though  effectually  removed.  Prussia,  under  distresses  far  more  stringent 
than  those  of  her  southern  neighbors,  has  preserved  unblemished  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  character,  and  the  honor  of  her  name.  But  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  Austria,  afler  borrowing  at  the  wildest  hazards,  and  under 
the  severest  pledges,  blocked  up,  as  soon  as  the  time  came  for  payment, 
the  channels  through  which  the  debt  was  to  be  paid.  By  a  duty  on  foreign 
tobacco,  for  instance,  to  the  amount  of  about  80  per  cent,  Austria  could 
have  obtained  a  revenue  of  $12,000,000;  but  by  raising  the  duty  to  a 
height  which  made  it  prohibition,  that  revenue  was  cut  off.  We  all  know 
what  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  debtor  who  fraudulently  cpnceals  or  wan- 
tonly destroys  his  assets ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  a  moral  judgment  of  cor. 
responding  severity  could  be  inflicted  on  legislative  bad  faith.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  governments — it  is  the  duty  of  all  gov. 
ernments  similarly  situated — ^to  look  solely  to  the  payment  of  their  just 
obligations.  We  will  pay  our  debts,  they  should  have  said,  by  such  an 
adjustment  of  our  tariff  as  will  yield  the  maximum  revenue.  Putting  all 
other  considerations  aside,  we  will  surrender  to  our  manufactures  such  in- 
cidental  protection  as  is  afforded  by  the  revenue  thus  raised ;  but  beyond 
that  protection  we  will  not  go  until  our  hands  are  free  from  debt. 

Had  such  been  the  determination  of  the  nations  who  took  part  in  the 
French  war,  the  prodigious  incumbrances  now  throttling  the  chief  Euro- 
pean  governments  would  have  been  considerably  lightened.  Such  a  res- 
olution even  now,  might  be  of  value  ;  but  from  long  mismanagement,  from 
disregard  of  duty  become  habitual,  and  from  crippled  commercial  ener- 
gies, we  believe  that  the  redemption  of  the  honor  of  the  southern  kingdoms 
is  hopeless.  They  cannot  get  up  if  they  try.  So  drunken  are  they,  that 
the  innumerable  little  silken  threads  which  bind  them  to  the  earth,  resist 
their  occasional  efforts  at  disenthralment.  They  have  no  physical  power, 
no  moral  energy  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  precincts  of  insol- 
vency.  Their  creditors  call  upon  them  to  redeem  their  obligations,  and 
they,  as  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity,  proceed  to  make  good  their  word  by 
doubling  the  nominal  amount  of  their  duties.  A  duty  of  200  per  cent,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  laid  in  Portugal  on  Nuremburg  toys,  and  though  at  such  a 
premium,  no  Portuguese  toy  dealer  would  think  of  taking  the  German  play, 
things — ^though,  in  consequence,  not  a  cent  of  revenue  has  been  raised 
from  a  staple,  which,  at  a  lower  standard  of  taxation,  might  have  been  of 
vome  value — foreign  bondholders  are  answered  that  as  a  pledge  for  future 
payment,  the  duty  of  200  per  cent  on  Nuremburg  toys  has  been  raised  to 
500.  By  such  a  process,  the  revenue  from  duties  has  been  pared  away  till 
nothing  remains  but  the  core.  The  minister  of  the  day  stands  at  the  treas- 
ury door  with  the  tariff  list  in  his  hand,  and  at  every  pressure  from  the 
creditor  interest  without,  by  doubling  one  duty  or  trebling  another,  he  is 
able  to  tell  bondholders  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  government  have 
been  used  to  spare  its  credit,  but  that  on  the  perversity  of  its  commercial 
returns — which,  like  the  boy  at  sea,  the  more  they  are  called,  the  more 
they  refuse  to  come — ^must  the  cause  of  the  &ilures  be  laid.  So  goes  on 
the  progression  ;  and  the  high-toned  tariffs  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in- 
stead of  removing  their  corresponding  debts,  have  destroyed  the  interests 
which  they  should  have  fostered,  and  cut  off  the  revenue  they  should  have 
raised* 

Let  us  turn  home  to  ourselves,  and  see  whether  we  are  not  running 
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against  the  same  perik  which  have  ruined  the  countries  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. Three  years  ago  we  were  free  from  debt  under  the  operation  of 
a  heavy  though  decreasing  tariff.  As  our  revenue  fell  off,  not  so  much 
from  our  sinking  below  the  protective  level,  as  from  the  injudicious  exon- 
eration  from  duty  of  luxuries  on  which  a  duty  is  slightly  felt,  a  debt  was 
accumulated  which  increased  monthly,  as  much  from  the  deficiency 
of  our  receipts,  as  from  the  increase  of  our  expenditures.  The  first  step 
we  took  towards  paying  our  obligations,  was  to  convey  away  the  land 
fund,  which  had  previously  swollen  our  income ;  the  next  step  was  to  raise 
the  barrier  of  duties  so,  high,  that  the  flood  of  imports,  subtracting  those 
from  the  calculation  which  had  been  tempted  to  us  by  the  previous  light 
duties  of  the  compromise  act,  was  at  once  checked  and  broken.  Every 
day  our  debt  is  swelling.  Every  day  our  receipts  are  falling  off.  We 
have  allowed  our  honesty  to  be  outwitted  by  our  policy ;  and  before  long, 
instead  of  having  protected  our  manufacturers,  wo  will  have  destroyed  our 
name. 

What  course  must  then  be  taken  ?  We  answer,  the  establishment,  on 
grounds  of  common  honesty  alone,  without  recourse  to  any  other  consid- 
erations whatever,  of  a  tariff  framed  to  produce  the  mcusimvm  of  revenue. 
A  hat  of  foreign  manufacture,  for  instance,  may  cost  two  dollars,  while  a 
hat  of  similar  pretensions  could  be  manufactured  at  home  for  five  dollars 
and  a  half.  If  a  duty  of  a  single  dollar  be  laid  on  the  foreign  hat,  and  if 
of  such  hats  there  is  an  annual  demand  of  one  thousand,  it  is  clear  that 
the  domestic  hat  will  lie  on  the  makers'  shelves  unbought,  and  that  the 
revenue  produced  by  the  forei^  hats  will  be  a  thousand  dollars.  I( 
however,  a  duty  of  an  additional  two  dollars  be  laid,  bringing  the  foreign 
article,  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  importation,  almost  up  to  the  level 
of  the  home  manufacture,  it  will  be  found  that  while  a  reasonable  pro- 
tecting stimulus  is  given  to  the  New  England  hat-maker,  the  revenue 
drawn  will  be  increased,  though  the  number  of  hats  imported  will  be  di- 
minished. By  bringing,  therefore,  foreign  goods  to  the  level  of  those 
produced  at  home,  leaving  a  margin  of  course  for  wear  and  tear,  and  for 
cost  of  carriage,  the  maximum  of  revenue  will  be  raised. 

In  our  late  tariff,  such  a  level  has,  except  in  a  few  instances,  been 
neglected.  Tea  and  coffee  might  easily  have  been  taxed  without  injury 
to  consumers.  Manufacturers  ought  not  to  complain  if  the  present 
exorbitant  duties  be  let  down  on  goods  which  came  into  collision  with 
our  own  products.  What  our  manufactures  want,  we  are  told,  is  stimu- 
lus ;  and  where,  we  ask,  is  there  a  more  earnest  stimulus  than  that  which 
such  a  tariff  as  we  have  suggested  will  bring  into  the  field?  Pitch  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  as  you  choose  ;  but  then,  when  you  have 
found  the  level,  let  it  be  known,  and  duties  will  be  laid  on  foreign  goods 
so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  it.     The  presence  of  competition,  endowed  with 
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we  believe  that  the  question  is  ended.  We,  for  our  part,  will  never  con- 
descend to  argue  a  question  of  honesty.  Show  us  the  way,  and  we  will 
enter  into  it.  If  it  be  rugged,  we  will  struggle  the  more  ;  but  we  will  do 
it  with  the  consciousness  that  by  so  doing  we  will  be  doing  our  duty.  We 
are  sure  that  when  the  case  is  made  known,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
will  act  as  becomes  the  faith  delivered  to  them  by  their  fathers.  The 
agricultural  interests,  embracing  seven-twelfths  of  the  people,  having  no- 
thing to  protect  by  an  exorbitant  tariff,  interested  rather  in  buying  what- 
ever is  in  the  market  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible,  will  be  willing,  we 
are  sure,  to  pay  the  requisite  additional  price  on  the  foreign  article,  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  On  the  manufacturers,  appa- 
rently, would  the  greatest  loss  fall ;  and  though  in  fact,  as  the  considera- 
tions we  have  suggested  will  show,  the  reasonable  emulation  a  maximum 
tariff  affords  will  benefit  them,  yet  to  induce  the  manufacturers,  we  are 
afraid,  to  desert  the  policy  in  which  for  years  they  have  trodden,  will  re- 
quire no  slight  struggle.  That  the  struggle  will  cheerfully  be  made,  we 
will  not  allow  ourselves  to  doubt.  They  are  mostly  New  Englanders ; 
and  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  country  in  which  they  have  lived  and 
labored,  they  have  been  imbued  with  those  stern  but  generous  principles 
which  have  raised  New  England  to  her  own  most  noble  level,  and  with, 
out  which  no  nation  can  prosper.  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso-- 
ever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  they  have  been  taught 
from  that  book  to  which  their  country  dates  its  settlement  and  its  success, 
those  things  are  essential  to  the  safe  existence  of  a  people.  If  a  sacrifice 
must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  justice,  it  is  no  more  than  has  already  been 
done  at  hazards  far  greater.  We  must  unite,  as  our  fathers  united,  heartily 
at  the  work.  We  must  determine,  come  what  may,  to  discharge  our  debts ; 
and  on  that  determination  we  must  act  with  wisdom  and  firmness.  The 
king  and  the  church  was  the  motto  of  the  feudal  kingdoms ;  let  religion 
and  justice  be  ours. 


Art.  II.— progress  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

A*  EXHIBITED  BY  THE  DECENNIAL  CENSUS  TAKEN  IN  THAT  PERIOD. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OP  INDUSTRY— CONTINUED. 

In  the  subjoined  table,  the  values  of  the  principal  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  manufactures,  and  occasionally  of  other  branches  of  industry, 
are  specifically  stated,  while  the  rest  are  included  under  the  general  heads. 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  New  York. 
L  Agriculture. 

Horses  and  mules, No.  474,543        $23,736,150 

Neat  catUe 1,911,244  21,823,928 
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Wheat, bush. 

Oate, 

Maize, 

Other  grain,... 

Poutoea, 


Wool, lbs. 

P^odacts  of  dairy, 

"  orchards, 

Hay, tons 

Other  products, 


124^86,418 
20,675,847 
10,972,286 
7,787.276 
30,123,614 

9,845,295 


3,127,047 


$12,286,418 
7,753,192 
6,857,699 
5,890,457 
7,530,903 

3,445,853 
10,496,021 

1,701,935 
28,143.423 

8^258.838 


II.  Commerce^  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

III.  Mines, 

rV.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  roachioery, 

Woollen, 

Cotton,  &c., 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather, 

Paper, 

Cordage, 

Musical  instruments, 

Spirits, 

Carriages. 

Furniture, 

Houses, 

Ships, 

Other  manu&ctures, 


940,318,669 


52,046,050 

$108,275,241 

24  311,715 

7,408,070 


$8,060,348 

3,537,337 

5,185,968 

2,914,817 

6,232,924 

882.758 

792.910 

472,910 

3,592,144 

2,364.461 

1.971,776 

7,265,844 

797,317 

19,079,759 


Deduct  for 'materials  one.third,.. 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter,.. 
Printing,  &c., 


$63,15U73 
21,050,424 

$42,100,849 
4,238,320 
1,115,345 


V.   The  Forest,.. 
VI.  Fisheries,.... 


$47,454,514 
5,040,781 
1,316,072 


Total $193,806,4133 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  New  Jersey. 


I.  Agriculture. 

Horses  and  mules, No.  70.502 

Neat  cattle, 22D,202 

Sheep, 219.285 

Hogs, 261,443 


25  per  cent  of. 


IS.. 

Poultry,.. 


Wheat, bush. 

Oats, 

Maize, 

Other  grain, 

Potatoes, 


Wool, 

Products  of  dairy, 

**  orchards,.. 


.lbs. 


774,703 
3,083,524 
4,361,975 
2,534,438 
2.072,069 

397.207 


19* 


$3,505,100 

2,642,424 

438,570 

784,329 

$7,370,423 

$1,842,606 
336,953 

$774,703 
1,233,409 
2,617,175 
1,900,827 
518,017 

139.022 

1,328,032 

464.066 


$2,179,559 


7,044,631 
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Hemp  and  flax, tons 

Hay. 

Oiher  products, 


2,165}  $281,547 
334,861  3,013,749 
1,759,247 


11.  Manufactures. 

Metals  and  machinery,.. 

Woollen 

Cotton,  &c., , 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather, 

Glass, 

Paper, 

Carriages, , 

Ships, 

Houses, 

Other  manufactures, 


96,985,663 

$16,209,853 


$1,406,997 

440,710 

2,321,628 

1,181,562 

1,582,746 

904,700 

569,000 

1,397,149 

344,240 

1,092,056 

3,412,278 


Deduct  for  materials  one. third,., 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter,.. 
Printing,  &c., 


$14,653,062 
4,884,354 

$9,768,708 

861,724 

65,825 


ni.  Commerce^  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

IV.  Mines 

V.  The  Foresty 

VI.  Fisheries, 


$10,696,257 

1,206,929 

1,073,921 

361,326 

124,140 


Total, $29,672,426 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  Pennsylvania. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  365,129        $18,256,450 

Neat  cattle, 1,172,665  14,071,980 

Sheep, 1,767,620  2,651,430 

Hogs, 1,503,064  4,518,192 


25  per  cent  of. $39,498,052 


is.. 
Poultry,... 


Wheat, bush. 

Oats, 

Maize, 

Other  grain, 

Potatoes, 


.lbs. 


Wool, 

Products  of  dairy, , 

"  orchards, 

Hemp  and  flax, tons 

Hay, 

Other  products, 


13,213,077 

20.641,819 

14,240,022 

8,928,508 

9,535,663 

3,048,564 


2,649} 
1,311,643 


$9,877,013 
685,801 

$13,213,077 
7,740,682 
8,544,013 
6,626,480 
2,383,416 

1,066,997 

3,187,292 

618,179 

344,467 

11,804,787 

1,985,720 


n.  Mines,., 


$10,565,814 


38,607,668 


19,307,442 

$68,180,924 
17.666.146 
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Cotton,  dtc^ ,/. $6,203,133 

Hats  and  caps, V    820«331 

Leather, '  3,482,793 

Drugs,  &c., 2,100,074 

Glass, 772,400 

Paper, 887,835 

Carriages, 1,207,252 

Furniture, 1,155,692 

Ships, 668.015 

Houses, 5,354^480 

Spirits, ^.  1,560,04(> 

Porter,  &c 2,553,194 

Other  manufactures, «...  8,387,737 

844,228,708 

Deduct  for  materials  one.third, 13,742,903 

930,485,805 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one.quarter, 2,356«239 

Priifting,  &c., 512,235 

fl!P3,854,S|» 

V.  The  Forest, ^ ,;  1,203^ 

VI.  Fisheries, ^ 35,3^ 

Total, '    $131,033,655 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  Delaware. 
I,  Agrictdiurs. 

Hurses  and  mules, No.  14,421  $721,050 

Neat  catUe, 53,883  646,596 

Sheep, 39,247  58,870 

Hogs, 74,228  222,684 

25percentof. $1,649,200 

is $412,300 

Poultry, „ 47,265 

$459,565 

Wheat, bush.  315,165  $315,165 

Oais, 927,405  370,962' 

Maize, 2,099,359  1,259,615 

Qcher  grain, 50,005  37,478 

Potatoes, 200,712  50,178 

" 2  Q33  gag 

Wool. lbs.  64,404  22,541 

Products  of  dairy, 113,828 

"  orchards, 28,211 

Hoy, tons  22,483  224,830 

Other  products, 316,067 

705,477 

$3,198,440 
11.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery, $350,700 

Woollen, 104,700 

Cotton,  &c., 332,389 

Leather, 166,037 

Gunpowder, 336,000 

Houses 145,850 

Other  manufactures 581,710 

$2,017,386 

Deduct  for  materials  one. third, 672,462 
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III.  Commercef25  per  cent  of  capital, 9^66,257 

IV.  Fisheries, 4 181,285 

•  V.  Mines, 54,555 

'VI.  The  Fbrest, 13,119 

Total $5,252,535 

AmroAL  Products  of  Industrt  in  Martlard. 
I.  Agricvltwre, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  92,220  $4,611,000 

Neat  cattle, 225,714  2,708,568 

Sheep, 257,921  381,881 

Hogs, 416,943  1,250,829 

25  per  cent  of. $8,952,278 

is $2,238,069 

.  Poultry, 218,765 

-. $^456,834 

Wheat, bush.  3,345,783         $3,345,783 

Oats,.-. 3,534,211  1,413,684 

Maize, .V. 8,233,086  4,058,271 

Other  grain, 8J0J77  610,582 

Potatoes, 1,036,433  259,108 

10,569,008 

,     Wool lbs.  488,201  170,870 

Products  of  dairy, 457,466 

"       orchards, 105,740 

Tobacco, lbs.         24,846,012  1,739,220 

H»y, tons  106,687  1,066,870 

Other  products, 1,020,712 

4,560,878 

$17,586,720 

n.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  on  capital, 3,499,087 

lit*  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery, $690,155 

Woollen, 235,900 

Cotton,  &c., 1,692,040 

Hats  and  caps, 153,456 

Leather, 150,275 

Paper, 198,100 

Carriages, 357,622 

Furniture, 305,360 

Ships 279,771 

Houses, 1,078,770 

Other  manufactures, 2,779,855 

$7,921,334 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 2,640,444 

$5,280,890 

'Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter, 816,812 

Printing,  &c., 114,975 

$6,212,677 

IV.  Mines 1,056,210 

V.  The  Forest, 241,194 

VI.  Fisheries, 225,773 

Total, $28,821,661 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  m  Virginu. 
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225. 


Sheep,.. 
Hoga,... 


1^93,772 
1,992,155 


91,940,658 
3,994,310 


25  percentof. $32,498,348 


IS.. 

Poultry,... 


Wheat. bush.  10,109,716 

Oats, 13,451,052 

Maize, 34.577,591 

Other  grain, 1,814,051 

Potatoes, 2,944,660 

Wool, lbs.  2,538,374 

Tobacco, 73,347,106 

Cotton, 3,494,483 

Products  of  dairy, 

"       orchards, 

Hemp  and  flex,* tons  25,594^ 

Hay 364,708 

Other  products, 


II.  Manufactures. 
.   Metals  and  machinery,. 

Woollen, 

Cotton,  &-C., , 

Tobacco, 

Leather, 

Carriages, 

Furniture, 

Ships, 

Houses, 

Other  manufactures,.... 


9789,573 
147,792 
679,312 

2,406,671 
826,597 
647,815 
289,391 
136,807 

1,367,393 

2,130,483 


Deduct  for  materials  one.third,.. 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one.quarter,.. 
Printing,  &c., 


III.  Commerce.  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

IV.  Mtnes. 

Iron, 

Coal, 

Salt, 

Other  products, 


V.  The  Forest,. 
VI.  Fisheries,..,. 


$8,124,587 
754,698 

910,109,716 

5,380,424 

17,288,795 

1,360,534 

761,165 

761,512 
3,767,355 

319,558 
1.480.488 

705,765 
3,071,310 
2,917,664 
2,282,250 


99,421,734 
3,140,578 

96,281,186 

1,963,850 

1044^12 


91,129,247 

1,593,381 

436,404 

162,597 


98,879,285 


34,900,364 


15,305,902 
959,085,821 


98,349,218 
54^99,451 


3,321,629 

617,76a 

95,173 


Total, 976,769,032 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  North  Carolina. 
I.  Agriculture. 

Horses  and  mules, No.  166,608  98,330,400 

Neat  catUe, 617,371  5,556,339 

*  This  item  is  certainly  erroneous,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  the  product  of  the  county  of 
Lee,  which,  with  a  population  of  8,441,  is  stated  to  produce  more  hemp  and  flax — 10,468 
tons — than  any  state  in  the  Union,  except  Virginia.  The  error  probably  exceeds 
91,000,000. 
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Sheep, 538,279  J682.848 

Hogs, 1.649,716  3,299,432 


25  per  cent  of. $17,869,019 


is $4,467,505 

Poultry, 544,125 


Wheat, bush.  1,960,855  $1,960,855 

Oats, 3,193,941  1,277,626 

Maize, 23,893,763-  9,477,505 

Other  grain, 233,936  176,343 

Potatoes, 2,609,239  452,309 


Wool, lbs.              625,044  156,261 

Cotton, *..          51,926,190  3,633,863 

Tobacco, 16,672,359  833,618 

Products  of  dairy, 674,349 

"       orchards,. 386,006 

Hemp  and  flax, tons                 9,879J  1,284,367 

Hay, ; 101,369  810,962 

Other  products, 840,147 


$5,011,630^ 


13,344,638 


II.  Manufactures. 

Metals  and  machinery, $63,039 

Cotton,  &c., 444,721 

Leather, 185,387 

Carriages, 301,601 

Ships, 62,800 

Houses, 410,264 

Other  manufactures, 979,022 


8,619,563 
$26,975,831 


$2,446,834 
Deduct  for  materials  one.third, 815,611 


$1,631,223 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter, 388,024 

Printing,  &c., 34,450 


$2,053,697 

III.  The  Forest, 1,446,108 

IV.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  of  capital, 1,322,284 

V.  Mines. 

Gold $255,618 

Other  minerals, 116,868 


372,486 
VI.  Fisheries 251,792 


Total $32,422,198 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  South  Carolina. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  129,921  $7,795,260 

Neat  cattle, 572,608  4,582,864 

Sheep. 232,981  291,226 

Hogs, 878,532  1,757,064 


25  per  cent  of. $14,426,414 


is $3,606,603 

Poultry, 396,364 


Wheat, bush.  968,354  $968,354 

Oats, 1,483,208  593,283 


$4,002,967 
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Maize, 14,722,805  $7,361,402 

Other  grain, 48,777  37,579 

Potatoes, -*...         2,608,313  452,079 

>       89,412.697 

Wool, lbs.  299,070  89,721 

Cotton, 61,710,274  4,628,270 

Rice, 60,590,801  1,514,771 

Products  of  dairy, 577,810 

•*        orchards, 55,275  , 

Hay, tons  24,618  246,180 

Other  products, 1,028,742 

8,138,027 

$21,553,691' 
n.  Manufactures. 

Metals  and  machinery, $83,531 

Cotton,  &c., 362,830 

Leather, 109,472 

Carriages, : 1894270 

Ships, 60,000 

Houses, 1,527,576 

Other  manufactures, 492,642 

$2,825,321 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 941,440 

$1,882,881 

'  Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter, 300,419 

Printing,  &c., 65,615 

$2,248,915 

IIL  Commerce,  25  per  cent  of  capital, *. 2,632,421 

IV.  The  Forest, 549,626 

V.  Mines, 187,608 

VI.  Fisheries, 1^75 

Total, $27,173,536 

Annual  Peoducts  of  Industry  in  Georgia. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  157,540  $9,452,400 

Neatcatile, 884,414  7,075,312 

Sheep, 267,107  407,660 

Hogs, 1,457,755  2,915,510 

25  per  cent  of $19,850,882 

is $4,962,720 

Poultry, 449,623 

$5,412,341 

Wheat, bush.  1,801,830         $1,801,830 

Oats, 1,600,030  644,012 

Maize, 20,905,122  10,462,561 

Other  grain, 73,713  58,637 

Potatoes, 1,291,366  322,841 

13,289,881 

Wool, lbs.              371,303  111,391 

Cotton, 163,392,396  11,437,467 

Rice, 12,384,732  309,618 

Products  of  dairy, 605,072 

••        orchards, 156,122 

Hay, tons                16,940  169,400 

Other  products,. 977,477 

13,766,527 

$31,468,271 
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11.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery,.* 

Cotton,  &c., 

Leather,..,^ 

Carriages, 

Houses, 

Other  manufactures, 


$144,704 
308,025 
123,701 
249,065 
693,116 
839,046 


Deduct  for  materials  one-third,.. 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one.quarter,.. 
Printing,  &c., , 


$2,357,657 

785,886 

$1,571,771 

317,179 

65,000 


m.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  on  capital,.. 

IV.  Mines 

V.  The  Forest, 

VI.  Fisheries, 


Total, 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  Alabama. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  143,147  $8,588,820 

Neat  cattle,- 668,018  5,344,140 

Sheep, 163^43  244,854 

Hogs, 1.423,873  2,847,746 

25  per  cent  of. $17,025,560 


$1,953,950 

2,248,488 

191,631 

117.439 

584 

$35,980,363 


18.. 

Poultry,... 


Wheat, bush.  828,052 

Oats, .-. 1,406,353 

Maize, 20,947,004 

Other  grain, 58,7.58 

Potatoes, 1,708,356 

Cotton, lbs.        117,138,823 

Wool, 220.353 

Products  of  dairy, 

"       orchards, 

Hay, ; tons  12,718 

Other  products, 


$4,256,390 
404,894 

$828,052 
562,541 

8,378,801 

44,091 

427,189 

8,209,717 

66,106 

265,200 

55,240 

127,180 

1,071,112 


II.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery,.. 

Leather, 

Carriages, 

Houses, 

Other  manufactures, 


$179,470 

180,152 

88,891 

739,871 

882,449 


$4,661,284 


104^40,674 


9.794,555 
$24,696,513 


$2,071,333 
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I 
Annual  Producti  of  Industry  or  Mississori. 

I.  Agriculture, 

Hones  and  mules, Jio.  109,2^7  96,553,fll0 

Neat  catde, 623.197  3,739,182 

Sheep, 128,367  192,550 

Hogs, 1,001,209  2,002,418 

2»ptercentof. $12,487,770 

is $3,121,997 

Ponltry, 369,482 

$3,491,479 

Wheat, bush.  196,024  $196,024 

Oais, 668,624  334,312 

Maiae, 13,161,237  5^^64,494 

Other  grain, 13,159  10,298 

Potatoes, 1,630,100  407,525 

6,212,653 

Cotton. lbs.       193,401,577  15,472,126 

Rice. 777,193  23,315 

Wool. 175,192  52,559 

Products  of  dairy, 359,585 

"       orchards, 14,458 

Other  products, 868,290 

16,990,456 

$26,494,565 

II.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machineiy, $286,685 

Leather 118,167 

Houses, 1,175,513 

Other  manufactures, 568,231 

$2,121,596 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 707,199 

$1,414,397 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter, .121,716 

Printing,  &c., 49,677 

$1,585,790 

in.  Commeree^^  per  cent  of  capital, 1,453,686 

IV.  Th€Fore$t, 2054^97 

Total, ^ $29,730,338 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  Louisiana. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, J^o.  99.888  $5,973,280 

Neat  catde, 381,248  3,049,984 

Sheep, 98,072  147,108 

Hogs, 3234^29  646,440 

25  per  cent  of $9,816,812 

iB $2,454,203 

^0^"^^ 283,559         ^^^,,«a 
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Productoofdwry, $153,069 

••      orchardi, 11,769 

Other  producti, 869,262 

$16,865,529 

»22,851,375 
n.  IdttnufaeturM. 

Metals  and  machinery, 935,000 

Bricks  and  Ume, 861,655 

Tobacco, 150,000 

Leather, 108.500 

Refined  sugar, 770,000 

Tallow  candles, 425,000 

Ships, 80,500 

Houses, 2,736,944 

$5,676,944 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 1,892,667 

93,784.134 

Manu&ctures  by  mills,  one.qnarter, '..  176.696 

Printing,  &c., 126,825 

94,087,655 

in.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  of  capital, 7,868,898 

IV.  Mines, 165,280 

V.  The  Forest 71,751 

Total, 935,044,959 

AmfUAL  Products  of  Industry  in  Areansis. 
I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  51,472  92,573,600 

Neatcattle, 188,786  1,509,188 

Sheep, 42,151  52,699 

Hogs, 393,058  786,116 

25  per  cent  of. 94,921,603 

is 91,230,401 

Poultry, 109,468 

^— — — —        SI  339  869 

Wheat, bush.  105,878  9105.878 

Maize, 4346,632  2,423.316 

Oats  and  other  grain, 196,620  82,232 

Potatoes, 293,608  74,402 

2,685,828 

Cotton, lbs.  6,028,642  $361,718 

Hemp, tons  1,039J  135,135 

Other  products, 564^X07 

1.061,060 

95,086.757 
n.  Manufaeturee. 

Houses, 91,141,174 

Other  manu&ctures, 406,578 

91,577,879 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 525,957 
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Annual  PRODUcmoF  Industry  in  Tkmnbssrb. 
I.  Agrieulturt,  * 

Hones  and  mules, No.  341,309        817,070,450 

Neat  cattle, 882,857  7,062.956 

Sheep, 741,693  926,991 

Hogs, 2,926,607  4,389,010      * 

25  per  cent  of. f29,449,407 

is 87,612,352 

Poultry, 606,969 

88,219,321 

Wheat, .bush.  4,569,692         83,427,269 

Oats, 7,035,678  1,758,419 

Maize, 44,986,188  11,246,547 

Other  grain,.. 326,307  164,322 

Potatoes, 1,904,370  476,092 

17,072,649 

Products  of  dairy, $472,141 

*•       orchards, 367,105 

Wool, lbs.           1,060,332  265,583 

Tobacco, 29,550,432  1,172,017 

Cotton, 27,701,277  1,662,076 

Hemp  and  flax, tons                 3,344}  334,450 

Hay, 31,233  218,631 

Other  products, 1,876,207 

6,368,210 

831^660,180 
XL  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery, 8^5*0^0 

Cotton, 325,719 

Wool,  &C., 27,198 

Hats  and  caps, 104,940 

Leather, 359,050 

Cordage, 139,630 

Carriages, 219,897 

Spirits, 224,821 

Houses, 427,402 

Other  manufactures, 1,191,666 

83,933.552 

Deduct  for  materials  one-third, 1,077,850 

82,155,702 
Manu&ctures  by  mills, 255,166 

^"•^•^ "^'^  ,2.477.193 

in.  Qmmtree,SlS  per  cent  of  capital ^•???'iS 

IV.  mne,,.........Z l'Sl*??i 

V.  Tht  ForiH, iia&.lT9 

Total »37^73,361 

Ankuai.  Products  of  Ikdustrt  in  Missouri* 
I.  Agriculture,  ^  ^^^ 

Horees  and  mules. No.  196,632  •7,866^ 
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Wheat, bush. 

Oats, , 

Maize, „ 

Other  grain,^ 

Potatoec, 

• 

Ptodacte  of  dairy,. « 

**       orcharda, , 

Wool 

Tobacco, 

Hemp  and  flax, tons 

H.jr,. 

Other  prodoctfl, 


1,0^,366 

24^11,947 

17,332,524 

93,727 

783,768 


.lbs. 


562,265 
9,067.913 
8,010} 
49,083 


8518,693 
335,241 

3,482,505 

36,863 

117,565 

$100,432 
90,878 
140,564 
362,716 
640,860 
343,581 
804,853 


$4,490,867 


n.  Manufactures* 

Metals  and  machinery,. 

Woollen,  &c.„ 

Hats  and  capa, 

Leather, 

Carriages,..  L..... 

Houses, 

Other  manu&ctares,. .. 


2,483,884 
810,484,263 


8257,600 

24,865 

111,620 

298,345 

97,112 

1.441,573 


Deduct  for  materials  one.third,.. 


Manufactures  by  mills,  oncquarter,.. 
Printing,  dec, .> , 


83,108,385 
1,036,128 

82,072,257 

240,014 

48,437 


IIL  Ckmimerce^  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

IV.  The  Forest^ 

V.  Mme$,^ 


Total, 

AlfNUAL  PeODUCTS  OP  IWDUSTRY  IN  KbWTUCKT, 

I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No. 

Neat  cattle,..., 

Sheep, 

Hogs, 


82,360,708 

2,3494245 

448,559 

187,669 

815,830,444 


395,853 

787,098 

1,008,240 

2,310,533 


819,792,650 
9,445,176 
1,260,300 
2,310,533 


25  per  cent  of. 832,808,659 


IS.. 

Poultry,... 


Wheat, 

Oats, 

Maize, 

Other  grain,.. 
Potatoes, 


.bush. 


4,803,152 
7,155,974 
39,047,120 
1,347,033 
1,088,085 


Products  of  dairy, 

**       orchards... 


88,202,165 
536,439 

82.401,526 

1,788,993 

7,969,424 

680,602 

158,262 

$931,363 
434.935 


88,738,604 


12,998,807 
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n.  ManufacUareM, 

Metals  and  raachineiy,.. 

Woollen, 

Cotton,  &.C, 

Tobacco, 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather, 

Cordagfe, 

Carriages, 

Furniture, 

Spirits, 

Houses, ^ 

Other  manufactures, 


9355,106 
151,246 
465,593 
413,585 
201,310 
732,646 

1,292,276 
168,724 
273,350 
352,737 

1,039,172 


Deduct  for  materials  ona-third,.. 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter,.. 
Printing,  5dc., 


86,624,132 
2,208,044 

84,416,088 

609,484 

66,781 


m.  Commerce^  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

IV.  Mines, 

V.  The  Forest, 


Total, 

Anvual  Products  of  Indxtstrt  m  Omo, 
I.  Agriculture. 

Horses  and  mules, No. 

Neat  cattle, 


85,092,353 

2,580,575 

1,539,919 

184,799 

838,624,191 


Hogs, . 


430,527 
14^17,874 
2.028,421 
2,099,746 


25  per  cent  of.. 


IS.. 

Poultry, .. 


Wheat, bush. 

Gate, 

Maize, 

Other  grain, 

Potatoes, 


Wool, Ibe. 

Tobacco,.... ., 

Sugar, 

Products  of  dairy,.... 

**      orchards, 

Hemp  and  flax, tons 

Hay, 

Other  products, 


16,571.661 

14,393,103 

33,668.144 

1,659,884 

5,805,021 

3,685,315 
5,942,275 
6,363,386 


9,080i 
1,022,037 


$17,221,080 
9,728,992 
2,535.525 
2,099,736 

831,585,333 

87,896,333 
551,193 

88,285,830 

2,158,965 

6,733,629 

669,179 

870,753 

#921,329 
297,113 
381,303 

1,848,869 
476,271 
726.420 

4,088,148 

1,896,666 


88,447,526 


18,718,356 


n. 


Manufactures. 
Metals  and  machinery,.. 

Woollen, 

Cotton,  &C., 

Hats  and  cape, 

Leather, 

Paper, 

Carriages, 

Fumitore, 

Spiiitf, 


10,636,119 
837,802,001 


82,141,807 

685,757 

435,148 

728,513 

1^86,146 

350.202 

701,228 

761,146 

1^65,893 

20* 
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Ships, 

Housey, 

Other  manufacturee,.. 


$523,855 
3,776,823 


Deduct  for  materials  one-third,.. 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one.quarter,.. 
Priming,  dtc., 


118,036,527 
6,012,176 

$12,024,351 

2,217.052 

346,680 


III.  Commerce^  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

IV.  Mines, 

V.  The  Forest, 

VI.  Fteheries, 


Total, 

Annum.  Peoducts  of  Industry  in  Indiana, 
I.  Agriculture. 

Horses  and  mules, No.  241,036 

NeatcatUe, 619,980 

Sheep, 675,982 

Hogs, 1,623,008 


$14,588,091 

8,050,316 

2,442,682 

1,013,063 

10,525 

$63,906,676 


$9,641,440 

4,959,840 

834,939 

1,623,008 


25  per  cent  of. 


IS.. 

Poultry,... 


Wheat, bush.  4.049,375 

Oats, 5,981,605 

Maize. 28,155,887 

Other  grain, 206,655 

Potatoes, 1,525,794 


.lbs. 


Products  of  dairy, , 

**       orchards,... 

Sugar,  

Wool, 

Tobacco, 

Hemp  and  flax, tons 

Hay 

Other  products, 


3,727,795 

1,237,919 

1,820,306 

8,605i 

178,029 


II.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery,.. 

Cotton, 

Wool,&c.,. 

Hats  and  caps, 

Leather, 

Carriages, 

Furniture, : 

Spirits, 

Ships, 

Houses, 

Other  manufactures, 


$177,479 
135,400 
112,141 
122,844 
730,001 
163,135 
211,461 
357,427 
107,223 

1,241,312 


Deduct  for  materials  one-third,.. 


Manufiurtores  by  mills,  one-quarterr . . 
Printing,  dDc., 


$17,069,218 

$4,267,317 
357,594 

$2,028,687 

498,467 

5,631,177 

80,625 
228,868 

742,269 
110,055 
223,667 
309,473 
91,015 
668,440 
712,116 
1,297,972 


$4,556,397 
1,518,799 

$3,037,596 

582,283 
56,826 


$4,624,911 


8,467,824 


4,155,008 
12»247,743 


$3,«76,705 
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III.  Cbmin«re«,  25  per  cent  of  capita], $1,866,155 

IV.  TheForut, 660,836 

V.  Mines, 80,000 

VI.  FUharies, 1,192 

Total, 133,532,631 

Annual  Products  of  Industkt  ih  Illinois. 
L  Agriculture, 

Hones  and  mules, No.  199,235  $7,969,400 

Neat  cattle, 626,274  5,013.192 

Sheep, 395,672  494.590 

Hogs, 1,495,254  1,495,254 

25percentof. $14,972,436 

is $3,743,109 

Poultry, 309,204 

$4,052,313 

Wheat. bush.  3,335,393  $1,667,696 

Oats, 4,988,088  415,667 

Maize, 22,634,211  4,526,842 

Other  grain, 228,332  124,346 

Potatoes, 2,025,520  303,828 

7,038,379 

Products  of  dairy, 428,175 

•*      orchards, 126,756 

Wool, lbs.  650,007  162,500 

Hemp  and  flax, tons  1,976}  158,100 

Hay, 164,932  659,728 

Other  products, 1,075,515 

2,610,774 

$13,701,466 
n.  Manufactttres. 

Metals  and  machinery, $88,640 

Leaiher,« 247,217 

Carriages, 163,135 

Spirits, 310,336 

Furniture, 84,410 

Ships, 39,200 

Houses, 2,0654^5 

Other  manufactures, 881,857 

$3,880,050 

Deduct  for  materials  one.third, 1,293,350 

$2,586,700 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one-quarter, 604,450 

Printing,  &c., 52^25 

$3,243,981 

HI.  Commerce,  25  per  cent  of  capital, 1,493,425 

IV.  Mines, 293,272 

V.  The  Forest, : 249,841 

Total, $18,981,995 

Annual  Products  or  Industry  in  Michigan. 
I.  AgrieuUure. 

Horses  and  mules, No.  30,144  $1,205,760 

Neat  catUe, 185,190  1.481,520 

Sheep, 99,618  124,029 

Hogs, 205,890  205,890 

25  percent  of. $3,017,192 

is. $754,298 

Poultry,.. 82,730 

$837,028 
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Wheat, bush.  2,157,108  •1,078.554 

Oata, 2.114,051  175.337 

Maize, 2,277,039  455.408 

Other  grain, 275.630  148.790           r 

Potatoes, 2,109,205  316,380 

12,174,469 

Sugar, lbs.  2.329,784  $79,877 

Wool, 153.375  38.344 

Hay, tons              130,805  523,220 

Hemp  andflax, 755i  60,420 

Products  of  dairy, 428,175 

"       orchards, 126.756 

Other  products, 234,600 

1,491,392 

•4.502,889 
n.  Manufactures, 

Metals  and  machinery, $1 14,073 

Leather, 192.190 

Ships, 10.500 

Houses, 571,005 

Other  manufactures, 430,181 

$1,317,949 

Deduct  for  materials  one-thurd, 439,316 

$878,633 

Manufactures  by  mills,  one.quarter, 458.091 

Printing,  &c., 39,525 

$1,376,249 

ni.  Cormnerce,  25  per  cent  of  capital, 622.822 

IV.  The  Forest, 467,540 

V.  Mines, 56,790 

Total, $7,026,290 

AWKUAL  PeODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  WISCONSIN  TsRBITORT. 

I.  Agriculture, 

Horses  and  mules, No.  5,735  $229,400 

NeatcatUe, 30.269  242,152 

Sheep, 3,462  4.327 

Hogs, 51,383  51,383 

25  percent  of. $5274^62 

is $131,815 

Poultry,. 16,167 

$147,982 

Wheat, bush.  212,116  $106,058 

Oats, 406,514  33,876 

Maize, 379.359  75,872 

Other  grain, 23.681  13.223 

Potatoes, 419,608  62,941 

291,970 

Other  products, 129,153 

$568,105 
XL  Manufactures,  ' 

MisceUaneous, $102,269 

Houses, « 212,085 

$314,354 

Deduct  for  materials  one.third, 104,785 
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III.  Commeree,  35  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

IV.  Mineg. 

Lead, Jbs. 

Other  minerals, 


15,129,350 


•378,233 
6,370 


V.  The  Forest,,. 
VI.  FUherieSt.,,. 


Total,.. 


Annual  Phodxtcts  of  Industry  in  Iowa  Terxttort. 
I.  Agrieuliure, 

Honea  and  mules, No.  10,791  $431,630 

Neat  cattle, 38,049  304,352 

Sheep, 15,354  19,192 

Hogs, 104,809  104,809 


25  per  cent  of.. 


18.. 

Poultry,... 


Wheat, bush.  154,693 

Oats, « 216,385 

Maize, I,4064i41 

Other  grain, 10,732 

Potatoes, 234,063 

Other  products, 


•859,993 

•214,998 
16,529 

•77,336 
32,450 

281,248 

5,912 

35,109 


n.  Manufaeiwres, 
Miscellaneous,.. 
Houses, 


890,224 
135,985 


Deduct  for  materials  one.third,.. 


75,403 


Manufactures  by  mills,  one^uarter,.. 
Printing,  &c., 


•150,806 

23,856 

4,425 


UL  Commerce,  25  per  cent  of  capital,. 

IV.  The  Forest, 

V.  Mines, 


Total, 

Annual  Products  of  Industry  in  FLORmA  Territory. 
I.  Agrictdture. 


Hones  and  mules, No.  12,043 

Neat  cattle, 118,081 

Sheep, 7,198 

Hogs, 92,680 


25  per  cent  of.. 


Poultry,.. 


Maize, 

Oats  and  other  grain,.. 
Potatoes, 


..bush. 


808,974 

14,576 

264,617 


Cotton, Ibe.         12,110,583 


•722,580 

944,648 

10,797 

185,360 

•1,863,385 

•465,846 
61,007 

•404,243 

6,078 

66,154 

•726,632 


287 

•189,957 


384,603 

430,580 

27,663 

•1,905,600 


•231,527 


432,073 
105,695 

•769,295 


•179,087 

136,525 

83,949 

13,250 

•1,182,106 


•526,853 


476,475 
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Sogar, 

Other  fffoducts,. 


Progress  of  Population  and  WeaJth  in  the 

lbs.  275,317 


•16,519 

87,758 


II.  Matn^actvre9, 
Miscellaneous,.. 
Houses, 


•227,795 
327,913 


Deduct  for  materials  one-third,.. 


Manufiictures  by  mills,  one-quarter,.. 
Printing,  dLC.,» 


•555,708 
1854^6 

•370,532 
47412 
16,600 


III.  Commeree,  25  per  cent  of  capital,. 

IV.  FUheries, 

V.  The  Fore9U 

VI.  Miw$, 


Total, 

AmruAL  Prodxtots  of  Imdustrt  in  the  Ddtrict  of  Coluhbia. 


I.  Agriculture, 

Live  stock, No.  161,969 

25  per  cent...... ^ 

Grain, ., bush.  63,029 

Other  products, 


$40,492 
46,367 
90,083 


n.  Cammeree,  25  per  cent  of  capital,.. 

III.  Manufactwree^ 

Deduct  for  materials  oncthird, 


Manufactures  by  mills,.. 
Printing,  &c., 


$1,153,714 
387,905 

$765,808 
45,842 
92,875 


IV.  Fiaheriee, 

Total,, 


•830,909 
•1,834,237 


•434,544 

464,637 

213,219 

27,350 

2,700 

•2,976,687 


•176,942 
802,725 


904,526 
87,400 

$1,971,593 


Table  showing  in  eohat  proportione  the  eeveral  products  of  industry  are  distributed, 
and  the  proportional  value  of  each  product  to  each  person  in  the  great  divisions  of 
the  SiaUs, 


SMPLOT- 

N.   SNaLAlfD 
■TATia. 

mODLB 
STATBa. 

•OUTBBEll 
■TATBa. 

aOUTHWBaT- 
BBN  STATBa. 

KORTHWBar- 
BRN  8TATB8. 

TOTAL 
U.  STATES. 

MBllTf. 

prod. 

Value 
to  each 
penon. 

prod. 

Value 
to  each 
person. 

prod. 

Value 
to  each 
person. 

piod. 

Value 
to  each 

prod. 

Value 
to  each 
person. 

Prop, 
prod. 

Value 
to  each 

pefBOQ. 

person. 

Agriculfe,. 
Manufact.,. 
Commerce, 

Mining 

TheForeft, 
Fidutfles,... 

40. 
43.0 

7.8 

S. 

1.8 

5.1 

933.45 
37.05 
64)5 
1.71 
1.50 
4.22 

54.7 
85.6 
104 

7. 

1.8 
.5 

$41J^ 
10.40 
7.02 
5.31 
1.33 
.38 

80.4 
8.5 
6.8 
2.4 
1.0 
.3 

•U.80 

4.46 

3.55 

1.21 

.82 

.16 

79.9 

a 

10.3 

1.2 
.6 

t48.7« 

4.85 

6J« 

.78 

.30 

66.8 

18. 

10.1 

3.2 

1.7 

.2 

197.41 

7.40 

4.14 

1.33 

.71 

.01 

61.6 
28.5 

9.2 

4. 

1.6 

1.1 

938.16 

13.99 

5.70 

2.47 

.96 

.70 

Total,... 

100. 

•84. 

100. 

ro. 

100. 

$58. 

100. 

•61. 

100. 

•u. 

100. 

•02. 
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Swnmary  of  the  Annual  Produeta  of  InduBtry  in  the  teveral  Stateo,  with  thepropor^ 
tional  amount  to  each  individtud  of  the  whole  of  the  free  population  in  each  StaU, 


States 

iTAbuE  or  AirvrAt*  fboducti  meit 

TllttllTO- 

iurtw. 

iam- 
mwce 

7.vs«w 
*,o(J4.«yi 

MvDing 

F(W©it 

Flaherifau 

TotiiJ. 

pop. 

Main*,,... 

VetmoiLi,. 

M.  l8ljiiid>^ 
Connects 

ll,37:.75^i 
]7,S7n.l,V5 

Il,371.77li, 

Vafhm. 

5,DrtS.4'J.'i 
4.\:tia057 

>:7,:m 
:tin>,4M^ 

f^JiJH4l9 

/^o^       f. 

l,H77.flfi3 
441>>Bfil 
430A^4 
377,3^ 
44ail0 
lrfl,*175 

]i«,.'.36,Hl 
*25, 14,1, 191 
7ri,470,^i!fi' 
13,W>1,U'23 
2^^0!£l,'37 

m 

*'» 
110 

so 

£1 

](» 

IIU 

«0 

e*4^,ot»fr 
iwti.aij 

D«f7,7^23 

K.  tbjg.  S. 

*4,7^1I,8«J 

e*'2.7rM.lK,'j 

P.iV^'J.UJ 

S,r»(^il^ 

3,361,3^ 

il.434,,'555 

lFr,im.2&4 

84 

m 

K,¥otk,.. 
K.  J^Twyi, 

MaryJnJii], 
1>.  of  Col., 

I7ti,IH^I 

47,454,514 

Mli<^77 

7,iOH,u70 

l,lt7:!,fi-21 

5,IH0,781 

l.iaj3^7E^ 

13,1  lit 

^^41J!H 

IrllfliOTS^;    1&3.806,433 
liM,J4lJ       mi,l?Ta.4SfO 

7* 
7S 
7G 
ffT 

m 

4fi 

79 

711 

in 

50 

mmu  gi. 

^13,fl^2(^,HMi 

lOCMGija^i 

4D,e80,a'^i 

'27,a5P,P0S 

a,r*Mt,01i!? 

Mi70;()3«j  aftojs^^ao* 

Tfl 

77 

VirfSnIn... 

S.Cojori.,, 
ai'tygfii,.. 

Fltirdii,.. 

31,40e,271 
J,«34,^1 

K340,21^ 

2.ori3,(ui7 
!t:,24aoi,> 

j.3i^.>.45i| 

ii,*iyii,4iij 

4*410  >7 
il,W;7,iJH! 

rS,4HiJ 

Ir^.tlOP 
ItHiiiU 

4,117*1,054 

BJ7,7flO 
l,J4rt,l(*^ 

:^40,ijtii 

117,430 
ii7;tJ0 

'2.7S8:3p3 

0 1,17:1 

S5ln7W 

76,7(a>,a')3 

3!i,4SJ,lW 
t?7a73.S30 

35,oeft,3e 

m 

4i 
45 

SI7 

m 

Ikiutl/a  S. 

J  40^111 7t&51 

I5.muj!^4 

562clM3 

inMh^^s^ 

52 

m 

AlaEiatun  . 

3S»B5J.37.^ 
Sv««(l,T57 

l„'5^7&(i 
iJ,477,ltt'J 

l,453,yi*il 

7,HtjH,^^ 

Iv:t7i;«i 

ITTirMii 

7t*751 
217^44111 

S29,739,33t< 

ar>,tM4.y^ 
a.pi^,3a5 

37,073,300 

40 
71> 

7ft 
45 

103 
104 

im 

53 

Looi^imm, 
ArkaOMMi, 

B  Vert.  S., 

uo,7ee,iim} 

|J,03H,717 

]4,<25^ee4 

l>G30,I4fl 

TOT.mi 

138,0(17.378 

ei 

117 

KcDlucky 
Ohio,.,., 

ttUhuia,.. 
Iowa, .... 

10,4^(4,^03 
^,JWe*545 
373l9,CliJl 
17.'il7J43 

4,5lfti,.^i 

7(/J,395 

^,lfi«,7l*' 

14.54^,001 
:i,67tl.705 

J.37tM:i^f 

179,(18; 

*2.34!>,a4.^ 
Ht05(IJ31ft 

ifcK. Willi 
lHl\ft57 

5*j,7thi 

13,i-)0 

44!%55» 

lK4,7Wt 

i.inajMisT 

H(),m)o 

t49,im 

467.340 

43i>.r>M 

^?3,l*4H 

l5.tO(l,444 

e3,0(»,fl7fl 
£3^^631 

7,030,300 

1,132;  t(M) 

4t 
40 
4i 
34 
39 
33 
47 
37 

41 

43 
64 

34 
39 
33 

47 

S'wwft.  S. 

iH,:ifKiyu7 

65-l,lKT,307 

^,*^(/^2t^ 

.■S,57f»,01 1 

3fn,'S+,33l|       3ff3«l 

iTo.sea.aas 

l,nto^)34»730 

44 

Totiilf. . 

^^im 

4^2,a5S,761 

io.^s.ono 

ILmotiF 

73 

The  following  table  shows,  in  centesimal  proportions,  how  the  product 
of  each  branch  of  industry  in  the  United  States  is  distributed  among  the 
great  divisions  of  the  states  : — 


Divisions. 

Affricult. 

Manufac.  Comm'ce. 

Mining. 

Forest. 

Fiflheriea. 

Total. 

New  England  States,.... 

11.4 
00  •? 

34.3         13.8 

AO               A\  R 

9. 

20. 
40  7 

78.6 

17.6 

1     ^a  a 
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It  appears  from  the  preceding  tables,  that,  notwithstandine  the  great 
inequality  in  the  five  geographical  divisions  of  the  Union,  both  as  to  pop* 
Illation  and  extent,  there  is  no  considerable  difference  in  the  total  value 
of  their  annual  products,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  middle  states, 
which  are  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  Of  the  other  four  divisions, 
the  New  England  states,  though  somewhat  the  smallest  in  population,  and 
much  the  smallest  in  extent,  exceed  the  other  divisions  in  the  value  of  their 
annual  products. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  states  may  be  compared  in  various 
ways.  Ist.  As  to  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  of  the  whole  Union.  2d.  As  to  the  proportion  which  this  branch 
of  their  industry  bears  to  the  other  branches.  3d.  As  to  the  average 
value  to  each  inhabitant.  4th.  As  to  the  average  value  for  each  one  of 
its  territory.     5th.  As  to  the  quantities  produced. 

The  three  first  comparisons  are  exhibited  in  the  first  and  third  table .  They 
show  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Union  are  fiir- 
nished  by  the  middle  states,  one-ninth  by  the  New  England  states,  and  fi-om 
about  a  fifth  to  a  sixth  by  each  of  the  other  three  divisions.  Thus,  four- 
fifths  of  the  products  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states  are  agricul- 
tural, two-thirds  of  those  of  the  northwestern  states,  more  than  half  of 
those  of  the  middle  states,  and  but  two-fifths  of  those  of  the  New  England 
states ;  that  the  value  of  this  class  of  products  to  each  inhabitant  is  the 
greatest  in.  the  southwestern  states,  and  the  lowest  in  the  northwestern. 

But  the  greatest  diversity  is  in  the  average  value  per  acre  of  their  agri- 
cultural products,  which  is  principally  owing  to  the  great  difference  among 
the  states  in  the  proportion  of  their  uncultivated  lands.     Thus : — 

Agricaltoral  products.  Area  in  acres.  Value  per  acre. 

New  England  States, $74,749,889  42,336,000         (1  76 

Middle  States, 213,628,160  75,168,000            1  84 

Southern  States,* 139.083,614  133,996,800            1  03 

Southwestern  States, 110,789,390  156,851,200               70 

Northwestern  State8,t 112,964,907  191,904,000               58 

The  last  point  of  comparison  is  in  the  quantities  annually  produced  ;  and 
we  should  make  a  very  felse  estimate  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  differ- 
ent  states,  if  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  money  value  of  their 
several  products,  and  not  to  regard  the  quantities  produced.  A  large  part  of 
the  products  of  every  state  are  consumed  where  they  are  produced  ;  and  as 
to  this  portion,  the  greater  the  cheapness  of  the  products  of  a  state,  the 
greater  is  its  wealth.  If  the  same  labor  and  capital  would  produce  twice 
as  much  grain  in  the  western  states  as  in  the  AUantic  states,  it  is  obvious 
that  either  one-half  the  labor  and  capital  required  in  the  latter  may  be 
saved  in  the  western  states,  and  diverted  to  other  sources  of  profit,  or  that 
those  states  may  have  twice  as  much  as  the  Atlantic  states  for  consump- 
tion.     And  as  to  the  surplus  sent  abroad  to  be  exchanged  for  other  pro- 


j..^*..    *u u  «i : i.-  I...*  i._irAi.«4. 
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Of  the  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  grain  used  for  bread,  and  pota- 
toes, the  quantities  produced  by  the  different  great  divisions  of  the  states, 
and  the  proportion  to  each  inhabitant,  are  as  follows  : — ^ 


Osoo&AFincAL 

DIVIllOMl. 

Population. 

Buaheliof  graiii, 

Propor.  to 
eacbpere. 

Buri>el8  0f 
potatoes. 

Propor.  to 
each  pers. 

New  England  States,. 
Middle  States., 

3,334,833 
5,118,076 
3,379,006 
2,245,602 
4,057,313 

13,506,000 
89,952,000 

111,080,000 
95,982,000 

179,620,000 

17^ 
33i 
42| 
43i 

35,181,000 

43,969,000 

9,710,000 

6,862,000 

12,615,000 

■3 

3 
3 
3 

Southern  States, 

Southwestern  States,. 
Northwestern  States,. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proportion  of  grain  to  each  inhabitant  in  the 
western  states  is  eight  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  New  England,  and  two  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  middle  states.  If  we  add  the  propor- 
tion of  potatoes  to  that  of  the  grain,  and  suppose  four  bushels  of  the  former 
equal  to  one  of  the  latter,  then  the  difference  between  the  western  states 
and  New  England  will  be  as  5  to  1,  and  between  the  former  and  the  mid- 
dle states  as  2|^  to  1. 

It  should  further  be  remained,  that  about  fifleenth-sixteenths  of  the 
grain  and  potatoes  produced  in  the  United  States  are  consumed  at  home, 
either  directlj,  or  in  the  form  of  animal  food,  and  only  one-sixteenth  is 
sent  abroad  in  either  of  these  forms.  From  this  large  domestic  consump. 
tion,  we  may  see  how  greatly  the  western  states  are  benefited  by  this 
greater  cheapness  of  production.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  gain 
from  this  source  compensates  them  for  their  greater  distance  from  market* 

The  quantity  of  food  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States  by  a  faro* 
ily  of  five  persons,*  afler  deducting  one-sixteenth  of  the  grain  for  the 
amount  exported,  and  one-tenth  for  seed,  is  as  follows :— * 

Indian  com, 85  bushels 

Oats, 28       " 

Wheat,  rye,&c., 26       " 

Potatoes, 25       ^ 

The  average  of  domestic  animals  to  each  &mily  is : — 

Horses  and  mules, •  • •  •  •  •  •  1  f 

Cattle, 4 

Sheep, 5{^ 

Hogs, 7 

To  the  articles  annually  consumed  by  a  family,  are  to  be  added  poultry^ 
to  the  value  of  $2  25 ;  pickled  fish,  one-third  of  a  barrel ;  rice,  12  lbs. ; 
sugar,  42  lbs. ;  besides  garden  vegetables,  products  of  the  orchard,  and 
game. 

The  same,  or  nearly  the  same  very  liberal  consumption  which  is  here 
indicated,  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  United  States  so  long  as  its 
population  continues  thin,  compared  with  the  capacities  of  the  country,  and 
no  longer,  unless,  indeed,  the  high  standard  of  comfort  to  the  poorest  class 
in  this  country  should  prevent  the  redundancy  of  numbers,  which  finds  its 

*  It  was  not  thought  neceflaary  to  dibtinguish  the  families  of  alavea  in  this  estimate 
from  those  of  free  persons,  there  being  no  essential  difference  between  them  as  con- 
sumers of  raw  produce.  If  the  families  of  slaves  consume  somewhat  less  of  animal  food, 
they  contain  also  a  greater  proportion  of  children. 
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check  in  disease  and  destitution.  This  is  a  problem  which  the  experience 
of  other  nations  cannot  assist  us  to  solve,  since  the  &cilitj  of  subsistence 
which  exists  here,  seems  never  to  have  existed  in  any  part  of  the  old  con- 
tinent in  any  stage  of  society. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  the  states  differ  &r  more  than  in  agricul- 
ture. The  New  England  and  middle  states,  containing  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  population,  possess  more  than  three-fourths  (76.3  per 
cent)  of  the  manuftictures.  The  manu&ctured  products  of  New  England 
exceed  those  of  its  agriculture  by  nearly  a  tenth.  Those  of  Massachusetts 
alone  exceed  in  value  those  of  all  the  western  states  together,  and  are 
nearly  thrice  as  great  as  those  of  the  four  southern  states  united.  This 
diversity  is  to  be  referred  principally  to  the  different  densities  of  popula- 
tion  in  the  states,  and  in  some  degree  to  the  slave  labor  of  one-half  of 
them,  which,  untutored  as  it  is,  seems  suited  only  to  the  greater  simpli- 
city of  agricultural  operations. 

The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  provisions  and  raw  materials  (includ- 
ing coal)  in  the  northwestern  states,  must  eventuaUy  make  them  the  seats 
of  flourishing  manufactures,  and  even  before  they  have  attained  that  very 
dense  population  their  fertile  soil  is  destined  to  support.  Even  with  their 
present  numbers,  the  census  affords  evidence  of  their  particular  adaptation 
to  thb  branch  of  industry.  The  manu&ctures  of  Ohio  alone  already 
nearly  equal  in  value  those  of  the  four  southera  states. 

The  profits  of  commerce  amount  to  something  more  than  an  eleventh 
of  the  whole  annual  product,  if  they  have  not  been  estimated  too  high  at 
25  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed.  They  constitute  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  products  in  the  middle,  the  southwestern,  and  the  northwest- 
em  states,  about  a  fourteenth  in  New^England,  and  a  fifteenth  in  the 
southern  states. 

Mining  contributes  but  4  per  cent  of  the  whole  national  product.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  (64.3  per  cent)  are  in  the  middle  states.  More 
than  half  the  remainder  is  in  the  northwestern  states. 

The  products  of  the  forest  constitute  1^  per  cent  of  the  whole.  They 
are  fiimished  by  each  division  of  the  states  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  except  by  the  southwestern  states,  where  they  are  little  more 
than  the  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  products  of  that  division. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  as  to  direct  gain, 
barely  exceed  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  more  than  three-fourths  of 
them  (78.6  per  cent)  are  contributed  by  the  New  England  states.  From 
this  branch  of  industry  the  southwestern  states  derive  nothing,  and  the 
northwestern  next  to  nothing.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  a  national 
view,  as  affording  an  excellent  nursery  for  seamen,  than  as  a  source  of 
gain,  except  to  the  New  England  states,  where  it  yields  5  per  cent  of  their 
whole  annual  product. 
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Maine,  and  North  Carolina.     In  the  fisheries,  the  product  of  Mik. 

setts  is  more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Union.     New  York  ana 

Maine  are  the  next  highest. 

If  we  distribute  the  whole  annual  product  in  1840 — 1,063  millions  of 
dollars — among  the  whole  population,  we  find  that  the  proportion  to  each 
inhabitant  is  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  where  it  is  $84 ;  in 
the  middle  states,  it  is  976 ;  in  the  southern,  952  ;  in  the  southwestern, 
$61 ;  and  in  the  northwestern,  $41.  The  causes  of  this  diversity  are  to 
be  found  jet  more  in  the  different  densities  of  population,  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  and  different  distances  fi'om  market,  than  in  the  existence  or 
absence  of  slavery,  though  that  also  has  its  influence.  It  is  the  diflerence 
of  distance  from  market  which  makes  the  industry  of  an  individual  in  the 
southwestern  states  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  northwestern.  It  is 
the  difference  of  fertility  which  makes  the  same  industry  worth  979  in 
Mississippi,  and  but  949  in  Alabama.  The  same  cause  makes  the  indus- 
try  of  the  southwestern  states  more  productive  than  that  of  the  southern 
states.  It  is  the  greater  density  of  numbers  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  and  their  consequent  success  in  manufactures,  which  makes  indus- 
try more  productive  in  those  states  than  it  is  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  two  former,  the  proportion  to  an  individual  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  state.  In  Rhode  Island,  it  is  9110,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
9103.  The  annual  product  from  manufactures  in  Rhode  Island  is  very 
nearly  four  times  that  derived  firom  her  agriculture. 

If  we  distribute  the  annual  product  among  the  fi^e  population  exclu- 
sively, then  the  proportion  to  each  individual  will  be  greater  in  the  slave- 
holding  than  in  the  fipee  states,  for  in  several  of  them  the  proportion  will 
be  then  more  than  doubled.  Thus,  in  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  raised 
from  945  to  9101 ;  in  Mississippi,  from  979  to  9164  ;  and  in  Louisiana, 
from  999  to  9189  ;  then  the  highest  in  the  Union. 

The  whole  of  the  1,063  millions  annually  produced,  together  with  the 
omitted  articles,  amounting  perhaps  to  between  40  and  50  millions  more, 
are  annually  consumed,  except  a  very  small  portion,  which  adds  to  the 
stock  of  the  national  wealth.  The  progressive  increase  of  this  wealth 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 


Aet.  ni^USURY  AND  THE  USURY  LAWS. 

The  human  mind  emerging  fi*om  barbarism  to  civilization — passing 
firom  darkness  to  light — may,  not  inappositely,  be  likened  to  the  body  in 
the  first  of  our  species,  when  in  progress  of  transition  (according  to  the 
theories  of  certain  philosophers)  from  mud  to  man.  This  process  of  cre- 
ation should  present  what  would  now-a-days  be  considered  a  curious  spec- 
tacle—here a  head  peering  above  the  oozy  pool,  there  the  accession  of  a 
pair  of  masculine  shoulders  ;  at  a  modest  distance,  a  female,  extricated  to 
the  waist,  and  so  far,  of  full -formed  beauty— /brmoMi  swpeme ;  but  ending, 
tur^iter  desmans^  in  a  mass  of  shapeless  slime,  which  Prometheus,  that 
prince  of  potters,  had  not  yet  moulded  into  form,  baked  into  "  living  flesh." 
6ut  this  would  not  be  more  curious  in  reality  than  what  we  witness  daily, 
when  we  i|ee  around  us  even  the  most  enlightened  minds  and  sound  judg- 
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ments  clogged  bj  prejudices  of  palpable  absurdity,  immersed  to  the  mid- 
dle in  the  chaos  of  error. 

The  incongruity  is,  however,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  natural, 
and  perhaps  necessary.  Instead,  then,  of  treating  this  order  of  things 
with  idle  astonishment  or  ignorant  invective,  the  friends  of  truth  and  man 
will  never  approach  it  but  with  the  warmth  of  charitable  remonstrance, 
and  the  light  of  reason  guided  by  experience.  These  should  be  the  ruling 
principles,  especially  of  the  press — ^the  press,  which  is  the  Prometheus  of 
the  modem  mind. 

On  this  much  maligned  subject  of  prejudice,  let  us  be  indulged  in  a 
few  observations.  It  is  important  in  itself,  nor  irrelevant  to  the  occasion, 
and  we  are  solicitous  to  disclaim,  once  for  all,  any  sympathy  with  the  vul- 
gar cant  on  the  one  hand,  against  prejudices,  monopoly,  <S^c.,  and  on 
the  other,  against  a  latitude  of  levelling,  to  the  imputation  of  which  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  may  with  some  expose  us.  As  in  attacking  a  pre- 
judice of  (we  believe)  the  most  palpable  kind  we  not  only  declare  our 
opinion  that  prejudice  in  the  abstract  is  excusable,  but  admit  that  it  is 
salutary,  and  even  reasonable.  We  dare  not  judge  the  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence,  who  must  have  ordained  a  principle  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature 
and  condition  of  man. 

Nay,  fiirther,  we  contend  that  there  never  has  been  a  single  prejudice, 
whether  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  or  of  an  institution,  (not  excepting  that 
which  we  go  to  combat,  though  the  absurdest  of  all,)  that  had  not  origi- 
nally  its  reason  and  use  ;  and  that,  if  subsequently  they  have  become  abuses 
and  absurdities,  it  is  only  by  a  change  of  the  circumstances.  By  the  word 
*'  prejudice,"  in  the  sense  in  question,  we  understand  all  judgments  not 
proceeding  immediately  from  reflection  or  reasoning.  As  thus  interpre- 
ted, is  it  not  the  source  of  all  that  is  steady  and  uniform  in  human  institu- 
tions ?  the  conservatism  of  instinct  surer  than  that  of  reason  1  the  drag- 
chain  that  retards  the  dizzing  whirl  of  the  car  of  innovation  down  the 
"  easy  descent"  of  destruction  ?  This  is  no  mere  theory.  In  fact,  what 
else  than  prejudice  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  practical  wisdom  of  nine, 
tenths  of  mankind.  And  b  it  not  rational  to  adhere  to  what  has  been 
explored  by  the  experience,  and  recommended  by  the  example  of  our  pre- 
decessors, rather  than  swallow  the  unknown  nostrums  of  peddling  reform- 
ers, or  popularity-seeking  politicians  ?  The  presumption  is  always  against 
novelty,  and  in  fiivor  of  establishment. 

"  Yes,"  reply  our  march-of-mind  gentlemen,  "  if  the  nostrum  be  un- 
known,  or  be  prescribed  by  a  known  quack.  But  here  is  the  inconsistency 
of  the  people,  that  while  they  see  the  abuse,  know  and  possess  the  reme- 
dy, they  want  resolution  to  apply  our  prescriptions."  For  us,  we  must 
think  it  rather  an  error  in  the  reformers.  Where  the  people,  as  under 
this  government,  knowingly  possess  this  remedy,  history  shows  that  they 
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tors,  who  should  be  representatives  of  the  wterests^  not  of  the  ignorance 
of  their  constituents.  The  minds  capable  of  this  intellectual  equilibrium 
are  as  few  as  the  men  who  can  walk  on  a  tense  wire,  or,  perhaps,  who  can 
compete  in  dancing  on  a  needle-point  with  the  angels  of  the  scholastic 
problem. 

The  reformer,  then,  who  is  sincere,  and  would  be  successful,  must  ob- 
serve  two  requisites:  First,  he  should  clearlj  show  (nor  tire  of  showing) 
that  the  abuse  he  combats  is  an  oppressive  one,  having  no  other  ground  (if 
such  be  the  fact)  than  some  obsolete  or  absurd  prejudice.  Second,  and 
that  no  inconvenience,  or  none  not  amply  compensated  by  the  proposed 
improvement,  can  result  from  its  inunediate  extirpation. 

From  the  relics  of  the  venerable  past  we  select,  for  this  occasion, 
the  subject  of  usury,  with  some  hope  of  attracting  to  it  the  attention  of 
our  citizens,  and  through  them  the  action  of  the  present  legislature. 
Surely,  laws  the  most  mischievous,  sustained  only  by  prejudices  the  ab- 
surdest  perhaps  that  barbarism  has  bequeathed  us,  could  not  exist  a  day, 
did  the  people  clearly  comprehend  their  true  character  and  consequences. 
To  present  a  systematic  view  of  their  **  merits" — ^what  has  and  may  be 
said  of  most  plausible  for,  as  well  as  of  most  positive  against  them — is 
then  our  design ;  and  be  it  the  apology  of  a  formal  disquisition  in  so  trite 
a  topic  declamation.  But  declamation  is  not  demonstration.  For  the 
rest,  in  choosing  the  latter  more  humble  but  less  beaten  track,  we  pro. 
fess  not  so  much  to  produce  new  lights,  as  to  new^ispose  the  old. 

In  observance  of  our  own  rule,  we  proceed  to  examine  : — 

1.  The  right  or  the  expediency  of  laws  against  usury,  or  of  legisla. 
tive  interposition  to  dictate  the  tenns  upon  which  individuals  may  hire  or 
sell  their  money.    And, 

2.  Whether  there  are  any  reasons  why  the  laws  of  this  description  on 
our  statute-book  should  not  be  utterly  and  instantly  abolished,  and  a 
"  free  trade"  allowed  in  money,  as  safely  at  leasts  and  as  beneficially  as 
in  any  other  subject  of  commerce. 

A  writer  of  the  present  day  may,  it  is  presumed,  disregard  the  old 
question,  as  to  the  licitness  of  ail  interest  on  money.  The  moral,  or  rather 
theological  champions  of  the  negative,  have  been  silenced  by  the  common 
sense  and  common  practice  of  the  civilized  world.  A  few  of  such  fana- 
tics  are,  however,  still  to  be  found,  even  in  this  country — men  who  govern 
their  kitchens  more  strictly  than  their  conduct,  in  accordance  with  their 
quaint  notions  of  the  Bible.  Not  more,  we  believe,  than  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  a  book  on  this  subject  was  published  in  New  Yoik  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  named  O'Calaghan.  Though  the  author  was  the 
latest,  we  hope  the  last  of  those  worthies — uUimus  Romanonm — his  book 
is  worthy  of  the  tenth  century  for  ignorance  no  less  of  scriptural  exegesis, 
than  of  commercial  jurisprudence. 

Besides,  the  law  prohibiting  usury  supposes  the  compatibility  of 
legal  interest  with  morality,  ft  is  usury  then,  not  interest,  that  oui 
laws  denounce  as  crime,  our  theology  as  sin,  our  public  opinion  as 
lin&my ! 

Now  what  is  usury  ?  what  interest  ?  What,  if  there  be  any,  is  the 
difference  between  them  ?  Interest  is  a  premium  for  the  use  of  a  sum  of 
money.  Usury  is  really  the  same  thing.  Of  course,  we  have  failed  to 
find  the  difference  whereon  the  venerated  authorities  alluded  to  erect  their 
terrible  tribunals.     The  term  usury^  indeed,  may  be  defined,  the  slip- 
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ulation  of  an  interest  higher  than  the  law  permits.  But  this  defioitioii  is,  in 
regard  to  the  thing,  purely  arbitrary,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to 
show ;  that  is,  it  is  no  definition  at  all. 

What  right,' then,  has  the  law  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  in  direct  viola- 
tion  of  the  most  sacred  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  universal  jus- 
tice ?  That  no  man  of  mature  age,  sound  mind,  contracting  freely  and 
intelligently,  ought  to  be  hindered,  even  from  considerations  for  his  inte- 
rest,  to  make  what  terras  he  judges  suitable  in  his  pecuniary  transactions ; 
this  is  an  axiom  which  will  not  be  contested.  That  contracts  ought  to  be 
executed,  and  that  our  constitution  declares  them  inviolable,  is  equally 
certain.  Yet  our  laws  against  usury  ride  roughshod  over  both.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  these  rules  are  not  liable,  like  most,  to  exception.  But  it  is 
for  those  who  claim  the  exemption  to  prove  their  title  ;  a  duty  which  we 
desire  the  advocates,  if  there  should  be  any,  of  these  laws  to  bear  in  mind. 
Meanwhile,  our  object  being  to  instruct,  not  to  dispute,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  chief  reasons  that  have  been  alleged,  or  that  we  can  imagine, 
in  their  justification. 

The  roost  prevalent  appears  to  be,  that  usuhy  ought  to  be  pko- 
HiBiTED.  Why  ought  it  to  be  prohibited  ?  Because,  says  the  argument, 
it  is  an  evil.  Why  is  it  an  evil  I  Because,  replies  the  definition,  it  is 
prohibited  by  the  law.  Such  are  the  vicious  circle  and  the  verbal  sophism 
upon  which  rest  our  legal  prohibition,  and  popular  prejudice  against 
usury! 

To  show  more  clearly  the  absurdity  of  a  law  that  undertakes  to  consti- 
tute and  punish  a  crime  which  it  cannot  determine,  we  may  imagine  an- 
other definition  of  usury,  viz:  the  stipulation  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  that  estMished  hp  the  general  usage  of  the  state  or  communitp.  This 
is  the  only  usury  that  could  have  exited  before  the  interposition  of  the 
law  ;  as,  previous  to  this  usage,  there  could  have  been  none  at  all. 

Now  the  law,  before  making  usury  or  any  other  act  criminal,  must 
determine  positively  in  what  the  crime  consists.  To  determine  this,  it 
must  fix  the  highest  rate  of  interest  permissible.  Since  money  has,  no 
more  than  other  merchandise,  an  absolute  natural  value,  how  can  this  be 
fixed  other  than  upon  the  basis  of  general  usage  ?  But,  independently  of 
this  usage,  usury,  we  have  seen,  has  moraUp  no  existence.  It  would 
be  even  inconceivable,  and  any  definition  the  law  could  devise  be  purely 
arbitrary. 

Custom  then — blind  custom — is  the  only  basis  for  legislation  on  this 
subject.  And  what  a  basis !  It  is  different  in  different  countries  at  the 
same  time,  at  difierent  times  in  the  same  country,  and  even,  as  with  our- 
selves, in  different  communities  of  the  same  country  at  the  same  time. 
These  variations  of  custom  are  indicated  by  the  correspondent  alterations 
of  the  legal  interest.  With  the  Romans,  down  to  Justinian,  this  was  as 
high  as  12  per  cent.  In  England,  down  to  Henry  YIII.,  it  continued  at 
10  per  cent.  Subsequently  it  was  reduced  by  statute  successively  to  8, 
6,  and  5  per  cent.  In  Hindostan,  where  there  is,  we  believe,  no  legisla- 
tive regulation,  it  varies  from  8  to  10  per  cent.     At  Constantinople  it 
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and  assent  of  the  contracting  parties.  Custom  itself  had  no  other  origin 
than  this  consent,  and  yet  it  is  on  this  authority  that  the  law  assumes  to 
coerce  other  parties  who  are  entitled  to  the  same  right.  My  neighbors, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  liberty,  have  agreed  upon  a  certain  rate,  and  this 
is  assigned  as  a  reason  why  I  shall  be  deprived  of  the  like  exercise  of 
mine  I  Some  persons,  a  century  ago,  judged  it  convenient  to  lend  at  7 
per  cent,  therefore  it  is  criminal  in  me  to  consult  my  convenience !  In 
view  of  a  promising  investment,  it  would  be  to  my  advantage  to  borrow  at 
10  per  cent,  which  I  am  willing  to  engage.  No,  say  our  legislators,  you 
must  not  at  that  rate.  Why  ?  Because  it  does  not  suit  your  neighbor  to 
give  so  much.  We  solemnly  ask,  if  a  lunatic  would  avow  or  act  upon 
such  a  reason  ? 

Again,  if  the  reason  applies  to  money,  why  not  to  all  merchandise  7 
To  loan  money  is  simply  to  exchange  a  present  for  a  future  value.  In 
the  few  instances  wherein  the  legislator  has  meddled  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  prices,  we  have  to  commend  his  intentions  rather  than  his  judg- 
ment or  his  success.  How  can  an  interference,  denounced  as  mischiev- 
ously  absurd  in  regard  to  trade  in  general,  be  held  necessary  in  this  par- 
ticular species  of  trade  ?  In  any  other,  a  man  may  get  50  per  cent  if  he  can ; 
it  is  reckoned  a  '*  fair  transaction,"  and  he  even  lauded  for  a  "  smart  busi- 
ness man."  But  let  him  accept  (in  New  York)  over  7  per  cent  for  his 
money,  and  he  not  only  forfeits  principal  and  interest,  incurs  the  charge 
and  punishment  of  felony,  but  is  also  branded  with  the  odious  appellative 
of '*  usurer ;"  while  if,  with  the  same  money,  he  builds  a  house,  and  lets  it 
at  a  profit  on  the  investment  of  20  per  cent,  it  is  all  perfectly  fiur  I 
Talk  afler  this  of  the  absurdities  of  barbarous  ages,  and  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  this! 

Having  despatched  this  merely  verbal  argument  for  the  usury  laws, 
we  come  to  one  that  goes  to  the  substance  of  the  question,  but  which  will, 
we  think,  be  found  to  be  no  less  fallacious. 

Laws  against  usury,  it  is  said,  akb  expedient,  in  that  thet 
pkevent  prodioalitt. 

This  is  a  consideration  indeed,  not  of  so  much  apparent  weight  in  our 
young  republic,  as  in  the  countries  of  large  fortunes,  aristocratic  minors, 
and  accommodating  Jews.  The  amendment,  however,  of  our  usury  laws, 
(made  in  1837,)  which,  adding  to  the  previous  sanction  of  forfeiture  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  was  predicated  in  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  these  laws  to  repress  the  extravagance  of  borrowing  that  prevailed  at 
that  commercial  crisis.  This  home  fact  induces  us  to  go  into  detail  on 
this  point,  which  we  should  else  have  deemed  unnecessary. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question,  Whether  prodigality  be 
a  proper  subject  of  legislative  restriction? — ^whether  the  legislator,  though 
it  be  his  province  to  hinder  men  from  hurting  each  other,  is  charged  with 
the  suoereroflratorv  office  of  hindering  a  man  of  age  and  discretion  form  hurt- 
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the  needy  prodigal,  then,  that  we  and  the  laws  in  question  have  to  do.  If 
he  have  good  security  to  offer,  why  may  he  not  borrow  on  the  current 
terms  ?  In  such  a  case,  what  do  these  laws  avail  him  1  If  his  securities 
be  not  satis&ctory,  and  he  cannot  find  one  of  those  monsters,  a  usurer,  in 
consequence  of  this  law,  will  he  stop  here  ?  No,  surely ;  for  if  he  would, 
he  were  not  a  prodigal.  He  will  sell  his  possession  or  titles  at  a  much 
greater  disadvantage.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  law  would  protect 
against  himself  the  prodigal  who  has  means,  by  driving  him  to  the  ruinous 
alternative  of  a  forced  sale,  which,  in  effect,  is  a  sacrifice. 

As  to  those  who  have  no  security  to  offer,  no  property  to  pledge,  they 
will  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  borrow  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  interest.  If 
a  friend  lend,  he  will  not  charge,  if  anything,  more  than  the  current  rate ; 
and  a  stranger  will  lend  on  no  condition.     Where,  then,  is  the  protection  ? 

Other  considerations  also  prove  the  inefficacy  of  these  laws.  The 
spendthrifl  or  the  speculator  will  elude  them  while  credit  is  to  be  had, 
and  procure  the  commodities  which  he  desires,  by  submitting  to  terms  pro- 
portional to  the  risk.  Merchandise  can  (we  all  know)  be  more  easily  pro- 
cured than  money.  Why  ?  Because  the  profit  upon  the  former  is,  at  the 
least,  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  legal  interest  on  the  latter ;  and 
the  merchant  can  therefore  risk  proportionally  more  in  selling  his  merchan- 
dise  than  his  money.  The  person  who  can  procure  the  one  may  the  other, 
and  he  is  not  made  the  less,  but  the  more  a  spendthrifl  by  this  fiicility. 

We  might  further  note,  if  there  was  any  end  of  noting  its  evils,  the  un- 
equal  treatment  by  this  law  of  the  merchant  and  the  money-dealer.  Here, 
as  in  all  cases,  the  laws  of  man,  when  they  thwart  those  of  natui^,  only 
magnify  or  multiply  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  remove  or  prevent.  A 
law  has  no  medium  of  indifference,  but  is  either  a  good  or  an  evil.  Every 
law  being  a  restraint  upon  liberty,  is  essentially  an  evil,  and  can  be  justi- 
fied but  by  an  overbalance  of  good.  A  law,  then,  not  only  when  it  has  a 
bad  effect,  but  when  it  has  no  effect,  is  necessarily  unjust  and  oppressive. 

The  third  reason  alleged  in  justification  of  laws  against  usury,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  plausible  as  well  as  popular,  is  this : — 

The  necessity  of  protecting  the  poor  from  extortion,  and  the 
simple  from  fraud. 

An  imperfect  or  indistinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  money,  we  regard 
as  the  cause  of  most  of  our  financial  disputes.  The  value  of  money  (or 
strictly  of  any  object  of  value)  is  not  an  absolute  quality,  but  consists  solely 
in  a  capability  of  satisfying  human  wants  or  wishes.  Its  degrees  are  but 
modifications  of  this  relation.  What  is  called  the  current  price  of  an 
article  is  not  its  actual,  but  its  average  value,  resulting  from  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  whole  of  the  individual  offers,  and  the  whole  of  the  demands  in 
the  market.  This  ratio,  this  maricet  price,  is  ever  varying  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties  to  each  particular  exchange.  It  consists,  then,  in 
opinion — in  the  preference  given  by  each  to  the  article  received  above  the 
value  given.  This  preference,  and  this  alone,  explains  the  possibility  of 
both  the  parties  gaining  by  a  sale  or  barter.     In  this  point  of  view  the  con- 
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orients  of  consideration  in  this  case  are  not  only  less  obvious  and  apprecia- 
ble, but  far  more  numerous.  In  everj  money  transaction  there  are  these 
considerations :  on  the  part  of  the  lender,  the  privation  of  his  capital,  and 
the  risk  of  the  loan  ;  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  a  want  to  satisfy,  and  a 
loss  to  prevent  or  a  profit  to  gain,  with  the  indefinite  degrees  of  each,  and 
the  modifying  combinations  of  all.  These  are  still,  in  a  measure,  reducea- 
ble  to  rule.  But  the  degrees  of  the  horro^er* s  embarrassment  or  expecta- 
tion  are  not  only  indefinite,  but  generally  unknown  to  all  but  himself. 
Yet  the  law  that  fixes  a  rate  of  interest  proceeds  upon  their  uniformity, 
and  supposes  the  legislator  to  know  them  better  than  the  party  who  suffers 
them. 

Of  what  advantage,  then,  to  the  indigent  are  those  laws  that  pretend  to 
protect  them  from  the  extortion  of  usurers  ?  Of  course,  no  man  will, 
supposing  him  of  sane  mind,  borrow  at  a  higher  interest  than  he  can  ob- 
tain money  at.  But  the  needy,  whose  security  is  deficient,  must  compen- 
sate for  the  deficiency  by  a  higher  premium.  To  forbid  them  this  resource, 
is  the  sort  of  protection  this  law  gives  the  indigent,  which  is  much  as  if  it 
should  cut  ofi*  their  heads  to  spare  them  the  expense  of  hats.  But  while  it 
thus  precludes  the  needy  from  all  relief^  it  yields  protection,  as  usual,  to 
those  who  do  not  need  ;  it  depresses  the  rate  of  interest,  by  excluding  the 
demands  of  the  poor  from  the  market. 

As  to  the  protection  of  the  simple  affainst  fraud :  is  there  a  degree  of 
folly,  short  of  idiocy  or  imbecility,  (which  are  otherwise  provided  for,)  that 
can  render  a  man  less  capable  of  judging  of  his  own  circumstances,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  value  (to  him)  of  the  loan  he  seeks,  than  the  law? 

But  suppose  the  law  a  better  judge  ;  why  not  extend  its  beneficence  to 
his  other  mercantile  dealings,  where  he  is  much  more  exposed  to  imposi- 
tion ?  To  borrow  money  must  be,  especially  with  simpletons,  a  rare  cir- 
cumstance ;  the  current  rate  in  a  charge  of  interest  is  a  &ct  commonly 
known  to  even  women  and  children,  and  the  quality  is  guaranteed  by  the 
national  certificate.  In  merchandise,  on  the  contrary,  the  bargains  are 
firequent,  the  articles  numerous,  the  prices  fluctuating,  the  differences  of 
quality  in  each  (for  example,  the  article  of  meat,  against  the  legislative  in- 
terference in  which  we  have  lately  raised  such  clamor)  are  indefinite,  and 
oflen  imperceptible.  Yet  while  it  is  universally  held  an  absurdity  and  an 
outrage  fof  the  law  to  pretend  to  shield  him,  in  the  one  case,  firom  the 
daily  and  multiplied  dangers  of  fraud,  it  is  permitted  to  interfere  its  inju- 
rious  and  insulting  protection  in  the  other,  where  there  are  few,  if  any ! 
But  we  have  dwelt,  we  fear,  superfluously  on  this  subject. 

We  have,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  laws  against 
usury  have  not  a  single  ground,  in  right  or  expediency,  to  justify  them. 
We  now  proceed  briefly  to  show,  that  they  are  not  only  null  as  to  their 
proposed  objects,  but  are  nefarious  in  their  practical  effects ;  that  they 
not  only  fail  (as  we  have  seen)  to  effect  any  of  the  good  pretended,  but 
virtually  permit  or  create  all  the  evils  they  were  designed  to  prohibit. 

Imagine  the  cruelty  and  distress  of  a  law  that  should  deprive  even  those 
who  had  the  best  security,  of  the  liberty  of  borrowing.  Such  is  the  treat- 
ment  suffered  by  that  larffe   portion  of  the  community,  who  could  make 
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Another  consequence  is  the  preposterous  alternative  which  it  permits, 
of  a  forced  sale,  far  more  ruinous  than  the  most  exorbitant  interest.  This 
just  and  benevolent  law  prohibits  a  man  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  his 
property  at  10  or  8  per  cent,  but  permits  {compels  is  the  word)  that  same 
property  to  be  sold  (suppose  under  execution)  probably  at  30,  perhaps  50 
per  cent ;  with  the  additional  feature  of  wisdom  and  beneficence,  that  in 
the  case  of  sale,  the  party  must  pay  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress  ; 
while  in  that  of  borrowing,  he  has  months,  perhaps  years  to  pay  it,  when 
he  may  be  prosperous,  or  will  be  prepared. 

This,  however,  affects  only  those  who  own  property  or  available  values. 
Persons  who  have  no  property  to  sell,  no  security  to  offer,  can  help  them- 
selves only  by  infraction  of  the  law,  and  inducing  capitalists  to  brave  its 
penalties.  Thus,  then,  this  law,  designed  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest, 
operates  directly  the  contrary.  Nor  does  it  elevate  the  rate  merely  by 
restricting  the  competition  as  above  observed,  but  also  by  adding  to  the 
risk  of  insufficient  security  that  of  incurring  the  legal  penalties  (in  this 
state)  of  forfeiture  and  felony  I  against  both  of  which  the  lender  will  of 
course  take  measures  to  be  proportionably  indemnified. 

The  last,  nor  the  least,  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  this  law  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  its  demoralizing  effects.  Does  it  not  furnish  the  mo- 
ney-lender  a  pretext  for  extortion,  give  him  an  interest  in  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  neighbors  ?  To  the  creditor,  does  it  not  offer  a  bribe  for  per- 
fidy, set  a  bounty  on  repudiation  ?  Does  it  not  accustom  both  to  extend 
their  common  hatred  and  habitual  infiraction  of  this  law  to  law  in  general  ? 
Does  it  not,  in  restraining  the  liberty  of  stipulation,  outrage  private  right 
in  nullifying  the  stipulation  when  maide  ?  does  it  not  prejudice  public  fitith  ? 
Professedly  declaring  the  nullity  of  contracts,  does  it  not  trample  upon  the 
constitution  that  solemnly  declares  their  inviolability,  and  make  war  upon 
society  of  which  the  faith  of  contract  is  the  fundamental  principle  ? 

To  justify  the  existence  of  a  law  is  one  thing — ^to  acixmntfor  it  another. 
In  regard  to  usury  laws,  we  have  demonstrated  the  first  task  to  be 
impossible,  after  which,  the  second  might  be  deemed  a  matter  more  of  cu- 
riosity than  of  necessity  or  use.  Holding,  however,  the  opinion  of  popu- 
lar conviction  expressed  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  we  cannot  leave  a 
single  peg  for  prejudice  to  hang  even  a  doubt  upon,  in  &vor  of  a  law  that 
is  a  clog  upon  our  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  national 
intelligence.  The  majority  of  men  cannot  easily  divest  themselves  of  a 
reverence  for  authority.  The  question  will  haunt  them,  "  How  is  it  that 
mankind  for  ages  should  have  continued  so  pernicious  an  error,  or  ever 
adopted  so  palpable  an  absurdity  as  you  pretend  this  law  to  be  ?  Are 
you  wiser  than  all  the  past,  and  most  of  the  present  legislators  ?*'     Then, 
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money  procures  the  objects  of  gratification.  But  to  loan,  is  to  make  mo- 
ney,  at  least  in  intention.  Therefore  it  was  unlawful.  Common  sense 
gradually  prevailed  as  to  the  other  modes  of  money-making ;  but  this  Jew- 
ish  one  (of  lending)  the  Christian  repugnance  was  invincible. 

When,  in  course  of  time,  this,  with  most  other  questions,  was  thrown 
into  the  crucible  of  scholastic  disputation,  the  anti-usury  party  fell  upon  a 
passage  of  great  support  to  their  sinking  cause.  Aristotle,  whose  autho- 
rity was,  in  those  days,  scarce  inferior  to  the  Bible,  had,  it  appeared,  de- 
clared, "  that  money  was  naturally  barren."  From  this  diction  the  theo- 
logical logicians  hastened  to  conclude,  that  to  make  it  generate  interest 
was,  therefore,  illegitimate ;  we  can  only  infer  from  it,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sUde,  To  try  to  make  sterility  produce  may  indeed  be  folly,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  sin.  But  the  main  argument  against  interest  was  the  alleged 
prohibition  by  scripture.  We  have  above  imputed  ignorance,  as  well  of 
scripture  as  of  commerce,  to  the  theological  writers  upon  this  subject.  To 
justify  this  charge,  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  short  examination  of  two  of  the 
principal  passages,  one  from  each  Testament. 

The  first  is  the  well  known  text  fi^m  St.  Luke  :  Mutuum  daie^  nihil  inde 
sperantes — Lend  to  the  needy  without  requiring  interest.  Here,  clearly, 
is  but  a  precept  of  charity.  The  construction  that  makes  it  an  injunction 
of  justice,  shocks  the  reason  and  the  meaning  of  the  context.  Even  these 
interpreters  themselves  will  not  go  to  the  length  of  saying,  that  justice 
obliges  a  man  to  lend  his  money.  They  admit,  then,  that  the  first  clause 
of  the  text  (mutuum  date)  contains  a  precept  of  charity,  not  a  rule  of  jus- 
tice. And  will  it  be  held  that  the  loan  itself  is  not  imperative,  and  that 
the  accessory,  the  condition,  is  so  ?  Christ  will  thus  have  been  represent- 
ed as  saying  to  aU  men,  "  You  are  free  to  lend  your  money  or  not ;  but  if 
you  do  loan  it,  you  must  take  care  to  derive  from  it  no  interest.  Though 
a  merchant  should  want  it  for  an  investment  that  would  ensure  large  pro- 
fit,  you  must  either  not  lend  at  all,  or  lend  gratuitously.  True,  by  the  loan, 
you  may  enable  him  to  make  50  per  cent ;  yet  if  you  stipulate  10  for  your- 
self, which  you  might  have  made  yourself  by  the  capital  while  it  was  away, 
you  commit  a  grievous  sin  ?"  This  is  what  the  fanatics  discovered  in  the 
passage.  But  what  Christ  has  really  said  to  his  disciples  is  this :  ^  As 
men,  as  Christians,  you  are  all  brethren,  all  fiiends.  As  such,  treat  each 
other ;  assist  each  other  in  your  necessities ;  let  your  purses  be  open  to  one 
another,  and  sell  not  the  aid  which  you  mutually  owe  by  exacting  interest 
for  a  loan  which  charity  makes  a  duty. "  What  places  this  position  beyond 
doubt  is,  that  the  text  in  question  is  found  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  those  maxims  of  superior  sanctity,  called,  we  believe,  evangel- 
ical counsels ;  such  as  "  Do  good  to  those  who  hate  you ;"  "  When  bufieted 
on  one  cheek,  turn  the  other,"  dec.  But  did  a  man  of  common  sense  ever 
understand  these  as  obligations  of  justice  ? 

The  passage  fi^m  the  Old  Testament  is  explained  similarly :  ^  Thou 
shalt  lend  at  interest  to  thy  brother  neither  money,  nor  fiuit,  nor  anything 
else,  but  to  the  foreigner."  Can  the  divine  law  have  permitted  the  Jews 
to  violate  the  law  of  nature  ?  Can  God  be  supposed  to  have  authorized 
an  injustice  ?  Such,  however,  are  the  impious  absurdities  into  which  these 
fanatics  are  driven  to  fall. 

But  these  sophisms  can  have  prevailed  only  with  Jevrs  and  Christians, 
whereas  the  prejudice  against  usury  is  found,  we  believe,  in  aU  parts  of 
the  world,  certainly  in  many  where  neither  of  these  creeds  were  known. 
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There  must  then  have  been  some  other  and  deeper  cause  for  ka  existeace 
and  duration. 

The  fiict  is,  theologians  and  jurists  found  the  prejudice  in  existence,  and 
instead  of  investigating  its  cause,  sought  for  reasons  to  sustain  the  popular, 
or  charitable  side ;  they  discovered  a  thousand  bad  ones,  onlj  because  one 
good  one  was  not  to  be  found.  The  true  cause  is  the  construction  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  nature  of  men.  Ancient  communities  (and  primitively^  all 
communities)  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes — those  who  owned 
labor,  (which,  though  the  only  productive  acency,  yet  can  produce  nothing 
without  instruments  wherewith  to  operate^  and  those  who  had  exclusive 
possession  of  these  instruments,  whether  land  or  capital.  The  people 
having  no  other  means  of  acquiring  these,  nor,  of  course,  of  subsistence, 
would  be  necessitated  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  the  greedy  proprietors 
might  subscribe.  The  labor  and  life  of  each  were  held  as  scarce  an  equi- 
valent for  a  living,  and  let  us  excuse  them  if  they  became  slaves  where 
liberty  would  have  been  starvation.  Hence  the  institution  of  slaveiy, 
which,  like  the  prejudice  against  interest,  has  pronely  been  ascribed  to 
divine  origination. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  speak,  people  borrowed  not  for  the  purpose  of 
trade,  but  the  support  of  existence,  and  of  course  were  seldom  able  to  repay. 
With  this  risk  the  rate  of  interest  rose,  the  inability  was  augmented.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  not  to  hate  the  creditor  who  extorts  his  debt  in  this 
condition,  even  though  without  interest.  But  in  this  case  no  one  would 
avow  it ;  it  would  be  felt  an  atrocious  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  make 
a  benefit  the  occasion  of  hurting  a  benefactor.  But  if  he  could  point 
his  hatred  against  the  enormous  interest  which  the  creditor,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  necessities,  extorted,  he  would  awaken  the  S3rmpathies  of  every 
heart,  and  detestation  of  the  usurer  is  a  necessary  consequence.  This 
hatred  would  be  general,  the  borrowers  being  the  great  majority,  the  lenders 
few.  These  enormous  interests,  and  the  atrocious  laws  (of  which  the  rich 
were  the  sole  makers)  made  to  enforce  payment,  were  the  radical  griev- 
ances of  the  people  in  all  the  states  of  antiquity.  This  it  was  that  occa- 
sioned the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  plebeians  to  the  Mens  Sace#  It  has 
been  prolific  of  disorder  and  discontent  up  to  the  present  day,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  do  so  until  (we  are  serious)  the  kingdom  of  Fourierism 
shall  come.  There  is,  however,  a  notable  revolution  in  the  parties,  at 
least  in  this  country ;  now,  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  plundered,  and  the 
aristocracy  who  clamor  for  bankrupt  laws. 

It  would  be  instructive,  but  it  would  be  beyond  our  present  limits,  to  trace 
the  causes  that  have  progressively  meliorated  this  hard  condition  of  the 
working  class,  and  to  note  the  corresponding  reduction  of  the  rates  of  in 
terest,  a  fact  clearly  showing  that  usury  had  its  foundation  in  poliUcal 
ineqwdUyy  as  interest,  we  incline  to  think,  has  in  socicd.  A  word  in  ex- 
planation. 

Usury  or  interest  has  a  two-fold  character — insurance  and  hire.  The 
effect  of  the  development  of  credit  is  to  reduce  indefinitely  the  risk,  and, 
of  consequence,  the  premium  of  the  lenders,  that  of  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  to  diminish  the  necessities  and  the  numbers  of  the  bor- 
rowers. Both  are  natural  tendencies  of  untrammelled  trade.  But  the 
risk  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  loan  annihilated,  where  is  the  right  to  re- 
ceive interest  ?  For,  naturally^  no  man  has  a  right  to  the  supeiluity  that 
another  wants. 
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Of  these  meliorative  causes,  there  are  two  which  we,  however,  cannot 
omit  to  mention.  The  first  (in  time  if  not  in  efficacy)  was  Christianitj, 
with  its  softening  and  consoling  influences,  its  spirit  of  equality,  its  com- 
miseration for  the  unfortunate,  its  love  of  mankind.  And  if  the  ministers 
of  a  religion  which  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  to 
place  them  at  least  in  a  spiritual  (which  was  a  step  towards  a  political) 
equality  with  their  tyrants — if  these  ministers  have  misapplied  its  pre- 
cepts in  the  instances  above  reprehended,  let  these  failings  be  regarded 
indulgently,  for  they  lean  to  virtue's  side. 

Finally,  came  Commerce,  which,  if  not  the  mother,  has  been  certainly 
the  nurse  of  modem  liberty ;  and,  by  the  development  of  credit,  and  the 
distribution  of  capital  among  the  industrial  classes,  has  relaxed  the  iron 
grasp  of  the  usurer.  The  means  of  action  were  thus  afforded  to  the  spirit 
of  independence,  or  Jumum  dignity ^  which  Christianity  had  inspired  and 
taught.  The  chains  alike  of  the  lord  and  the  usurer  gradually  dropped 
off.  The  political  influence  of  the  people  soon  followed  and  reciprocated 
the  fiivors  of  that  commerce,  whereby,  chiefly,  it  was  brought  into  being. 
Such  are  the  causes  that  so  remarkably  reduced  the  rates  of  interest 
throughout  modem  Europe — the  one,  by  opening  the  political,  the  other, 
by  neutralizing  the  moneyed  monopolies  of  aristocracy.  Yet,  up  to  this 
day,  we  sometimes  hear  this  change  attributed  to  *'  the  influx  of  the  pre* 
cious  metals  from  the  new  world,"  as  if  the  value  of  these  metals  as  a 
medium  of  exchange^  bore  any  necessary  relation  to  quantity  !  This  was 
a  concomitant,  not  a  cause.  Still,  this  glorious  march  of  life  and  liberty 
is  fiir  from  its  destination,  in  this,  as  in  other  directions.  A  capital  im- 
pediment on  their  course  is  this  bugbear  of  usury,  whose  nursery  ter- 
rors still  impose  on  us  the  detriment  and  disgrace  of  a  system  of  laws 
whose  tyranny  is  tolerable  but  through  the  impotence  of  their  prohibitions, 
whose  atrocity  is  extenuated  but  by  the  ignorance  of  their  makers. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  fulfilled  our  undertaking.  We  have  demon- 
strated that  laws  against  usury  can  have  no  ground  in  either  justice  or 
expediency.  This  was  our  first  proposition.  But  as  we  have  gone  far- 
ther, and  shown  that  such  laws  must  always  be,  on  the  contrary,  founded 
in  iniquity  and  impolicy,  and  that  owrs^  in  particular,  do  incessantly  work 
both,  we  may  spare  our  readers  for  the  present  any  consideration  of  the 
second  position,  which  was,  "  that  our  laws  of  this  description  ought  to 
be  immediately  and  entirely  abolished."  At  all  events,  the  task  of  proof 
is  devolved  upon  those  who  would  sustain  them.  And  humbly  as  we  may 
think  of  our  legislators  at  Albany,  we  are  unwilling  to  insult  them  by  an- 
ticipating such  perversity. 


Art.  IV.— letter  TO  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS. 

[Hbnry  Lee,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston,  has  favored  us 
with  the  following  manuscript  letter,  the  twenty -fourth  of  a  series  addressed 
"To  the  Cotton  Manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,"  now  in  press,  and  shortly 
to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  We  bespeak  for  the  work,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, the  candid  perusal  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  our  commer- 
cial resources,  or  in  the  production  or  manu&cture  of  cotton,  one  of  the 
most  important  staples  of  the  nation.     Mr.  Lee's  views  are  the  result  o{ 
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a  long  and  carefiil  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives,  based  as  they  are  upon  experience  and  the  most  un- 
questionable  and  authentic  data,  are  everyway  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. The  present  letter  relates  to  the  quantity  of  American  cotton 
exported  from  Great  Britain  to  Asia,  in  the  form  of  manufactures,  beyond 
the  quantitity  of  East  India  cotton  consumed  in  that  country ;  the  increased 
home  demand  for  cotton  in  1816,  consequent  upon  the  exclusion  of  East 
India  cotton  goods  from  home  consumption ;  and  he  ascribes  the  unsteady, 
fluctuating  and  party  legislation  of  Congress,  since  1816,  in  reference  to 
what  are  termed  the  *'  protected  interests,"  one  cause  of  their  unthrifli- 
ness.  The  present  low  prices  of  American  cotton,  he  maintains,  wiU  cause 
a  large  and  rapid  decrease  of  importations  of  East  India  cottons  into  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  existing  low  prices  of  cotton — based  as  they  are  upon 
a  sound  currency — favorable  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing states.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  preceding  letter  it  was  stated  that  some  facts 
would  be  produced,  to  show  the  advantageous  bearing  upon  the  value  of  our 
great  staple,  cotton,  of  the  export  trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain  in 
cotton  fiibrics  with  her  East  India  subjects  and  her  other  colonies  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  with  China.  It  was  there  asserted,  that  of 
the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in  Great  Britain, 
the  quantity  imported  from  India  was  less  than  the  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial worked  up  in  the  goods  sent  from  England  to  the  countries  above 
enumerated.  Now,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  raw  cotton  used  in  Eng- 
land, independent  of  the  India  cotton,  is  of  American  product,  it  follow»— 
if  we  can  show  that  the  weight  of  cotton  goods  sent  from  England  to  those 
countries  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  raw  material  used  by  the  British  man- 
ufacturers— that  the  Asiatics  are,  to  that  extent,  consumers  of  our  great 
staple.  The  British  manufacturers,  our  competitors  in  one  branch  of 
business,  are  thus  instrumental  in  aiding  the  cotton  planters  of  this  coun- 
try by  extending  the  consumption  of  their  leading  product.  The  amount 
of  the  raw  article  thus  disposed  pf,  is  now  very  inconsiderable  in  propor- 
tion to  our  crop,  because  importations  of  cotton  still  continue  to  be  made 
from  India.  Still,  even  now,  the  quantity  thus  got  rid  of  is  of  some  import- 
ance, especially  when  the  growth  of  cotton  has  so  far  outrun  its  con* 
sumption. 

When,  however,  the  importations  of  cotton  from  India  shall  have  greatly 
decreased,  which  we  have  assumed  will  soon  be  the  case  if  the  present 
prices  are  not  enhanced,  then  the  quantity  of  the  raw  commodity  used  in 
febrics  sent  from  England  to  Asia — beyond  the  quantity  of  the  raw  arti- 
cle received  from  India — will  be  of  some  considerable  magnitude.  In- 
deed, if  the  exportations  of  cotton  fabrics  from  England  to  Asia  continue 
to  progress  in  the  ratio  which  may  reasonably  be  expected,  there  will,  in 
a  few  years,  be  as  much  American  cotton  consumed  in  Asia,  as  is  now 
used  in  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the 
point  under  consideration  is  an  interesting  one  to  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  section  of  it  which  depends  mainly  £ot  its  support  on  the 
cultivation  of  cotton. 

So  important  has  it  been  considered  to  get  rid  of  the  interference  of 
India  cotton  with  our  own,  that  the  expulsion  of  India  made  goods  from 
the  markets  of  this  country,  and  a  substitution  of  the  home  made  article, 
manu&ctured  of  home-grown  cotton,  has  always  been  held  up  by  the  au- 
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thors  and  the  advocates  of  the  protecting  policy  as  one  of  its  greatest  ben- 
efits. In  the  debates  upon  the  first  protecting  act,  passed  in  1816,  it  was 
one  of  the  points  insisted  upon  by  the  parties  concerned  in  establishing 
the  system,  in  order  to  gain  the  influence  and  the  votes  in  its  &vor  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  Mr.  Barbour,  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  southern 
members  of  Congress.  It  probably  had  some  considerable  eflTect  in  ob- 
taining firom  those  gentlemen,*  and  a  majority  of  their  colleagues  fit>m 
the  cotton  states,  the  support  which  they  gave  to  that  act,  and  to  the 
principle  on  which  that  act  was  founded,  though  subsequently  carried  to 
an  extreme  in  the  act  of  1826,  which  gave,  as  we  think,  just  dissatisfac- 
tion to  those  gentlemen  and  the  sections  they  represented,  and  which  it 
is,  we  believe,  generally  now  admitted,  even  in  the  manu&cturing  states, 
produced  more  evil  than  good  to  the  interests  it  was  intended  to  sustain. 

This  substitution  of  American  grown  cotton  for  East  India  cotton,  arising 
out  of  the  home  manufiicture  of  heavy  goods,  was  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
ESdward  Everett,  in  one  of  his  most  persuasive  speeches  in  fiivor  of  the 
protecting  system  : — '^  As  far  as  our  domestic  cottons  take  the  place  of 
India  goods,  their  manufacture  is  a  clear  addition  to  the  demand  for  Ame- 
rican cotton." 

Again,  fi'om  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  put  forth  in 
1831,  by  a  convention  held  at  New  York,  and  comprising  delegates  in 
favor  of  the  protecting  system,  selected  from  every  order  of  manu&cturers, 
we  extract  the  following,  from  many  other  remariis,  upon  this  subject : — 
^  The  return  of  peace  made  it  necessary  for  the  national  legislature  to 
take  off  the  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  to  defiray  the  war  expenses.  In 
this  reduction  of  duties  the  cotton  planting  interest  urged,  with  great  force 
and  propriety,  the  necemty  of  retaining  such  a  duty  as  would  exdudefrom 
the  American  market  all  fabrics  made  from  the  cotton  of  the  East  Inaies,^ 
Again  :  ^  Nothing  was  more  generally  acknowledged  than  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  protect  the  cotton  grower  against  such  a  competition ;  and 
this  argument  was  addressed  to  the  nation  by  the  cotton  growing  staUs^^^  4^. 

The  question  now  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  gained  by  the  cotton 
cultivators  of  the  United  States,  by  the  exclusion  of  India  cotton  &brics, 

*  **  I  know  Bomething  of  the  motives  which  influenced  South  Carolina  in  this  measure 
f--(the  tariff  of  1816.)  A  highly  esteemed  and  intimate  friend,  now  no  more,  who  passed 
a  great  part  of  that  session  of  Congress  at  Washington,  and  who  was  greatly  influential 
in  bringing  differing  views  and  conflicting  interests  to  unite  in  this  measure,  explained 
to  me,  on  his  return,  the  views  under  which  a  majority  of  the  delegation  of  South  Caro. 
Una  were  induced  to  vote  for  that  bill.  South  Carolina  was  then,  as  now,  a  cotton  grow, 
ing  state ;  cotton  was  her  great  staple.  The  power  loom  had  been  brought  into  com. 
plete  and  successful  operation  in  this  country.  The  whole  consumption  of  the  country 
in  the  article  of  coarse  cottons,  was,  nevertheless,  at  that  time,  supplied  by  the  Indian 
manufacture  from  Bengal.  South  Carolina  was  assured,  and  led  to  believe,  that,  under 
the  protection  of  this  minimum,  imposing  a  specific  duty  of  6^  cents  per  square  yard  on 
these  inferior  cottons,  the  cotton  of  our  own  production  might  be  successfully  manufac 
tured  under  the  influence  of  this  powerful  instrument,  in  our  own  country,  and  thus  made 
to  supercede  and  shut  out,  the  cottons  then  in  use,  the  product  both  of  foreign  manufac. 
ture  and  of  a  foreign  soil.** — [Extract  from  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton*s  speech  in  Congress, 
January,  1833.] 

Independently  of  the  confidence  due  to  any  statement  of  fiicts  coming  from  this  gen. 
tleman,  we  have  had  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  he  asserts  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  motives  which  induced  the  representatives  from  the  cotton  growing  states  to  sup. 
port  the  tariiTof  1816 — from  the  source  of  information  to  which  Mr.  Appleton  has  refer, 
red,  and  on  which  he  has  so  firmly  relied. 
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and  a  replacement  of  those  we  had  formerly  consmned  by  goods  made  of 
American  cotton.  We  have  before  us  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  East 
India  cotton  goods  imported  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  at  the 
period  when  that  branch  of  commerce  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  commences  in  1800,  and  ends  in  1812,  after  which  the  trade  was 
interrupted  by  a  war  with  England.  The  quantity  in  that  period  averaged 
11,168  bales  per  annum,  of  which  were  retained  for  consumption  8,376 
bales.  They  weighed  from  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per  bale,  and  may  have 
required  an  average  of  325  lbs.  per  bale  of  the  raw  material  for  their 
manu&cture — equal  in  all  to  2,722,200  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  fabrication  of  East  India  goods,  as 
above  stated,  and  for  which  a  substitute  was  to  be  found  of  American 
growth,  appears,  at  this  moment,  to  be  too  insignificant  to  have  furnished 
the  ground  of  the  argument  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  cotton 
states.  To  such  a  suggestion  we  would  reply,  that  from  a  supposed  want 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  usual  to  most  of  our  public  men,  and  especially 
those  who  belong  to  the  national  legislature,  the  extent  of  the  India  im- 
portations of  cotton  goods,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  manu&cturers  to 
prevent,  was  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated  in  their  minds,  either  from 
their  own  ignorance  of  facts,  or  from  overestimates  of  those  whose  interest 
it  was  to  exclude  importations  of  cotton  cloths. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  considered  that  our  crop  of  cotton  was  then  insig- 
nificant  in  quantity,  compared  with  its  present  extent.  The  average  ex- 
portations  of  cotton  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in  1813  and  1814 — ^when  we 
first  commenced  extending  the  cotton  manufacturing — ^was  18,449,511 
lbs.  The  war  interfered  with  it  to  a  great  extent,  but  taking  the  four 
years  preceding  the  cessation  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  average 
of  our  exportations  of  cotton  amounted  only  to  31,961,159  lbs.  TTie 
average  of  the  entire  importations  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
years,  1813  and  1814,  was  but  55,555,000  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1813  and  1614, 
we  cannot  ascertain — nor  is  there,  we  believe,  any  mode  of  doing  it  with 
exactness.  In  a  "  Report  on  the  Production  and  Manufacture  of  Cotton^^^ 
by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention,  before  alluded  to,  we  find 
the  following  passage : — "  We  have  no  data  whereby  to  estimate,  with 
precision,  the  quantity  of  cotton  consumed  at  home  previous  to  the  tariff 
of  1816.  It  will  be  a  large  allowance  if  we  compute  it  at  one-sixth  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  This  would  give  about  11,000,000  lbs." 
This  document  is  signed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  who  may  be  considered 
good  authority.  The  &cts,  we  believe,  were  collected  and  arranged  by 
another  gentlemen,  whose  investigations  into  such  matters  have  usually 
been  much  relied  upon  for  their  fulness  and  accuracy — and  justly  so,  as 
we  conceive. 

If  we  admit  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  be  an  accurate  one — (and  it 
probably  did  not  vary  much  from  the  truth,  if  it  varied  at  all  from  it,  to  be 
of  any  importance  in  the  matter  under  discussion) — it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  members  of  Congress  should  have  considered  2,722,200  lbs. 
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most  part  of  the  time  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  members  of  the  mercan. 
tile  and  manu&cturing  vocations,  veiy  often  Ml  into  as  great  errors  upon 
matters  of  fitct  as  weU  as  in  respect  to  fundamental  principles  connected 
with  commercet  navigation  and  manufactures,  as  they  generally  have 
done  in  their  discussions  upon  the  questions  of  currency,  banking  and 
finance.  The  ignorance  and  nonsense,  not  to  say  immorality  evinced  in 
most  of  the  speeches  and  reports,  coming  firom  members  of  Congress  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  for  several  successive  administrations,  afford  a 
discouraging  prospect  to  those  hopefully  constituted  persons,  who,  afler 
what  has  occurred  of  late  years,  still  continue  to  confide  in  the  prudence, 
disinterestedness,  integrity,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  of  that  assembly. 

Congress,  taking  the  character  of  that  branch  of  the  government  from 
its  proceedings  of  some  o(  the  past  years,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
national  assembly,  in  a  just  and  favorable  sense  of  that  term.  They  have 
matters  of  much  more  interest  to  themselves,  than  settling  the  great  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  country  on  principles  conducive  to  the  general  ffood. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  inferred,  from  the  collective  character  of  that  oody 
and  their  doings,  that  it  will  refrain  from  sacrificing  the  peace,  welfare 
and  happiness  of  their  constituents,  when,  by  so  doing,  they  can  promote 
their  party,  political,  and  personal  purposes.  '*  Almost  everjrthing  in 
Congress  (says  one  of  its  most  respectable  members  in  a  letter  before  the 
public)  is  done  with  reference  to  pctrty^  and  not  unfi^quently  with  reference 
to  the  fiivorite  presidential  candidate  and  his  interests.  When  a  question 
or  a  measure  comes  up,  the  inquiry  is — not  will  it  ben^  the  country^  but 
wiU  it  add  strength  and  influence  tothe  party?  and  wul  it  strengthen  our 
favorite  candidate  f^ 

This  opinion  of  the  character  of  our  Congress,  from  one  of  its  most  res- 
pectable members,  is,  we  suppose,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  every  intelligent,  independent,  and  reflecting  observer  of  past 
and  passing  events.  It  is  for  that  reason,  in  connexion  with  some  others, 
that  the  manufitcturers,  as  weU  as  persons  of  all  other  callings,  should  re- 
fi:ain,  as  fiir  as  possible,  from  connecting  their  interests  with  the  general 
legislation  of  the  country ;  for  whatever  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  it 
will  be  found,  if  we  can  judge  from  past  experience,  that  the  members  of 
Congress  will  make  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  persons  relying  upon 
them,  subservient  to  their  own  political  views  and  interests,  and  between 
the  violent,  selfish  and  unprincipled  struggles  for  party  ascendancy  and 
personal  aggrandizement,  which  never  end  but  to  be  immediately  recom- 
menced with  increased  bitterness  and  violence,  the  applicants  for  Con- 
gressional relief  or  Congressional  fiivor,  will  sooner  or  later  find  them- 
selves, and  their  cause,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  political  or  party  support, 
in  a  worse  predicament  than  if  it  had  rested  solely  for  its  support  on  the 
intelligence,  industry,  skill,  perseverance  and  economy  of  those  engaged 
in  its  pursuit. 
Of  the  correctness  of  the'chanre  touching  this  vice  of  party  immorality 
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land,  generally,  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  than  thej 
now  are. 

The  manufacturers  have  already  suffered  severely  from  unstable  legis- 
lation. The  tariff  has  been  altered  seven  times  since  1816,  and  in  most 
instances  the  changes  have  been  so  great  as  to  derange  and  to  disturb  all 
the  leading  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  others.  Nor  is  the  matter,  to  judge  from  present 
appearances,  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  its  continuing  to  be  treated 
as  a  party  question  at  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  and  during  the 
approaching  party  scramble  for  a  new  division  of  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments derivable  from  the  administration  of  the  national  government ;  a 
contest  in  which  the  feelings,  wishes,  and  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  are  but  in  a  slight  degree  consulted  or  cared  for.  It  is  true  that 
the  right  of  voting  for  every  officer  of  the  government  is  universal  in  most 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  if  not  equally  notorious,  that  the 
electors  generally  have  no  power  in  the  matter  beyond  the  privilege  <^ 
selecting  from  the  various  lists  of  candidates,  made  up  in  great  measure, 
by  the  incumbents  of  offices,  or  by  those  who  are  seeking  the  places  of 
office  incumbents ;  of  selecting  from  this  army  of  functionaries,  and  of 
claimants  of  public  pay  and  public  patronage,  not  such,  as  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  most  enlightened,  discerning  and  independent  portion  of  the 
electors,  are  considered  to  be  best  fitted  to  rule  over  the  country,  but  such 
ifidividuals  as  are  deemed  to  possess  the  largest  fund  of  poptdariiy—o^  thai 
species  of  popularity  which,  in  this  country,  is  far,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
from  implying  the  possession  of  a  corresponding  degree  of  political  or  per- 
sonal worth,  of  those  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  of  that  firm- 
ness and  integrity  of  principle,  and  of  those  disinterested  and  elevated 
thoughts,  views  and  feelings  which  are  necessary  to  qualify  persons  for 
the  government  of  so  populous  and  extensive  a  country.  To  qualify  men 
for  the  due  administation  of  a  central  government  over  twenty-six  confed- 
erate nations-— of  nations,  some  of  which,  to  all  appearances,  are  intellec- 
tually, politically  and  morally  incapacitated  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  du- 
ties and  obligations  which  belong  to  citizens  living  under  institutions  based, 
as  ours  are,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  intelligence, 
discernment,  independence,  wisdom  and  virtue  in  a  majority  of  the  people, 
to  place  the  governing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of 
the  country — an  assumption  which,  as  regards  the  qualifications,  charac- 
ters and  conduct  of  the  majority  of  persons  chosen  to  administer  the  fede- 
ral government,  and  the  state  governments,  is  fer  from  having  been  main- 
tained in  the  later  stages  of  our  national  existence. 

To  revert  to  the  proposition  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle, namely,  that  a  larger  amount  of  raw  cotton  of  American  growth 
was  sent  from  England  to  places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
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If  we  confine  the  period  to  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  quantity  aC 
East  India  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain  would  considerably  exceed 
the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  go  still  further  back — say  the  ten  preced- 
ing years — the  quantity  of  East  India  cotton  annually  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  is  not  over  15,500,000  lbs.  In  some  of  the  still  earlier  years 
since  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  and  when  the  prices  of  cotton  were 
not  forced  up  artificially  high  by  the  effects  of  a  redundant  currency  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  and  in  consequence  of  a  speculative  demand 
and  the  withdrawing  of  large  quantities  from  market  in  order  to  sustain 
prices — at  such  periods  the  importations  of  East  India  cotton  have  been 
very  small,  and  in  some  years  the  quantity  spun  into  yam  and  thread  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  reduced  as  low  as  10,000,000  to  12,000,000 
lbs.,  and  in  one  year  to  3,907,323  lbs.  To  this  low  point  we  may 
again  soon  see  the  consumption  of  East  India  cotton  reduced,  in  Great 
Britain,  if  the  present  prices  of  American  cotton  are  considered  as  likely 
to  be  permanent  ones  by  the  cultivators  of  cotton  in  India,  and  by  the  im- 
^rters  of  it  into  England. 

In  taking,  then,  the  weight  of  the  spun  cotton  of  Indian  growth  at 
30,969,237  lbs.,  we  consider  that  we  shall  more  than  counterbalance  the 
efibct  of  taking  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  and  twist  exported  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  so  late  a  peiiod  as  1841  and  1842.  For  the  pre- 
ceding  years  we  have  no  documents  that  will  furnish  the  weight  of  the 
cotton  fikbrics  sent  to  Asia.  On  reference  to  the  statement  furnished  me 
by  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  previous  letter — and  which  we  consid- 
er as  good  authority — it  appears,  that  the  average  weight  of  the  cloth  and 
twist  sent  from  Great  Britain  in  1841  and  1842,  to  places  beyond  the 
Cave,  but  principally  to  British  India,  amounted  to  53,578,000  lbs. 

nthe  fiicts  that  have  been  adduced  are  correct — and  if  thejr  deviate  at 
all  from  the  truth  the  variation  must  be  too  unimportant  in  degree  to 
bear  upon  the  point  under  discussion — then  we  have  established  a  truth  of 
a  very  gratifying  character,  by  showing  that  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  there  have  been  thrown  into 
Asiatic  consumption  22,608,763  lbs.  of  cotton  beyond  the  quantity  of 
East  India  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  more  than  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  &brication  of  the  cotton 
goods  imported  from  India  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816  ; 
a  measure  to  which  the  representatives  from  the  cotton  growing  states 
gave  a  strong  support,  because  of  the  importance,  in  their  estimation,  of 
forcing  upon  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  goods 
made  of  home  grown  cotton  in  lieu  of  goods  made  of  a  foreign  material. 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  so  small  a  quantity  as  22,608,763 
lbs.  of  cotton,  out  of  a  crop  which  may,  in  its  present  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion, be  averaged  at  750,000,000  or  800,000,000  lbs.,  is  of  but  little 
importance  to  the  cotton  planters.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point  of 
view  in  which  this  comparative  statement  is  to  be  regarded.  It  has  been 
a  question  in  Europe,  and  India,  and  this  country,  as  to  how  far  the  East 
India  cotton  was  likely  to  interfere  with  the  cotton  of  this  country ;  and 
great  pains  have  been  taken,  by  writers  in  our  papers  and  periodicals,  to 
convince  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  importance  of  excluding  British 
made  cotton  goods,  of  which  we  now  import  but  a  small  proportion  of 
what  we  consume,  in  order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  the  home 
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grown  cotton.  In  the  speeches  of  even  the  most  intelligent  advocates  of 
prohibitory  duties,  it  has  been  contended  that  one  cause  of  the  superior 
cheapness  of  British  low  quality  cotton  goods  was  in  the  large  quantity  of 
India  cotton  used  in  their  ^brication.  An  examination  into  this  matter 
shows,  then,  first,  that  the  quantity  of  East  India  cotton  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  goods  has  not,  for  the  past  ten  years,  exceeded  10  per  cent  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  spun  into  yam.  Secondly,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  cheapness  of  raw  cotton,  other  than  the  produce  of 
India,  the  Asiatics  consume  a  much  larger  quantity  of  foreign  cotton  than 
the  quantity  of  India  cotton  used  in  Great  Britain. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  this  inquiry,  which  is  worthy  of 
still  more  consideration.  We  have  only  stated  the  quantity  of  India  cot- 
ton actually  spun  in  Great  Britain  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  is,  however, 
the  entire  importation  into  England,  part  of  which  is  re-shipped  to  the 
continent,  which  we  are  to  consider  as  interfering  with  our  producers. 
For  three  or  four  years  past,  under  the  notion  prevalent  in  England  and 
in  India,  that  our  planters  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  of  their  past 
crops — though  from  26  to  33|^  per  cent,  and  occasionally  nearly  double 
what  they  now  are — that  they  would  curtail  cultivation ;  and  thus  the  high 
prices  of  that  period  would  be  maintained,  and  the  field  of  competition  be 
safely  entered  by  the  planters  and  merchants  of  India,  for  the  supplying 
the  British  manufacturer. 

Under  the  sanguine  expectations  entertained  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
India,  on  the  part  of  planters  and  merchants,  of  being  able  to  enter  suc- 
cessfully into  competition  with  the  American  cotton,  their  exportations  to 
England  were  extended  from  105,324  bales  in  1838,  to  275,770  bales  in 
1841— Ming  off  in  1842  to  245,839  bales.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  year 
we  shall  probably  see  a  reduction  to  one-third  the  latter  quantity,  and  per- 
haps to  a  s^ill  lower  point.  We  will,  however,  take  the  average  impor- 
tations of  1840,  1841,  1842,  amounting  to  246,131  bales  of  363  lbs.,  equal 
to  89,345,553  lbs.  This,  then,  is  the  fidl  extent  of  the  interference  of 
East  India  cotton  for  the  past  three  years,  with  the  consumption  in  Eu- 
rope  of  American  grown  cotton. 

Now  the  position  we  have  assumed  in  respect  to  East  India  cotton  isy 
that  under  existing  low  prices  of  American  cotton,  in  the  cotton  consum- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  the  product  of  the  former  country  cannot  stand 
the  competition  with  tibe  American  cotton.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there 
wiU  be  an  entire  cessation  of  imports  of  this  article  from  India  into  England, 
but  we  are  confident  that  a  continuance  of  the  present  low  prices  of 
American  cotton  will,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  reduce  the  importations 
from  India  to  so  low  an  amount  as  to  prevent  its  having  any  bearing  on 
the  prices  of  the  cotton  of  this  country. 

In  looking  back  to  a  history  of  the  cotton  trade  between  India  and  Eng- 
land, we  find,  that  in  several  years,  the  importations  into  Great  Britain 
were  22,357  bales,  35,013,  19,263,  and  in  one  of  the  years  they  went 
down  to  the  low  figures  of  1,419  bales;  although  the  prices  of  East  India 
cottons  ranged,  in  these  years,  from  33^  to  200  per  cent  higher  than  the 
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England  and  in  India,  so  as  to  discourage  all  further  attempts  to  sliare 
with  us  the  business  of  supplying  the  European  consumption. 

This  is  the  position  we  are  attempting  to  maintain,  namely,  our  ability 
to  undersell  India  and  all  other  cotton  producing  countries  in  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  Asia.  In  that  position,  every  one  who 
rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  the  plantation  states,  and  consequently  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  nation,  would  be  glad  to  see  our  cotton  planters 
placed,  and  when  so  placed,  that  they  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  their  ad- 
vantageous  position,  either  by  the  mischievous  and  immoral  workings  of  a 
fluctuating,  disordered,  and  dishonestly  managed  currency,  or  by  those 
still  greater  destroyers  of  the  prosperity,  happiness  and  virtue  of  a  nation, 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  or  an^  other  nation,  or  even  the  apprehension 
of  such  a  calamitous  event,  h.  l. 


Art.  Vw— maritime  LAW. 

irVMBER  I. 
THB  DOCTRINE  OF  LIEN  WITH  SEFBEENCE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  SHIPPING. 

The  doctrine  of  lien,  as  applied  to  maritime  afiairs,  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance  in  a  commercial  country.  We  propose  to  examine  this  subject 
in  respect  to  contracts  made  immediately  interesting  to  the  general  mer- 
chant, and  which  forms  a  lien  upon  vessels.  Those  persons  known  in  law 
as  material  men,  have  a  lien  upon  ships  or  vessels  for  building,  repairing, 
and  fiimishing  supplies  to  vessels  by  the  general  maritime  law.  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  this  lien  applies  only  to  foreign  vessels,  unless 
the  state  or  local  laws  have  extended  the  remedy  to  domestic  vessels. 
Wherever  a  vessel  is  found  in  the  United  States  belonging  to  another  state 
or  territory,  she  is  deemed  a  foreign  vessel  as  respects  the  right  of  lien 
against  her.  Some  of  the  Atlantic  states  have  passed  local  laws,  giving 
a  lien  upon  their  own  domestic  vessels  for  building,  repairing,  and  supply, 
ing  them  with  necessaries  for  a  vojrage.  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  state 
of  New  York  provide  that,  whenever  a  debt  amounting  to  fifly  doUars  or 
upwards  shall  be  contracted  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee 
c^  any  ship  or  vessel  within  said  state,  for  the  purpose  or  on  account  of 
any  work  done,  or  materials  or  articles  fiirnished  for  or  towards  the  build- 
ing,  repairing,  fitting,  furnishing,  or  equipping  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  for 
such  provisions  and  stores  furnished  within  the  state,  as  may  be  fit  and 
proper  for  the  use  of  such  vessel  at  the  time  when  the  same  shall  be  fiir- 
nished,  and  also  on  account  of  the  whar&ge  and  the  expenses  of  keeping 
such  vessel  in  port,  including  the  expense  incurred  in  employing  persons 
to  watch  her — such  debt  shall  be  a  lien  upon  such  ship  or  vessel,  her 
tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  and  shall  be  preferred  to  all  other  liens 
thereon  except  mariners'  wages.  When'  the  ship  or  vessel  shall  depart 
form  the  port  at  which  she  was  when  such  debt  was  contracted,  to  some 
other  port  within  the  state,  every  such  debt  ceases  to  be  a  lien  at  the  ex- 
piration  of  twelve  days  afler  the  day  of  such  departure.  And  in  all  cases 
such  lien  shall  cease  immediately  after  the  vessel  shall  have  lefl  the  state.* 

*  3  Revised  Statutes,  405. 
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The  word  departure  has  received  a  judicial  interpretation  by  some  of 
the  courts  in  the  state.  Where  a  vessel  or  steamboat,  navigating  the  Hud- 
son  river,  contracted  a  debt  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  a  shipcarpenter's 
bill,  and  then  left  for  Albany,  made  one  trip  only  and  came  back  to  New 
York,  where  she  was  laid  up,  it  was  held  that  the  statute  began  to  run 
when  the  vessel  left  the  port  of  New  Yoiic,  and  that  after  twelve  days 
from  the  time  she  departed  for  Albany,  the  lien  had  ceased.  That  the  ves- 
sel  could  not  be  pursued  to*  recover  the  amount  of  such  debt  against  her, 
but  that  resort  must  be  had  to  the  owner  to  collect  the  demand. 

This  is  upon  the  principle  that  the  statute  is  to  receive  a  strict  construc- 
tion, which  is  the  general  rule  where  a  statute  is  passed  in  derogation  of 
the  common  law.  Under  this  statute  ^t  has  been  held  that  a  debt  con- 
tracted  by  the  master  for  wood  ftimished  a  steamboat  to  supply  her  fires, 
furnished  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  under  the  state  laws ;  and  the  Uen  against 
ships  and  vessels  have  been  extended  to  cases  of  collision.  Whenever 
any  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  been  run  down  or  run  foul  of  by  any  other 
vessel  through  the  negligence  or  wilftil  misconduct  of  those  navigating 
such  other  ship  or  vessel,  and  shall  thereby  have  sustained  damage  to  the 
extent  of  fifty  dollars  and  upwards,  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  vessel^  so  sus- 
taining damage,  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  ship  or  vessel  causing  the  dam- 
age, her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  to  the  extent  of  such  damage.  This 
lien  provided  for  shall  cease,  unless  a  warrant  of  arrest  shall  issue  against 
the  oftending  vessel  within  twenty  days  after  the  damage  shall  be  done.* 

The  Louisiana  civil  code  has  declared  that  the  following  debts  are  pri- 
vileged, and  are  a  lien  upon  the  price  of  ships  or  other  vessels,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  placed — 

1.  Legal  and  other  charges  incurred  to  obtam  the  sale  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  and  the  distribution  of  the  price. 

2.  Debts  for  pilotage,  wharfage,  and  anchorage. 

3.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  vessel  from  the  time  of  her  entrance  into 
port  until  sale,  including  the  wages  of  persons  employed  to  watch  her. 

4.  The  rent  of  stores  in  which  the  rigging  and  apparel  are  deposited. 

5.  The  maintenance  of  the  ship  and  her  tackle  and  apparatus  since  her 
return  into  port  from  her  last  voyage. 

6.  The  wages  of  the  captain  and  crew  employed  on  the  last  voyage. 

7.  Sums  lent  to  the  captain  for  the  necessities  of  the  Bhip  during  the  last 
voyage,  and  reimbursement  of  the  -price  of  merchandize  sold  by  him  for 
the  same  purpose. 

8.  Sums  due  to  sellers,  those  who  have  furnished  materials,  and  work- 
men employed  on  the  construction,  if  the  vessel  has  never  made  a  voyage, 
and  those  due  to  creditors  for  supplies,  labor,  repairing,  victuals,  arma^ 
ment  and  equipment  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  ship,  if  she  has 
already  made  a  voyage. 

9.  Money  lent  on  bottomry  for  refitting,  victualling,  arming  and  equip- 
ing  the  vessel  before  her  departure. 

10.  The  premiums  due  for  insurance  made  on  the  vessel,  tackle,  and 
apparel,  and  on  the  armament  and  equipment  of  the  ship. 
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The  creditors  above  named  come  in  together  and  must  all  suflfer  a  rate- 
able diminution  if  the  fund  be  insufficient,  and  this  lien  may  be  pursued 
against  the  vessel  in  possession  of  a  purchaser  who  has  obtained  the  ves- 
sel by  a  private  sale  without  fraud  or  notice.  But  when  the  sale  is  judi. 
cial,  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  any  court,  the  lien  can  only  be  followed 
against  the  fund  in  court.  And  where  a  private  sale  has  been  made  of  a 
vessel,  the  creditors  lose  their  lien  when  a  voyage  has  been  made  in  the 
name  and  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser  without  any  claim  interposed.  And 
where  a  vessel  is  sold  while  on  a  voyage,  the  lien  becomes  extinct  when 
the  vessel  shall  have  returned  to  the  port  of  departure,  and  been  allowed 
to  depart  on  another  voyage  and  no  claim  made. 

By  the  general  maritime  law,  eveiy  contract  of  the  master  for  repairs 
and  supplies  imports  an  hypothecation  of  the  ship-— this  is  the  law  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  foreign  ships,  and  in  regard  to  ships  belonging 
to  a  state  other  than  that  in  which  the  contract  is  made — a  lien  is  created 
on  the  ship,  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  by  such  contracts.  The 
Louisiana  code  follows  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  law  of  almost  every 
commercial  country  except  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  law 
of  Holland,  Germany,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Mexico, 
and  South  American  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Dutch  and  French  settle- 
ments in  America  and  the  Indies.  The  civil  law  is  a  law  of  equity,  and 
is  founded  upon  the  clearest  principles  of  reason.  It  gives  to  every  one 
who  has  bestowed  their  work,  labor,  money,  or  care  upon  the  property 
of  another,  a  lien  upon  that  property  until  their  just  claims  were  satisfied. 
It  is  called  the  Roman  law — the  system  was  gradually  matured  during  a 
space  of  fourteen  hundred  years  at  Rome,  and  governed  the  great  Roman 
empire  for  this  period  of  time.  It  was  codified  by  Justinian,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Roman  people,  in  ancient  times,  conquered  no  less  by 
the  justice  and  equity  of  their  laws,  than  by  the  power  and  valor  of  their 
arms.  Every  man  who  had  repaired  or  fitted  out  a  ship,  or  lent  money 
to  be  employed  in  those  services,  had,  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  still 
possesses  in  those  nations  which  have  adopted  the  civil  law  as  the  basis 
of  their  jurisprudence,  a  privilege  or  right  of  payment  in  preference  to 
other  creditors  upon  the  value  of  the  ship  itself,  without  any  instrument  of 
hypothecation,  or  any  express  contract  or  agreement  subjecting  the  ship 
to  such  a  claim.  This  privilege  exists  in  France,  not  only  while  the  ship 
remains  in  the  possession  of  the  owner,  but  even  afler  a  sale  to  a  third 
person,  for  some  period  of  time,  which  is  said  to  be  one  year;  but 
such  ig  not  the  law  of  England,  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  Court  of  Equity.  If  a  ship  be  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  money  be  laid  out  there  either  in  repairing,  fitting  out,  new 
rigging,  or  upon  the  apparel  of  the  ship,  this  is  no  charge  upon  the  ship ; 
but  the  person  thus  employed,  or  who  finds  these  necessaries,  must  resort 
to  the  owner  thereof  for  payment,  and  in  such  a  case,  in  a  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  to  condemn  the  ship  for  non-payment  of  the  money, 
the  courts  of  law  will  grant  a  prohibition,  and  therefore,  if  the  owner, 
afler  money  thus  laid  out,  mor^ages  the  ship,  though  it  be  to  one  who 
has  notice  that  the  money  was  laid  out  and  not  paid,  yet  such  mortgagee 
is  well  entitled,  without  being  liable  for  any  of  the  money  thus  laid  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ship,  and  the  ship  is  no  more  liable  for  this  money 
than  a  carpenter,  laying  out  money  on  the  building  of  a  house,  has  a  lien 
upon  the  house  in  respect  thereof^  though,  by  the  law  of  Holland  he  has ; 
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but  this  not  being  the  law  of  England,  such  carpenter  must  resort  to 
those  who  employed  him,  or  to  the  owner  of  the  house  for  his  money. 
But  it  is  true  that  if  at  sea,  where  no  treaty  can  be  made  with  the  owner, 
the  master  employs  any  person  to  do  the  work  on  the  ship,  or  to  new  rig 
or  repair  the  same,  this,  for  necessity  and  encouragement  of  trade,  is  a 
lien  upon  the  ship,  and  in  such  case  Uie  master,  by  the  maritime  law,  is 
allowed  to  hypothecate  the  ship. 

We  cannot  discern  the  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  the  me- 
chanic, who  builds  a  house  in  London,  should  not  have  the  same  priority 
of  right  as  when  he  does  the  same  work  in  Amsterdam.  But  the  law  of 
England  is  otherwise.  A  spirit  of  personal  liability  pervades  the  common 
law  for  all  contracts.  The  common  law  of  England  was  introduced  into 
North  America  by  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors,  and  material  men  are 
declared  to  have  no  lien  on  a  vessel  for  supplies,  if  the  vessel  be  a  domes- 
tic one ;  if  she  be  a  foreign  one,  the  law  is  otherwise.  By  the  general 
maritime  law  of  nations,  every  contract  of  the  master  within  the  scope  of 
his  authority  binds  the  vessel,  and  gives  the  creditor  a  lien  upon  it  for  his 
security.  The  civil  and  common  law  both  make  the  owners  of  vesseb 
responsible  for  all  the  obligations  of  the  master,  whether  owing  upon  con- 
tract or  by  default ;  but  this  remedy  is  only  against  the  person  of  the 
defendants.  By  the  general  maritime  law  of  Europe,  the  owners  of  a 
vessel  are  not  responsible  for  the  obligations  of  a  master,  arising  from  a 
tort  beyond  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  freight,  and,  by  abandoning  the 
vessel,  they  are  discharged.  This  law  arose  in  the  usages  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  the  State  of 
Maine.  By  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  this  country,  except  so 
&r  as  it  has  been  altered  by  the  statute  law,  the  owners  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  acts  of  the  master,  wdthout  distinction  or  limitation  ;  and  this 
rule  appears  to  be  different  from  that  which  gives  a  right  against  the 
vessel,  as  such  right  will  naturally  be  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  where  the  lien  attaches.  But  it  is  laid  down  that  the  master's 
power  does  not  extend  beyond  the  ship,  and  merchandize,  and  carffo  of 
which  he  is  the  administrator :  he  cannot  bind  the  other  property  of  the 
owners,  unless  they  have  given  him  a  special  authority  for  this  purpose. 
So  Emerigon  empannels  the  law  to  be  in  France. 

A  learned  judge  lays  down  the  law  to  be,  that  material  men,  by  the 
common  law  in  England,  have  no  lien  for  supplies  furnished  a  ship, 
whether  she  be  a  foreign  or  domestic  vessel,  and  so  is  the  law  in  the  admi- 
ralty courts  at  the  present  day.  But  by  the  civil  law  they  have  such  a 
lien  in  both  cases.  In  the  United  States  they  have  it  only  in  cases  of 
foreign  ships,  or  ships  belonging  to  one  of  the  states  furnished  in  another. 
In  Ehgland,  an  admiralty  judge  has  declared  that  in  most  countries  govern- 
ed by  the  civil  law,  repairs  and  necessaries  form  a  lien  on  the  ship  itself. 
This  was  held  to  be  the  law  in  the  maritime  courts  in  England  in  ancient 
times ;  but  afler  a  long  contest  between  the  maritime  courts  and  the  com- 
mon law  courts,  this  right  of  lien  was  overthrown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1632,  at  Westminster,  in  London,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  all  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  common  law  courts,  and  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court,  together  with  the  king's  attorney  general, 
attended  the  king  in  council,  to  settle  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty 
court ;  and  one  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
common  law,  which  was  this :  That  if  a  suit  be  brought  in  the  court  of 
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admiralty  for  baUding,  amending,  saving,  or  necessary  yictualiing  of  a 
ship,  against  the  ship  itself,  and  not  against  the  party  by  name,  but  such  as 
for  his  interest  makes  himself  a  party,  no  prohibition  against  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  granted,  though  this  be  done  within  the  realm,  and 
yet  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  case  upon  an  appeal,  overruled  the  resolution  of  the  common 
law  judges  and  the  king's  attorney  general  as  above  stated,  and  the  courts 
of  common  law  proceeded  to  issue  their  prohibitions  upon  the  admiralty 
court  to  stay  proceedings  to  enforce  the  claims  of  material  men  for  supplies 
furnished  a  vessel  found  in  England,  or  for  any  claims  of  the  master. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  where  repairs  have 
been  made,  or  necessaries  fiimished  to  a  foreign  ship,  or  to  a  ship  in  a 
port  of  a  state  to  which  she  did  not  belong,  that  the  maritime  law  follow- 
ing  the  civil  law,  gives  the  party  a  lien  on  the  ship  itself  for  his  security* 
and  he  may  well  maintain  a  suit  in  rem  in  the  admiralty  to  enforce  his 
right.  But  in  respect  to  repairs  and  necessaries  in  the  port  or  state  to 
which  the  ship  belongs,  the  case  is  governed  altogether  by  the  municipal 
law  of  that  state,  and  no  lien  is  implied  unless  it  is  recognized  by  that 
law,  and  accordingly  the  court  denied  it  in  that  case,  because  the  com- 
mon law,  which  was  the  law  of  Maryland  when  the  repairs  were  made, 
did  not  give  it  for  repairs  on  a  domestic  ship.  The  doctrine  of  this  case 
was  afterwards  fully  admitted  on  this  point  in  the  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.* 

The  local  laws  in  the  United  States  have  given  the  lien  against  domes- 
tic ships  in  but  few  of  the  states ;  we  believe  that  the  lien  exists  in  but 
three  :  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  though  perhaps  it  may, 
in  some  respects,  be  created  in  some  other  states.  The  attachment  law 
which  exists  in  the  New  England  states,  seems  to  have  rendered  the  lien 
upon  domestic  ships  in  a  measure  unnecessary.  The  common  law  of 
England  is  so  interwoven  with  the  laws  of  other  states,  that  the  legisla- 
tures seem  unwilling  to  depart  firom  it.  By  the  law  of  England,  a  ship, 
wright  who  has  taken  a  ship  into  his  possession  to  repair  it,  is  not  bound 
to  part  with  the  possession  until  he  is  paid  for  the  repairs,  any  more  than 
a  tailor,  a  smith,  or  other  artificer  is  in  regard  to  the  object  of  his  partic- 
ular trade,  unless  there  be  a  special  agreement  to  give  credit  for  a  certain 
period,  on  such  an  usage  in  the  trade  as  is  equivalent  to  a  special  agreement. 
But  whenever  the  shipwright  has  once  parted  with  the  possession  of  it,  or 
entered  upon  it  without  taking  possession,  and  a  tradesman  has  provided 
rigging,  sails,  provisions,  or  other  necessaries  for  a  ship,  they  are  not  pre- 
ferred to  other  creditors,  nor  have  any  particular  claim  or  lien  upon  the 
ship  itself  for  the  recovery  of  these  demands.  The  same  doctrine  is  held 
in  the  American  courts,  where  a  vessel  is  in  a  home  port,  unless  the  state 
law  or  local  law  has  given  a  lien.  But  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule 
where  a  vessel  is  in  a  home  port,  and  is  falsely  represented  as  a  foreign 
vessel,  yet  she  may  be  subjected  to  the  liens  of  material  men  when  such 
representations  have  been  made  by  the  master,  the  owners  or  agents,  to 
innocent  persons  who  fomish  money  and  materials  without  fraud  and  with- 
out  notice  of  the  character  of  the  vessel.  The  law  in  such  a  case  steps 
in  and  declares  that  the  supplies  and  money,  or  other  things  fiunished  the 
vessel  were  supplied  upon  the  order  of  the  ship.  a.  n. 

»  9  Wheaion'8  reports,  499,  416. 
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AmT.  VI— -THE  SALEM  EAST  INDIA  MARINE  SOCIETY. 

Thb  East  India  Marine  Society  of  Salem,  comprised  of  individuals  who 
have  navigated  the  seas  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn, 
as  masters  or  supercargoes  of  vessels  belonging  to  that  city,  was  founded 
in  the  year  1799,  and  in  1801  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts an  act  of  incorporation.  The  principal  objects  of  the  institution  are 
to  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased  members  who  may  need  it 
from  the  funds  of  the  society,  to  collect  such  facts  as  are  calculated  to  fur- 
ther the  improvement  and  security  of  navigation,  and  to  form  a  museum 
of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities,  especially  such  as  are  to  be  found  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  which  last  object  is  in 
ereat  measure  obtained  by  the  donations  of  members,  as  well  as  others 
mendly  to  the  institution. 

The  place  of  its  organization  in  the  city  of  Salem  seems  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. Long  a  permanent  depot  of  commerce  with  the  East,  there 
are  few  points  along  this  part  of  our  coast  which  more  strikingly  exhibit 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  maritime  population  of  New  England  indus- 
try, hardihood,  thrifl,  energy,  forecast  and  perseverance.  Although  the 
eastern  commerce  fii'om  this  port  has  been  somewhat  diminished  of  late 
years,  it  having  been  transferred  in  good  measure  to  the  more  central 
harbors  of  Boston  and  New  York,  we  may  still  perceive  in  its  extensive 
docks,  running  far  into  the  city,  new  and  elegant  shipping,  its  spacious 
grounds,  its  broad  and  well-shaded  streets  bordered  by  long  lines  of  sub- 
tantial  mansions,  and  the  apparent  thrifr  of  its  bustling  population,  now 
numbering  about  twenty  thousand,  the  evidences  of  a  solid  prosperity  which 
are  understood  to  be  altogether  the  ofispring  of  commerce.  But  although 
the  trade  with  the  east  from  this  port  has  become  recently  diminished,  it, 
appears  from  authentic  returns,  that  forty-five  ships  and  barks,  forty-seven 
bngs,  four  schooners  in  the  foreign  trade,  thirteen  whaling  ships  and 
barks,  besides  a  tonnage  of  forty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  now  sail  from  its  harbor. 
From  its  maritime  position  and  commercial  character  it  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  have  a  connection  more 
or  less  intimate  with  the  sea,  and  who  could  without  great  inconvenience 
contribute  to  the  interests  of  the  society.  By  consequence,  the  institution 
is  constituted  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  respectable  individuals 
of  the  place;  men  of  science,  as  well  as  merely  practical  knowledge.  The 
opportunity  which  they  must  enjoy  for  the  observation  of  different  people 
and  institutions,  and  the  collection  of  curious  articles  in  the  various  coun- 
tries which  they  visit  during  their  voyages  is  manifest,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly no  depository  where  such  articles  can  be  more  safely  lodged  than  in 
the  East  India  Marine  Hall. 

The  admission  to  the  hall  of  the  museum  is  gratuitous,  and  on  entrance 
one  is  surprised  at  the  variety  of  the  curious  and  interesting  works  of  na- 
ture and  of  art  that  has  been  here  accumulated.     The  apartment  of  the 
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quadrupeds,  birds,  shells,  coins,  paper  bills,  books  and  journals  of  the  roj» 
ages  presented  to  the  society  by  the  various  navigators  from  that  port 

The  first  object  which  meets  the  eye  on  passing  the  door,  is  a  group  of 
eastern  figures  as  large  as  life,  either  standing  or  crouched  before  it. 
Among  them  is  a  Persian  merchant  with  his  rich  silk  shawl,  and  all  the 
articles  composing  his  ordinary  dress ;  a  religious  devotee  upon  his  knees, 
a  snake  juggler  and  a  scrivener,  each  in  their  accustomed  costumes. 
Standing  around  the  apartment  in  different  postures,  are  merchants  of  the 
East  in  their  appropriate  garbs,  and  which  impress  the  mind  not  less  by 
their  dress  than  by  their  peculiar  countenances.  But  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  that  part  of  the  collection — ^interesting  from  the  fact  of  our  new 
relations  with  Uie  Chinese  empire — are  the  various  subjects  of  that  coun- 
try which  are  eminently  life-like,  among  whom,  the  mandarin,  in  blue  silk 
robe,  stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  appears  the  most  conspicuous.  In  the 
cases  which  border  the  room  are  various  smaller  figures  of  the  same  nation, 
employed  in  different  occupations  which  are  equally  interesting  with  the 
larger  forms. 

The  models  of  various  ships  which  firom  time  to  time  have  plied  from 
the  port  of  Salem,  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  hall,  surrounded  by  parts 
of  the  skeletons  of  sea  animals,  and  those  of  the  land ;  the  whale,  the  mam- 
moth,  the  rhinoceros,  and  others  of  smaller  size  enclosed  in  glass  cases  or 
in  bottles.  Among  other  interesting  articles  are  two  ivory  balls,  so  carved, 
that  there  appear  twelve  or  fourteen  enclosed  in  the  outer  one,  which  is 
formed  of  one  entire  piece  of  the  same  material.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  collection  is  a  carved  box  of  ancient  workmanship,  pre- 
sented to  the  East  India  Marine  Society  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  given 
to  him  by  a  gentleman  of  Westphalia,  then  travelling  in  our  own  country, 
who  procured  it  in  Italy,  where  it  was  executed,  as  is  supposed,  by  a  monk 
,as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  globe  is  of  boxwood,  and  meas- 
ures two  inches  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  upper  half 
contains  ^  carved  representation  of  the  celestial  region,  comprising  fifty- 
eight  whole  length  figures,  while  the  lower  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  res- 
urrection, day  of  judgment,  and  purgatory ;  and  here  there  are  twenty- 
eight  whole  length,  nineteen  half  length  figures,  and  five  heads ;  in  all, 
fifty-two.  In  all  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  figures,  which,  seen  through 
a  magnifying  glass,  exhibit  striking  expressions.  With  the  box  is  a  pam- 
phlet containing  a  description  of  this  very  extraordinary  article.  The 
coUection  of  binis,  although  not  as  extensive  as  in  many  other  museums 
of  our  own  country,  is  still  interesting. 

The  cabinet  of  shells  is  of  some  value,  and  indeed  the  opportunities  en- 
joyed by  the  navigators  from  that  port,  to  collect  specimens  of  this  cha- 
racter, were  favorable,  and  they  appear  to  have  improved  them  to  great 
advantage.  They  are  here  arranged  in  scientific  order,  and  are  classi- 
fied according  to  their  genera  and  species.  Nor  is  the  collection  of  coin 
less  interesting  than  the  other  parts  of  the  exhibition.  Some  of  those 
coins  were  purchased,  wrhile  others  were  granted  as  donations  to  the 
society,  and  the  date  of  a  few  extend  back  to  the  year  2015  B.  C. 
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A  most  useful  part  of  the  institution  is  the  list  o^  the  journals  of  the 
voyages  present^  to  the  society  by  its  members.  Under  the  fourteenth 
article  of  its  laws,  every  member  bound  to  sea  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
blank  journal  from  the  secretary,  in  which  he  is  required  to  enter  the 
occurrences  of  the  voyage,  and  particularly  his  observations  of  the  \'aria. 
tions  of  the  compass,  bearings  and  distances  of  capes  and  headlands,  of 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  ports,  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  of 
soundings,  tides,  and  currents,  and,  on  his  return,  to  deliver  it  to  the  in- 
specter  of  the  journals  for  the  use  of  the  society.  In  conformity  to  this 
rule,  a  mass  of  journals  has  been  accumulated,  which  is  calculated  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  region  navegated  by  the  mariners.  We  have, 
in  those  journals,  carefully  prepared  accounts  of  the  numerous  voyages 
made  by  the  navegators  from  Uie  port  of  Salem  to  the  East,  extendmg 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1798,  which  furnish  important  matter  for  future 
reference,  besides  sailing  directions  for  many  places  and  coasts;  the 
modes  of  transacting  busmess  in  several  of  the  native  ports  of  the  East 
Indies,  with  an  account  of  the  weights,  coins,  exports  and  imports,  together 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  commercial  circumstances  connected 
with  those  places. 

The  various  objects  arranged  around  the  hall  could  scarcely  be  enu- 
merated within  the  compass  of  a  volume.  Affording  matter  of  study  to 
the  man  of  science,  and  amusement  to  the  mere  traveller,  they  extend  to 
every  department  of  research,  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  ;  as  well  as 
to  works  of  art — civilised  and  barbarous — the  large  as  well  as  minute. 
The  upper  shelves  of  the  hall  are  adorned  with  the  busts  of  distinguished 
individuals,  among  which  stand  out  most  conspicuously  those  of  our  own 
Washington  and  the  Adams' ;  and  above  all,  looks  down  from  the  canvass 
the  placid  countenance  of  that  truly  great  man,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  a 
citizen  of  Salem  and  a  member  of  the  society.  It  is  a  fitting  place  for 
the  presence  of  such  a  man,  amid  the  trophies  of  the  commerce  to  which 
he  was  a  most  distinguished  bene&ctor.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  inap- 
propriate to  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  a  valuable  institution  by  the 
recommendation  to  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in  our  more 
prominent  sea-port  towns.  Numerous  opportunities  are  presented  to  the 
mariners  of  our  country,  in  their  successive  voyages,  to  collect  materials 
for  similar  cabinets,  and,  by  the  difiusion  of  a  right  spirit  among  their 
members,  they  may  be  made  to  subserve  important  objects,  tending  to 
increase  the  means  of  intelligence  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
who  navigate  the  ocean. 


It  has  been  supposed  by  those  who  have  long  observed  the  course  of 
things,  says  an  intelligent  writer,  that  to  take  forty  lads,  divide  them,  all 
things  considered,  into  two  equal  companies,  place  half  of  them  in  the 
professiohs  and  merchandise,  the  other  half  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
result  wiU  be,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  the  latter  will  have  the  greatest  ag- 
gregate  wealth  difiused  among  the  whole  ;  while  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
former  may  make  large  acquisitions,  and  the  families  of  the  other  three- 
fourths  may  be  found  in  rather  straitened  circumstances.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion  of  those  who  have  long  held  situations  favorable  to  such  observations 
as  to  enable  them  to  come  to  correct  conclusions  on  this  subject,  that  only 
one  in  four  of  the  trading  classes,  perhaps  from  causes  beyond  their  control, 
escape  insolvency,  or  are  successful  in  the  professions. 
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MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

ACTION  OP  SSPLIVIir  TO  aBOOYBE  0O0D8. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  before  John  Cushraan,  Circuit  Judge.  Benjamin  Loder 
and  others  v$.  Amoe  Adams,  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Albany. 

This  was  an  action  of  replevin,  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  recorer  a  quantity  of  dry 
goods  which  the  defendant  had  levied  on  by  virtue  of  an  execution  issued  upon  a  judg. 
ment  in  favor  of  Rufus  Watson,  m.  N.  B.  B.  White,  for  95,000. 

The  facts  proved  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifis  on  the  trikl,  were  substantially  as  fol. 
lows,  to  wit.  The  plainti£b  were  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  dry  good  business,  and,  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  laat. 
Bold  to  N.  B.  B.  White,  a  retail  merchant  in  Albany,  the  goods  in  question.  It  appeared 
that  White,  in  the  year  1839,  was  in  business  in  Albany  with  S.  V.  R.  Watson  and  William 
Watson,  two  sons  of  Rufus  Watson,  the  plaintiff  in  the  execution,  and  that  they  dis. 
solved  in  the  month  of  February  1841,  White  taking  the  stock  in  trade,  and  assuming 
the  payment  of  all  the  debts  of  the  firm,  and  among  the  rest  a  debt  due  Rufus  Watson 
for  the  sum  of  (5,000,  for  which  he  gave  five  notes  of  91*000  each,  dated  1st  February, 
1841,  each  payable  in  one  year  from  date,  with  interest.  He  also  gave  other  notes  with 
indorsers  for  the  same  sum,  payable  in  five  equal  annual  payments.  It  appeared  that 
the  stock  in  trade  taken  by  White  was  not  worth  much,  if  anything,  more  than  the  debts 
which  he  assumed  to  pay. 

It  also  appeared,  that  while  White  was  in  business  with  the  Watsons  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  goods  in  New  York  on  credit,  of  several  houses,  and,  among  ihe 
rest,  the  plainti£&,  and  continued  to  purchase  of  the  same  houses  after  the  dissolution, 
referring  to  his  former  partners  for  an  account  of  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  did  not 
discloee  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  dealing  on  credit  the  fact  of  his  having 
become  indebted  to  so  large  an  amount,  or  the  manner  in  which  hia  payments  were  to 
be  made. 

It  further  appeared  that  White  continued  his  purchases  and  met  his  engagements  till 
the  3d  December,  1842,  his  eredit  remaining  good  and  unsuspected,  no  facts  having  been 
disclosed  to  the  merchants  in  New  York  to  excite  their  suspicions.  It  was  proved  that 
on  the  20th  August,  1842,  White  having  failed  to  meet  the  notes  he  had  given  to 
Watson,  a  suit  was  commenced  against  him  by  Rufiis  Watson  on  all  of  the  five  $1,000 
notes,  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  that  soon  after  the  suit  was  commenced.  White  called  on 
J.  V.  R.  Watson,  a  son  of  Rufua  Watson,  to  make  some  arrangements  about  it,  and  was . 
told  by  him  that  if  (lyOOO  was  paid-  to  hia  father,  he  thought  no  further  proceedings 
would  be  taken  in  the  suit,  and  that,  accordingly.  White  paid  in  the  course  of  the  fall 
about  91*300  on  the  drafts  of  Rufus  Watson,  and  supposed,  as  he  swore,  that  nothing 
further  would  be  done  in  the  matter. 

It  was  proved  that  on  the  30ih  September,  1842,  judgment  was  entered  up  in  the  suit 
against  White  for  the  sum  of  about  95*300,  being  the  principal  and  interest  due  on  the 
five  notes.  That  subsequently  White  continued  to  make  purchases  for  credit  of  ths 
merchants  in  New  York  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars,  without  disclosing  to 
them  or  any  of  them  the  fact  of  kit  having  been  wed  by  Watson^  or  of  a  judgment  being 

23* 
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perfected  agaimt  Attn,  or  of  kia  being  embarraeeed  in  hie  circumttaneee,  or  of  hie  hating 
failed  to  meet  hie  engagemente,  or  of  having  notee  overdue. 

It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  made  any  false  statements  as  to  his  situation,  no  in- 
qoiries  having  been  made  that  called  for  any  disclosure  of  his  circumstances,  as  those 
dealing  with  him  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  nothing  had 
come  to  their  knowledge  to  excite  suspicion.  White  continued  to  make  his  purchases 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  credit  up  to  the  26th  November,  when  he  made  his  last 
purchases,  which  included  a  part  of  the  goods  in  question  in  this  cause.  He  testified 
that  before  he  purchased  the  goods  he  intended  to  pay  for  them,  and  expected  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  them,  and  did  not  know  that  a  judgment  had  been  entered  against  him* 

It  was  proved  that  in  a  few  days  after  his  last  purchases  arrived  in  Albany,  an  execu. 
tion  was  issued  by  Watson  on  his  $5,000  judgment,  and  all  the  goods  in  White's  store 
levied  upon  under  it,  and  the  store  shut  up. 

The  plaintiffs  being  apprised  of  the  above  facts,  sent  up  to  Albany  and  had  a  suit  in 
replevin  commenced,  to  take  back  what  goods  they  could  find  in  the  store  in  the  sheriffs 
custody,  that  they  had  sold  to  White. 

The  foregoing  facts  having  been  proved  upon  the  trial,  it  was  contended  by  the 
plaintiffs*  counsel  that  the  sale  of  the  goods  to  White  was  void,  upon  the  ground  that  at 
the  time  he  made  the  purchase  he  was  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  euppreeeion  of  the  truth 
in  relation  to  hie  pecuniary  affaire.  That  the  suppression  of  a  fact  material  to  be  con- 
ddered  on  the  question  of  credit  about  to  be  given,  is  as  fraudulent,  and  vitiates  the  con. 
tract  as  fully,  as  would  the  assertion  of  a  falsehood.  That  the  fraudulent  suppression  of 
the  truth  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  tantamount  to  a  fraudulent  assertion  of  a  iioiLsehood. 
That  if  a  man  obtains  a  credit  by  concealing  a  fact,  which  credit  he  has  reason  to 
believe  he  could  not  obtain  if  the  fact  was  honestly  disclosed,  ths  contract  is  as  much 
vitiated  and  void  as  though  it  was  obtained  by  the  assertion  of  a  fact  which  the  party 
knew  to  be  false — and  that  to  apply  that  principle  to  this  cause,  the  court  should  instruct 
the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  that  White,  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  goods  in  question, 
did  not  disclose  to  the  plaintiffi  the  facts  of  his  having  five  (If^^  notes  overdue,  and 
that  a  suit  bad  been  commenced  on  them,  and  probably  a  judgment  obtained,  and  if 
they  further  believed  that  he  could  not  have  obtained  the  credit  had  he  honestly  disclosed 
to  the  plaintiffs  these  facts,  then  he  was  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  suppression  of  the  truth, 
and  the  contract  of  sale  was  void,  and  plainiifft  entitled  to  their  verdict. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  contract  was  not  void,  unless 
the  jury  should  find,  in  addition  to  the  above  facts,  that  White  intended  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  to  cheat  the  plaintiffs  out  of  the  price  of  the  goods.  The  counsel  for  the 
plaintifis  on  the  contrary  contended,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  find  the  intent 
from  the  facts ;  and  that  a  man  roust  be  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequence  of 
bis  acts ;  and  if,  in  this  case,  the  jury  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  natural  and 
probable  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  White  in  the  purchase  of  the  goods  in 
question,  would  be  to  defraud  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  their  duty  to  find  such  intent^  nou 
withstanding  White  had  sworn  he  had  a  different  intent. 

Upon  both  the  above  points  the  court  decided  with  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiflfs,  and 
so  charged  the  jury,  who  retired,  and,  after  a  deliberation  of  a  few  minutes,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  whole  amount  of  their  claim. 

The  plaintifiTs*  counsel  offered  to  prove  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that  during  the  fall  of 
1842  S.  V.  R.  Watson  strongly  recommended  White  to  the  plaintiffs  and  several  other 
houses,  as  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  and  advised  them  to  trust  him  to  any  amount  he 
wanted  to  purchase,  and  that  such  recommendation  was  made  after  Watson  was  aware 
that  his  father  had  obtained  the  $5,000  judgment  against  White,  but  this  testimony  was 
opposed  by  defendant's  counsel,  and  ruled  out  by  the  court. 
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PARTNERS^ — ^ACTI05  TO  KBCOTIS  BAIiANCB  OH  GOODS. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York.    Before  Judge  Kent,  July  18, 1843. 

Ron  W.  Wood,  Alexander  H.  Grant,  and  Benjamin  B.  Grant,  of  the  firm  of  Wood, 
Gmnt  and  Co.,  vs,  William  T.  Dennis,  Seneca  P.  Dennis,  and  James  C.  Wood,  of  the 
firm  of  WiUiam  T.  Dennis  and  Co. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  balance  due  plaintifls  on  goods  sold  to  William  T. 
Dennis  and  Co.  It  appeared  that  William  T.  Dennis  and  Co.  were  doing  business  at 
Scipioville,  about  ten  miles  from  Auburn. 

For  the  plaintiiis  it  was  contended  that  all  the  above  defendants  composed  said  firm. 
It  also  appeared  that  Dennis  and  Wood,  two  of  said  defendants,  were  doing  business  at 
Auburn,  which  firm  was  composed  of  Seneca  P.  Dennis  and  James  C.  Wood. 

For  the  defendant  Wood  it  was  contended  that  William  T.  Dennis  and  Co.  was  a 
distinct  and  separate  firm  firom  Dennis  and  Wood,  and  that  William  T.  Dennis  only 
composed  the  firm  of  William  T.  Dennis  and  Co.  It  also  appeared  that  defendant  Wood 
had  forbidden  William  T.  Dennis  to  use  his  (Wood's)  name  in  obtaining  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  goods. 

There  was  much  testimony  taken  on  both  sides.  It  was  shown  for  the  plaintiff,  that 
the  firm  of  Dennis  and  Wood,  at  Auburn,  furnished  the  stock  with  which  William  T. 
Dennis  and  Co.  transacted  business  at  Scipioville,  and  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  goods 
furnished  by  the  firm  at  Auburn. 

The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  if  the  firm  at  Auburn  furnished  goods  to  do  business 
with  at  Scipioville,  and  shared  in  the  profits,  they  became  partners,  notwithstanding  they 
might  have  forbidden  the  defendant,  William  T.  Dennis,  fi'om  using  their  names  in 
porchasing  goods.  That  the  whole  question  was  one  for  the  jury  to  determine.  The 
jury  found  ibr  the  plaintiff  $396  51. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT^ — ^ACTION  TO  RECOVER  RENT. 

In  Circuit  Court  before  Judge  Kent.  W.  H.  Lowerre  w.  Walson  Van  Benthuysen. 
This  was  an  action  to  recover  rent.  In  1839  the  plaintiff  let  to  defendant  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  stories  of  the  house  No.  18  New  Street,  for  five  years,  for  a  printing 
office,  for  the  New  York  American,  Charles  King  being  security  for  the  rent.  In  1841 
the  plaintiff  let  the  cellar  and  first  floor  of  the  house  to  Grodfrey  and  Robinson,  with 
liberty  to  erect  on  the  premises  a  two-horse  power  high.pressure  engine  boiler,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  a  cotton  machine  on  the  first  floor.  The  defendant  objected  to  such 
a  use  being  made  of  the  premises,  as  it  would  vitiate  hiB  insurance,  and  endanger  the 
health  and  perhaps  lives  of  his  workmen,  and  put  his  property  in  jeopardy.  The 
plaintiff,  however,  permitted  Godfrey  and  Robinson  to  continue  the  steam  engine  on  the 
premises,  and  defendant  in  consequence  moved  out  of  the  house.  This  suit  was  insti. 
tuted  to  recover  the  rent  accruing  since  the  defendant  left  the  premises,  and  the  defence 
set  up  was,  that  by  the  plaintiffs  letting  part  of  the  premises  for  purposes  which  rendered 
it  hazardous  for  the  defendant  to  continue  his  business  in  it,  the  plaintiff  had  annulled 
and  rendered  void  the  defendant's  obligation  to  pay  the  rent.  It  appeared  that  after  the 
defendant  had  moved  out  of  the  premises,  they  were  set  on  fire  from  the  cotton  factory, 
and  also,  while  he  occupied  them,  his  workmen  were  sometimes  compelled  to  stop  work, 
in  consequence  of  the  smoke,  and  were  firequently  in  fear  of  fire  or  an  explosion  fiom 
the  machine.  There  was,  however,  a  good  deal  of  conflictory  evidence  as  to  the  real 
amount  of  danger  or  inconvenience  caused  to  the  occupiers  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pre. 
mises.    Verdict  for  defendant. 
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A  DECTOED  improvement  in  the  state  of  business,  generally,  is  manifeet  in  this  market. 
The  number  of  mercantile  visiters  now  in  New  York  is  laige  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  their  demand  for  goods  is  better  than  for  a  long  time.  The  terms  are  mostly  cash, 
bat  the  city  dealers  evince  a  disposition  to  be  more  Uberal  in  their  terms  than  perhaps  for 
some  years.  For  many  seasons  back,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  demanding  cash 
or  acceptances  for  goods ;  but  now  they  are  disposed  to  sell  on  the  individual  credit  of 
the  merchant  This  feeling  is  induced  towards  the  south,  particularly,  from  a  conviction 
that  the  demand  will  be  good  from  that  quarter,  and  also  that  the  prospects  of  the  great 
staple,  cotton,  for  the  coming  year,  are  such  as  to  give  warrant  for  the  general  ability  to 
pay  for  those  goods,  of  which  the  want  must  be  large  after  the  long  stagnation  which  hat 
existed  in  trade.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Alabama.  The  crop  of  that  state  has, 
for  the  past  year,  been  laiger  than  ever  before,  as  has  also  the  aggregate  crop  for  the 
whole  Union ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  prices  in  E!ngland,  at  the  latest  date,  show  a 
disposition  to  advance.  The  stock  import,  and  consumption  of  cotton  in  England,  was 
as  follows,  for  the  five  months  ending  June  1,  and  for  the  six  months  ending  July  1, 
1843:— 

Stock  Export,  akd  Cohsumption  of  Cotton  in  Grsat  BuTAor,  for  six  montss  of  1842 

Ain>1843. 

To  June  1.         My  1. 

Stock,  June  1, 564,534  564,534 

Import, 1,080,223         1,248,272 

Total, 1,594,757         1,812,806 

Stock  remaining, « 986,063         1,052,031 

Disposed  of, 608,694  760,775 

Export,  viz: 45,763  58,318 

Sold  to  spinners, 562,931  702,457 

Average  weekly  consumption,  1843, 26,086  27,166 

1842, 23,240  23.373 

Increase, 2,846  8,794 

This  increased  consumption  is  that  which  is  presented  only  by  the  returns  of  the  bro^ 
kers  of  Liverpool,  through  whose  hands  the  bales  here  enumerated  have  passed.  A 
much  larger  amount  of  cotton  than  ever  before,  has  passed  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers.  This  is  not  brought  into  consideration  in  the  above  figures ;  but  of  the 
bills  drawn  against  the  proceeds,  a  large  proportion  have  been  on  manufacturera,  and  not 
on  brokers.  The  manufacturers  have  consumed  a  laiger  quantity  of  cotton  by  intro. 
ducing  it,  in  consequence  of  its  cheapness,  into  such  articles  as  were  formerly  woven 
from  long.«tapled,  coarse  wool.  This  absorbs  an  enormous  weight  of  cotton,  and  the 
consumption  is  proportionately  laiger,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  250,000  bales,  vdihout 
increasing  the  quantities  of  those  fabrics  usually  produced  from  cotton.  That  this  is 
generally  the  case,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  abun- 
dance of  money  in  the  Liverpool  banks,  the  sums  advanced  by  them  on  cotton  bills  k 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1839. 

The  progress  of  the  export  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  its  connection  vrith  the 
United  States,  is  seen  in  the  following  official  table : — 
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Total  Exports  of  Corroir  Goods  from  Grxat  Britain — Qt7AiiTiTT  sxforted  to  thi 
Unitrd  States—Raw  Cotton  imforted  from  the  United  States. 

Cottoa  Goods  exported  from  Great  Cotton  imported 

Yean.  Britain.  Exported  to  United  Statea.  from  U.  Statea. 

Ymrit.  Value.  Yards.  Value.  P^wUb. 

1831, 421,385.303  913,163,513  68,577,893  $2,518,824  219,334,628 

1832, 461,045,503  11,500,630  31,508,744  1,049,375  219,756,753 

1833, 496,352,096  12,451,060  45,141,989  1,388,957  237,506,758 

1834, 555,705,809  14,127,352  45,630,862  1,394,057  269,203,075 

1835, 557,515,701  15,181,431  74,962.925  2,302,991  284,455,812 

1836. 637,667,627  17,183,167  62,042,139  2,115^061  289,615,692 

1837, 531,373,663  12,727.989  17,481,855  594,822  320,651,716 

1838, 690,077,622  15,554,773  38,493,113  1,206,364  431,437,888 

1839, 731,450,120  16,378,445  37,236,052  1,144,749  311,597,798 

1840, 790,631,997  16,302,220  32,073,004  898,469  487,856,501 

1841, 751,125.624  14,985,810  12,120,320  1,607,521  358,240,964 

1842, 657,980,000  12,810,710  387,276  587,340,000 

1843, 6  moe.,  398,613,000  8,448,000  145,230  305,105,736 

This  table  gives  the  constantly  inereasiiig  cotton  trade  of  Britain,  exclusive  of  yams  and 
threads.  The  largest  markets  for  her  goods  are  her  colonial  ones,  and  particularly  the  East 
Indies ;  and  the  business  is  impelled  with  all  the  iounense  capital  of  England  operating 
upon  her  experienced  skill.  Nothing  short  of  her  extensive  facilities  could  find  vent  for 
the  enormous  quantity  of  the  raw  material  produced.  The  combined  operation  of  great 
production  here,  with  immense  manufacturing  facilities  there,  has  reduced  the  price  of 
goods  nearly  one.half,  while  the  proportion  taken  by  the  United  States  is  constantly  di. 
mimshing.  The  manufiactures  of  the  United  States  consume  about  120,000,000  lbs.  of 
cotton,  which  will  make  near  360,009,000  yards ;  which,  with  an  import  of  40,000,000 
yards,  gives  a  consumption  of  about  400,000,000  yards  of  cotton,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  the  crop  of  cotton  depends  altogether  upon  the 
export  of  England  to  her  colonies,  because  in  that  direction  only  can  the  surplus  be 
worked  off.    Those  markets  now  promise  better  than  ever. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case  at  the  close  of  a  season  when  the  production  has  been 
2,300,000  bales,  or  600,000  bales  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  it  becomes  pretty  evi- 
dent  that,  with  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop,  which  is,  at  this  early  season,  estimated 
at  1,600,000  bales  only,  the  price  Mrill  rise,  and  afibrd  the  planters  a  great  profit  on  the 
production,  which  has  been  made  at  less  expense  than  perhaps  ever  before.  The  outlay 
for  supplies  is  also  in  some  degree  less,  in  consequence  of  the  course  adopted  by  many 
planters,  in  raising  com  and  other  articles  themselves,  instead  of  confining  their  attention 
exclusively  to  cotton.  All  these  circumstances  tend  to  place  at  the  command  of  the 
south  a  greater  sum  of  money  for  the  coming  year,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  goods, 
than  ever  before.  This  will  give  a  more  healthy  and  profitable  trade  than  has  hitherto 
been  enjoyed ;  but  the  aggregate  extent  is  not  likely  to  be  so  large  as  in  some  former 
years,  when  the  competition  of  the  banks  left  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  means  of  purcha- 
sing  on  credit.  The  demand  for  goods  now  is  limited  to  the  actual  means  of  the  con- 
sumers.  In  some  former  years,  there  was  no  definable  limit  to  that  demand.  The  banks, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  facilities  they  granted,  induced  numbers  of  people  to  become 
buyers  and  sellers  of  gooda,  and  greatly  stimulated  trade,  at  the  same  time  the  produc 
tion  of  ardcles  in  the  interchaog'^  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  was  neglected.  The  banks 
in  most  Beckons  are  now  so  f^^  crippled  in  their  means,  as  to  be  unable  more  than  to 
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Lradino  Items  of  Banks  ts  DiprBRsiiT  pasts  of  the  ooumtet. 

JtnQuy,  1843.  Aigott  lot 

IjOChu.  Specie*  LmuU'  Amcm* 

Banks  of  South  Carolina, 96,585,045  9817,081  $6,170,910  $1472,689 

Bank  of  Tennessee, 2,156,701  483,451  2,401,735  568,329 

BankofMiasouri, 1,146,077  452,537  1,071,893  985,720 

Banks  of  New  Orleans, 34,628,623  4,596,787  31,695,439  5,858,857 

Bank  of  Kentucky, 2,636,728  810,024  2,786,090  995,196 

Banks  of  Ohio, 3,892,533  524,096  4,053,952  688,543 

Banks  of  New  Hampshire,....          3,547,833  184,874  3,173,825  164,126 

Banks  of  Maine, 4,405,660  175,301  3,916,613  158,591 

Banks  of  Virginia, 12,648,609  2,181,141  13,491,703  2,168,105 

Banks  of  New  York, 52,537,724  8,388,559  58,593,081  14,091,779 

$124,205,533  $18,614,051   $127,355,191    $26,752,635 

Circulation'  Depotita,  CircnlatioU'  Dtp^nls* 

Banks  of  South  Carolina, $2,916,271  $1,844,867  $2,019,313  $1,^3,823 

Bank  of  Tennessee, 712,080  187,527  939,027  250,938 

BankofMiasouri, 471,560  509,029  739,300  779.728 

Banks  of  New  Orleans, 1,216,237  3,420,232  1,248,652  3,965,243 

Bank  of  Kentucky, 1,586,595  356,742  1,687,664  512,205 

Banks  of  Ohio, 1,350,143  748,679  1,993,420  551,601 

Banks  of  New  Hampshire,....  1,010,328  597,879  916,147  365,574 

Banks  of  Maine, 1,106.361  542.017  1,147,625  633,098 

Banks  of  Viiginia, 5,393,612  1,854,807  5,272,033  2,707,809 

Banks  of  New  York, 11,860,900  18,723,030  14,521,343  24,679,230 

$27,624,087  $28,784,809  $20,484,524  $36,099,249 
In  Alsbama,  which  state  has  been  a  great  customer  of  New  York,  the  banking  sys. 
tem  has  perished.  In  that  state,  there  were  three  banks  and  four  branches,  with  a  cap. 
ital  of  $14,379,225,  and  loans  of  over  $26,000,000.  The  state  bank  and  branches, 
based  upon  the  stock  of  the  state  issued  for  its  capital,  have  been  put  in  liquidation.  The 
bills  issued  by  these  banks  have  formed,  for  a  long  time,  the  currency  of  the  state,  al- 
though  depreciated  from  16  to  40  per  cent.  They  have  been  receivable  for  state  dues, 
and  for  debts  due  the  banks ;  and,  since  the  latter  have  been  put  in  liquidation,  a  laige 
amount  of  the  bills  have  been  returned  and  destroyed.  An  effort  is  now  making  to 
restore  a  sound  currency,  nnd  to  reject  the  Alabama  bank  bills  as  a  circulating  medium. 
The  Bank  of  Mobile  is  making  preparations  to  issue  its  own  bills,  and  receive  none  but 
specie.paying  bills  in  payment  of  debts,  and  on  deposit  In  view  of  this  arrangement, 
goods  have  been  sold  to  Mobile  merchants  on  ^eir  own  bills,  payable  at  the  Bank  of 
Mobile,  rather  than,  as  heretofore,  for  acceptances.  The  amount  of  business  done  on 
cash  principles,  centering  in  New  York,  reduces  the  means  of  employing  the  laige 
amount  of  cspital  applicable  to  banking  in  this  city,  which  has  not  been  diminished,  in  a 
manner  to  correspond  with  the  immense  curtailment  which  banking  has  undergone  in 
the  interior.  The  traders  who  now  visit  the  city  for  purposes  of  business,  bring  an  unu- 
sually large  amount  of  cash  widi  them ;  so  much  so,  that  the  cash  means  of  the  mer. 
chants  are  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  prosress  of  busineo.    This  is  ^ 
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Loaub — (Condnued.) 

National  Bank, 

City  Bank, 

Leather  Manf.  Bank, 
B'kofStataofN.y. 

PbcBnixBank, 

Bank  of  New  York,. 
Bank  of  Commerce, . 
Mech.  Banking  Asa., 
Butch,  and  DroT.  B*k, 
Seventh  Ward  Bank, 
Tradesmen's  Bank,.. 
Mech.  and  Trad.  B% 
Greenwich  Bank,.... 
Am.  BUchange  Bank, 
Merchants'  £zc.  Bk., 


Jii/y,  1841. 

$1,254,699 

1,221,387 

1,076,557 

2,561,984 

1,387,991 

2,561,984 

4,104,882 

442.224 

1.087,498 

833,118 

767,216 

402,324 

373,176 

1,160,637 

1,129,841 


Janatarw,  1843. 

$1,162,768 

1.060,369 

963,555 

2,509,936 

1.262,247 

2,509,936 

2,539,164 

486,334 

969,351 

677,498 

681,001 

317,058 

290,452 

1,008,164 

1,043,971 


J<k/y.l848. 

$1,237,351 

1,109,982 

1,076,133 

2,710,940 

1,397,380 

2,710,960 

4,476,139 

490,178 

1,006,560 

733,311 

722,667 

376,902 

215,528 

1,374,382 

1,125.332 


Jtnuarf,  1843. 

$1,026,963 

1,106,268 

1.003.607 

2.900,508 

1,171,387 

1.425.802 

2,777,997 

-859,298 

938.660 

713,202 

716.940 

322,223 

209,524 

1.458,904 

1,148,966 


$1,096,437 

1,235,115 

1,092,360 

2,076,038 

1,563,663 

1,280,043 

2,848,265 

415,617 

994,243 

782,440 

727,669 

418,306 

205,463 

2,349,175 

1,538,633 


Total, 

Fulton  Bank, 

$30,975,266  i 

125,957,855  i 

754,118 

860,879 

890,928 

1,316,955 

93.822.880 

428,922 

418,282 

350,014 

288,918 

143,855 

1864J71 

148,573 

271,183 

193,188 

324,923 

275,193 

73,827 

94,780 

46,148 

71.392 

32,878 

32,358 

165,648 

173,385 

$3,401,888 

100,720 

72.402 

91,311 

2394M0 

©9,709,537  i 

^26,593,811  ( 

886.886 

734,739 

833,810 

1,130,902 

93,586,337 

944,582 

353,534 

596,687 

473,385 

256,699 

218,418 

132,774 

786,110 

325,619 

421,353 

1,109,823 

66,805 

133,114 

55,402 

644J27 

54,986 

33,551 

276,490 

108.374 

$6,408,710  i 

200,549 

79,517 

102,739 

488,003 

131.970.000 

1,136.298 

992.084 

941.254 

1,085,137 

North  River  Bank,... 

Chemical  Bank, 

Manhattan  Bank,.... 

Total, 

94,154,873 

2.048.261 

671.615 

1,992.410 

593,649 

756,764 

314,904 

268,914 

1,191.367 

338,896 

1.451.460 

1,530,656 

47,953 

144,275 

76,842 

96,954 

394209 

37,107 

274,188 

124,125 

SPSCtB. 

Bank  of  America,.... 
Mechanics*  Bank,.... 
Merchants*  Bank,.... 
Union  Bank, 

992,992 

3464266 

975,900 

526,514 

251,725 

372,971 

185,938 

332,897 

396,702 

496,442 

430.786 

39,507 

114,062 

47,624 

67,478 

36,263 

51,510 

263,112 

202,725 

$6,294,456 

862.103 

380,519 

649,400 

420,377 

181,207 

247.558 

179,294 

244.653 

232,255 

389,181 

597,037 

>42,913 

130,988 

64,975 

88,183 

38,745 

33,418 

174,294 

148,648 

National  Bank, 

City  Bank, 

Leather  Manf.  Bank, 
B'kofSiateofN.Y. 
Phoenix  Bank, 

Bank  of  New  York,. 
Bank  of  Commerce,. 
Mech.  Banking  Ass., 
Butch,  and  Drov.  B*k, 
Seventh  Ward  Bank, 
Tradesmen's  Bank,.. 
Mech.  and  Trad.  B'k, 
Greenwich  Bank,.... 
Am.  Exchange  Bank, 
Merchants'  Exc.  B'k, 

Total. 

Fulton  Bank, 

$5,280,032 

m  ,955,495 
220^205 

North  River  Bank,... 

89,370 
97.849 

Chemical  Bank. 

Manhattan  Bank,.r.- 

603,025 

Total, 

CiRCDLATIOK. 

Bank  of  America,.... 
Mechanics'  Bank, .... 
Merchants'  Bank,.... 

Union  Bank, 

National  Bank, 

City  Bank. 

Leather  Manf.  Bank, 
B'k  of  State  of  N.Y. 

Fbcenix  Bank, 

Bank  of  New  York,. 


265,630 
356,434 
332,800 
472,782 
180,554 
201,023 
1944246 
256,489 
138,975 
456,578 


9503.673   9870.808  $1,010,449 


380.804 
360.585 
258,854 
350,749 
166,643 
219,136 
214,863 
262,469 
242,623 
505,346 


295,596 
296,755 
239,500 
346,787 
165,694 
169,059 
186,698 
336,033 
183,562 
455,991 


321,365 
289,368 
241,942 
341.356 
181.689 
187.644 
18742U 
210.101 
253.060 
4484238 


344,310 
259,825 
3354^83 
407,056 
223.347 
213,806 
328,668 
338,648 
375,908 
450,129 
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Circulation — (Continued.) 

July,  1643. 

Bank  of  Commerce, .  $190,830 

Mech.  Banking  Aas.,  101,387 

Butch,  and  Drov.  B'k,  21 1,302 

Seventh  Ward  Bank,  134,367 

Tradesmen's  Bank,..  132,312 

Mech.  and  Trad.  B*k,  123,799 

Greenwich  Bank,. ...  98.822 

Am.  Exchange  Bank,  136,316 

Merchants'  £xc.  B'k,  143,043 


January,  1843. 

$174,085 

92,786 

256,475 

105,094 

127,568 

101,279 

76,877 

94,503 

159,330 


July,  1849. 

$201,306 

67,419 

191,161 

114,693 

104,139 

99,515 

49,461 

104,996 

130,010 


January,  1843. 
$204,150 

87,574 
197,913 
120.141 
107,411 
101,027 

44,360 
113,024 
150,064 


^«^«^1843. 
$249,175 
164,655 
274,633 
176,016 
139,787 
110,950 


175,587 
156,479 


Total, 

Fulton  Bank 

$4,265,205    $3,382,721 
217,656 

$3,743,835    $3,058,794 
194,459 

$3,978,219 
269,446 

North  River  Bank.  .. 

175,795 

111,905 

184,847 

Chemical  Bank, 

246,437 

249,010 

276,126 

Manhattan  Bank 

223,163 

286,594 

106,513 

Total, 

$863,051 

$841,968 

$836,931 

1  Defosftes. 
Bank  of  America..  .. 

1,036,219 

1,451,620 

4,259,271 
1,230,300 

Mechanics*  Bank,.... 

834,952 

841,122 

Merchants'  Bank 

1,336,314 

1,268,960 

2.868^33 

Union  Bank, 

676,021 

928,512 

1,304,863 

National  Bank, 

517,101 

512,987 

854,984 

CitvBank 

395,397 

565,732 

778,015 

Leather  Manf.  Bank, 

422,036 

668,901 

598,790 

B'kofStateofN.  Y. 

760,749 

1,432,227 

1,160,079 

PhcBnix  Bank 

678,000 

437,000 

761,114 

Bank  of  New  York,. 

960,496 

1,373,639 

2,070,902 

Bank  of  Commerce, . 

2,119,742 

2,119,742 

1,608,073 

Mech.  Banking  Ass., 
Butch,  and  Drov.  B'k, 

113,150 

177,798 

238,755 

350,744 

404,663 

623,752 

Seventh  Ward  Bank, 

140,701 

1964^89 

302,762 

Tradesmen's  Bank... 

335,029 

368,557 

506,530 

Mech.  and  Trad.  B'k. 

172,968 

194,452 

26M96 
144,564 

Greenwich  Bank 

62,517 

86,877 

Am.  Exchange  Bank, 
Merchantfl*  Exc.  B'k. 

354,693 

523,767 

754,058 
521,044 

314,835 

348,920 

Total, 

$10,327,947 

$13,667,166  $20.7fU<«» 

Fulton  Bank 

347,262 

380,172 

662,060 

North  River  Bank,... 

307,794 

377,396 

581,100 
673,473 
872.836 

Chemical  Bank 

441,303 

456,695 

Manhattan  Bank 

532,051 

549,879 

Total,,.. 


$1,628,410       $1,764,132    $2,689,469 


The  aggregates  of  all  these  twenty.two  banks  are  as  follows : — 


Lqoiu. 

July,  1841, $30,975,266 

Jan.,  1842 29,780,735 

July,  1842, 29,709,537 

Jan.,  1843, 29,579,088 

Aug.,  1843 36,514,332 


$li',956,'357 


15,452,541 
23,475,641 


Sp^ie*  Circulation. 

96,294,456        $4,265,205 
3,905,561  4,245,772 

5,280,032  3,743,835 

7,279,560  4,631,353 

12,965,944  5,308,525 

These  returns  give  a  great  accumulation  of  money;  or,  in  other  words,  a  great  ah. 
sence  of  demand  for  it  in  those  channels  where  it  is  wont  to  find  employment  through 
the  instrumentality  of  banking  institutions.  The  alternations  in  the  amount  of  ^ecie  on 
hand  marks  the  progress  of  business,  perhaps,  more  clearly  than  any  other  feature.  The 
returns  for  July  are  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  a  turn  in  the  exchanges  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  take  place.  It  is  at  that  period  of  the  year  that  the  supplies  of  bills  drawn 
against  the  great  staple  exports  of  the  country  usually  become  exhausted,  and  an  export 
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of  specie  takes  place  in  proportion  to  the  balance  due  abroad  for  goods  imported.  In  the 
year  1841,  this  was  the  case ;  and  in  July  the  rate  of  bills  rose  to  a  point  which  caused 
a  demand  for  specie  for  export ;  and  from  that  period  up  to  the  middle  of  November, 
near  97,000,000  was  exported.  At  that  time,  the  new  crop  began  to  come  forward 
freely,  and  specie  found  its  way  back  again  to  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  to  some  extent, 
prior  to  January,  1842 ;  at  which  time,  however,  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  was  far 
less  than  in  the  previous  July.  In  July,  1842,  the  amount  had  somewhat  increased  ; 
and  since  that  period  the  influx  has  been  laige.  Near  ^I'^iOOO.OOO,  it  appears,  now 
remain  in  the  vaults.  The  deposits  of  the  banks  have  swollen  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  this  accumulation  of  specie.  The  loans  of  the  banks  have  also  increased,  but  by  no 
means  in  comparison  with  the  means  at  their  command.  The  amount  of  capital  actually 
\ying  idle,  consists  in  the  specie  l3ring  in  bank  above  the  ordinary  deposits,  and  may  be 
estimated  at  about  9^,000,000,  and  ia  worth,  on  the  best  paper,  3  to  4  per  cent  per  an. 
num.  This  will  apparently  find  employment  by  being  distributed  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  as  a  circulating  medium,  which  is  much  wanted.  It  would  seem,  from  the  above 
returns  of  the  New  York  banks,  that  but  little  of  the  money  which  has  been  imported 
at  this  port  and  Boston,  has  found  its  way  into  circulation ;  while,  at  New  Orleans,  it  is 
apparent  that  a  large  amount  has  been  distributed.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  lead, 
ing  features  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  for  each  month  since  September,  1642.  In 
our  number  for  October,  1842,  we  gave  a  table  of  the  same  features  since  1830~*we 
have  added  the  amount  of  specie  arrived  at  New  Orleans  from  September  1,  1842,  to 
the  close  of  each  month. 

Banks  of  New  Orleans,  and  Recetpts  of  Specie  at  that  post  from  September  1, 1842, 
TO  the  close  of  each  month. 


CXrtulatwn.       Depoaitt. 


$1,504,661  91,679,039 
3,805,763  1,197,890 
3,744,020       1,057,755 


92,171,859 
3,774,099 
3,661,391 

3,4204^2 
4,100,449 
4,016,619 

iVeis^ssto 

4,161,135 
3,965,243 


Receipts  of 
Specie. 

From  Sept.  1. 


95.257,726 

5,740.176 

7,264,322 

9,347,644 

10,100,858 

10,395,130 


Loant.  Specie. 

1842. 

October, 948,101,210 

November, 38,281,665 

December, 30,632,929 

1843. 

January, 34,628,623       4,586,737       ^16,237 

February, 37,903,518       4,708,810       1,507,410 

March, 31,987,280       4,164,783       1,272,083 

April, 4,717,647       1,317,596 

June, 32,762,313       6,301,415       1,854,000 

July, 32,443,990       6,104,086       1,690,350 

August, 31,695,439       5,858,857       1,248,652 

In  November,  last  year,  when  the  cotton  crop  began  freely  to  come  forward,  the  banks 
resumed  their  payments  in  specie.  Several  of  them,  however,  were  unable  to  maintain 
that  position,  and  subsequently  stopped.  In  December,  there  were  eight  paying  specie. 
Two  more  resumed  in  January,  and  again  stopped  in  March ;  since  which  time,  the 
remaining  six  have  continued  their  payments.  The  loans  oi  the  sound  banks  have  not 
increased  during  the  year,  neither  has  their  cnculation.  In  the  season  during  which  this 
great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  banks,  the  sales  of  produce  at  New  Orleans  have 
been  larger  than  ever  before ;  and,  moving  on  a  specie  basis,  prices  sunk  very  low  in 
April  and  March  last,  but  have  since  recovered  themselves  under  an  effective  demand. 
Exchanges  from  all  points  have,  during  all  that  t  me,  been  in  favor  of  New  Orleans^; 
and,  as  appears  from  the  table,  over  910f3^>^0  have  been  received  there  from  the 
north,  from  Europe,  and  from  Mexico.  Of  this  amount,  9'i*300,000  has  gone  into  the 
vaults  of  the  banks,  and  the  remainder,  96,000,000,  into  general  circulation,  forming  a 
tound  currency.  This  amount  of  specie  is  equal  to  the  highest  active  circulation  ever 
famished  by  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  the  effective  cause  of  the  rising  prices  of 
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produce.  A  laige  portion  of  this  specie  left  New  York  for  the  purchaae  of  cotton,  and 
is  an  actual  remuneration  for  industrial  labor.  Its  effect  is  different  from  bank  paper, 
because  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  is  not  loaned  to  specu* 
latere  who  are  preying  upon  the  community.  The  business  which  grows  out  of  such  a 
state  of  affaire  does  not  create  a  demand  for  money  at  the  purchasing  point.  It  increases 
the  amount  of  money  there.  Formerly,  when  the  fall  business  set  in,  the  Atlantic  banks 
experienced  a  demand  for  money,  because  the  notes  of  country  dealere  were  offered  for 
discount  after  endorsement.  The  business  of  this  fall  has  thus  evinced  the  fact  that 
dealere,  instead  of  giving  notes  for  goods,  pay  the  money  ;  and  the  city  merchants  find 
their  cash  means  increased,  instead  of  diminished,  by  the  progress  of  trade.  The  specie 
which  has  been  drawn  from  Europe  and  New  York  into  the  interior,  for  the  purchase  of 
produce,  finds  its  way  back  to  the  commercial  centre  in  the  purchase  of  goods,  sustain- 
ing  a  regular  and  healthy  circulation.  The  effect  which  this  change  in  the  currency,  and 
manner  of  doing  business  in  the  United  States,  has  upon  the  import  trade  of  the  coun. 
try,  is  apparent,  to  a  fearful  extent,  in  an  ofiicial  table  laid  before  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  showing  the  export  of  British  produce  to  the  United  States  for  seven  yean,  as 
follows : — 


ExFOKTS  OF  British  Produce  to  the  United  States. 


1838 

Cotton  goods, $1,476,267 

Hardware, 661,704 

Iron  and  steel, 634,395 

Linen  goods, 944,589 

Silk         "     348,506 

Woollen  "    1,887,177 

Other  articles, 1,634,122 


1839. 
$1,467,082 

849,660 

801,198 
1,268,823 

410,093 
2,178,645 
1,863,723 


1840. 

$1,123,439 

334,065 

355,534 

9764267 

274,159 

1,077,828 

1,140,757 


1841. 

$1,515,933 

584,400 

626,532 

1,232,267 

306,757 

1,549,926 

716,867 


1842. 
$487,276 
298,881 
394,854 
463,645 
81,243 
892,335 
909,573 


Total, $7,505,760    $8,839,204    $5,223,029  $7,098,642  $3,528,807 

The  year  1842  was,  for  nine  months,  one  of  average  lower  tariff  in  the  United  States 
than  for  twenty  previous  yeare.  At  the  same  time,  prices  were  lower  in  England.  The 
important  reduction  which  has  here  taken  place  in  imports  is  evidently  rather  the  result 
of  a  radical  change  in  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  and  consequendy  of  the 
meaus  of  buying  on  credit,  than  of  any  commercial  regulation.  The  fact  is  evident, 
that  an  expansive  paper  currency  has  a  far  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  foreign 
trade  than  any  other  cause  of  commercial  fluctuations. 

The  New  York  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  law  abolishing  the  office  of 
bank  commissionere,  and  substituting  quarterly  reports  of  all  the  banks,  to  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  comptroller.  The  firet  quarterly  report  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
state  is  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the  returns  made  in  January,  1843 : — 


Banks  of  New  York — January,  1843,  and  August,  1843. 

January. 

Loans  and  discounts, 

**  **  to  Directore,..  >  Atio^AdAat 

to  Brokere,....  \ $52,348,467 

Real  estate, 3,568,725 


$537)07,207 
4,155,775 
1,430,099 
4,063,595 
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Banks  of  New  York — Continued. 

Januarjf. 

BiUfl  of  bankfl  suspended, I 4,888,987 

Duo  from  banks, 7,700,044 


4,906,292 

231,517 

11,728,808 

$113,759,871 

•43,019,571 

4,011,923 

7,912,680 

6,608,663 

631.762 

741,382 

24,679,230 

316,453 

21,340,748 

4,033,385 

570,276 

Total, $93,508,951  $113,765,579 

There  is  a  discrepancy  in  these  totals.    It  is  chiefly  in  the  return  of  the  Bank  of  Udca. 
The  leading  features  of  these  banks  present  a  great  fluctuation,  and  for  a  series  of 
years  have  been  as  follows : — 

Banks  of  New  York  State. 


Capita], 

Profits, 

Circulation,  (old  issue,)... 
**         registered,.... 

Due  the  state, 

Canal  fund, 

Depositors, 

Individuals, 

Banks, , 

Treasurer  United  States,., 
Other  items, 


$93,508,951 

$43,950,137 
4,129,699 

12,031,871 

i;495,888 

19,100,415 

213,411 

12,072,679 

'*46r,44i 


Joniiary, 
1881,.... 
1838,.... 
1837,.... 
1838,.... 
1839,.... 
1840,.... 
1841,.... 
18«e,.... 
1843,.... 

Angoitt, 
1843,.... 


Capital. 

^,555,964 
31,381,461 
37,101,460 
36,611,460 
36,801,460 
58,028,781 
51,630,380 
44,310,000 
43,950,137 


Loam. 


Stocks. 


Specie. 


917,890,406 
21,137.987 
34,198,000 
12,460,653 
19,373,149 
14,290,304 
18,456,230 
13,949,504 
13,031,871 

43,019,5n       58,503,081    13,320,967     14,091.779     10,6i:,940       14,530,643 


•57.689,704 
72,826,111 
79,313,188 
60,999,770 
68,300,486 
67,057,067 
69,230,130 
56,380,073 
53,348,467 


•395,809 
803,159 
1,794.152 
2,795.207 
911,623 
5,464,130 
6,738,000 
10.391,339 
13,446,087 


•2,657.503 
6,234,646 
6.557,030 
4.139,732 
9,355.495 
7,000,539 
6,536,340 
5,339.857 
8,477,076 


Balance 
duoBaiUu. 

•4,310,936 
3,893,314 
2,630,560 
2.035,392 
1,322,158 
1,031,419 
1,302,000 
883,099 
7,771,112 


CXrculatiou.      Vepotitt. 


•19,119,338 
80,088,685 
30,883.179 
15,231,860 
18,370,044 
20,051,334 
90,678,279 
17,063,774 
19,100,415 

94,670,330 

In  1839,  the  laigest  accumulation  took  place  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  It  was  then 
50  per  cent  higher  than  ever  before,  and  is  now  50  per  cent  higher  than  even  then.  A 
great  increase  of  capital  is  evinced  in  the  figures  for  1340,  the  free  banks  being  then 
included.  Nearly  all  the  specie  is  contained  in  the  city  banks,  and  has  been  accumnla. 
ting  there  since  July,  1842,  when  the  import  of  specie  from  abroad  commenced. 

The  gradual  increase  of  the  stock  investments  is  a  marked  feature  in  these  returns, 
and  amounts  to  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  bank  capitaL  At  the  same  time,  a  large  bal. 
ance  appears  due  to  other  banks.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is  due  by  the  city  banks  to 
those  of  other  cities,  particularly  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  There  is  also,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  deposits  of  the  banks,  a  sum  due  the  United  States  government,  as  fol. 
lows: — 

American  Exchange  Bank  to  United  States, $265,102 

Bank  of  America  "        «        ••    2,632,935 

Merchants' Bank  "        "        "    1,135,347 


$4,033,385 
Of  this  amount,  there  is  due  one  of  the  banks,  for  Treasury  notes,  $1,6504^14,  leaving 
a  deposit  by  the  government  of  $2,383,171.  These  have  been  engraved  already,  and  it 
is  designed  to  issue  Treasury  notes  bearing  no  interest,  and  payable  on  demand,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  These  notes,  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,  are  designed  to  be  based 
upon  the  above  specie  deposit,  and  to  circulate  as  a  currency.  There  is  as  yet,  however, 
some  hesitancy  as  to  the  legality  of  the  movement. 
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COMHERCIiL  BEGUIATIONS. 

RATES  OF  COMMISSION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE. 

Recommended  for  general  adoption,  and  allowed  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  when  no  agreement  exists  to  the  contrary. 

ON   FOREiaif    BUSINESS. 

Percent 

Sale  of  merchandise 5 

Sale  or  purchase  of  stocks 1 

Sale  or  purchase  of  specie j^ 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  funds  in  hand ;  on  the  aggregate 

amount  of  costs  and  charges 2} 

Drawing  or  endorsing  bills  in  all  cases 2} 

Vooecio    celling  or  purchasing St\ 

Freight-Procuring u 5 

Collecting  freight  or  general  average 2^ 

Outfits  or  disbursements,  with  funds  in  hand • 2} 

ESffecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the  premium  does  not  exceed 

10  per  cent.,  on  the  amount  insured ^ 

Elffecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent., 

on  the  amount  of  premium 5 

Collecting  dividends  on  stock ^ 

Collecting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts 5 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses 2} 

Receiving  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived  1 

Remittances  in  bills,  in  all  cases ^ 

Landing  and  resbipping  goods  from  vessels  in  distress-^on  the  value 2j 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods  entered  at  the  custom  house^-on  the  value  ....  1^ 

And  on  responsibilities  incurred 2^ 

ON  INLAND  BITSINESS. 

Sale  of  merchandise 2J 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  or  accepting  for  purchases,  without  funds 

or  property  in  hand 2^ 

Sale  or  purchase  of  stock , 1 

Sale  or  purehase  of  speoie ^ 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange,  without  endorsing \ 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bank  notes,  or  drafts,  not  current \ 

Selling  and  endorsing  bills  of  exchange 2i 

Vessels — selling  or  purchasing 2j 

Chartering  to  proceed  to  other  ports  to  load 2^ 

Procuring  or  collecting  freight ^ 2| 

Outfits  or  disbursements 2} 

Collecting  general  average 2} 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the  premium  does  not  exceed 

10  per  cent  on  the  amount  insured ^ 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent 

on  the  amount  of  premium 5 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses 2^ 

Collecting  dividends  on  stocks | 

Collecting  bills,  and  paying  over  the  amount,  or  receiving  and  paying  monies  from 

which  no  other  commission  is  derived 1 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods— on  the  value , , ^ 

The  same  when  entered  for  duty  or  debenture , , 1 

Remittances  in  all  cases,  in  bills i 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  the  guaranty  of  debts  for  sales  on  credit, 
storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred.    The  risk  of  loss  by  fire, 
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wileM  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  tfaef^  and  other  unavoidable  occurrencet,  if 
the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  pro. 
prietor  of  the  goods.  When  biils  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  under  pro. 
test,  for  non^cceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commission  to  be  charged  as  though 
they  were  duly  honored.  On  consignments  of  merchandise,  withdrawn  or  reshipped, 
full  commission  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and 
half  commission  on  the  residue  of  the  value. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT. 
Two  decrees  of  the  Mexican  Government,  establishing  new  duties  on  the  import  and 
export  of  certain  merchandise,  have  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  Washing, 
ton,  (June  3, 1843,)  and  the  following  translations  of  the  principal  articles  are  now  pub. 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  our  merchants : 

Decree  of  Aprils,  1843. 

1.  A  duty  of  six  per  cent  ad  vcUorem  shall  be  paid  on  all  logwood  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Carmen  and  Tobasco ;  all  other  dispositions  reducing  such  duty  being  hereby 
rescinded. 

2.  The  same  duty  shall  be  paid  on  all  exports  of  the  same  article  from  the  other  ports 
of  Yucatan,  as  soon  as  those  ports  have  been  again  brought  under  obedience  to  the 
government. 

3.  The  duties  established  by  the  first  article  shall  be  paid  from  and  after  four  months 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  decree  in  the  capital  of  Mexico. 

Decree  of  AprU  7,  1843. 

1.  During  the  war  now  carried  on  by  Mexico  against  the  rebels  in  Texas,  and  the  dis. 
sidents  in  Yucatan,  the  import  duties,  as  fixed  by  the  tarifi*  of  April  30th,  1843,  shall  be 
increased  twenty  per  cent. 

2.  The  white,  yellow,  and  dyed  cotton  cloths  and  calicoes,  to  which  the  decree  of  the 
2d  of  December,  1842,  relates,  shall  only  pay  the  amount  of  duty  therein  esublished  on 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mines  and  manufacturers,  the  collection  of  such  duty  begin, 
ning  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  subsequent  decree  of  December,  1842. 

3.  The  increase  to  which  the  first  article  relates  shall  go  into  efiect  four  months  after 
the  publication  of  this  decree  in  the  capital  of  the  republic,  with  regard  to  cargoes 
arriving  in  the  ports  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  six  months  after  the  said  publication  for 
those  entering  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  and  the  California  Gulf. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  REGULATIONS  IN  SPANISH  PORTS. 

A  letter  from  Malaga,  of  May  29,  to  a  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  says, — **  We 
have  new  Custom  House  regulations,  which  must  cause  considerable  inconvenience  in 
foreign  commerce — the  let  article,  which  is  the  following,  should  be  made  public  : — 

Shippers  of  goods  in  foreign  countries  shall  present  to  the  Spanish  Consul  duplicate 
notes  (without  alterations)  of  the  goods  to  be  shipped  by  them,  expressing  the  names  of 
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All  these  notes  of  the  sbippen  are  to  be  sealed  up  by  the  consol,  to  be  deli?eied  by 
the  captain  to  the  visit  boat,  on  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination. 

Art.  7.  After  this  register  is  sealed  and  delivered  to  the  captain,  no  reclamation  will 
be  allowed  to  those  interested  in  the  cargo,  though  he  has  a  right  to  have  the  notes 
confronted  with  the  register  or  manifest  formed  from  them  by  the  consul.  Before  closing 
this  register,  notice  shall  be  given  (at  the  Spanish  consulate)  of  the  day  on  which  he  ean 
receive  the  same. 

Art.  10.  The  packet  delivered  by  the  captain  ^all  immediately  be  examined  by  the 
administrator  of  the  custom  house,  to  see  if  there  be  any  signs  of  its  having  been  opened ; 
and,  in  case  it  has,  the  captain  for  this  alone  shall  be  fined  $100. 

Art.  12.  Where  there  is  no  Spanish  consul,  shippers  must  send  their  notes  to  the 
nearest  one,  from  whom  masters  are  to  receive  their  registers — it  being  understood  that 
the  goods  will  not  be  admitted  unless  these  regulations  shall  be  complied  with. 

Art.  14.  There  are  excepted,  caigoes  of  lumber,  staves,  codfish,  hides,  and  coals, 
which  may  be  known  positively  to  come  in  search  of  a  market  and  to  order  of  their 
captains,  but  they  are  nevertheless  to  present  the  cooket  clearance  or  document  which 
may  prove  they  come  from  the  country  of  the  production,  and  that  there  the  goods  have 
been  embarked  of  which  the  cargo  consists,  of  which  the  quantity  must  be  detuiUd 
therein. 

Art.  22.  The  master,  on  admission  to  pratique,  shall  present  his  log-book  to  the  com- 
mandant  of  carabineers,  for  hU  examination  of  it — who  shall  note  thereon  if  the  leaves 
it  contains  are  in  good  condition,  if  any  new  ones  have  been  added  to  or  stuck  in,  dtc 
If  no  log.book  is  kept,  the  roll  of  the  vessel  is  to  be  presented.  If  the  master  refuse,  the 
fine  is  $50,  and  the  vessel  will  not  be  clared  until  the  master  comply,  &c. 


DRAWBACK  ON  MERCHANDISE  PRIOR  TO  THE  TARIFF  OF  1842. 

J.  C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  addressed  a  letter  dated  at  the  Depart, 
ment  at  Washington,  July  31,  1843,  embracing  the  Attorney  Generars  construction  of 
the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  he  fully  concurs : — 

**  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  calling  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the 
construction  given  to  the  15th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  respecting  the  deduction 
of  two  and  a  half  per  centum  from  the  drawback  to  which  goods,  wares,  and  merchan. 
dise  imported  before  the  passsge  of  that  act  were  entitled,  has  received  immediate  con. 
sideration.  As  this  was  the  firat  time  the  question  had  been  presented  for  my  opinion,  it 
became  necessary  to  examine  very  carefully  all  the  laws  heretofore  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject.  Having  done  so,  the  conviction  of  my  mind  was  very  strong  that  the  construction 
of  the  act  heretofore  made  was  erroneous.  But  being  unwilling  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  a  predecessor  without  the  strongest  and  clearest  evidence  of  mistake,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  That  ofiicer  has 
examined  the  subject  very  fully,  and  with  great  ability,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  terms 
of  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  •are  free  from  ambiguity,  and  do  not  authorize  the 
deduction  by  the  collectors  of  the  two  and  a  half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  drawbacks 
allowed  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  before  the  30th  of  Ai)gust,  1842,' 
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ANCHORAGE  DUES  IN  BRAZIL  PORTS. 

Art.  1.  The  anchorage  dues  fixed  by  ]aw  of  23d  October,  1836,  are  now  sabstituted 
by  a  tax  of  3SR.  per  ton,  payable,  one  half  on  entering  and  one  half  on  sailing,  by  all 
merchant  veasela  on  foreign  trading,  with  the  following  reatriciions  : — 

Ships  arriving  in  ballast,  and  going  away  the  same,  will  pay  the  old  anchorage  ;  if 
takingjpargoes,  they  will  pay  half  the  present  dues. 

Ships  entering  to  get  fresh  provisions,  or  in  *'  Franqyia^^  to  try  the  market,  but  do  not 
discharge,  pay  only  the  old  anchorage.  If  they  merely  discharge  part  of  cargo,  pay  only 
half  of  present  dues. 

Ships  entering  under  average  or  in  distress,  pay  nothing  if  they  do  not  discharge — or 
only  discharge  the  necessary  for  repairing. 

Ships  carrying  colonists,  subject  to  some  modifications. 

Ships  entering  three  times  in  one  year,  only  pay  anchorage  dues  the  first  two  voyages. 

The  Government  is  authorised  to  modify  the  impost,  as  soon  as  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  expires,  as  may  seem  most  suitable  for  the  encouragement  of  the  national  ship- 
ping  trade  to  foreign  ports,  or  to  the  whale  fisheries.    The  anchorage  dues  on  foreign 
shipping  may  not  be  increased. 
^  Signed,  VIANNA,  Minister  of  Marine. 

Rio,  June  26,  1849. 

REGULATION  OF  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 
H.  Jessop,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Quebec,  issued  on  the  29ih  of  July,  1843,  the 
following  notice  relative  to  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  by  land  or  inland 
navigation : — ^Notice. — All  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  by  land  or  inland 
navigation,  upon  which  duty  has  been  paid,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  document  under 
the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  at  the  port  where  the  vessel  or  goods  last  arrived  and 
departed  from,  showing  that  the  duties  have  been  duly  paid  thereon.  All  goods  so  im- 
ported  and  entered  to  be  warehoused  at  this  port,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  3  and 
4,  William  IV,  cap.  59,  sec.  38,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  document  under  the  hand  of 
the  proper  officer  at  the  frontier  port,  showing  that  bond  has  been  given  for  the  du« 
**  arrival  and  warehousing  of  such  goods."  And  until  a  reasonable  time  shall  have 
elapsed  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  59,  fi-om  and  after 
the  5th  July,  1843,  all  flour,  salted  pork,  beef,  &c.,  so  imported,  must  be  accompanied 
with  documentary  proof  that  the  said  flour  had  been  actually  and  bona  fide  imported 
previous  to  the  above  date. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  FLOUR  AT  CARTHAGENA. 

FOBEION  AND  NA;TI0RAL  VESSELS  EXEMPT  FROM  TONNAGE  DT7TT. 

Information  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State,  (Washington,  August  8th, 
1843,)  from  Ramm  Leon  Sanchez,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Carthagena,  New  Gre- 
nada,  that,  by  a  law  of  the  Congress  of  New  Grenada,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  April 
last,  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  granting  certain  exemptions  to 
the  city  of  Carthagena,  it  is  provided,  that  from  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1843,  to  the 
31st  of  August,  1853,  all  the  wheat  flour  imported  for  the  express  consumption  of  th« 
city  shall  be  free  of  importation  and  alcabala  duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  ($4  84)  four 
dollars  and  eighty.four  cents  per  barrel  less  than  that  article  pays  at  present,  which^48 
98  20  per  barrel. 

The  same  law  provides  that  all  vessels,  foreign  and  national,  coming  direct  to  the  port 
of  Carthagena  after  the  said  1st  of  September,  1843,  and  for  the  same  period  above  sta. 
ted,  shall  be  exempt  firom  paying  tonnage  duty,  entry,  and  anchorage.  All  other  port 
charges  will  be  exacted  as  heretofore. 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

BUOYS  BEFORE  THE  INLETS  OF  VRIESLAND. 

The  following  are  the  particulara  respecting  the  buos^s  placed  before  the  inlets  of 
Friesland,  (Vriesche  Zeegarten,)  as  notified  by  the  Directors  General  of  Marin^  The 
inlets  of  Friesland  are  now  all  provided  with  buoys — the  northeast  inlet  with  five  buoys, 
as  follows : — 

1.  A  Red  buoy,  placed  outermost  at  the  depth  of  eighty.five  palms  water,  the  Engel. 
man*s  shoal  (Plaat)  w.  s.  w.,  both  capes  on  Schierroonnikoog  in  one  another  s.  w. 

3.  A  Black  buoy,  placed  opposite  the  easterly  point  of  the  reef  in  forty-five  palms  of 
water,  at  the  marks — Liversens,  the  length  of  a  handspike  between  the  Downs ;  the 
small  cape  of  Schiermonnikoog  s.  by  w.  J  w. ;  the  large  cape  on  Engelman's  shoal  8. 
w.  by  i  w. 

3.  A  Black  buoy,  also  opposite  thp  reef,  in  thirty.six  palms  water,  at  the  marks— the 
small  cape  on  Schiermonnikoog  s.'e.  by  s. ;  the  great  cape  on  the  Engelman's  shoal  s. 
w.  by  w.,  the  steeple  of  Temait  being  then  in  a  triangle  with  the  capes  on  the  Engel- 
man's  shoal,  the  large  cape  in  the  middle. 

4.  A  White  buoy,  being  the  first  white  buoy  from  outwards  against  the  flats  of  the 
firm  strand  of  Schiermonnikoog,  in  thirty .siz  palms  water,  at  the  marks— the  steeple  of 
Holwert  San  a  triangle  with  the  capes  on  the  Engelman's  shoal ;  the  small  cape  on 
Schiermonnikoog  s.  w.  by  s. ;  the  large  cape  on  Engelman's  shoal  w.  s.  w.  }  w. ;  this 
buoy  being  then  s.  s.  e.  of  the  outermost  black  buoy. 

'5.  A  White  buoy,  also  against  the  flats  of  the  firm  strand  of  Schiermonnikoog,  in 
thirty.three  to  thirty-siz  palms  water,  at  the  marks — the  steeple  of  Holwert  within,  and 
at  the  largest  cape  on  Engelman's  shoal ;  the  small  cape  on  Schiermonnikoog  s.  e.  by 
s.,  the  steeple  of  Anjum  bearing  then  s.  s.  w.  outward  the  Downs;  this  buoy  being. situ, 
ated  s.  E.  by  s.  from  the  second  black  buoy. 

At  the  northwest  inlet,  formerly  called  the  Middle  Graa^e,  are  placed  eight  baoys,  at 
follows : — 

1.  A  Chequered  Red  buoy  outermost,  in  one  hundred  palms  water,  at  the  marks — 
the  small  cape  on  Engelman's  shoal  s.  by  e.  ;  the  small  cape  on  Schiermoimikoog  s.  s.  |  s. 

2.  A  Black  buoy,  being  the  first  black  buoy,  counted  from  outward,  in  eighty  palms 
water,  at  the  following  mark — the  small  cape  on  Engelman's  shoal  s.  i  e. 

3.  The  second  Black  buoy  in  forty  palms  water,  at  the  marks — the  small  cape  on 
Engelman's  shoal  s. ;  the  small  cape  on  Schiermonnikoog  s.  by  s.  ^  s. ;  this  buoy  bear- 
ing then  E.  s.  e.  from  the  outermost  black  buoy. 

4.  A  third  Black  buoy  in  forty.five  palms  water,  at  the  marks — the  small  cape  on  En. 
gelman's  shoal  s.  s.  w.  J  w. ;  the  small  cape  on  Schiermonnikoog  e.  by  s.  J  s. ;  this 
buoy  bearing  e.  s.  e.  from  the  second  black  buoy. 

5.  A  fourth  Black  buoy  in  ninety  palms  water,  at  the  marks — the  small  cape  on  £!n. 
gelman's  shoal  s.  w.  i  s.,  this  buoy  being  situated  s.  s.  e.  of  the  third  black  buoy. 

6.  A  White  buoy,  being  the  first  outward  buoy,  situate  at  eighty  palms  water,  at  the 
marks — the  small  cape  on  Engelman's  shoal  $.}£.;  the  small  cape  on  Schiermonni- 
koog s.  E. 

7.  A  second  White  buoy  in  forty  palms  water,  at  the  marks — the  small  cape  on  En- 
gelman's  shoal  s.  J  w. ;  the  small  cape  on  Shiermonnikoog  e.  by  s.  i  s. 

8.  A  third  White  buoy  in  fifty.five  palms  water — the  small  cape  on  Engelman's  ahoai 
bearing  s.  8.  w.  }  w. ;  the  small  cape  on  Schiermonnikoog  s.  e.  i  e. 
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SHOAL  BETWEEN  THE  ISLANDS  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO. 
A  late  Bermuda  paper  contains  the  following  letter  from  Andrew  Drew,  commander 
of  Her  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  bearing  date  Demerara,  May  4,  1813 ;  addressed 
to  Vice.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  K.  C.  B.,  &.c. : — 

"  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  brin«  to  your  notice  the  position  of  a  shoal  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  general  chart  for  the  West  ladies,  about  midway  between  the  islands  of  Tobago 
and  Trinidad,  which  is  stated  to  have  not  less  than  six  fathoms  water  upon  it,  and  is 
thought  to  be  an  isolated  rock ;  whereas,  on  our  passage  from  Trinidad  we  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  exploring  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  oontinuous  reef,  extending  from  Browne's 
Point  in  the  southern  pari  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  in  a  s.  s.  w. 
direction,  with  not  more  than  fifteen  fathoms  water  on  any  part  of  it,  but  the  greater  part 
being  from  five  to  eight  fathoms,  the  deepest  water  close  in  with  the  island,  and  upon 
one  point  of  it  we  found  only  twenty-seven  feet,  Browne's  Point  bearing  if.  n.  e.  about 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  from  the  uneven  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  was  plainly 
visible,  I  have  reason  to  suppose  there  may  be  lees  water  than  twenty-seven  feet.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  coral  reef  growing  up,  and  wKich,  in  time,  may  become  extremely 
dangerous  for  vessels  of  a  larger  draught  of  water  navigating  the  channel  between  To. 
bago  and  Trinidad." 

NEW  CHANNEL  INTO  BERMUDA  HARBOR— THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 

TIMLIN'S  NARROWS. 
The  yacht  Dolphin,  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water,  recently  passed  through  this  newly 
opened  passage.  In  consequence  of  the  prevailing  state  of  the  tides,  she  could  not  have 
gone  out  at  either  of  the  other  passages  on  that  or  the  two  following  days,  as  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  Salt  Kettle  and  head  of  the  Line  channels  was  barely  twelve  feet,  while 
Aere  were  sixteen  feet  in  Timlin's.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  not  the  only  advantage 
which  this  new  passage  to  Hamilton  harbor  possesses — winds,  contrary  in  the  others, 
becoming  free  in  this ;  and  its  southern  boundary  is  so  correctly  defined  by  the  point  of 
land  adjoming  it,  that  it  may  be  passed  in  a  starlight  night  without  any  apprehension. 
The  passage  is  also  so  short  that  captains  of  vessels  may,  by  a  little  inspection  of  the 
channel,  carry  their  vessels  through  at  any  time  of  the  day  when  a  pilot  cannot  be  rea. 
dily  obtained,  and  anchor  them  in  the  evening  near  Port's  island,  or  in  the  Great  sound, 
and  be  prepared  to  go  to  sea  at  an  early  boor  the  next  day. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  NAVIGATION. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  Advocate,  that  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  present  superintendant  of  the  Hydrographical  Office,  has 
presented  a  paper  to  the  National  Institute  recommending  that  all  merchant  ships  be 
provided  with  "  chans  of  sailing  directions,"  on  which  shall  be  daily  registered  all  ob. 
servable  fects  relating  to  winds,  currents,  and  other  phenomena  of  importance  and  inter- 
est,  for  the  foundation  of  a  true  theory  of  the  winds.  The  substitution  of  *»  great  circle 
sailing"  for  the  usual  method  of  •*  rumb  sailing,"  particulariy  by  steamers,  is  also  recom. 
mended ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  course  (o  which  navigators  at  all 
times,  in  open  sea,  should  make  the  object  of  their  approximation,  and  this  simply  be- 
cause the  great  circle  is  to  the  sphere  what  a  straight  line  is  to  a  plane-surface. 


BEACONS  IN  THE  FINLAND  AND  RIGA  GULFS. 
Si,  Fetersbttrg,  May  19,  1843. — The  Hydrographic  Marine  Department  has  given  no- 
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COHMERCIil  STATISTICS. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  appears  from  a  return  laid  before  Parliament,  that  the  exports  of  British  goods  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  year  1643,  were  less  in  value  by  the  sum  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  than  they  were  in  any  previous  year  since  1833,  and 
that  they  were  less  by  more  than  one-half  than  the  average  annual  exports  than  the  nine 
preceding  years;  the  average  yearly  exports  from  1833  to  1842  (both  years  inclusive) 
being  of  the  value  of  17,880,000,  whilst  those  of  1842  were  not  of  more  value  than 
£3,528,807.  This  alarming  decline  in  the  largest  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coun. 
try,  says  the  Liverpool  Times,  is  not  confined  to  a  few  or  even  to  several  articles,  but 
extends  to  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  tin  and  tinned  plates,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  during  the  period  referred  to  : — 

The  value  of  the  apparel  and  haberdashery  exported  from  England  to  the  United 
States  in  1833  was  jei27,911 ;  in  1836,  jE;2544269  ;  and  in  1842, 1:81,893.  The  value 
of  the  brass  and  copper  manufactures  in  1833  was  JC158,456 ;  in  1836,  ^£270,028 ;  and 
in  1842,  jC89,952.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  yam  in  1833  was 
jei,733,074 ;  in  1835.  Je2,729,430 ;  and  in  1842,  J64874J76.  The  value  of  the  eardicn- 
ware  in  1833  was  JC221,661 ;  in  1836,  £495,512 ;  and  in  1842,  £168,873.  The  vahie 
of  the  hardware  and  cutlery  in  1833  was  £711,305 ;  in  1836,  £1,318,412  ;  and  in  1842, 
£298,881.  The  value  of  the  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,  in  1833  was 
£415,515  ;  in  1836,  £913,387 ;  and  in  1842,  £394,854.  The  value  of  the  linen  manufac 
tures,  including  linen  yam,  in  1833  was  £832,612 ;  in  1836,  £1,688,012 ;  and  in  1842, 
£463,463.  The  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  in  1833  was  £251,278 ;  in  1836,  £537,040  ; 
and  in  1842,  £81,243.  The  value  of  the  tin  and  tinned  plates  in  1833  was  ^141,259 ; 
in  1836,  9246,378 ;  and  in  1842,  £144,451.  The  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in 
1833  was  £2,289,883 ;  in  1836,  £3,199,998 ;  and  in  1842,  £892,335  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  other  British  and  Irish  goods  in  1833  was  £699,772 ;  in  1836,  £1,025,389 ;  and  in 
1842,  £422,404.  The  total  value  of  the  British  exports  to  America  in  1833  was 
£7,579,699 ;  in  1836,  £12,425,605  ;  and  in  1842,  £3,528,807. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  England  show  a  very  different  result.  The 
import  of  bark  has  increased  between  1833  and  1842  from  18,459  cwts.  to  27,648  cwts. ; 
that  of  salted  beef  from  899  cwts.  to  7,024  cwts. ;  that  of  butter  from  1  cwt.  to  3,769 
cwts, ;  that  of  cheese  from  9  cwts.  to  14,097  cwts. ;  that  of  wheat  from  nothing  to  16,111 
qrs.;  that  of  wheaten  flour  from  35,659  cwts.  to  381,066  cwts. ;  that  of  hams  from  72 
cwts.  to  1,433  cwts. ;  that  of  lard  from  nothing  to  26,555  cwts. ;  that  of  pork  from  1,352 
cwts.  to  13,408  cwts. ;  that  of  rice  from  24,113  qrs.  to  40,450  qrs. ;  that  of  clover  seed 
from  350  cwts.  to  22,632  cwts. ;  that  of  tobacco  from  20,748,317  lbs.  to  38,618,012  lbs. ; 
that  of  cotton  wool  from  237,506,758 lbs.  to  414,030,779 lbs.;  that  of  turpentine  from 
322,486  cwts.  to  408,330  cwts. ;  and  that  of  sheep's  wool  from  334,678  lbs.  to 
561,028  lbs. 

By  the  same  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  of 
cheese  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1842  was — from  Europe,  165,614 
cwtB.;  from  the  United  States,  14,098 cwts.;  from  British  possessions,  46 cwts. ;  total, 
179,748  cwts. 
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legtrded  as  being  otherwise  than  moet  unfavourable  to  the  prospects  of  Elogliah  industry, 
while  the  second  shows  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  turning  against  this  country  in  a 
manner  which  renders  it  doubtful  whether  we  shall  not  shortly  have  to  pay  for  American 
cotton  in  specie  instead  of  goods.  Nothing  but  a  very  great  revival  of  the  demand  for 
English  manufactures  can  save  us  from  this  evil ;  and,  without  a  reform  of  the  American 
tariff,  there  is  very  little  hope  of  any  revival  at  all  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but 
we  must  consent  to  make  liberal  concessions  if  we  wish  or  hope  to  receive  them.** 


COMMERCE  OF  ENGLAND. 
•  Imports  and  Exports. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  by  a  return  on  **  Trade  and 
Navigation,**  just  presented  to  parliament.  Under  the  first  head,  **  Imports  into  the  Uni. 
ted  Kingdom,*'  we  have  an  account  of  the  imports  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  of  the  consumption  of  such  articles,  and  of  the  duties  received 
thereon,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1843,  compared  with  the  imports,  con. 
sumption,  and  receipts  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1843  and  1843,  are  nearly 
the  same :  in  the  former  year  the  quantity  was  2,300,898  quarters ;  in  the  latter  year  it 
increased  to  2,667,944  quarters.  But,  while  there  was  only  this  small  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  wheat  entered,  there  appears  this  remarkable  difference  in  the  amount  of 
duty  received :  in  1843,  the  duty  paid  upon  3,300,898  quarters  of  wheat  was  J£389,865 ; 
in  1843,  the  duty  paid  upon  3,667,944  quarters  was  JC1,113,453.  A  nearly  similar  va. 
nation  is  observable  in  other  species  of  grain. 

In  sugar,  there  has  been  a  material  decrease.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  con. 
sumption,  in  1843,  was  3,065,985  cwt. ;  in  1843,  it  had  fallen  to  3,876,465  cwt. ;  caus- 
ing  a  deficiency  to  the  revenue  upon  this  article  of  between  jC300,000  and  i)300,000. 

The  moat  important  part  of  this  return  is  the  following  table  of  the  relative  amount  of 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture,  in  the  years  1843  and  1843 : — 

184{.  184S. 

Artielei.  Declared  value.       Declared  value. 

Coals  and  Culm, ir675,387  Je735,574 

Cotton  Manufactures, 16,233,510  13,910,084 

"       Yam, 7,366,968  7,753.676 

Earthenware, 600,759  554,231 

GUss 431,936  310,061 

Hardware  and  Cutlery, 1,633,961  1,393,888 

Linen  Manufactures, 3,347,555  3,360,152 

"     Yam, 972.466  1,023,978 

Metals,  viz:— Iron  and  Steel, 2,877,278  2,453,892 

Copper  and  Brass, 1,523.744  1,821,754 

Lead 242,334  357,377 

Tin,  in  bars.  &c.. 86,574  199,911 

Tin  Plates. 368,700  348.236 

Salt, 175,615  206,639 

SUk  Manufactures, 788,894  589.644 

Sugar,  refined, 548.336  439,335 

Wool,  sheep  or  lambs*, 555,620  510,965 

WooUen  Yarn 552,148  573.521 

Manufactures, 5,748.673  6.199.243 

Total  of  the  foregoing  articles, je44,609,358  JB40,738,151 

The  depressing  effect  upon  the  shipping  interest  of  this  state  of  trade,  is  also  illustrated 
in  this  return.  It  appears  that,  in  1842,  the  number  of  ships  entered  inwards  was  21.858, 
and  the  amount  of  tonnage  3,982,129 ;  while,  in  1843,  the  number  of  ships  was  19,675, 
and  the  tonnage  3,655,606. 
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EXPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
A  ]ate  London  paper  gives  an  official  statement  of  the  whole  amount  of  exports  from 
the  British  West  India  colonies,  on  an  average  of  three  years  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  freedom,  and  since  that  event  has  taken  place. 

Quantity  of  produce  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  year  1831  to  1841,  both  in- 

elusive. 

Yean.  Popalation.        Sugar.  Molaases.  Ram.  Coffee.  Cocoa. 

Slaves.  Cwts.  OalUms.  OaUons,  LAa.  Lb». 

1831, 800,000   4,103,800   323,306   7,844,157   20,030,802   1,491,947 

1832, 3,773,450   553,663   4,713,809   24,673.920    618,215 

1833, 3,646,205   686,794   5,109,975   19,008,3-45   2,025,656 

Jipprtntiee*. 

1834, 769,000   3,843,976  650,366  5,112,400  22,081,490  1,360,325 

1835, 3,524,209  507,495  5,453,117  14,855,470  439,447 

1836, 3,601,791  526,535  4,868,158  18,903.426  1,612,304 

1837, 3,306,775  575,657  4,418,349  15,577,888  1,847,145 

1838, 750;000   3,520,676  638,007  4,641,210  17,588,655  2,149,637 

1839 2,824,372  474,307  4,021,820  11,485.675  959,641 

1840. 2,214,764  424,141  3,780,979  12,797,739  2,374,301 

1841 2,151^217  430,221  2,770,161  9,927,689  2,020,298 

**  For  the  year  ending  the  5th  January,  1843,  the  exports  of -eiigar  from  the  British  West 
Indies  to  Great  Britain  was  2,473,715  cwt.,  being  an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of 
328,215  cwt, 

**  Owing  to  the  increased  price  of  sugar,  occasioned  by  the  temporary  diminution  of 
supply — and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  reasons  for  the  belief  that  it  is  only  temporary — a 
rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  took  place ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  sum  received  by  the 
planters  for  this  article,  since  emancipation,  has  not  been  less  than  for  the  larger  crops, 
obtained  by  forced  labor,  during  slavery.  The  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies  from 
the  mother  country,  which,  during  the  latter  years  of  slavery,  amounted  to  JC2,500,000, 
have  since  reached  JC3,500,000  and  JC4,000,()00,  a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  British  manufacturer.'* 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES. 

The  increase  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  great  western  lakes  is  astonishing. 
It  has  from  nothing  run  up,  within  a  few  years,  to  the  annual  value  of  Beventy.five  mS. 
Uon9  of  dollars.  How  few  among  us,  even  of  the  most  sanguine  and  intelligent,  says 
the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  have  kept  pace  with  the  astonishingly  rapid  improve, 
ments  that  surround  them,  and  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the.  startling  truth  that,  the 
value  of  the  present  commerce  of  our  vast  inland  seas  is  but  a  fraction,  if  any,  short  of 
being /our  times  the  amount  of  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1775,  of  the  3,000,000 
inhabitants  then  living  in  the  thirteen  revolting  colonies  ? 

According  to  Pitkin,  the  foreign  trade  of  those  colonies  for  the  six  years  preceding 
1775  was,  on  an  average  : 

Exports, jei,752,142  $7,779,510 

Imports, 2,732,036  12,130,239 

Total, je4,484,178  $19,909,749 

The  official  records  at  Washington,  as  recently  stated  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  show  that  the  trade  of  our  great  lakes 
was,  in  1841 — 

Exports, $32,342,581 

Imports, 33,483,441 

Total,. $65,826,022 
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STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

NEW  JERSEY  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

This  company  (successora  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Transportation)  was  chartered 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  1639,  with  a  capital  of  9500,000.  Its  capital 
18  principally  owned  in  New  York.  The  following  gentlemen  comprise  the  present 
Board  of  DirecroiB,  viz :  Charles  Ovring  Handy,  President ;  Eiisha  Townsend,  Moses  H. 
Grinnell,  Moses  B.  Ives,  and  Richard  S.  Williams. 

No  steamboat  association  in  the  country  has  provided  better  accommodations,  or  have 
been  more  liberal  in  securing  to  the  traveller  between  the  two  commercial  cities.  New 
York  and  Boston,  greater  safety  or  more  comfort. 

The  boats  belonging  to  this  line,  the  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Mobb&ait,  and 
Narraoansbtt,  are  all  comparatively  new,  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and 
after  approved  models.  The  Massachusetts,  commanded  by  Joseph  J.  Corostock,  a  gen. 
tlemanly  and  efficient  officer,  built  by  Brown  &.  Bell,  was  rebuilt^  and  considerably  en» 
larged  and  increased  in  her  speed  and  accotnmodatione  during  the  last  winter.  Her  present 
dimensions  are— length  on  deck,  two  hundred  and  eighty  .two  feet,  thirty.two  feet  beam, 
with  twelve  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  is  capable  of  carrying  over  one  thousand  tons.  Sh« 
has  two  beam  engines,  made  by  James  P.  Allaire,  each  forty.four  inch  cylinder,  nine 
feet  stroke,  with  powerful  engines,  equal  with  twen ty.fi ve  inches  steam  to  eight  hundred 
horse-power.  The  model  is  at  once  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  and  is  considered  as  fine 
a  specimen  of  naval  architecture  as  has  yet  been  produced.  Her  frame  is  of  the  best 
timber,  and  most  thoroughly  fastened,  at  the  same  time  combining  all  the  strength  of  an 
Atlantic  packet  ship,  with  a  grace  and  buoyancy  that  entitle  her  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  fastest  of  the  New  York  steamers,  having  performed  the  distance  from  New  York 
to  Stonington,  (one  hundred  and  twenty.five  miles,)  in  six  hours  and  fiftj^.five  minutes. 
The  arrangement  of  her  cabins  and  decks,  and  the  accommodations  for  passengers,  are, 
throughout,  of  the  most  excellent  and  ample  description ;  designed  to  promote  a  safety 
and  convenience  commensurate  with  the  speed  and  the  size  of  the  boat.  The  ladies* 
cabin,  on  the  main  deck,  (seventy-five  feet  long,)  is  furnished  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  taste  and  comfort  of  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  its  occupants.  Her  main 
cabin  extends,  without  interruption,  the  entire  length  of  the  boat ;  and,  when  viewed 
from  the  extreme  end,  presents  a  most  beautiful  coup  d'ail — appearing  rather  an  immense 
and  magnificent  hall  on  the  land,  than  the  cabin  of  a  steamer.  She  has  a  suite  of  com*, 
modious  state-rooms  on  the  tipper  deck,  and  large  state-rooms  for  families  on  the  guards, 
which,  with  her  cabins,  contain  three  hundred  and  sixteen  permanent  berths,  and  can 
furnish  comfortable  sleeping  accommodation  for  over  five  hundred  passengers. 

There  is  on  the  promenade  deck  an  elegant  saloon  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with 
large  windows  on  the  sides,  affording  a  fine  view  of  surrounding  objects  whenever  the 
weather  is  unpleasant  without.    The  cost  of  the  Massachusetts  was  $150,000. 

The  Rhode  Island,  in  conmiand  of  Seth  Thayer,  one  of  the  earliest  steam-navigaton 
on  the  Sound,  and  a  most  careful,  attentive,  and  faithful  officer,  was  built  by  Brown  & 
Bclk  She  is  two  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  with  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  and 
ten  feet  depth  of  hold,  measuringr  six  hundred  tons.  Her  engine  is  of  great  power 
and  beauty  of  finish,  built  by  Allaire  ;  six-inch  cylinder,  and  eleven  fleet  stroke,  with 
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The  Mohegan,  Captain  Ghaiies  A.  Woolsey,  a  quiet  and  conrteons  officer,  was  built 
by  William  H.  Brown,  in  1839.  She  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  long,  has  twen. 
ty.five  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet  depth  of  hold — measures  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
has  Lighthall's  horizontal,  yertical.beam  engines,  made  by  T.  F.  Secor  &  Co. ;  a  forty, 
three-inch  cylinder,  and  eleven  feet  stroke. 

Although  not  so  large  as  the  other  steamere  of  this  line,  i^e  is  of  great  strength,  and 
beauty  of  model,  and  particularly  distinguished  for  her  admirable  qualities  as  a  teaJfoat^ 
having  been  in  the  Sound  on  the  memorable  night  when  the  **  President"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  and  also  in  a  very  furious  gale  during  the  last  winter;  in  both  instances 
being  the  only  steamer  in  the  Sound,  and  exhibiting  all  the  staunchness  and  buoyancy  of 
the  finest  sea. vessel,  amid  the  commotion  of  wind  and  wave  that  rendered  her  naviga- 
tion  not  a  little  difficult  and  hazardous.  Her  cabins  are  very  neady  and  comfortably 
arranged,  with  about  two  hundred  permanent  berths,  and  accommodations  for  three  bun. 
dred  passengers.    The  Mohegan  cost  $70,000. 

The  Narragansett,  now  undergoing  some  important  improvements,  was  built  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Brown — is  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  with 
twenty-seven  feet  four  inches  depth  of  hold ;  measures  six  hundred  tons ;  horizontal 
engine,  fifty-six-inch  cylinder,  eleven  and  a  half  feet  stroke,  with  twenty.five  pound 
steam,  equal  to  seven  hundred  horse-power.  She  has  a  fine  model,  and  is  distinguished 
for  her  speed.  Her  cabins  contain  two  hundred  permanent  berths;  and,  altogether, die 
can  accommodate  four  hundred  passengers.    Cost  of  the  Narragansett,  $100,000. 


NORWICH  AND  WORCESTER  STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD  LINE 

BETWEEN  NEW  TORE  AND  BOSTON. 

The  New  York  and  Norwich  line  of  steamboats,  connecting  with  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  raihroad  to  Boston,  comprises  the  steamboats  Worcesteb,  Cleopatra,  and 
New  Haven.  The  Worcester,  a  new  and  beautiful  boat,  commanded  by  J.  H.  Vander. 
bilt,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  with  twenty-nine  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold, 
measuring  six  hundred  tons  burthen.  She  is  fitted  with  commodious  state-rooms,  well 
ventilated,  and  has  ample  accommodations  for  four  hundred  passengers.  She  is,  we 
believe,  the  fastest  boat  runing  east  of  New  York.  Captain  V.,  although  but  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  is  the  oldest  steam  navigator  out  of  New  York,  having  been  connected 
with  that  branch  of  navigation  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  In  addition  to  his 
time-Ieamed  experience,  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ateam  engine,  and,  in- 
deed, with  every  part  of  a  steamboat  from  stem  to  stem. 

The  Cleopatra,  J.  K.  Dustan,  master,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  with  twenty, 
four  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  hold.  She  is  fitted  in  a  superior  style,  with  state-rooms  and 
accommodations  for  four  hundred  passengers  ;  in  speed,  nearly  equalling  that  of  the  Wor- 
oester.  The  New  Haven,  a  substantial  and  excellent  sea-boat,  with  comfortable  ac 
oommodations  for  passengers,  is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  twenty.four  feet 
beam,  and  nine  and  a  half  feet  hold.  She  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  winter  boat,  and 
is  mainly  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Worcester  and  Cleopatra  now  form  the  daily  line 
to  Boston,  one  of  which  leaves  pier  No.  1  North  River,  every  evening,  Sundays  excepted, 
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longing  to  thia  line  enter  the  Thames  at  the  harbor  of  New  London,  which  ia  one  of  the 
moat  acceaaible  and  safe  on  the  whole  coast.  A  light.boat  ia  anchored  at  the  month  of 
the  harbor,  thos  enabling  the  steamers  in  foggy  weather  to  enter  it  wiihoat  difficulty  or 
danger.  We  have  never  travelled  over  a  more  pleasant  railroad  track,  (ezoeptiog  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady)  than  that  of  the  Norwich  and  Worceater.  From  Norwich  to 
Boeton  it  paaaea  through  a  succession  of  pleasani  farming  and  manufacturing  villages, 
with  as  rural  and  picturesque  scenery  as  we  seldom  meet  with  on  our  railroad  routes. 
The  conductors  of  the  steamboat  train,  Messrs.  Ham  Sl  Cook,  are  courteous  and  atten. 
live  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  render  the  passage  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  traveller. 
It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  to  the  travelling  public,  that  the  **  Express,**  a  small, 
but  fiist  and  convenient  steamer,  leaves  Norwich  every  morning  after  the  arrival  of  one 
of  the  boata  of  this  line,  for  Sag  Harbor,  returning  in  season  on  the  same  evening  to  take 
the  boat  for  New  York,  or  the  cars  for  Boston. 


THE  STEAMBOAT  KNICKERBOCKER. 

This  beautiful  steamer,  belonging  to  the  "  People*s  Line,**  a  description  of  which  was 
given  in  the  August  number  of  this  Magazine,  made  her  first  trip  from  New  York  to 
Albany  on  Friday,  the  18th  ultimo.    The  passage  was  performed  as  follows : — 

Houn.         Ifinntfls. 

Left  Slate  Prison  Dock,  New  York, 2  05 

Passed  Yonkers, 18  miles,  a  55 

"        Ca!dwell*8, 44    "  4  11 

"       West  Point, 52    "  4  35 

"       Newburgh, 60    •*  5  03 

**       Poughkcepsie, 78    "  5  49 

••       Catskill, 115    "  7  43 

"       Hudson, 120    "  7  57 

"       Albany 150    *•  9  55 

Deducting  detentions^  as  stopping  for  the  steamboats  Troy  and  Columbia,  in  expects, 
tion  of  receiving  the  Mayor,  and  other  guests  from  Albany,  and  for  repairing  the  blower, 
engine,  seventeen  minutes,  her  running  time,  from  dock  to  dock,  was  but  seven  hours 
and  thirty.three  minutes.  Altogether,  she  forms  one  of  the  finest  models  of  naval  archi. 
tecture  we  have  seen,  and  in  speed  she  is  probably  unsurpassed.  The  taste,  comfort, 
and  ease  of  the  traveller,  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  her 
construction.  Her  commander,  A.  P.  St.  John,  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  ef. 
ficient  officers  on  the  Hudson  river ;  and  his  chief  assistants  in  the  management  of  the 
boat,  Mesbrs.  Ackers  and  Haughton,  are  not  wanting  in  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
the  discharge  of  their  varied  duties. 


MERCHANDISE  TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE  BOSTON  AND  WORCES- 
TER RAILROAD. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Boeton  Daily  Advertiser,  conducted  by  Nathan  Hale,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  that  the  quantity  of  mer. 
chandise  which  was  transported  on  that  railroad  during  the  six  months  ending  on  the 
31st  of  May  last,  was  32,723  tons,  6  cwt.;  of  which  19,231  tons,  10  cwt.,  consisted  of 
merchandise  transported  upwards  firom  Boston,  and  13,491  tons,  16  cwt,  of  merchandise 
brought  to  Boston.  Of  this  amount,  9,841  tons  consisted  of  merchandise  transported  on 
the  Boeton  and  Worcester  railroad  alone ;  of  which  7,971  tons,  19  cwt.,  consisted  of 
merchandise  conveyed  upwards  from  Boston — ^20,143  tons,  19  cwt,  were  conveyc^d  to  or 
from  the  Western  railroad,  and  2,738  tons,  7  cwt.,  conveyed  to  or  from  the  Norwich  and 
Worceater  railroad.    The  amount  of  merchandise  downward,  from  die  Western  railroad 
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to  Boeton,the  ^eater  part  of  which  was  brought  from  Albany,  waa  10,793  tona,  17  cwt., 
in  which  were  included  16,911  barrels  of  flour.  Of  the  quantity  transported  to  or  from 
the  Norwich  railroad,  about  one-half  consisted  of  merchandise  conveyed  directly  to  or 
from  New  York.  In  the  downward  transportation  from  the  Western  road,  there  was 
an  increase,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  of  about  6,000  tons. 
The  upward  transportation  to  that  road  was  of  about  the  same  amount  as  in  the  former 
period,  viz :  9,351  tons,  2  cwt.  The  whole  transportation  in  the  six  months  ending  May 
91, 1842,  was  26,612  tons,  15  cwt  Increase  in  the  six  months  of  the  present  year,  6,110 
tons,  1 1  cwt  In  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  road  in  the  last  six  months,  there  was 
a  slight  diminution  compared  with  those  of  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 


THE  GREAT  BRITAIN  STEAMSHIP. 

This  magnificent  vessel,  which  was  launched  recently  at  Bristol,  is  composed  entirely 
of  iron,  and  is  the  largest  ever  built  sinoe  the  dajrs  of  Noah.  There  are  no  paddle- 
wheels  or  boxes,  the  Arohimedean  screws  being  used.  Her  burthen  is  three  thousand  six 
hundred  tons,  being  two  thousand  tons  more  than  that  of  the  Great  Western.  She  will 
be  propelled  by  engines  of  one  thousand  horsepower  combined.  The  following  are  her 
dimensions : — Length  from  figurehead  to  tafirail,  three  hundred  and  thirty.two  feet ; 
length  of  keel,  two  hundred  and  eighty.nine  feet ;  extreme  width,  fifty  feet  six  inches. 
She  has  four  decks — the  upper  deck  is  flush,  and  is  three  hundred  and  eight  feet  long. 
The  second  deck  consists  of  two  promenade  saloons,  the  aA  one,  or  first,  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  six  inches  by  twenty.two  feet,  and  the  forward,  or  second  class,  sixty..seven 
feet  by  twenty^ne  feet  nine  inches.  The  third  deck  consists  of  the  dining  saloons,  die 
grand  saloon  measuring  ninety^x  feet  six  inches,  and  the  second  class  sixty.one  feet  by 
twenty.one  feet  eight  inches.  The  whole  of  the  saloons  are  eight  feet  three  inches  high, 
and  surrounded  by  sleeping.berths,  of  which  there  are  twenty^ix  with  single  beds,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  containing  two,  giving  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  berths.  This 
large  number  is  exclusive  of  the  accommodation  which  could  be  prepared  on  the  nu. 
merous  sofas.  The  fourth  deck  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  cargo,  of  which  one 
thousand  two  hundred  tons  will  be  carried,  in  addition  to  one  thousand  tons  of  coal.  The 
forecastle  is  intended  for  the  ofiicers'  and  sailors*  messjt>oms  and  sleeping-berths,  with 
the  sail.rooms  underneath.  The  engine  and  boilers  occupy  a  space  of  eighty  feet  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  vessel.  The  engine-room  and  the  cooking  establishment  are  situ- 
ated  in  this  part  of  the  ship.  There  are  three  boilers — these  are  heated  by  twenty-four 
fires,  and  will  contain  two  hundred  tons  of  water.  There  are  four  engines,  of  two  bun. 
dred  and  fifty  horsepower  each,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  seven  feet  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter.  She  is  fitted  with  six  masts,  the  highest  of  which  is  seventy.four  feet  above 
deck.  The  quantity  of  canvass  carried  will  be  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
square  yards.  She  is  fitted  with  the  patent  wire  rigging.  The  hull  is  divided  into 
four  water-tight  compartments,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  consumed  will  be  about  sixty 
tons  per  day.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  iron  have  been  used  in 
her  construction,  and  that  of  the  engine  apd  boilers.  The  draught  of  water,  when  ladei^, 
will  he  sixteen  feet,  and  the  displacement  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  tons.  The 
plates  of  the  keel  are  from  one  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  other 
plates  about  half  an  inch  thick.  She  is  double.rivetted  throughout — ^the  ribs  are  formed 
of  angle  iron,  six  inches  by  three  and  a  half  inches  by  half  an  inch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  seven-sixteenths  thick  at  top.  The  mean  distance  of  the  ribs  is  fourteen 
inches  from  centre  to  centre.  All  these  ribs  vrill  be  doubled — the  distance  b  then  in. 
creased  to  eighteen  and  twenty.one  inches.  The  ship  is  fitted  with  very  powerful 
pamps,  which  can  throw  oflf  seven  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  BRAZILS  AND  THE  HANSE  TOWNS  IN  1842. 

The  following  statement  of  the  trade  between  Brazil^  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  Ham- 
borgh  and  Bremen,  for  the  year  1843,  is  derived  from  Brazilian  official  documents  : — 

Arrived  from  Hamboigh,  in  the  different  ports  of  the  Empire,  66  vessels,  measuring 
19,192  tons,  with  791  men  as  crews  and  124  passengers,  of  which  31  Hambnrgere,  22 
Danes,  5  Swedes,  7  Bremen,  Lubec  and  Prussia,  1  English,  with  caigoes  of  an  official 
value  of  $1,6184^17.  The  exports  to  Hamburgh  were  effected  m  119  vessels,  measur. 
ing  38,808  tons  and  1480  men,  of  which  65  loaded  at  Rio  Janeiro,  35  at  Bahia,  10  at 
Pemambuco,  9  at  Maranham  and  Rio  Grande.  Of  these,  33  were  Hamburgers,  34 
English,  23  Danes,  17  Swedes,  10  Bremen,  Dutch  and  Prussian,  3  French,  3  Portu. 
guese,  2  Russian,  2  American,  2  Austrian,  119 ;  with  caigoes  of  an  official  value  of 
97,734,201,  showing  an  export  in  favor  of  Brazil  of  no  less  than  $6,615,938.  This  Ex- 
port consists  of  244,349  bags,  155  bbls..  Coffee ;  22,209  chests,  3,843  bbls.,  bags,  boxes 
Sugar;  56,934  pieces  Hides ;  1,171  bales  Cotton;  1,146  bags  Cocoa;  298,746  Cocoa 
Nuts ;.  besides  Jachranda  Wood,  Caoutchouc,  Roll  Tobacco,  Balsam  Copavai,  Sareapa. 
pariUa,  6lc.  Arrived  from  Bremen,  13  ships,  2,677  tons,  125  men,  of  which  3  Ameri. 
can  vessels  and  13  ships  sailed  to  Bremen,  2,966  tons,  139  men,  of  which  1  American, 
value  of  export  $846,700;  import  $80,868. 


AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRIZE. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Morlaix,  a  port  on  the  north  coast  of  Brittany,  in  the 
deparment  of  Finisterre,  Frauce,  have  been  occupied  recently  with  the  fact,  alleged  to 
threaten  total  ruin  to  the  agriculture  of  that  district,  that  the  Americans  are  introducing 
into  their  country  butter,  equal  and  even  superior  to  the  home  manufactured  article, 
salted  provisions,  beeswax,  clover  seed,  and,  in  fine,  almost  all  the  products  of  France 
itself,  which  they  manage  to  deliver,  duties  paid,  at  the  principal  commercial  points,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  home  producers  can  furnish  them.  A  representation  is  proposed 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  French  Government,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  imposition  of  in- 
creased duties  on  American  products.  The  wine  growers  are  protected  by  heavy  duties 
on  foreign  wines,  and,  although  the  conunercial  interests  of  the  wine-growing  provinces 
are  opposed  to  those  of  the  Low  Breton  country,  the  Bretons  argue,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  accord  to  all  an  impartial  exercise  of  its  favors. 


BANGOR  HAT  TRADE. 
The  Bangor  Whig  says,  there  is  an  establishment  in  Bangor  which  manufactures 
eighteen  hundred  tarpaulin  hats,  of  excellent  quality,  a  month,  and  employs  in  the  busi^ 
neas  about  forty  penons,  many  of  them  females,  who  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  chiU 
dren  comfortably  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  good  education. 


FRENCH  WHALE  FISHERIES. 
It  was  stated  recently  by  one  of  the  French  ministers  (Guizot,)  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  that  the  French  whale  fisheries  were  declining,  "  becaute  it  had  do  protection, 
or  friendly  ports."    The  bounty  paid  by  the  government  to  whalemen  in  1839  was 
966,000  francs ;  in  1840,  623,000  francs. 

25* 
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TEST  OF  ADULTERATED  SUGAR. 
A  Mr.  Kuhlman,  says  the  New  Orleans  Bee»  an  eminent  chemist  of  Lille,  has  dis- 
coTored  a  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  cane  or  beet  root  sugar,  by  an  admixture 
of  sugar  from  potatoes  or  grapes.  The  process  is  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
not  only  of  refiners,  but  of  consumers,  and  is  effected  by  the  test  of  potass.  In  trying 
this  test^  the  potato  or  grape  sugar,  on  being  heated  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potass, 
turns  to  a  black  brown,  while  that  from  the  cane  or  beet  root  undergoes  no  change  of 
color  at  all.  By  this  means  the  minutest  quantity  of  surreptitious  ingredients  will  be 
discovered. 


THE  GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION, 
The  great  tariff  league,  is  increasing  in  strength  and  efficacy.  Its  members  have  one 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  an  uniform  specie  currency,  in  addition  to  the 
tariff.  The  league,  through  Prussia,  has  already  engaged  in  foreign  negotiations,  espe. 
cially  with  China  and  Brazil.  It  is  true  the  confederation,  as  such,  has  no  authority  to 
conclude  commercial  treaties ;  but  an  understanding  exists  with  Prussia,  and  this  great 
power  can  conclude  them.  The  Germans  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  concluding  one 
with  Brazil,  and  as  sanguine  that  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  both  countries. 


LARD  OIL  AND  STEARINE  CANDLES. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  gives  a  simple  way  of  separating  the  Elaine  (lard  oil)  from 
the  Stearine,  as  follows : — 

Take  one  hnndred  pounds  of  tallow  or  lard  and  boil  it  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes  with 
four  gallons  of  water,  to  which  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  have  been  added.  Then 
pour  it  into  a  tub  and  let  it  cool.  When  the  lard  has  become  hard,  after  two  or  three 
days,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  mass  is  more  compact  than  usually,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  fluid  lard.  It  is  then  put  into  a  cloth  and  pressed,  when  the  Elaine  (oil)  will  be  sepa. 
rated,  and  the  Stearine  remain  in  the  cloth. 


CORNSTALK  SUGAR. 
Mr.  S.  Baldwin,  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  details  his  experience  in  making  sugar 
from  cornstalks  last  season.  The  expressed  juice  indieated  9  per  cent  of  saccharine 
matter  by  the  saccharometer,  and  one  gallon  produced  more  than  one  pound  of  sugar, 
which  is  more  than  is  usually  made  from  the  cane.  From  want  of  experience  he  failed, 
as  most  others  have  done,  in  making  the  syrup  granulate ;  but  the  molasses,  which  did 
not  granulate,  was  a  most  excellent  article  for  family  use,  of  a  most  delicious  flavor,  and 
was  found  to  be  very  wholesome. 


PROFITS  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  New  England  railroads  have  paid  since  their  completion  6  to  8  per  cent;  several 

other  roads,  6  and  7  per  cent.    The  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  of  fifteen  and  a  half  miles, 

costing  about  $1,100,000,  paid  in  1840,  7  per  cent  on  that  enormous  outlay.    The  Utica 

and  Schenectady,  and  Syracuse  and  Utica,  pay  10  to  12  per  cent.    The  stock  of  the 
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h — The  Denatcheg  of  Hernando  Cortes,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico^  addrened  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  F.,  written  duiingthe  Conquest,  and  containing  a  narrative  of  its 
events.  Now  first  translated  into  English  from  the  original  Spanish,  with  an  Intro* 
duction  and  Notes  by  Georoe  Folsom,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  New  York  Histo. 
rical  Society,  etc.    New  York  :  Wiley  &,  Putnam.    1843. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  a  narrative  of  toil  and  adventure,  addressed  by  the  cele. 
brated  conqueror  of  Mexico  to  his  sovereign,  replete  as  it  is  with  romantic  interest,  should 
hitherto  escape  the  notice  of  an  English  translator.  Written  amidst  the  scenes  described, 
says  the  American  translator,  in  a  tone  of  honest  sincerity,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  truth,  which  none  have  ever  attempted  to  gainsay,  these  letters  after  being  published 
separately  as  they  were  received  in  Spain,  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  and  forgotten, 
when  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  original  editors  had  disappeared  from  the  public  eye.  The 
volume  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  furnishes  the  only  authentic  and  complete  history  of 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  Spaniards,  which  forms 
one  of  those  romantic  episodes  in  historic  narrative  that  give  color  to  the  saying  that 
**  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.*'  It  undoubtedly  forms  the  most  important  data  for  the 
great  work  of  Prescott,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  the  Harpers,  and  all  who  con. 
template  the  perusal  of  that  work  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  induced  to  look  into  the 
conqueror's  own  account  of  his  discoveries  and  conquests. 

H^—Clement^  Customs  Guide  for  1842  and  1843.  London :  Smith  Sl  Elder.  New 
York:  J.  A. Sparks.     1843. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  British  customs,  by  their  number  and  the  variety  of 
objects  to  which  they  apply,  affect  extensively  the  operation  of  the  commerce  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  with  England,  and  an  acquaintance  with  them,  as  much,  at  least,  as  concern 
the  American  merchant  and  shipmaster,  appears  to  us  quite  indispensable.  The  volume 
before  us  (of  about  380  pages)  contains  copious  extracts  of  the  laws,  with  tables  of  the 
duties  payable  upon  goods  imported  and  exported ;  the  customs  and  excise  bounties  and 
drawbacks,  the  excise  duties,  tonnage  duties,  and  counteracting  duties  between  Eng. 
and  and  Ireland,  the  Russia  company  dues,  and  the  orphan  dues  payable  upon  wine  im. 
ported  into  London ;  as  well  as  the  duties  payable  upon  goods  imported  into  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  British  possessions  ih  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &.c.  The  volume  em- 
braces  also  a  list  of  the  warehousing  ports,  and  the  description  of  goods  allowed  to  be 
warehoused  at  each  port ;  constructed  tables  of  all  articles  allowed  to  be  shipped  as 
stores,  and  every  regulation  applicable  thereto.  In  an  appendix  we  are  furnished  with 
an  alphabetical  arrangenient  of  the  different  articles  of  merchandise,  showing  the  places 
of  their  growth,  and  production,  the  countries  from  whence  they  are  imported,  as  well  as 
the  tares  and  allowances  granted  on  the  same,  etc. 

3. — Lectures  on  MagdaUnism :  tto  nature,  extsnt,  effects,  guilt,  causes,  and  remedy* 
By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.    Delivered  and  published  by  special  request  of  forty  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  and  eleven  hundred  fellow.Cbriatians.    First  American,  fi-om  the 
second  Glasgow  edition.    New  York :  J.  S.  Redfield.    1843. 
An  excellent  little  work  on  a  delicate  subject,  but  discussed  with  great,  eloquence 
and  in  such  chaste  language  as  to  offend  no  one.    The  low  wages  paid  woman  for  iter 
labor,  seems  to  us  the  most  prolific  cause  of  prostitution ;  and  we  have  no  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  evil  essentially  mitigated  until  an  entire  revolution  is  effected  and  justice  is 
done  to  her,  and  her  rights  more  generally  acknowledged  and  respected.    We  want  a 
few  more  Matthew  Careys,  to  stir  up  the  sluggish  philanthropy  (justice  7)  of  the  time  on 
this  subject. 
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4d — Lectures  on  the  AppUeation  of  Chemietng  and  Geology  to  Agrieuitwre.    Part  9. 

On  the  Inorganic  Elements  of  Planta.    By  Jamss  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S., 

etc.    New  York  :  Wiley  6l  Putnam. 
5. — Leeturee  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.    Part  3.    On  the  Improvement 

of  the  Soil  by  Mechanical  Means,  and  by  Manures.    By  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  etc. 

New  York  :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  application  of  science  to  agriculture  in  England,  has  produced  results  that  to  the 
uninitiated  are  truly  astonishing.  The  science  of  agricoliure  is  the  science  of  all  sciences, 
the  art  of  all  arts.  The  crown  stone  of  commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts ;  and  it  is 
but  common  justice  that  art  and  science  should  give  back  somewhat  of  the  manifold 
benefits  they  have  received  of  her  abundance.  The  works  of  Johnston  before  us  have 
contributed  immensely  to  the  progress  of  enlightened  husbandry  in  England,  which  is  at 
least  thirty  years  in  advance  of  ihe  agricultural  culture  of  the  United  States.  We  there- 
fore  hail  the  republication  of  these  works  in  this  country,  as  an  era  in  the  growth  of 
sound  and  useful  information  on  a  subject  so  deeply  identified  with  the  future  progress 
of  the  nation,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  physical,  and  we  might  say,  the  moral  well-being 
of  our  people.  These  works  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  who  owns  or 
cultivates  an  acre  of  land,  or  who  makes  the  least  pretence  to  the  appellation  of  fiinner. 

6, — Productive  Farming;  or  a  Familiar  Digest  of  the  recent  Discourses  of  Liebig, 
Johnston^  Davy^  and  other  celebrated  writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry;  showing  how 
the  Results  of  English  Tillage  might  be  greatly  augmented.  By  J.  A.  Smith.  New 
York :  Wiley  &  Putnam,    1843. 

Liebig,  the  learned  German  professor,  has  efifected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  phys- 
iology  of  vegetation,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  his  discourses  presented,  as  in  this  little 
volume,  in  a  style  free  from  difficulty,  condensed  and  separated  from  such  portions  of 
his  work  as  would  only  bewilder  ordinary  readers.  The  great  merit  of  **  Productive  Farm, 
ing"  is  the  presentation  in  a  condensed  form  to  the  industrious  farmer  all  the  more  im- 
portant  pans  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject,  in  a  form  less  repulsive,  because  leas 
learned,  and  consequently  more  generally  intelligible. 

7. — Celebrated  Trials  of  all  Countries^  and  remarkable  cases  of  Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence, Selected  by  a  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Philadelphia:  Carey  & 
Hart.    1843. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  nearly  six  hundred  closely  printed  psges,  done  up  in  paper  cov. 
ers,  printed  on  miserable  paper,  (a  necessary  evil,  that  must  be  endured  by  the  lovers  of 
cheap  literature,)  and  embracing  a  great  number  of  celebrated  trials  for  murder,  forgery, 
poisoning,  assassination,  treason,  piracy,  adultery,  libel,  rebellion,  witchcraft,  and,  in 
short,  all  sorts  of  crimes — crimes  that  should  not  even  be  named  in  a  Christian  commu. 
nity — and  all  for  fifty  cents ;  cheap  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  trials  have  been 
collected  from  all  the  best  sources  which  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  this  country 
afford,  embracing  also  many  recent  cases  furnished  exclusively  by  the  London  Annual 
Register.  The  cases  of  conviction,  sentence,  and  execution  on  circumstantial  evidence 
are  numerous  and  interesting,  and  should  be  duly  heeded  by  humane  judges  and  juries. 

8.— TA«  Communicants  Companion.    By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.    With  an  Intro. 

ductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  various  denominations  of  Christians  who  relish  the  symbols  and  forms  of  religion, 
to  whom  Baptism  and  the  Supper  are  beautiful  and  speaking  words  of  blessed  signifi. 
cance,  will  find  this  work  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  a  great  help  to  them  in  the  per. 
formance  of  a  time-honored  custom  of  the  church. 

9.^ — Birds  and  Flowers^  and  other  Country  things.    By  Mart  Howxtt.    Boston :  Wm. 

D.  Ticknor. 

This  volume,  written  among  birds  and  flowers,  will  serve  to  convey  to  many  a  heart  a 
relish  for  the  enjoyment  of  quiet,  country  pleasures ;  a  love  for  every  being  created,  and 
that  strong  sympathy  which  must  grow  in  every  pure  heart  for  the  great  htmian  family. 
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lO^^Antml*  €nd  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and  StaU  in  the  Olden  2Yme.    By 

JoHJi  F.  Watsom,  E»q.    New  York  :  Barker  &,  Crane. 

We  have  before  us  a  few  pages  of  a  new  work  bearing  the  above  title,  by  an  author 
already  favorably  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  rare  old  chronicler  of  bygone 
times,  by  his  interesting  antiquarian  researches  into  our  early  history  ;  to  those  who,  per. 
chance,  may  never  have  heard  of  him  or  bis  works,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  he 
has  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  an  honorary  member  of  the  historical  societies  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  degreee^  which,  are  only  conferred  upon  those  whose 
merit  has  entitled  them  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  such  distinguished  associations. 
The  work,  properly  speaking,  is  an  enlaigement  of  what  was  formerly  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Olden  Time  Researches  of  New  York  City  and  State,"  a  small  duodecimo 
volume  of  about  200  pages,  and  long  since  out  of  print ;  we  have  only  to  add  that  the 
forthcoming  work  will  contain  four  or  five  times  more  reading  matter,  making  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  to  be  illustrated  with  thirty  entirely  new  pictorial 
embellishments,  and  the  whole  fiirnished  to  subscribers  at  two  dollars  per  copy,  payable 
on  delivery. 

The  publishers  contemplate  putting  the  work  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  can  be  obtained  to  warrant  them  in  the  undertaking.  Sabscription  lists 
are  now  open  at  their  store.  No.  158  Pearl  street,  and  also  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mercan. 
tile  Library  Association  ;  we  invite  all  those  of  our  friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  such 
matters  to  call  and  examine  the  prospectus  in  detail,  and  then  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  work  is  not  deserving  the  patronage  of  every  New  Yorker. 

11. — The  Naturaliefs  Library^  containing  scientific  and  popular  descriptions  of  Man^ 
Quadrupeds^  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Compiled  from  the  works  of  Cu. 
vier,  Griffith,  Richardson,  Geofiroy,  Buffon,  Goldsmith,  Shaw,  Montague,  Wilson, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Audubon,  and  other  writers  on  Natural  History.  Arranged  accord, 
ing  to  the  classification  of  Stork.  Edited  by  A.  A.  Gould.  With  four  hundred  En. 
gravings.    8vo.  pp.  880.    New  York  :  E.  Kearney.    1843. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  translation  of  Buffon,  under  the  title  of  **  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature,**  was  almost  the  only  work  in  popular  use.  Even  when  its  utter 
want  of  accuracy  and  adaptation  to  the  improved  state  of  natural  science  was  generally 
known  and  acknowledged,  it  still  continued  to  be  reprinted,  and  was  probably  the  in. 
strument  of  disseminating  as  much  error  as  truth.  A  successful  attempt  is  made  in  the 
present  volume  to  compile,  firom  the  several  excellent  works  which  have  recently  ap. 
peared  in  Europe  and  America,  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  body  of  popular 
and  scientific  Zoology  than  has  heretofore  appeared  in  any  form  accessible  to  common 
readers.  The  classification  of  Stork,  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier,  is  adopted  in  the  pres. 
ent  volume ;  and  although  it  embraces  scientific  names  and  descriptions,  yet  these  are 
made  to  occupy  as  little  compass  as  possible,  and  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  in 
the  form  of  notes,  thus  rendering  the  book  acceptable  to  the  scientific  student  and  the 
general  reader.  Interspersed  throughout  the  volume  are  lively  and  entertaining  sketchea 
of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  and  the  compiler  has  evidently  ttimed  over  a  large 
number  of  books  of  travels  in  Wrch  of  their  illustrative  traits.  The  great  abundance 
of  useful  and  entertaining  matter  contained  in  its  pages,  will  amply  repay  the  reader  for 
the  time  spent  in  its  perusal. 

12.^TAe  Irish  SkeUh.Book,    By  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  author  of  the  **  Yellowplush 
Correspondence,**  etc.    With  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  drawn  by  the  author. 
New  York:  J.  Winchester,  New  World  Press. 
A  very  amusing  book,  **  running  over  with  fiin  and  fi^lic.**    The  author  travels  Ire. 

land  all  over,  and  describes  scenes,  characters,  and  events  with  a  ready  and  graphic  pen. 

His  style  is  eminently  efiective,  and  deep  pathos  often  relieves  the  quaint  and  original 

humor.    It  belongs  to  the  class  of  cheap  publications.    Price,  37}  cents. 
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l3,--^unn*9  Domestic  Medieiru,  or  Poor  Man's  Friend  in  the  hours  of  affliction^  pain^ 
and  sickness.  This  book  points  out,  in  plain  language,  free  from  doctors'  terms,  the 
diseases  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  latest  and  most  approved  means  used 
in  their  cure,  and  is  intended  expressly  for  the  bene6t  of  families.  It  also  contains 
descriptions  of  the  medicinal  roots  and  herbs  of  the  United  States,  and  how  they  are 
used  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Arranged  on  a  new  and  simple  plan,  by  which  the  prac 
tice  of  medicine  is  reduced  to  principles  of  common  sense.  New  York  :  Saxton  d& 
Miles.    1843. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  large  octavo  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages,  that  has,  we  are 
informed,  gone  through  eleven  editions,  and  sold  to  the  extent  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  copies.  It  is  recommended  by  a  great  number  of  the  regular  profession,  as 
containing  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  United  States,  the 
remedies  employed;  as  a  valuable  assistant  to  families  in  any  sudden  emergency,  and  in 
all  situations  where  regular  professional  attendance  cannot  be  commanded.  It  is  cer- 
tainly written  in  a  very  perspicuous  style,  divested  of  most  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
profession,  and,  we  should  think,  a  safe  book  for  families  who  adopt  the  Alopathio,  or 
regular  practice.  It  is  printed  on  a  large,  clear  type,  a  refreshing  circumstance  at  a 
time  when  we  are  flooded  with  cheap  eye-weakeners  and  sighudestroyen,  in  the  shape 
of  light  and  trashy  pamphlets. 

14. — A  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet :  with  observations  on  Dietetical  Regimen^  suited 
for  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  organs;  and  an  account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  metropolitan  and  other  establishments  for  paupers,  lunatics, 
criminals,  children,  the  sick,  etc.  By  Jonath^  Perbira,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  and  L.  S. 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  etc.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Lee, 
M.  D.    New  York :  J.  d&  H.  G.  Langley.    1843. 

We  have  read  enough  of  this  work  to  satisfy  us  that  it  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
non-professional  reader,  as  well  as  the  learned  practitioner  in  the  healing  art.  It  is  de- 
signed  to  meet  a  desideratum  which  modern  discoveries,  the  improvements  in  practical 
and  experimental  physiology,  and  the  late  achievements  in  analytical  chemistry,  have 
created ;  and  which,  since  the  appearance  of  Liebeg's  remarkable  works,  every  one 
must  have  felt  could  not  long  remain  unsupplied.  The  American  editor.  Dr.  Lee,  pro- 
Bounces  Mr.  Pereira,  the  author  of  the  treatise,  **  one  of  the  most  learned,  scientific, 
and  practical  men  of  the  age ;  a  physician  of  great  experience,  and  accurate  obeerva- 
tion ;  a  highly  successful  writer,  unsurpassed  in  the  judicious  selection  and  arrangement 
of  facts,  and  in  the  felicity  of  his  illustrations  and  reasonings.'* 

15. — The  Social  Hymn-Book;  consisting  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  social  worship  and 

private  devotion*    Boston :  James  Munroe  &l  Co.     1843. 

This  excellent  collection  of  sacred  poetry  is  designed  to  "  supply  the  want  of  a  small 
and  cheap  hymn-book  for  vestry.meetings,  and  for  parishes  that  are  tmable  to  procure 
more  expensive  collections."  It  contains,  however,  three  hundred  and  sixty  hjrmns, 
embracing  many  of  the  choicest  and  most  devotional  sacred  lyrics  in  our  language.  It 
is,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  collection  of  its  size  extant.  The  compiler,  in  his  selec 
tions,  has  generally  evinced  a  fine  poetical  taste ;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  at 
least  in  an  age  when  reconciliation  is  ardently  desired  by  the  good  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations,  is  its  unsectarian  character — its  truly  catholic  spirit. 

16. — Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,    By  John  Kitto,  editor  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bi- 
ble," etc.    Assisted  by  various  able  Scholars  and  Divines.    Part  3.    New  York : 
Mark  H.  Newman.    1843. 
This  work,  the  first  part  of  which  we  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  **  is 

t>^:ni*»*  M>»..Ui:«l.^J  :_  XT tr i_    r .l  .  i:*_  _i;-i-   ^i _• i. «-l-  ..;.u  »U^  T  «« 
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17.^ — The  Practicdl  ChriwtiaJi ;  or  the  Devout  Peniteni.  A  Book  of  Devotion,  contain- 
ing the  whole  duty  of  a  Christian  on  all  occaoiono  and  neeesoitiea.  Fitted  to  the 
main  use  of  a  holy  life.  By  R.  Sherlock,  late  Rector  of  Warnock.  With  a  life  of 
the  author  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  author  of  the  **  Sacra  Privata,"  etc. 
From  the  aeventh  English  edition.    New  York :  D.  Appieton  &,  Co.    1843. 

The  admirers  of  old  English  church  literature  are  indebted  to  the  American  publishers 
for  these  beautiful  reprints  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  divines  of  a  church  distin. 
guished  in  by-gone  days  for  its  piety  and  learning.  Bishop  Sherlock  was  bom  in  1613, 
and  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1712,  with  a  memoir  by  Bishop  Wil. 
son.  The  edition,  of  which  this  is  a  reprint,  was  published  in  England,  in  1840.  It  is, 
we  believe,  considered  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  Dr.  Sherlock's  works  ;  and,  as 
we  have  his  biographer's  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  he  made  it  the  model  of  his  own  de. 
votions,  **  strictly  observing  himself  what  he  so  earnestly  reccommended  to  others,"  its 
history  became  at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  It  inculcates  the  most  fervent,  but 
chastened  piety,  and  the  purest  Christian  morality. 

18.— TAe  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  containing  th^  Lay  of  the  last  Min. 

strelf  Marmion^  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick^  JRokeby,  ballads^  lyrics,  and  songs. 

With  a  Life  of  the  Author.    New  York :  D.  Appieton  &  Co.    1843. 

Another  volume  of  Appleton's  unrivalled  **  Cabinet  Edition  of  the  Poets,"  embracing, 

thus  far,  the  complete  poetical  works  of  Cowper,  Bums,  Milton,  and  Scott.    It  affords 

us  pleasure  to  state  that  the  present  edition  of  Scott  is,  without  exception,  in  every  re. 

tpect  the  most  beautiful  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country,  and  not  a  whit  be. 

hind  the  uniform  London  edition.    Hazlett  has  pronounced  Scott  the  most  popular  of 

all  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  and  deservedly  so.    He  doscribes  that  which  is  most 

easily  and  generally  understood  with  more  veracity  and  effect  than  any  other  writer. 

His  style  is  clear,  flowing,  and  transparent ;  his  sentiments,  of  which  his  style  is  an  easy 

and  natural  medium,  are  common  to  him  with  his  readers. 

19. — Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  in  a  Pestalozxian  school.    By  C.  Mato,  Esq.    Illns. 

trated  by  about  one  hundred  types,  drawn  from  Nature.    Third  American  edition, 

with  Notes,  by  I.  Cozzens,  £^q.,  author  of  **  A  Geological  History  of  Manhattan  or 

New  York  Island."    1  vol.  18mo.  pp.  218.    New  York :  Charles  J.  Folsom.    1843. 

Few  branches  of  natural  history  present  attractions  of  so  fascinating  a  character  as 

that  which  relates  to  the  study  of  shells,  commonly  known  as  conchology.    The  objects 

of  this  science  are,  of  themselves,  so  beautifully  formed,  that  the  eye  beholds  them  with 

pleasure,  and  the  mind  is  stimulated  without  effort  to  examine  their  structure  and  com. 

position.    Whoever  visits  the  sea-shore  at  this  season  of  the  year,  (and  who  does  not  7) 

will  see  these  interesting  objects  scattered  beneath  his  feet ;  and  having  filled  his  pock. 

ets  with  the  most  striking,  should  next  look  round  for  some  means  of  understanding 

their  nature  and  place  in  the  scale  of  creation.    The  littTe  book  before  us  is  the  best 

guide  we  know  to  such  inquiries ;  it  is  simple  and  perspicuous  in  style,  abundant  in  illus. 

trations,  and  has  enough  of  science  to  be  useful  without  being  repulsive.    It  is  well  cal. 

culated  for  both  the  young  and  the  old,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  all  who 

employ  it  as  a  textJ>ook  in  the  science  of  which  it  treats. 

20. — The  Farmer's  Manual;  a  Practical  Lecture  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures 
founded  from  experiments  on  various  crops.    With  a  brief  account  of  all  the  most  re^ 
cent  discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.   By  F.  Faulkjcbb,  Esq.,  author  of"  British 
Husbandry."    New  York  :  D.  Appieton  &  Co. 
This  little  lecture  explains  the  nature  and  constitution  of  manures  generally;  points 

om  the  means  of  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  preserving  the  fertilizing  power  of  farm. 

yard  manure,  the  various  services  of  mineral  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  the  causes 

of  their  frequent  failure.    Every  intelligent  fanner  in  the  country  ought  to  provide  him- 

self  with  a  copy. 
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31. — Natwral  History  of  tJie  Fishes  of  Massachusetts,  emhraeing  a  Practical  Essay  on 
Angling.  By  Jerou£  V.  C.  Smith.  Boston :  W.  D.  Ticknor.  1848. 
Dr.  Smith  is  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and 
an  able  and  popular  lecturer  on  8cienti6c  subjects.  In  the  course  of  several  years*  resi. 
dence  on  a  small  island  in  Boston  harbor,  he  became  interested  in  the  study  of  ichthy. 
ology.  The  daily  opportunities  which  the  locality  afforded  of  examining  a  large  portion 
of  the  species  described  in  the  present  volume,  resulted,  three  years  since,  in  a  catalogue 
of  the  fishes  of  the  northern  states ;  but,  within  a  few  months  past,  the  manuscript  has 
been  revised,  and  that  part  of  it  is  now  presented  which  more  particularly  relates  to 
Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  engraved  illustrations  are  beautifully  executed,  but  others 
are  miserable  caricatures.  No  pretensions  are  made  to  originality — 'his  ol^ect  seems  to 
have  been  rather  to  collect  and  preserve  such  fiicts  as  are  already  known  in  this  depart, 
ment  of  local  natural  history.  The  second  part  of  the  volume,  devoted  to  an  essay  on 
practical  angling,  will  be  interesting  to  the  sportsman. 
22. — The  American  Agriculturist.    New  York :  Saxton  6l  Miles.    1843. 

This  is  a  handsomely  got  up  monthly  of  thirty.two  octavo  pages,  edited  by  A.  B. 
Allen,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  practical  skill  in  agriculture,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country.  The  work  treats  of  the  whole  range  of  rural  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
north  as  well  as  south,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of  plants,  animals, 
buildings,  implements,  dec.  It  is  published  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance;  three 
copies  for  two  dollars ;  or  eight  copies  for  five  dollars.  Farmers,  planters,  and  every 
class  of  people  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  ought  not  to  be  without  this  work. 

23.-^Chttnge  for  the  American  Notes:  in  Letters  from  London  to  New  York,    By  an 

American  Lady.    New  York  :  Harper  &,  Brothers.    1848. 

A  sensible,  well-written  series  of  letters,  showing  how  several  British  travellers  (Dick, 
ens,  Trollope,  Fidler,  &c.)  have  erred  in  their  twaddle  in  their  hasty  excursions  through 
portions  of  this  country,  presenting  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judg. 
ing,  a  fair,  just,  and  unexsggerated  character  of  the  English  as  they  are.  The  fair  an. 
thor  does  not  suppose  that  the  work  will  produce  any  impression  upon  our  English  an. 
cestors ;  for,  when  it  is  told  of  themselves,  they  are  a  people  unmoved  by  the  Truth. 

34. — The  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  collateral  Sciences,  Edited  by 
Samuel  Fohry,  M.  D.  July,  1843.  New  York :  J.  &  H.  G.  Langley. 
The  first  number  of  a  periodical,  devoted  to  medicine  and  its  kindred  sciences.  The 
leading  and  declared  objects  of  this  journal  are,  to  elevate  the  character  and  dignity  of 
the  American  medical  profession  generally,  and  especially  to  form  a  medium,  free  from 
all  individual  interests  and  party  views,  through  which  the  rich  results  of  the  experience 
of  the  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York  may  be  communicated  to  the  world. 

5J5* — The  Wrongs  of  Women.    By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.    Milliners  and  Dress-ma- 

kers.    New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1843. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  prolific  pen  of  this  popular  writer  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  It  \b  common  ground,  on  which  the  good  and  the  true  of  all  sects  and  no 
sects  may  work  with  hearty  good  will.  It  is  fulfilling  the  great  mission  of  Christianity 
—the  establishment  of  peace  and  good  will  on  earth  as  in  heaven — the  harbinger  of  a 
higher  and  better  life  for  the  poor,  oppressed,  despised — for  the  race.  A  book  on  social 
wrongs,  from  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  will  touch  a  class  of  readers  that  could 
scarcely  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 
26^^<Sffcami  ^f^^tsesj  or.  Up  and  be  Doing.    By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.    New  York : 
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IVTMBEE  I. 
THE   CHAETEEINe  OF  THE  LATE   BANE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  fourteenth  Congress  was  the  point  on  which  turned  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  United  States.  By  it  was  passed  the  tariff  which  served 
as  the  model  and  the  argument  for  future  restrictive  legislation.  By  it  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered.  Through  it  the  internal 
improvements,  which  were  then  struggling  slowly  forward  within  the  first 
few  miles  of  their  course,  were  pushed  onwards  till  the  mountains  were 
crossed,  and  the  east  and  the  west  united.  Into  the  mould  then  formed 
the  elements  of  the  nation  were  cast,  and,  to  the  present  day,  the  features 
then  stamped  retain  their  vividness  unabated.  What  has  been  the  result 
— whether  the  tariffs  have  increased  our  trade,  or  the  bank  has  bettered 
our  circulation,  or  the  government  improvements  have  aided  our  credit,  it  is 
not  now  our  object  to  inquire,  limiting  the  scope  of  the  present  and  a  future 
article  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  legislation  of  that  Congress  by  which  both 
tariff,  bank,  and  internal  improvements  were  established. 

Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1815,  and  while,  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  legislation  was  rated 
at  the  highest  pitch,  the  legislature  itself  entered  into  the  field  with  an  ar. 
dor  and  enthusiasm  unprecedented  since  the  formation  of  the  government. 
The  return  of  peace  had  produced  a  buoyancy  in  the  hearts  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that  experienced 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who,  on  a  bright  March  morning,  throw  open  the 
windows  of  their  school-room,  and  discover  that  the  frost  has  already  began 
to  loosen  its  nets  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  looked  northwards, 
and  southwards,  and  westwards,  at  the  great  and  fertile  tracts  which  had 
just  been  reclaimed  firom  the  hazards  of  border  war ;  and,  as  the  want  of 
the  ancient  mechanist  had  been  met — as  a  base  had  been  discovered  on 
which  should  rest  the  lever  by  which  a  world  could  be  moved,  the  only 
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thing  remaining  was,  that  the  lever  itself  should  be  constructed.  The 
capitol  was  looked  up  to  as  the  woiicshop  from  whence  the  necessary  ma- 
chinerj  should  issue.  By  Congress  a  bank  must  be  chartered,  whose  in- 
fluence  should  counteract  the  costiveness  which  had  impeded  the  monetary 
circulation.  To  Congress  was  committed  the  task  of  removing,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  national  debt,  and  of  cancelling,  on  the  other,  the  existing 
taxes.  Through  Congress,  not  only  the  desolation  which  had  followed  a 
*  protracted  war  was  to  be  remedied,  but  fresh  and  permanent  ^rings  of 
prosperity  were  to  be  opened.  That  wise  and  equal  trust  in  personal  in- 
dustry and  personal  honesty,  by  which  alone  permanent  prosperity  can 
be  insured,  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  rushed  to  the  legislature  for  the 
production  of  a  panacea  which  should  restore  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
land  and  multiply  its  resources. 

The  tone  and  bearing  of  the  new  Congress  was  calculated  to  promote 
the  popular  expectation.  The  old  lines  of  party  demarcation  vanished, 
and  each  interest,  no  longer  checked  by  past  professions  or  personal  ex- 
perience, was  willing  to  enter  with  the  fullest  enthusiasm  into  the  new 
plans  of  national  aggrandizement.  The  old  party  leaders  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  was  found  a  generation  who  had  known 
them  not.  There  were 'but  few  members  of  either  house  who  could  date 
their  legislative  history  to  the  days  of  the  first  president,  and  among  them 
Mr.  RuRis  King,  in  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  house,  were 
the  only  men  whose  parliamentary  abUities  equalled  their  parliamentary 
experience.  The  demolition  of  the  federal  party  during  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  under  Mr.  Madison,  had  gone  a 
great  way  to  destroy,  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  then  rose  into  ac- 
tion, those  restraints  which  party  discipline  or  hereditary  prejudice  mi^t 
have  created.  When  we  look  over  the  votes  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth  Congresses,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  old  party  land-marks 
are  reversed,  and  that  the  nominal  federalists  are  discovered  battling 
against  measures  once  deemed  instinct  with  federalism,  while  the  nominal 
democrats  give  their  earnest  support  to  plans  at  which  the  father  of  demo- 
cracy shuddered.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  broad  and  defined  boundary  line 
between  the  statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  those  of  the  war  of 
1812.  Ordinarily,  the  texture  of  the  legislature  preserves  an  aspect  of 
uniformity  from  session  to  session,  from  the  fact  that  though  changes  take 
place,  they  take  place  gradually,  and  that  though  new  members  must  ne- 
cessarily arise,  they  appear,  like  fresh  strands  woven  into  a  rope  at  inter- 
vals, so  divided  as  to  preserve  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the  series.  But,, 
at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  the  capitol  received  an  instalment  of  young 
legislators,  all  of  them  about  the  same  age,  and  most  of  them  endowed 
with  great  ability.  From  New  Hampshire  appeared  Mr.  Webster.  From 
New  York  came  Mr.  Grosvenor,  on  the  federal  side,  whose  great  parts 
were  as  readily  acknowledged  as  they  have  been  rapidly  forgotten  ;  and, 
on  the  democratic  side  Mr.  Erastus  Root,  who  continues,  we  believe,  to 
play  a  con^icuous  part  in  the  political  arena.  In  the  Pennsylvania  del- 
egation stood  Mr.  Sergeant,  even  at  that  early  period  displaying  those 
lofty  attainments  which  have  since  distinguished  him,  and  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
to  whom,  in  another  stage  of  his  long  and  honorable  career. 


-jucnnda  senectus 
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it  was  in  our  power,  lately,  to  pay  a  brief  and  unworthy  tribute.  From 
North  Carolina  came  Mr.  Gaston,  who  still  continues  to  adorn  the  bench 
of  his  native  state  with  those  rare  endowments  which  threw  such  remarka- 
ble brilliancy  around  his  brief  congressional  career.  When,  on  looking 
oyer  the  roll  of  the  house,  we  find  the  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Philip,  Mr.  John  Barbour,  Mr.  St  George  Tucker,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  will  not  wonder  that  the 
politicians  of  the  preceding  generation,  finding  that,  among  the  new  mem- 
bers,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  power  of  the  house  resided,  should  have  re- 
tired, with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the  field  of  debate. 

On  the  election  of  speaker,  Mr.  Clay  received  eighty-seven  votes  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two;  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  receiving  thirteen, 
and  the  rest  being  scattered.  On  December  6,  a  motion  was  passed  that 
so  much  of  the  president's  message  as  referred  to  a  uniform  national  cur- 
rency  be  referr^  to  a  select  committee ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  (who  soon  after 
was  removed  to  the  senate,)  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  be  the  said  committee.  To  their 
charge  was  committed  the  following  passage  firom  Mr.  Madison's  mes- 
sage :— 

^  The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the  receipts  and 
'  expenditures  of  a  permanent  peace  establishment,  will  necessarily  enter 
into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  during  the  present  session.  It  is  true, 
that  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  revenue  will  not  only  afibrd  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  government  with  its  creditors  invio- 
late, and  of  prosecuting  successfully  the  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy, 
but  will  also  justify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  necessities  of  the  war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modification 
of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of  a  uniform  national  currency  should 
be  restored  to  the  community.  The  absence  of  the  precious  metals  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  a  temporajry  evil ;  but,  untU  they  can  again  be  rendered 
the  general  medium  of  exchange,  it  devolves  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
to  provide  a  substitute,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  and  ac- 
commodate the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the  Union.  If  the  opera- 
tion of  the  state  banks  cannot  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation 
of  a  national  bank  will  merit  consideration ;  and  if  neither  of  these  expe- 
dients  be  deemed  effectual,  it  may  become  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
terms  upon  which  the  notes  of  the  government  (no  longer  required  as  an 
instrument  of  credit)  shall  be  issued  upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a 
common  medium  of  circulation." 

Mr.  Madison's  veto  had  been  the  cause  of  the  defeat  oi  the  bank  bill 
passed  bv  the  preceding  Congress  ;  and  as  that  great  obstacle  was  removed 
by  the  plain  intimation  of  his  message,  and  as  the  great  majority  of  both 
parties  had  fiiUen  into  the  opinion  that  a  bank  was  necessary,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  committee  had  intimated  to  the  government  that  they  were 
in  readiness  to  receive  whatever  plan  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  might 
deem  advisable.  Mr.  Dallas,  who  then  held  the  treasury  department, 
though  for  a  long  time  opposed  to  a  bank,  both  on  grounds  of  constitution- 
ality and  expediency,  had  learned  with  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  one  hand  to 
surrender  his  personal  interpretation  to  the  construction  cast  on  the  con- 
atitution  by  both  Congress  and  the  Supreme  court,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

26* 
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tCKftUow  his  original  conrictioii  of  the  inutility  of  govenunent  banking  to 
be  shaken  by  the  experience  of  the  late  war.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
lo  a  country  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  protracted  conflict,  the  existence  of  a 
large  auxiliary  treasury  is  highly  useful ;  and  with  the  recollection  of  the 
great  diflkulty  with  which  loans  were  raised  in  1814,  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  through  the  encroachments  of  the  Holy  Alliance  another 
such  outbreak  was  highly  probable,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Dallas 
should  have  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  creation  of  an  institution 
which  should  be  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  place  its  cofiers  at  the 
president's  command.  On  December  24, 1815,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  chairman 
of  the  bank  committee,  received  firom  the  secretary  a  letter  both  long  and 
elaborate,  prenenting  a  scheme  for  a  national  banky  which  was  reported 
without  amendment  to  the  house,  and  from  which  we  draw  an  abstract  :— 

TEEA8URY   OUTLIXE   OF  THE    UNITED   STATES   BANE. 

I.  The  charter  of  the  bank. 

1.  To  continue  twenty-one  years. 

2.  To  be  exclusive. 

II.  The  capital  of  the  bank. 

1.  To  be  935)000,000  at  present. 

2.  To  be  augmented  by  Congress  to  $50,000,000,  and  the  addditional 
sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  states. 

9.  To  be  divided  into  850,000  shares  of  $100  each,  on  the  capital  of 
#85,000,000  ;  and  to  be  subscribed — 

By  the  United  States,  one-fiflh,  or  70,000  shares, $7,000,000 

By  corporations  and  indivkiuals,  four-fifths,  or  280,000  shares,      28,000,000 

Total, $35,000,000 

4.  To  be  compounded  of  public  debt,  and  of  gold  and  silver,  as  to  the 
subscriptions  of  corporations  and  individuab,  in  me  proportions — 

Of  funded  debt,  three-fourths,  equal  to $21,000,000 

Of  gold  and  silver,  one-fourth,  equal  to 7,000,000 

Total, $28,000,000 

The  subscriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  par. 

The  subscriptions  of  3  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  56  per  cent. 

The  subscriptions  of  7  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  106.51  per  cent. 

5.  The  subscriptions  in  public  debt  may  be  discharged  at  pleasure  by 
the  government,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  subscribed. 

6.  The  subscriptions  of  corporations  or  individuals  to  be  payable  by 
instalments. 

(1.)  Specie,  at  subscribing — 

On  each  share,  $5, $1,400,000 

At  six  months,  $5, 1,400,000 

At  twelve  months,  $5, 1,400,000 

At  eighteen  months,  $10, •  •  • • 2,800,000 

Total, $7,000,000 
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(2.)  Pnblic  debt,  at  subscribiiig — 

Each  share,  $25, $7,000,000 

At  8U  montiiB,  $25, 7,000,600 

At  twelve  months,  $25, 7,000,000 

Total, $21,000,000 

7.  The  subscriptions  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  not 
extending  bejond  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  subscribing,  and  the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government,  either 

In  gold  and  silver ;  or 

In  6  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 'government ;  or 
In  treasury  notes,  not  fundable  nor  bearing  interest,  nor  payable  at  a  par- 
ticular time  ;  but  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  bank,  with  a  right, 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  to  re-issue  the  treasury  notes  so  paid,  ^m 
time  to  time,  until  they  are  discharged  by  payments  to  the  government. 

8.  The  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  stock  portion  of  its  capital, 

to  an  amount  not  exceeding in  any  one  year ;  but,  if  the  sales  are 

intended  to  be  effected  in  the  United  States,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  may,  if  they  please,  become  the  purchasers  at  the  maiket  price,  not 
exceeding  par. 

III.  The  government  of  the  bank. 

1.  The  bank  shall  be  established  at  Philadelphia,  with  power  to  erect 
branches,  or  to  employ  state  banks  as  branches,  elsewhere. 

2.  There  shall  be  twenty-five  directors  for  the  bank  at  niiladelphia, 
and  thirteen  directors  for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erect- 
ed, with  the  usual  description  and  number  of  officers. 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  shall  annuaUy  appoint  five  of  the  directors  of  the  bank  atPhU- 
adelphia. 

4.  The  qualified  stockholders  shall  annually  elect  twenty  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  but  a  portion  of  the  directors  shall  be 
changed  at  every  annual  election,  upon  the  principle  of  rotation. 

5.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall,  annually,  at  their 
first  meeting  afler  their  election,  choose  one  of  the  five  directors  appointed 
by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States  to  be  president  of  the 
bank ;  and  the  president  of  the  bank  shall  always  be  re-eligible  if  re-ap. 
pointed. 

6.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall  annually  appoint 
thirteen  directors  for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected, 
and  shall  transmit  a  list  of  the  persons  appointed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

7.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  shall  annually  designate,  from  the  list  of  the  branch 
directors,  the  person  to  be  the  president  of  the  respective  branches. 

8.  None  but  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  directors  of 
the  bank  or  its  branches. 

9.  The  stockholders  may  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  but 
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no  stockholder,  who  is  not  resident  within  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  election,  shaU  vote  by  proxy ;  nor  shall  any  one  person  vote  as  proxy 
a  greater  number  of  votes  than  he  would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  his  own 
right,  according  to  a  scale  of  voting,  to  be  graduated  by  the  number  of 
shares  which  the  voters  respectively  hold. 

10.  The  bank  and  its  several  branches,  or  the  state  banks  employed  as 
branches,  shall  furnbh  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department 
with  statements  of  their  officers,  in  such  form  and  at  such  periods  as  shall 
be  required. 

IV.  TTie  privileges  and  duties  of  the  bank, 

1.  The  bank  shall  enjoy  the  usual  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  the 
usual  restrictions  of  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  instituted  for  such  pur- 
poses,  and  the  forgery  of  its  notes  shall  be  made  penaL 

2.  The  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  unless  Congress  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide  by  law. 

3.  The  bank  and  its  branches,  and  state  banks  employed  as  branches, 
shall  give  the  necessary  aid  and  facility  to  the  treasuiy  for  transferring 
the  public  funds  from  place  to  place,  and  for  making  payments  to  the  pub- 
lie  creditors,  without  charging  commissions,  or  claiming  allowances  on 
account  of  difierences  of  exchange,  dec. 

V.  The  organization  and  operation  of  the  hank. 

1.  Subscriptions  to  be  opened  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  as 
few  places  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  convenient.  The  commissioners 
may  be  named  in  the  act,  or  appointed  by  the  president. 

2.  The  bank  to  be  organized,  and  commence  its  operations  in  specie  as 
soon  as  the  sum  of  919400,000  has  been  actuaUy  received  from  the  sub- 
scribers  in  gold  and  silver. 

3.  The  bank  shaU  not  at  anytime  suspend  its  specie  payments,  unless  the 
same  shaU  be  previously  authorized  by  Congress,  if  in  session,  or  by  the 
pi-esident  of  the  United  States,  if  Congress  be  not  in  session.  In  the  lat- 
ter  case  the  suspension  shall  continue  six  weeks  afler  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gross,  and  no  longer,  unless  authorized  by  law. 

VI.  The  bonus  for  the  charter  of  the  hank. 

The  subscribers  shall  pay  a  premium  to  the  government  for  its  charter. 
Estimating  the  profits  of  the  bank  from  the  probable  advance  in  the  value 
of  its  stock  and  the  result  of  its  business,  when  in  fuU  operation,  at  7  per 
cent,  a  bonus  of  9l>500,000,  payable  in  equal  instahnents  of  two,  three, 
and  four  years  after  the  bank  commences  its  operations,  might,  under  all 
circumstances,  be  considered  as  about  4  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  and 
would  contribute  a  reasonable  premium. 

On  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bank  conunittee,  did  the  duty 
devolve  of  presenting  the  charter  to  the  house,  and  supporting  it  after  it 
was  presented.  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  not  much  beyond  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  been  present,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  house  during 
the  two  preceding  sessions ;  and  from  his  great  ability,  his  boldness,  his 
freedom  from  those  points  of  ofience  which  so  often  detract  from  the  power 
of  a  parliamentary  leader,  he  had  been  hit  upon  by  the  administration  as 
its  organ,  not  only  on  the  bank  question,  but  upon  most  of  the  remaining 
points  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  was  directed.     We  camiot  but 
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regret  that  so  imperfect  a  record  should  remain  of  speeches  uttered  at  a 
period  so  critical,  bj  a  man  whose  efforts,  under  any  circumstances,  de- 
serve  study  as  much  as  they  provoke  admiration.     Mr.  Calhoun  has  now 
withdrawn  from  congressional  life ;  and  as  the  curtain  has  dropped  finally  up- 
on the  scene  of  his  great  efforts,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  unsuitable  for  us  to 
rest  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  a  career  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable  in  history.     Not  endowed  with  those  distinctive  characteristics 
which  made  one  of  his  great  rivals  the  most  eloquent  dedaimer  of  his 
day,  and  the  other  its  most  powerfiil  debater,  we  question  whether,  in  the 
sphere  which  he  had  laid  open  to  himselP— the  sphere  of  political  argu- 
mentation — he  has  ever  been  equalled.     Fastening  his  mind  firmly  on 
the  point  he  is  to  make,  and  approaching  it  with  an  ener^  which  never 
fiunts,  and  with  an  ability  which  never  wavers,  the  strict  line  of  demon- 
stration  is  pursued  with  a  vigor  ahipst  painfiil  in  its  intensity,  and  which 
insures,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  submission  to  the  correctness  of  the 
reasoning,  if  not  convicticm  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusions.     It  wouki  have 
been  better,  if  immediate  efiect  was  sought  for,  to  have  given  the  traveller 
resting-places,  where  he  could  have  stopped  occasionally  to  divert  his  at- 
tention firom  the  strict  line  of  deduction,  and  to  enable  him  to  cheer  the 
orator  onwards  during  the  period  of  mutual  relaxation.     If  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speeches  had  been  firamed  for  the  single  purpose  of  parliamentary  tri- 
umph, we  doubt  not  that  the  usual  little  episodes  of  retort,  or  of  story-teli- 
ing,  by  which  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  refreshed  by  the  parenthesis  thus 
created,  might  have  been  more  completely  won,  could  have  been  success- 
fully introduced.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  neglect  of  imagery, 
the  fi*eedom  firom  personal  controversy,  the  absence  of  appeals  to  the  per- 
sonal tastes  or  the  political  prejudices  of  his  hearers,  the  utter  disuse  of 
the  engines  of  ridicule  or  of  sarcasm — ^it  must  be  remembered,  we  say,  that 
the  freedom  firom  unnecessary  digression,  and  the  earnest  rigor  with  which 
the  argument  is  pursued,  tends  to  heighten  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the 
convictions  which  the  power  of  the  reasoning  produces.     We  are  sensible 
that  we  have  been  worked  upon  by  no  inferior  appeals  to  our  personal 
tastes  of  party  associations,  and  that  neither  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
nor  our  sense  of  the  sublime  have  been  tampered  with,  in  order  that  our 
reason  should  be  betrayed.     It  must  have  been  impossible  to  have  listen- 
ed to  Mr.  Webster's  wonderfiil  speeches,  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Foot's 
resolutions — ^it  certainly  is  impossible  to  study  them  as  reported — ^without 
rising  with  a  sense  of  deep  admiration  for  the  splendid  qualities  which 
have  there  been  introduced  into  action.     We  are  carried  away  by  the 
impetuous  eloquence  there  displayed, — the  Mohawk  onslaught,  as  Mr. 
Randolph  called  it, — and  we  feel  that  same  enthusiasm  which  we  feel 
when  we  witness  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Napoleon.     We  are  made  par- 
tisans at  once  by  the  fearlessness  of  the  attack  ;  and  as  we  witness  the 
guns  of  the  enemy  turned  against  himself — as  we  observe  the  most  fearful 
odds  overcome,  and  see  the  weakest  points  in  the  whole  field  chosen  al- 
most  because  they  are  the  weakest,  and  then  made  impregnable,  we  en- 
ter into  the  conflict  instinctively,  without  knowing  anything  more  than 
that  we  are  enrolled  under  the  standard  of  the  eagle,  and  we  take  part  in 
the  triumphal  procession  without  feeling  clear  whether  we  are  celebra- 
ting anything  more  than  the  personal  triumph  of  the  chief.     There  are 
many  who  cannot  read  Mr.  Webster's  replies  to  Mr.  Hayne  without 
being  thrilled  with  enthusiasm,  and  yet  who,  were  they  asked  what  con- 
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elusions  had  been  left  on  their  mind,  would  answer,  like  the  grandfitther 
in  Southey's  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim — 

*•  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 
But  'twas  a  famous  victory .** 

If  the  feelings  of  personal  sjrmpathy  are  called  less  frequently  into  play 
by  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  deficiency  thus  created  is 
amply  compensated  by  the  interest  which  the  argument  itself  arouses. 
There  is  passion,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  so  well  trained  and  kept  under  that 
we  observe  it,  like  the  steam  in  a  well-regulated  engine,  rather  in  the 
methodical  and  rapid  action  of  the  machinery  it  influences,  than  in  the 
wreathes  and  pufb  of  vapor  which  occasionally  escape.  There  are  no 
intervals  for  us  to  stop  and  cheer ;  there  are  no  resting-places  by  which 
we  can  get  out  for  refreshment ;  but  vn^  are  carried  onward  in  a  line  mathe- 
matically  straight  to  the  place  of  destination.  It  is  in  this  very  freedom 
fix>m  digresssions  of  all  kinds  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  title  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity  will  in  a  great  degree  rest ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  in  future 
periods,  when  local  illusions  and  personal  retort  have  lost  their  efiect — 
when  the  reader  seeks  to  trace  out  not  so  much  the  private  skirmishes  of 
statesmen  themselves,  as  the  general  character  of  the  measures  about 
which  they  struggled — the  chaste  and  beautiful  argumentation  which  dis- 
tinguishes  him  will  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  few  great  minds  who 
have  been  able  to  instruct  the  reason,  without  stooping  to  please  the  fiuicy. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches,  during  the  first  stage  of  his  career,  are  so 
wretchedly  reported,  as  to  exhibit  but  few  of  the  characteristics  which 
marie  his  mind.  The  metal  seems  to  have  been  poured  into  the  same 
mould  in  which  the  reporter  saw  fit  to  cast  the  whole  of  the  congressional 
debates ;  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  afler  being  told  by  the  editors  of 
the  National  Intelligencer  that  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered 
speeches  which  exceeded  all  the  reporter  had  ever  heard,  we  find,  when 
we  turn  to  the  report  itself,  that  asterisks  and  hyphens  must  be  depended 
upon  to  make  good  the  estimate.  In  a  few  cases  the  manuscript  appears 
to  have  been  corrected  by  ihe  author ;  and,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
in  most  cases  the  oddities  and  irregularities  of  that  remarkable  orator 
are  preserved  with  a  completeness  that  indicates  his  own  co-operation. 
In  one  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun's — ^we  mean  that  on  the  British  peace — 
which  seems  to  be  more  elaborately  reported  than  those  around  it,  we  can 
observe  almost  the  same  train  of  thought  as  that  which  distinguished  his 
admirable  speech  on  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
it  should  have  been  neglected  in  the  late  republication.  The  speeches 
on  the  bank  and  the  tariff,  which  will  fall  within  our  observation,  are  but 
mere  skeletons  on  paper  of  what  they  must  have  been  when  delivered  ; 
comprising,  sometimes,  what  consumed  an  hour  by  word  of  mouth  in  a 
few  lines  of  type.  Occupying  ground  at  that  time  unusually  high,  they 
maintain  it,  even  in  the  reported  state,  with  a  boldness  and  strength 
which  conmiand  the  attention.  "  I  am  fiir,"  said  their  author  in  a  late 
letter,  "from  repudiating  these,  my  youthful  efforts.  Their  very  errors 
lean  to  the  side  of  the  country.  They  belong  to  the  times,  and  grew  out 
of  ardent  feelings  of  patriotism.  The  danger  which  then  threatened  the 
country  was  from  abroad.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  was  followed  by 
a  combination  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe,  called  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Its  object  was  hostile  to  popular  governments,  and  it  threatened  to  turn 
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its  power  against  this  continent,  in  order  to  suppress  the  free  states  which 
«prang  out  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions.  There  was  then  no  knowing 
at  what  moment  we  might  be  involved  in  a  contest,  &r  more  terrific  than 
that  which  had  just  terminated.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  Con- 
gress  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  peace  establishment,  on  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  war  with  England.  My  attention  was  intently  called  to  what 
I  believed  the  point  of  danger,  and  I  was  anxious  to  put  the  country  in  a 
condition  to  meet  whatever  might  come.  The  opinions  I  expressed  in 
reference  to  manufitctures,  internal  unprovements,  and  a  permanent  sys- 
tem  of  revenue,  kept  constantly  in  view  my  leading  object — preparation 
for  defence^ — as  much  so  as  what  I  then  said  in  reference  to  the  army,  the 
military  academy,  and  the  navy,  as  the  speeches  themselves  show." 

There  are  three  points  made  by  those  who  pressed  the  charter  of  the 
bank  which  suggested,  at  that  period,  reasoning  of  great  weight.     The 
dangers,  in  the  first  place,  which  would  accrue  upon  the  probable  out. 
break  of  a  second  war,  were  to  be  anticipated.     The  government,  in  the 
second  place,  would  be  enabled,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  bank,  to 
pay  its  debts  and  receive  its  dues  in  specie,  instead  of  in  notes  variously, 
but  in  most  parts  heavily  depreciated.     By  such  a  process,  a  general  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  would  be  fitcilitated.     ^  A  national  bank  of 
thirty.five  millions,"  argued  Mr.  Calhoun,  ^  with  the  aid  of  those  banks 
which  are  at  once  ready  to  pay  specie,  would  produce  a  powerful  effect 
all  over  the  Union.     Further,  a  national  bank  would  enable  government 
to  resort  to  measures  which  would  make  it  unprofitable  to  b^iks  to  con- 
tinue  the  violation  of  their  contracts,  and  advantageous  to  return  to  the 
observation  of  them."    **ln  what  manner,"  he  asked,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod,  **  were  the  public  contracts  to  be  fulfilled  ?    In  gold  and  silver,  in 
which  the  government  had  stipulated  to  pay  ?     No  ;  in  paper  issued  by 
these  institutions ;  in  paper  greatly  depreciated  ;  in  paper  depreciated 
firom  5  to  20  per  cent  below  the  currency  in  which  the  government  had 
contracted  to  pay."    By  means  of  a  bank,  it  was  axgued,  in  the  third 
place,  the  existing  irregularity  of  taxation  would  be  removed.     One  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  was,  in  fact,  through  the  variation  of  the  currency, 
obliged  to  pay  one-fifth  more  than  another  section.     Such  irregularity 
could  only  be  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  a  specie  currency,  and  spe- 
cie  could  only  be  put  afloat,  it  was  supposed,  at  that  period,  by  the  inter- 
position  of  a  national  bank.     Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  who 
sought  in  vain  among  the  remaining  expedients  for  a  medium  by  which 
the  circulation  of  the  country  could  be  redeemed.    Constitutional  scruples, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  president  and  Congress,  were  made  to  bend  to  custom 
and  judicial  decision ;  and  as  it  became  very  olear,  firom  the  president's 
message,  that  a  bank  was  the  means  the  executive  had  selected,  the  choice 
of  expedients  was  narrowed  to  a  small  compass.     The  supporters  of  the 
administration,  almost  to  a  man,  found  themselves  advocates  of  a  bank  ; 
while  against  it  were  arrayed  the  federalists,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

In  opposition  to  the  charter  Mr.  Randolph  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  though  badly  reported,  is  one  of  the  most  ar- 
jHimentative  of  the  remarkable  dissertations  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
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at  that  time  but  small,  and,  indeed,  we  may  questian  whether,  at  anj  period 
subsequent  to  his  defection  from  the  administration  party  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Jeflerson,  he  possessed  much  power  in  the  national  legislature.     Uis 
own  district  he  held  by  an  indissoluble  tenure,  and  so  fiir  as  his  vote  went, 
therefore,  he  could  promise  more,  perhaps,  than  any  public  man  of  his  day ; 
but  beyond  his  vote,  the  assistance  he  brought  into  the  common  stock  was  of 
equivocal  value.     Daring  in  attack,  he  was  utterly  deficient  in  those 
qualities  which  make  an  attack  successful.     Like  Murat,  he  wtLE  a  good 
cavalry  officer ;  but  the  moment  he  took  upon  himself  to  be  a  king,  his 
power  vanished.     But  even  as  an  advance  guard,  he  often  spread  much 
more  confusion  in  the  camp  of  his  friends  than  of  his  enemies.     If  a  sud- 
den scent  struck  him,  he  would  be  seen  scampering  off  on  errands  whose 
object  baffled  all  the  ingenuity  of  those   who  sent  him  to  discover; 
and  when  he  at  last  appeared,  he  would  be  loaded  with  the  trophies  of  a 
victory,  perhaps  over  his  own  associates.      His  fierce  conviction  was 
fhmg  to  and  fino  like  a  bundle  of  squibs  in  a  market-place ;  and  it  was  a 
chance  if  those  who  laughed  this  moment,  might  not  the  next  be  smarting 
with  the  dreaded  missfle.     Entertaining  several  strong  hates — among 
which  may  be  numbered  hatred  to  New  England,  hatred  to  Mr.  Jeflerson, 
hatred  to  white  servants,  hatred  to  two-horse  wagons,  and  hatred  to  Mr. 
Clay — he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  from  his  course  whenever  their 
repulsive  attraction  struck  him.     He  would  sacrifice,  also,  all  feelings  of 
consistency,  and  even  of  decency,  for  the  sake  of  temporarily  startling  his 
hearers  by  some  unexpected  oddity.     He  opposed  paying  Colonel  Trum- 
bull  for  his  pictures  in  the  capitol,  ^  because,  sir,  it  has  rained  forty-two 
days  and  forty-two  nights,  as  it  did  in  scripture.     No,  sir,  it  did  not  rain 
forty-two  days  and  fbrty-two  nights ;  it  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  and 
we  therefore  have  gained  two  days  upon  Noah ;  it  has  rained,  sir,  I  re- 
peat, forty-two  days  and  fbrty-two  nights  with  not  a  snatch  of  sunlight, 
and  does  not  the  consideration  fitil  for  pictures  which  we  never  have  seen, 
and,  judging  from  the  weather,  never  will  1"  His  earlier  speeches  are  re- 
ported,  but  oadly,  and  his  later  speeches  are  scarcely  reported  at  all.     No 
regular  reporter,  in  fitct,  would  risk  his  reputation,  by  giving  forth  to  the 
world  the  innumerable,  inexplicable,  and  incomprehensible  turns  of  ex- 
pression to  which  Mr.  Randolph  resorted.     It  was  said  that  the  late  Mr. 
Coleridge  could  never  be  reported,  on  account  as  much  of  his  unexpecM- 
nesSf  as  it  was  called,  as  of  his  rapidity ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Randolph.     Occasionally,  a  thought  would  shine  forth  startlingly  beauti- 
fill ;  but  it  was  so  incrusted  and  imbedded  in  what  might  be  caU^  pudding- 
stone^  as  to  be  of  little  worth  to  the  context  of  the  speech  itself  and  only 
valuable  when  isolated.    *We  are  told  by  one  who  heard  him  in  one  of  his 
latest  efibrts,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  singularity  of  his  appearance 
and  his  language.     Leaning,  or  rather  rolling,  against  the  railing  which 
is  fixed  in  ue  senate  chamber,  outside  of  the  outer  row  of  chairs,  he  was 
engaged  in  delivering  a  series  of  desultory  observations  in  a  shrill  tone  of 
voice  to  whoever  struck  his  eye  at  the  time.     The  bankrupt  bill  was  be- 
fore the  senate — and  we  trust  that  we  will  not  be  running  far  Crom  the  line 
of  operation  of  a  commercial  magazine  in  reporting  t&  views  of  a  dis- 
tinguished  statesman  on  so  prominent  a  branch  of  our  mercantile  polity — 
the  bankrupt  bill  was  under  consideration,  and  Mr.  Randolph  had  already 

fone  some  way  in  the  discussion  of  the  principles  he  supposed  involved, 
[e  had  just  extricated  himself  fit)m  a  digression  on  the  subject  of  banks  in 
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general,  remailcing,  that  the  next  thing  to  be  done  wa«  to  buy  an  iron 
chest,  for  safety  against  fire^ncl  thieves,  which  last  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, for  who  would  steal  our  paper  ?  All  ready,  and  then  we  issue  bills. 
I  wish  I  had  one  of  them,  (hunting  in  his  pockets  as  if  expecting  to  find 
one) — Owl  creek,  Washington  city,  wild  cat — they  begin  with  a  promise 
to  pay,  sir ;  yes,  promise  to  pay.  After  dwelling  a  few  minutes  more  on 
banks  and  banking,  and  dealing  a  heavy  slap  to  Unitarians  in  religion  and 
politics,  and  stopping  a  moment  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  a  connexion  not  now  remembered,  he  proceeded  to  express 
his  disgust  at  what  are  called  family  Bibles,  stating,  however,  parentheti- 
cally, that  he  had  no  objection  to  each  household  having  the  scriptures — 
indeed,  he  thought  they  were  bound  to  have  them — provided  they  were  not 
of  the  cheap,  Yankee  stamp.  The  editions  he  would  recommend,  were 
those  authorized  by  the  universities.  Passing  lightly  over  Shakspeare,  or 
rather  mingling  his  comments  upon  the  great  poet  with  those  upon  the 
holy  writ,  he  descanted  upon  the  impudence  of  the  man  who  had  publish- 
ed an  expurgated  Shakspeare  for  family  use.  To  the  American  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  church  he  declared  he  had  never  belonged,  and,  indeed, 
never  would ;  that  he  was  a  member  incorporate  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  a  gentleman  delegated  from  the 
bishop  of  London  himself,  who  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  (laying  his 
hands  at  the  same  time  on  the  head  of  the  gentleman  next  him,)  pro- 
nouncing  a  vivid  eulogy  on  both  bishop  and  priest,  whom  he  said  he 
wished  he  could  bring  back  again  to  life,  when  the  time  came  for  his  own 
last  offices  to  be  performed.  A  passage  in  the  prayer-book,  he  remarked, 
began  "  Them  that,"  which  passage  he  said  was  so  ungrammatical  that 
no  good  man  could  use  it.  Suddenly  he  touched  upon  wine — it  was  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  should  be  drank  in  a  gentlemanly  way — not 
in  the  closet,  but  at  the  table  ;  but  as  to  whiskey,  the  word  whiskey  was 
not  in  the  holy  writ.  Jepthah  was  a  land-owner  and  a  wine-drinker ; 
he  himself  was  a  land-owner,  and  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  that  he 
held  his  land  direct  from  a  royal  grant.  He  could  even  go  back  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  beyond  him,  and  he  was  in  fact  able  to  say  that 
he  dated  his  origin  to  the  men  of  Kent.  Banking  and  bankruptcy  were 
mushrooms  of  the  Guelph  growth. 

We  have  laid  aside  several  extracts  from  one  of  the  few  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's  speeches  that  have  been  adequately  reported  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that,  however  ludicrous  maybe  a  table  of  contents  of  the  subjects 
he  brings  together,  the  chapters  themselves  are  fraught  with  thoughts  of 
great  originality  and  beauty,  as  well  as  with  arguments  of  peculiar  and 
unexpected  force.  "  He  was  known,"  to  quote  from  Mr.  Sergeant, 
**  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  language  was  spoken  which  he  un- 
derstood, and  there  were  men  capable  of  appreciating  the  extraordinary 
powers  he  had  exhibited  during  a  public  life  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  one  department  of  high  intellectual  exertion  he  had  justly  acquired  a 
pre-eminent  reputation,  and  by  it  had  added  to  the  reputation  of  our  coun- 
try.  He  had  contributed  to  place  her,  at  least,  on  a  level  -with  other 
nations,  and  to  enable  her  to  put  in  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  palm  of 
eloquence."  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  said  Mr.  Binney,  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, "  that  Mr.  Randolph  was  an  extraordinary  man  ;  extraordinary  in 
many  points,  and  particularly  in  his  command  of  the  public  ear  for  so  long 
a  period,  by  his  signal  accomplishments  as  a  debater.     He  had  probably 
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•poken  to  more  listeners  than  any  man  of  his  day,  having  been  unrivalled 
in  the  power  of  riveting  the  attention  by  the  force  and  pungency  of  his 
language,  the  facility  and  beauty  of  his  enunciation,  and  the  point  and  em- 
ph^is  of  his  most  striking  manner.  No  man  who  has  ever  heard  Mr. 
Randolph  can  ever  forget  him  ;  and  no  man  who  ever  heard  him  once  was 
ever  unwilling  to  hear  him  again,  except  when,  under  the  sway  of  an  excite- 
ment to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  was  something  said  which 
his  most  partial  admirers  wished  unsaid.  The  recollection  of  those  occa* 
sions  has,  however,  passed  away,  and  there  remains  only  the  remem- 
brance of  those  powers  which  have  added  another  name  to  the  list  of  our 
eminent  countrymen." 

Mr.  Randolph's  speech  on  the  bank  bill  is  much  less  charged  with  epi- 
sodes than  was  common  with  him,  either  at  that  or  at  later  periods ;  and 
though  it  is  so  scantily  reported  as  to  be  of  little  intrinsic  value,  we  may 
learn  from  it  what  were  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposed  the  charter, 
"  It  was  a  strong  argument,"  he  maintained,  "  against  the  feature  of  the 
bill  now  under  discussion,  (the  clause  making  the  government  a  large 
stockholder,)  that,  whenever  there  should  be  in  this  country  a  necessitous 
or  profligate  administration,  the  bank  stock  would  be  laid  hold  of  by  the 
first  squanderfield  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  as  the  means  of  filling  its 
empty  coffers.  But  if  there  was  no  objection  to  this  feature  stronger  than 
it  would  afford  provision  for  the  first  rainy  day,  it  might  not  be  considered 
so  very  important.  He  argued,  however,  that  it  was  eternally  true,  that 
nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  or  paper  bottomed  on  them,  could  answer 
as  the  currency  of  any  nation  or  any  age,  notwithstanding  the  fitnciful 
theories  that  great  payments  could  only  be  made  by  credits  and  paper* 
His  objections  to  the  agency  of  the  government  in  a  bank  was,  therefore, 
of  no  recent  date,  but  one  long  formed.  The  objection  was  vital — that  it 
would  be  an  engine  of  irresistible  power  in  the  hands  of  any  administra- 
tion  ;  and  that  it  would  be,  in  politics  and  finance,  what  the  celebrated 
proposition  of  Archimedes  was  in  physics,  a  place— the  fulcrum — from 
which,  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  whole  nation  could  be  hurled  to 
destruction,  or  managed  in  any  way  at  his  will  and  discretion." 

**  The  evil  of  the  times,"  he  maintained,  "  was  a  spirit,  engendered  in 
this  republic,  fatal  to  republican  principles,  fatal  to  republican  virtue ;  a 
spirit  to  live  by  any  means  but  those  of  honest  industry;  a  spirit  of  profu- 
sion ;  in  other  won]s,  the  spirit  of  Catiline  himself— oZtent  (widus  sui  pro* 
fusees — a  spirit  of  expediency,  not  only  in  public  but  in  private  life ;  the 
system  of  Diddler  in  the  farce,  living  any  way  and  well,  wearing  an  ex- 
pensive coat,  and  drinking  the  finest  wines  at  anybody's  expense.  This 
bank,  he  imagined,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  modification  of  the  same 
system.  Connected,  as  it  was  to  be,  with  the  government,  whenever  it 
went  into  operation  a  scene  would  be  exhibited  on  the  great  theatre  of 
the  United  States  at  the  contemplation  of  which  he  shuddered.  If  we 
wish  to  transmit  our  institutions  unimpaired  to  posterity;  if  some,  now 
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fiicilitate  exchanges.  Supposing  that  the  paper  of  any  one  particular  re- 
gion was  16  per  cent  below  par,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase 
exchange  on  a  distant  point,  it  was  deducible,  from  actual  calculation,  that 
to  buy  at  once  a  draft  on  the  place  to  be  reached  would  cost  no  more 
than  to  exchange  the  depreciated  paper  into  the  notes  of  the  national  in- 
stitution.  In  either  case  the  15  per  cent  depreciation  was  to  be  over- 
come ;  and  since  the  bank  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty,  the  argument  in  its 
favor,  drawn  from  exchange  operations,  was  of  no  value. 

It  was  mentioned  also,  secondly,  that  great  danger  would  accrue  from 
the  want  of  responsibility  of  both  president  and  directors.  Great  sums  of 
money  would  constantly  ebb  and  flow  through  their  hands,  and  it  was  to 
be  feared  lest,  by  those  temptations  which  in  the  strain  of  mercantile  vicis- 
situdes were  presented,  facilities  so  great  might  be  abused.  It  was  sug- 
gested  that  the  directors  should  be  salaried,  and  be  made  responsible  ;  but 
so  anxious  was  the  house  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
new  stockholders,  that  the  proposition  found  little  support.  As  the  discus- 
sion progressed,  however,  the  doubts  felt  by  a  few  at  first  began  to  be 
more  generally  entertained,  and  the  large  minority  which  was  found 
against  the  bill  on  its  passage,  exhibited  the  great  reluctance  of  even  the 
administration  members  to  adopt  in  full  the  administration  scheme. 

It  was  argued,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  that  the  country  wanted  was 
to  be  lefl  alone,  and  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her,  fortwen- 
ty-five  years,  a  measure  which  was  meant,  and  constructed  to  meet,  a  tem- 
porary emergency.  The  great  exertions  which  the  war  had  induced,  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion ;  but  was  it  just  to 
suppose  that  such  a  state  would  continue,  and  to  frame  a  system  of  stimu- 
lants which  must  be  used,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future  ?  If 
the  country  wants  to  be  lifted  up,  apply  the  proper  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  do  not,  after  she  is  once  upright,  subject  her  to  a  continual  up- 
ward strain.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  "  In  this  young  nation, 
with  its  vast  resources  and  solid  wealth,  the  remedies  would  come  of  them- 
selves, in  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for  them."  The 
best  policy,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  let  alone ;  to  legislate,  at  all  events,  for 
the  present  and  not  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  much  more  to  the  active 
and  permanent  exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  than  to  the  insubstan- 
tial labors  of  their  legislature. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  bill  in  the  house,  it  was  saluted  by  a  series  of 
amendments,  the  most  of  which  were  unsuccessftil.  We  proceed  to  men- 
tion, chronologically,  the  most  important,  stating,  first,  those  which  were 
rejected,  and  secondly,  those  which  were  incorporated  in  the  bill : — 

I.  Amendments  lost. 

1.  By  Mr.  Sergeant,  to  reduce  the  capital  from  thirty-five  to  twenty 
millions.     Ayes,  49  ;  noes,  74. 

2.  By  Mr.  Cady,  of  New  York,  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  bill  as  au- 
thorizes a  subscription  by  the  government  of  seven  millions  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  bank.     Ayes,  38  ;  noes,  61. 

3.  By  Mr.  Wright,  of  Maryland,  to  substitute  Washington  city  for  Phil- 
adelphia.     Lost  without  a  count.  *      * 

4.  By  Mr.  Pitkin,  to  strike  out  of  the  10th  section  so  much  as  gives  the 
president  and  senate  the  power  of  appointing  five  directors.  Ayes,  64  ; 
noes,  79. 
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5«  Bjr  Mr.  Cadj,  of  New  York,  to  prevent  the  eBtablisbmeiit  of  more 
than  one  branch  In  any  one  state.     Negatived  without  a  division. 
II.  Amendments  carried. 

1.  By  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  strike  out  the  clause  allowing  the 
executive,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  require  the  bank  at  any 
period  to  suspend  specie  payments.     Carried  without  a  count. 

2.  By  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  strike  out  the  clause  allowing  Congress,  at  any 
fiiture  period,  to  extend  the  capital  to  fifty  millions.  Carried  without  a  count. 

3.  By  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  to  strike  out  the  proviso  requiring  that 
the  choice  of  president  should  be  made  from  the  five  government  directors. 
Ayes,  80  ;  noes,  46. 

On  Mardi  1^  1816,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  61 ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  was  finally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  80  to  71.  In  the  affirmation  are  found  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  Grosvenor — who  was  the  only  federalist  of  note  who  sup- 
ported the  bill — Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Lumpkin,  of 
Georgia.  In  the  negative  are  Mr.  John  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, of  Delaware,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  and  Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pitkin,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Webster.     The  vote,  by  states,  was  as  follows : — 
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The  bill  was  now  in  the  senate,  and  though,  in  the  senate,  the  majority 
was  eventually  far  greater  than  in  the  house,  it  was  there  that  the  great 
struggle  was  expected.  The  delegation  from  the  New  England  states 
were  federalists  to  a  man  ;  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  were  re- 
presented by  senators  of  the  same  politics ;  and  it  was  known  that  several 
prominent  members  from  the  south,  startled  with  the  great  powers  with 
which  the  bank  was  invested,  had  been  led  to  draw  together  their  consti- 
tutional scruples  so  tightly,  as  to  make  their  vote  on  the  final  questicm 
very  doubtful.  With  the  federalists,  also,  almost  the  whole  of  the  power 
of  the  senate  resided.  Among  them  was  numbered  Jeremiah  Mason,  who, 
though  like  Mr.  G rattan's  oak,  transplanted  to  the  parliamentary  soil  at 
fifty,  retained  unimpaired  his  giant  dimensions  and  his  majestic  strength. 
There,  also,  was  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  of  Maryland,  who,  as  an  elo- 
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of  the  changes  required.  Mr*  Mason  at  once  moved  an  amendment  wlioae 
effect  would  be  to  make  the  proportion  jof  the  first  specie  instahnent  on 
each  share  $10  instead  of  $5.  The  motion  was  opposed  at  the  threshold 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill  and  of  the  administration,  on  the  general  ground 
not  onlj  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  alteration,  but  on  the  princi- 
ple, also,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  hazard  the  success  of  the  bill  on  its 
return  to  the  house  by  amendments  which  would  be  comparatively  unes- 
sential. The  general  principle  of  the  bill,  consequently,  was  brought  on 
the  carpet,  and  though  the  amendment  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  a  dis- 
cussion ensued,  from  which  we  extract  a  few  passages  : — 

**  The  two  great  objects  proposed  by  the  friends  of  this  bill,"  said  Mr. 
Mason,  '*  were,  Ist.  To  release  the  country  from  the  mass  of  spurious  pa- 
per which  was  said  to  be  the  circulating  medium.  2d.  To  aid  the  govern- 
ment  in  its  finances.  To  effect  the  first  object,  (he  bank  must  commence 
its  operations  in  specie.  To  enable  it  to  do  this,  he  proceeded  to  show 
that,  in  his  view,  a  larger  proportion  of  specie  was  necessary  to  the  first 
payment.  The  United  States  stock,  subscribable  and  payable  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions,  would  be  no  more  aid  to  the  bank 
in  discounting,  with  a  view  to  redeeming  its  notes  with  specie,  than  would 
so  many  bank  bills.  The  amount,  $1,400,000  in  specie,  divided  among 
the  difierent  branches,  which  he  presumed  would  be  immediately  establish- 
ed, would  be  insufficient  for  any  operation  whatever.  Let  the  bank  issue 
paper  sufficient  to  produce  any  effect,  and  the  specie  in  its  vaults  would  be 
instantly  withdrawn  firom  them ;  twenty-five  days  would  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  In  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  notes  of  the  bank  would  be  seized  on  by  every  individual  who  has  any 
occasion  for  specie ;  the  bank,  then,  to  be  safe,  would  be  able  to  issue  no 
more  paper  than  to  the  amount  of  its  specie  paid  in.  Would  such  an  issue 
serve  to  reform  the  currency,  or  give  the  government  any  aid  in  its  finan- 
ces 7  It  might  be  said  the  bank  would  commence  operations  slowly,  and 
with  caution ;  but  any  man  acquainted  with  the  institution  of  banks,  knows 
that  the  sum  first  paid  in  is  nearly  all  that  the  stockholders  ever  pay. 
The  bank  would  continue  in  operation  forever,  without  taking  from  the 
stockholders  any  considerable  sum  more  than  the  first  instalment ;  for,  as 
fitr  as  the  bank  discounted,  the  second  instalment  would  be  paid  into  the 
bank  with  the  specie  of  the  first  instalment.  This  was  a  position  so  fully 
supported  by  all  experience,  that  he  presumed  it  would  not  be  denied. 
For  its  specie  capital,  then,  the  bank  must  depend  principaUy  on  the 
amount  first  paid  in.  The  bank  might  sell  some  stock,  d^.,  to  obtain  spe. 
cie,  but  the  direct  bringing  in  of  specie  would  not  be  so  much  after  the 
first  instalment.  The  sum  of  $2,800,000  was  not  a  large  instalment  to 
be  first  paid  in  on  a  capital  of  $35,000,000 ;  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  gentlemen,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessa- 
ry amount  of  specie  to  make  the  first  payment.  He  concluded  by  saying, 
that  his  motion,  if  adopted,  would  essentially  aid  the  bank  in  its  operations, 
and  increase  its  effect  in  reforming  the  circulation  of  the  country  as  far  as 
the  bill  can  have  that  effect." 

"  The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,"  remarked  Mr.  King,  who 
followed,  ^  had  conclusively  shown  that  one  and  a  half  millions  was  the 
greatest  extent  to  which,  as  it  now  stood,  the  bank  could  safely  issue  on  a 
specie  system.  Illustrating  his  view  of  the  subject  by  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  process,  he  said  that  the  first  discounts  of  the  bank  being  nei 
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oatsariljr  to  those  most  pressed  by  the  state  banks,  the  proceeds  of  the  dis- 
counts  would  immediately  find  their  way  into  the  vaults  of  the  state  banks, 
^^«  Under  this  view,  a  miUion  and  a  half  of  dollars  would  be  a  sum  en- 
tirely too  small  wherewith  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  existing  banks. 
If  the  issues  of  the  bank  exceeded  the  specie  paid  in,  the  first  process 
would  be  immediately  to  transfer  the  specie  from  the  general  bank  to  the 
local  banks  ;  if  the  bank  confined  its  discounts  within  that  sum,  its  agency 
would  be  very  limited  indeed,  d^.  Connected  with  this  subject  was  an- 
other  idea,  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  premature  now  to  enlarge  on, 
which  was,  that  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  as  he  understood 
them,  the  bank  need  not,  may  not,  will  not  be  a  specie  bank ;  the  very 
circumstances  already  suggested  would  compel  the  bank  to  become  a  pa- 
per bank,  to  issue  paper  that  will  not  command  specie.  This,  then,  should 
be  an  additional  motive  to  the  senate  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  specie 
payment,  that  the  bank  may  be  enabled  to  avoid  such  a  state  of  its  affiurs 
as  would  compel  it  to  become  a  paper  bank." 

Mr.  Barbour,  (we  quote  firom  the  speech  of  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of 
Virginia,  as  reported  in  the  National  Intelligencer,)  then  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  great  subject  before  the  house.  **  The  constitution," 
he  said,  ^'  had  imparted  to  Congress,  among  other  attributes,  the  power  of 
regulating  the  coin  of  the  United  States.  How  had  Congress  acquitted 
themselves  of  this  duty  ?  Where,  and  of  what  effect,  were  these  regula- 
tions 1  Where  was  the  uniformity  of  currency  ?  Mr.  B.  described  the 
variety  and  fluctuation  of  value  of  the  paper  in  circulation,  not  only  in  va- 
rious states,  but  in  contiguous  towns  and  counties.  This  was  a  great  evil, 
deprecated  on  all  hands.  The  power  intended  by  the  constitution  to  have 
been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  was,  by  the  failiure 
of  the  government  to  make  use  of  it,  exercised  by  every  state  in  the 
Union,  frequently  by  individuals,  d^c.  Hence  arose  an  excess  of  paper 
issues,  causing  depreciation  to  an  extent  which  could  scarcely  be  estima- 
ted— an  evil  which  called  for  a  remedy  in  language  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Where  was  the  antidote  which  the  executive  in  this,  the  only 
organ  of  public  sentiment,  had  called  on  Congress  to  interpose  ?  The 
patient,  said  Mr.  B.,  is  sick  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his 
foot ;  he  asks  for  oil  and  wine  to  be  poured  into  his  wounds,  which  would 
otherwise  be  fatal.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  propose  any  other  anti- 
dote than  that  now  before  us  ?  If  there  be  a  Don  Quixotte  in  politics,  let 
him  appear.  No,  Mr.  B.  said,  not  even  a  nostrum  had  been  tendered  to 
substitute  this  plan.  If  no  other  remedy  was  offered,  ought  they  to  higgle 
about  details,  to  split  hairs  on  the  question  ?  Mr.  B.  then  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  mutual  concession  among  legislators,  without  which  the  idea 
of  legislation  was  the  most  vague  and  illusory  that  ever  entered  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  was  necessary  for  the  present  diseased  paper  medium,  since 
specie  had  fled  the  country,  or  was  scattered  in  the  bo  web  of  the  earth,  to 
substitute  a  medium  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  nation,  d^c.  If  an  in- 
stitution were  established  to  issue  paper  of  that  description,  we  should 
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ter,  when  this  subject  had  been  discussed,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
this  was  the  only  means  of  remedying  an  evil  from  which  so  much  was 
apprehended.  That  time,  he  rejoiced,  had  passed  by,  but  he  hoped  the 
lessons  of  experience  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  with  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion,"  d&c. 

'*  In  regard  to  the  details  of  this  bill,  he  said  he  did  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  them.  It  had  been  stated  that  this  would  be  a  paper 
baiik,  and,  in  oi^er  to  prevent  that,  an  increase  of  the  specie  payments 
was  suggested.  Mr.  ti.  believed  such  an  amendment  was  unnecessary. 
Not  being  necessary,  what  would  be  its  effect  ?  It  would  be  to  place  the 
bank  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fortunate  individuals  or  banks,  who 
had  specie  in  their  possession.  The  smaller  the  first  payment  of  specie 
was  made  within  the  limits  of  necessity  to  the  object,  in  his  opinion,  the 
wiser  would  be  the  plan.  The  establishment  of  a  bank,  or  any  other 
system,  could  not  be  expected  to  afford  an  instant  remedy,  aily  more  than 
a  dose  of  medicine  would  restore  to  instant  health  and  pristine  vigor  the 
man  who  had  been  wasted  by  long  sickness.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, without  accelerating  the  operations  of  the  bank,  would  be  to  favor 
the  monopolists  of  specie,  &c.  They  who  had  the  caution  or  forecast  to 
hoard  up  the  dollars  and  cents." 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion  which  gave  rise  to  the  debate  from 
which  we  have  extracted,  Mr.  Mason  proposed  the  following  proviso, 
which  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  20  to  14.  "Provided,  That  all  bills  or 
notes  so  to  be  issued  by  said  corporation  shall  be  made  payable  on  de- 
mand, other  than  bills  or  notes  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  not  less  than 

dollars  each,  and  payable  to  the  order  of  some  person  or  persons, 

which  bills  or  notes  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  corporation  to  make  paya- 
ble at  any  time  not  exceeding days  from  the  date  thereof." 

The  passage  of  the  amendment,  destructive  as  it  was  to  the  principle 
of  non-interposition,  with  which  the  friends  of  the  measure  had  started, 
opened  the  way  to  a  host  of  proposed  alterations ;  one  of  which,  re- 
serving  to  Congress  the  power  of  repealing  the  charter  within  a  year,  if 
the  bank  in  that  period  did  not  go  into  operation,  and  another,  excluding 
the  United  States  from  being  represented  in  the  choice  of  directors,  were 
passed  without  opposition.     The  following  amendments  were  rejected: — 

1.  By  Mr.  Mason,  giving  Congress  the  power  of  repealing  the  charter 
in  case  the  bank  should  suspend  specie  payments  to  such  an  amount,  or 
for  such  a  period  as  Congress  should  deem  injurious.    Yeas,  14 ;  nays,  17. 

2.  By  Mr.  King,  to  strike  out  that  provision  in  the  bill  which  gives 
the  president  the  power  of  appointing  five  directors.     Yeas,  14 ;  nays,  21. 

3.  By  Mr.  Goldsborough,  requiring  that  when  the  government  should 
cease  to  hold  stock  in  the  bank,  the  government  directors  should  retire 
from  the  board.     Yeas,  16 ;  nays,  18. 

4.  By  Mr.  Taylor,  making  the  government  stock  unalienable.  Yeas, 
10 ;  nays,  18. 

After  the  addition  of  a  final  section,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Daggett,  of  Con- 
necticut, giving  to  a  committee  of  either  house  of  Congress  the  power  to 
inspect  the  books  of  the  bank  whenever  it  appeared  advisable,  and  esta* 
blishing  powers  by  which  the  bank  could  be  brought  before  the  Circuit 
court  of  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  whenever  either  president  or  Con- 
gress has  reason  to  believe  the  charter  has  been  violated,  the  bill  was 
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ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  hy  a  majority  of  18«  and,  on  the  next  daj, 
was  passed  by  the  following'  vote  : — 

Yeas — Messrs.  Barbour,  Barry,  Brown,  Campbell,  Chase,  Condit,  Dag- 
get,  Fromentin,  Harper,  Horsey,  Howell,  Hunter,  Lacock,  Mason,  of  Vir* 
ginia,  Morrow,  Roberts,  Talbot,  Tait,  Turner,  Vamum,  Williams — ^22. 

Nays — Messrs.  Dana,  Gaillard,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  King,  Macon, 
Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  Ri^gles,  Sanibrd,  Tickenor,  Welk,  Wilson 
—12. 

On  the  return  of  the  bill  to  the  house,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
open  the  subject  afresh,  the  amendments  of  the  senate  were  concurred  in, 
and  the  charter  presented  to  the  president,  who,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816, 
returned  it  with  his  signature. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  it,  were  such  our  duty,  many  lessons  could  be  drawn.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  the  reader,  for  instance,  upon  what  comparatively  trivial  in- 
cidents did  the  fate  of  that  great  institution  depend.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  instead  of  remaining  passive,  on  the  amendment  opening  the 
field  for  the  choice  of  president  of  the  bank  to  the  whole  body  of  the  di- 
rectors, Mr.  Calhoun,  with  a  majority  behind  him,  had  resisted  the  charge. 
It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  history  of  the  country  would  have 
been  materially  altered.  That  long  and  anxious  conflict,  conducted,  on 
the  one  hand,  bv  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  president  of  the  bank,  which  tore  the  country  asunder  with  two  Ac- 
tions, equally  powerftil  and  bitter,  would  never  have  occurred.  The  char 
ges  under  which  the  bank  labored,  of  having  meddled  in  politics,  would 
never  have  been  made,  by  the  executive,  at  least,  because,  whatever  in- 
terests the  head  of  the  bank  might  have,  would  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  head  of  the  country.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposition  made 
by  Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  requiring  the  first  instalment  to  be  10 
instead  of  5  per  cent,  had  been  adopted,  the  early  errors  of  the  bank,  un- 
der  Mr.  Jones'  administration,  partially  remedied  as  they  were  by  Mr. 
Cheves,  but  fostered  again  into  dangerous  luxuriance  under  Mr.  Biddle's 
management,  would  have  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  Loose, 
indeed,  as  the  charter  was,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  we  consider  the 
irregular  state  of  parties  at  the  time  it  passed,  that  it  was  not  still  looser. 
There  never  was  a  public  measure  that  experienced  such  variety  of  treat- 
ment from  both  friends  and  foes.  At  one  time  earnestly  espoused  by  the 
federalists,  and  as  warmly  attacked  by  their  opponents,  at  another,  drop- 
ped by  its  old  friends,  and  taken  up  by  its  old  enemies,  it  seemed  to  have 
evaded  the  rules  of  party  discipline,  and  to  have  raised  itself  above  the 
most  salutary  laws  of  legislative  action.  The  majority,  we  obser^'e  from 
the  preceding  pages,  when  once  determined  to  change  their  policy  and 
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Art.  n^IMPENDING  REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTER- 
COURSE  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

Two  great  revolutions  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  globe 
appear  to  be  impending,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
important  consequences  to  the  progress  of  civilization.     These  are — 

1st.  The  re-opening  the  ancient  route  between  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies,  by  Egypt  and  the  Red  sea,  which  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
improvements  in  steam  navigation  and  the  founding  a  new  Mahonunedan 
dynasty  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

2d.  The  opening  a  new  route  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  western  coasts  of  America,  by  an  artificial  com- 
munication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  acros^^he  isthmus 
which  connects  the  two  continents  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  latter  to  the  world  in  general  cannot  admit 
of  a  question ;  and  its  importance  to  the  United  States  is  enhanced  by 
the  increased  facilities  which  the  construction  of  a  canal  such  as  that 
originally  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  Ptolemies  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  must  give  to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  human  history  the  commerce  of  India  has  been 
regarded  as  the  perennial  source  of  wealth  and  surest  basis  of  maritime 
power.  Venice  and  Genoa  carried  it  on  by  Egypt  and  the  Black  Sea. 
When  Vasco  de  Gamo  discovered  the  new  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  these  flourishing  commercial  republics  fell  from  their  high  and 
palmy  state  of  prosperity.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  are  now'  making 
to  re-open  these  old  channels  of  trade,  and  discover  new  routes  into  the 
heart  of  Asia.  Lines  of  steamers  are  established  from  Marseilles  and 
Trieste  to  Alexandria  and  Beyrout.  Other  lines  descend  the  Danube, 
now  connected  with  the  Rhine  by  the  Ludwig  canal,  and  from  thence  sail 
across  the  Black  sea  to  Trebizond.  ITie  rulers  of  the  Austrian  empire 
are  not  slumbering,  as  many  suppose,  but  are  deeply  considering  how  its 
vast  natural  resources  may  be  best  developed  by  the  application  of  steam- 
power  by  land  and  by  sea.  When  the  railroad  communication  shall  have 
been  completed  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  German  ocean  will  be  completely  knit  together ; 
and  Central  and  Northern  Europe  will  have  the  choice  of  three  routes  to 
the  East — ^by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  sea ;  by  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  the 
Nile,  and  the  Red  sea.  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  are 
all  striving  to  outstrip  each  other  in  this  race.  Europe  seeks  to  avoid  the 
lengthendti  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean  with  the  Red  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf.  We  must  seek  to  avoid 
the  lengthened  route  round  Cape  Horn  by  connecting  the  Caribbean  sea 
with  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  French  engineers  who  planned  the  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  during  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt,  calcu- 
lated that  it  would  save  one-third  the  distance  and  one-fiflh  the  time  in 
navigating  from  the  southern  ports  of  France  to  the  East  Indies.     The 


*  A  Letter  from  the  Hon.  H.  Whsaton,  United  States  Minister  at  Berlin,  addressed  to 
J.  Maexob,  Jr.,  Eeq.,  Correapooding  Secretary  of  the  National  loatitate  at  Washington. 
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United  States  would  save  at  least  10,000  mfles  of  distance  and  a  prop<Mr« 
tional  amount  of  time  in  their  navigation  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
and  to  China  bj  substituting  the  route  across  the  isthmus  which  connects 
the  two  American  continents  for  that  round  Cape  Horn.  The  opening  a 
water  communication  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  somewhere  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  thus  becomes  of  vital  importance 
to  us.  Our  national  interests,  commercial,  political,  and  social,  are  all 
deeply  involved  in  the  question.  The  necessity  of  competing  with  other 
rival  nations  for  the  new  trade  now  opening  with  the  Celestial  empire, 
from  which  the  veil  of  mystery  has  been  rudely  torn  ;  of  extending  our 
established  commerce  with  the  western  coasts  of  the  two  American  conti- 
nents  and  the  Polynesian  archipelago ;  of  giving  increased  ^cilities  to  the 
whale-fishery,  and  of  establishing  a  more  direct  communication  with  our 
territories  i^yond  the  Rocky  mountains  and  our  naval  stations  in  the 
Pacific  ocean :  all  these  circumstances  combine  to  augment  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  this  great  question.  A  new  and  increased  interest  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  by  the  measures  adopted  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  for  establishing  diplomatic  intercourse  with  China  and  the  inde- 
pendent isles  of  the  Pacific  ;  by  the  vast  schemes  of  colonization  already 
in  a  train  of  execution  by  Great  Britain  in  Australasia  and  New  Zealand ; 
and  by  the  recent  discussion  in  the  French  Chambers  upon  those  planned 
by  France.  It  is  not  meant  that  our  government  should  seek  exclusive 
advantages  for  itself  or  its  citizens.  Such  great  artificial  communications 
between  the  continents  of  both  hemispheres  ought  to  be  free,  like  the 
natural  passages  of  the  straits,  the  sounds,  the  gu&,  and  the  great  rivers 
which  wash  the  shores  of  different  coimtries ;  and  for  this  purpose  these 
works  ought  to  be  considered  as  held  in  trust  by  the  nation  within  whose 
territory  they  may  be  constructed  for  the  common  use  of  all  mankind. 
There  is  surely  enough  of  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession,  of  respect  for 
the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of  political  wisdom  among  the 
maritime  powers  principally  interested,  to  devise  regulations  by  which  the 
passage,  once  marked  out  and  rendered  practicable  by  the  construction 
of  artificial  works,  may  be  neutralized  and  enjoyed  in  conmion  by  all 
nations,  upon  the  payment  of  moderate  and  reasonable  tolls,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  doWn  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  respect  to  the 
navigation  of  the  great  European  rivers. 

The  illustrious  philosopher  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  American  continents,  in  speaking  more 
than  five  and  thirty  years  ago  on  this  subject,  of  which  he  has  never  since 
lost  sight,  uses  the  following  emphatic  expressions :  "  When  a  canal  of 
communication  shall  unite  the  two  oceans,  the  productions  of  Nootka 
sound  and  of  China  will  be  brought  nearer  to  Europe  and  l^e  United 
States  by  more  than  two  thousand  leagues.     Then,  and  then  only,  will 
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have  thought  that  a  concise  summary  of  the  present  state  of  our  information 
respecting  it,  so  &r  as  it  maj  be  derived  from  sources  accessible  here, 
might  not  be  without  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  at  the  present 
moment,  and  might  perhaps  lead  to  further  more  successful  inquiries  in 
other  directions. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  intense  and  painful  anxiety  the  great 
Columbus  sought  to  find  a  passage  through  the  vast  continent  discovered 
by  him  to  the  land  of  Cathay,  which  was  the  original  object  of  his  first 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  was  never  relinquished  as  his  ultimate  aim.  In 
1523  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  a  letter  written  from  Valladolid  to 
Cortez,  enjoined  upon  him  carefully  to  search  on  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  West  Spain  for  **  the  secret  of  a  strait,"  (el  secrete  del  estrecho,) 
of  which  Cortez  himself  had  spoken  in  one  of  his  previous  despatches  to 
the  emperor,  and  which  it  was  supposed  would  shorten  by  two-thirds  the 
route  from  Cadiz  to  the  East  Indies,  then  called  the  "land  of  spices." 
The  conqueror  of  Mexico,  in  his  answer  to  the  emperor,  speaks  with  the 
most  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  probability  of  such  a  discovery :  "  which," 
says  he,  "  would  render  your  majesty  master  of  so  many  kingdoms  that 
you  might  consider  yourself  lord  of  the  world."  It  was  in  the  attempt  to 
find  a  shorter  route  to  the  East  Indies  than  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  that  Magellan  discovered  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn  and  through 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name  ;  whilst  Cortez  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  restless  life  in  vain  endeavors  to  the  same  end.  After  the  great 
things  he  had  achieved  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  gulf  and  peninsula  of  California  could  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  toils  he  endured  in  these  maritime  expe- 
ditions. 

Since  it  has  been  completely  ascertained  that  there  is  no  natural  passage 
by  sea  through  the  continents  to  be  found  from  the  Arctic  sea  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  various  points  have  been  indicated  by  which  an  artificial 
communication  might  be  opened  between  the  two  oceans.  Five  of  these 
points  are  enumerated  by  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Chimalapa,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Rio  del  Passo,  which  &lls 
into  the  Rio  Huasacualco,  which  last  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

2.  The  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  forming 
the  source  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which  fe.lls  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Papagayo  on  the  Pacific. 

8.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

4.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Capica. 

5.  The  Isthmus  between  the  river  Atrato,  which  &ll8  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Rio  Choco,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific.* 

1.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  formed,  between  the  16tli  and  18ih 
degrees  of  N.  latitude,  by  the  Rio  Chimalapa  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
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formed  between  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Michigan.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  it  is  certain  that  a  commercial  com- 
munication has  long  been  carried  on  through  this  valley  across  the  isthmua, 
and  especially  at  those  periods  of  war  when  the  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  wa» 
interrupted  by  military  and  naval  operations.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Huasacualco  forms  the  best  harbor  known  to  exist  at  the  mouth  of  anj 
river  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  it  being  well  known  that  Pensacola  is 
situated  on  a  bay.  This  river  has  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  for  eight  leagues  to  the  Passo  de 
la  Fabrica,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  del  Passo,  and  where  the  car- 
goes are  taken  out,  and  transported  in  boats  fifleen  leagues  higher  up  to 
the  Passo  de  la  Puerta,  at  which  |^ace  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable 
with  boats.  From  this  place  the  goods  are  transported  by  land  to  the 
Bay  of  Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pacific. 

In  pursuance  of  his  ardent  desire  to  find  "the  secret  of  a  strait"  through 
the  American  continent  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  Cortez  demanded,  in  1520, 
from  Montezuma,  information  concerning  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  empire 
of  Anahuac.  The  Mexican  monarch  answered  that  he  was  not  himself 
acquainted  with  those  parts,  but  that  he  would  cause  a  drawing  to 
be  made  of  the  coast,  with  its  bays  and  rivers,  and  would  fiimish  the 
necessary  guides  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  who  might  be  sent  to 
explore  the  country.  The  next  day  the  drawing  was  accordingly  brought 
to  Cortez,  upon  which  his  pilots  recognized  the  mouth  of  a  great  river, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  the  one  they  had  perceived  on  the  coast,  on 
their  first  arrival,  near  the  mountains  of  Sanmyn,  in  the  province  of 
Mazamalco.  Guided  by  these  indications,  Cortez  sent,  in  1520,  a  small 
detachment  under  the  orders  of  Diego  Ordaz,  to  reconnoitre  this  river, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Huasacualco,  or,  as  Cortez  writes  the  Mexican 
word,  Quacako.  The  pilots  found  only  two  and  a  half  &thoms  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  but  on  ascending  the  river  the  depth  of  water 
increased  to  five  or  six  fathoms.  Afler  the  taking  of  Mexico,  the  conquest 
of  the  province  of  Tehuantepec  was  accomplished  by  Gonzalode  Sandoval 
in  1521 ;  and  although  it  had  been  ascertained  by  the  pilots  that  no  strait 
existed  from  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  this 
isthmus  still  continued  to  be  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  two  seas,  and  the  river  Huasacualco  affording  the 
Spanish  Conquagtadares  the  fiu^ility  of  transporting  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean  the  necessary  materials  for  ship-building. 
The  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Grixalva,  which  sailed  for  California  in 
1534,  was  equipped  at  Tehuantepec,  and  the  vessels  in  which  Cortez 
himself  sailed  from  Chametla  in  1535  for  the  same  destination  were  also 
constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chimalapa,  with  materials  brought 
firom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Huasacualco. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  port  of  Tehuantepec, 
which  is  in  fact  only  an  open  roadstead,  was  but  little  frequented ;  Aca- 
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the  Gkdf  of  Mexico  and  the  South  eea  was  occasioned  by  the  accidental 
discovervt  in  1771,  of  some  pieces  of  bronze  cannon  in  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  d'Uloa,  which  it  was  ascertained  by  their  marks  had  been  cast  at 
Manilla.  As  it  was  nearly  certain  that  these  pieces  of  artillery  could  not 
have  been  transported  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  way  of 
Acapulco,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  overland  communication 
over  the  great  Cordilleras  of  New  Spain,  nor  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Philip- 
pine islands  not  being  carried  on  by  either  of  those  routes,  the  conclusion 
was  that  they  must  have  found  their  way  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
This  conjecture  was  verified  by  the  examination  of  ancient  records,  and 
the  tradition  existing  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  isthmus,  that  these 
cannon  had  been  transported  from  the  Pacific  by  the  Rio  Chimalapa  and 
the  Rio  Huasacualco.  This  fact,  thus  ascertained,  induced  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  Don  Antonio  Bucaneli,  to  give  orders  to  two  engineers,  Don 
Antonio  Cramer  and  Don  Miguel  del  Corral,  to  examine  the  isthmus, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  natural  communication  already 
existed  by  means  of  rivers  whose  branches  might  interlock  with  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  practicability  of  cutting  an 
artificial  canal  between  the  Chimalapa  and  the  Huasacualco*  Baron 
Humboldt  prepared  his  map  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  from  the  report 
of  these  engineers,  who  found  that  there  was  no  river  which  discharged 
its  waters  at  the  same  time  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  that  the 
river  Huasacualco  did  not  take  its  rise,  as  the  viceroy  had  been  assured, 
near  the  city  of  Tehuantepec ;  but  that,  in  ascending  that  river  above  the 
fidls,  even  to  the  ancient  Desembarcadero  of  Malpasso,  the  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  were  still  twenty-six  leagues  distant.  They  observed  that  a  chain 
of  mountains  of  considerable  height  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  two  seas.  This  small  cordillera  stretches  from  east  to  west  from  the 
Cerros  de  los  Mixes,  then  inhabited  by  savages,  towards  the  elevated 
plain  of  Portillo  de  Petapa.  But  the  engineer  Cramer  affirms  that  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  Santa  Mareda  de  Chimalapa  the  mountains  form, 
not  a  continuous  cordillera,  but  a  group,  and  that  there  exists  a  transversal 
valley,  through  which  a  canal  might  be '  constructed,  without  locks  or 
inclined  planes,  to  communicate  between  the  two  seas,  at  a  distance  of 
not  more  than  six  leagues  in  length.* 

In  the  year  1814  the  Spanish  Cortes,  on  the  motion  of  Don  Lucas 
Alaman,  afterwards  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  passed  a  decree 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  canal.  The  subsequent  independence  of 
the  Spanish- American  colonies  prevented  any  measures  being  taken  in 
execution  of  this  decree ;  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Guadalupe  Vitoria,  appointed  a  ' 
board  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  constructing  a 
canal  fi*om  the  one  river  to  the  other,  and  of  removing  the  obstructions 
which  exist  to  the  navigation  of  the  two  rivers  by  vessels  of  considerable 
burden.  The  result  of  their  investigations  showed  that  the  want  of  a 
good  harbor  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Chimalapa,  with  the  great  number  of  rapids  in  the  rivers  winding  through 
an  isthmus  of  thirty-eight  leagues  in  breadth,  and  the  intermediate  eleva- 
tions to  be  surmounted,  rendered  impracticable  the  execution  of  a  ship 

*  Hamboldt,  Easai  Politique,  tome  i.,  p.  209.    Tome  iv.,  pp.  49,  54. 
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canal  at  this  point,  although  the  commerce  already  carried  on  across  the 
isthmus  might  doubtless  be  greatly  &cilitated  and  extended  by  means  of 
good  roads.  The  Mexican  Congress,  therefore,  determined  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road  to  connect  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Huasa- 
cualco  with  the  lagoons  to  the  east  of  Tehuantepec.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  subsequent  unsettled  state  of  the  afiairs,  both  internal 
and  external,  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  has  prevented  any  thing  being 
done  towards  carrying  this  resolution  into  effect. 

2.  The  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua  communicates  to  the  east  with  the 
Caribbean  sea  by  the  river  San  Juan  del  Norte.  An  artificial  communi- 
cation may  be  opened  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  ocean  by  cutting 
a  canal  tlu'ough  the  isthmus  which  separates  them. 

That  distinguished  Prussian  geographer  Berghaus,  in  a  memoir  pub- 
b'shed  in  1636,  and  intended  to  illustrate  his  beautiful  maps  of  Central 
America,  has  traced  with  the  hand  of  a  master  the  great  physical  features 
of  this  region  of  the  globe.*  He  refutes  the  notion  constantly  repeated 
in  the  geographical  treatises  and  maps  in  ordinary  use,  according  to  which 
the  whole  extent  of  this  narrowest  part  of  the  continent  is  traversed  by  a 
continuous  unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  without  transversal  valleys,  which 
bars  the  passage  across  the  isthmus.  This  mistaken  opinion,  which  had 
been  already  contested  by  Humboldt,  doubtless  originated  from  the  long 
succession  of  volcanic  mountains,  which  rise  along  the  flat  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  stand,  as  in  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  Quito,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera.  In  Guatemala  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  coast  of  the  South  sea  forms  here  an  alluvial  plain 
of  various  breadth,  from  which  the  volcanic  hills  rise  in  insulated  groups 
detached  from  the  back  ground  of  mountains.  Such  is  the  character  of 
the  volcanic  hills  between  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Instead  of  this  imaginary  continuous  Cordillera,  the  mountains  of  Central 
America  are  divided  by  Berghaus  into  three  distinct  systems  or  groups. 
The  first  is  the  group  of  Costa  Rica ;  the  second  that  of  Nicaragua  iod 
Honduras  ;  and  the  third  that  of  Guatemala. 

The  first  of  these  is  divided  from  the  second  by  the  great  transversal 
valley,  of  which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  forms  the  middle  point,  and  which 
extends  from  sea  to  sea.  The  second  is  divided  from  the  third  by  the 
Llanura  de  Comayagtuzj  another  wide  transversal  valley,  which  traverses 
the  continent  in  the  meridian  of  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua,  in  a  direction 
from  northeast  to  south.  This  fact,  which  Humboldt  had  conjectured  in 
1625,  was  verified  by  Don  Juan  Galindo  ten  years  later.  Through  this 
plain  flows  the  Rio  Jagua  towards  the  n.  n.  e.,  into  the  Caribbean 
sea ;  and  the  Rio  Sirano,  or  San  Miguel,  into  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua,  on 
the  Pacific.     Both  these  streams  are  navigable  by  batteaux. 

On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  between  the  river  Chagres  and  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  and  westwardly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  along  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  rising  above  the  plain  but 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  when  the  traveller  reaches  the  meridian 
of  the  Rio  Coclet,  about  seven  leagues  from  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
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these  mountains  takes  its  rise  the  Rio  Belem,  at  the  mouth  of  which  Co. 
lumbus  established,  in  1502,  the  first  European  colony  ever  planted  on  the 
American  continent.  Under  the  parallel  ofd^  25'  north  latitude  begin  the 
secondary  highlands  of  Costa  Rica,  which  form  an  elevation  of  about  eight 
hundred  toises,  and  gradually  decline  in  successive  terraces,  girt  with  volca* 
noes,  until  they  sink  down  to  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

The  third  group  of  mountains  described  by  Berghaus  is  that  of  Guate- 
mala,, which  fills  the  whole  western  part  of  Central  America  and  the 
eastern  States  of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  before  noticed. 
The  whole  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  from  the  meridian  of  the  island 
of  Utila  to  the  parallel  of  the  Balize,  is  girt  with  lofty  mountains.  Captain 
Owen  determined  the  height  of  the  Congrehoy  peak  to  be  eleven  hundred 
and  seventy  toises,  and  that  of  Omoa  one  thousand  and  ninety-five  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Balize  river  burst  forth  from  Uiese  moun- 
tains  in  foaming  cataracts.  In  one  place  the  stream  is  arched  over  by  a 
natural  bridge,  through  which  it  rushes  over  a  water&U  of  from  forty  to 
fifly  feet  high.  Many  other  rivers  along  the  coast  are  adorned  with  similar 
natural  grottoes,  through  which  they  pass  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  Along 
the  coast  run  two  ridges,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Pine  ridge,  and  the 
other  the  Cahoun  ridge.  The  first  forms  a  vast,  boundless,  natursd  park  of 
pines,  shooting  firom  the  sofl  verdant  turf.  The  second  is  crowned  with  a 
wood  of  gigantic  forest  trees  of  various  descriptions,  besides  the  mahogany, 
(svnctenia  mahagonh)  which  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  this  region. 
Through  this  wilderness  a  single  path  leads  up  a  narrow  valley  to  the 
Lake  of  Peten,  on  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  table-land  of  Guate- 
mala. The  Rio  Montaffua  forms  another  deep-sunken  valley,  which  con- 
ducts first  to  the  old  and  then  to  the  new  city  of  Guatemala  ;  which  last, 
according  to  Thonipson,  stands  only  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  But  the  cities  of  Guatemala  do  not  stand  on  the  highest  point 
of  land.  Still  more  lofty  are  the  mountains  of  Chemaltenango  with  their 
magnificent  scenery ;  and  higher  still  the  mountain  plains  of  Sosola,  Que- 
saltenango,  and  Totonicapan.  On  these  plains  wheat  and  other  bread 
Btuffii  are  cultivated  in  perfection.  Here  is  the  highest  point  of  elevation, 
called  by  the  natives  themselves  ^  the  highlands."  Here,  too,  is  the  cen- 
tral region  of  volcanic  fires.  The  two  ranges  of  these  volcanic  mountains, 
called  the  vcleanos  de  los  AmilpcUf  run  along  the  very  edge  of  the  table, 
land.  According  to  Captain  Basil  Hall's  observations,  these  mountains 
rise  about  two  thousand  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  in  the  east 
towards  Honduras,  so  in  the  west  towards  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec,  the 
plain  is  girt  with  a  chain  of  mountains,  from  which  the  Rio  Umusiata 
bursts  forth,  and  running  north,  after  passing  a  single  cataiact,  becomes 
navigable  quite  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ^ 

To  return  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  The  isthmus  which  divides  that 
lake  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sud,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  said  to 
be  about  seventeen  English  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions  made  by  the  Spanish  engineer  Galisteo,  in  1781,  the  level  of  the 
Nicaragua  lake  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  above  the  Pacific 
ocean.*  The  elevation  of  this  basin  above  the  neighboring  seas  is  a  fact 
so  weD  known  that  it  has  been  considered  by  some  as  an  invincible  ob- 
stacle  to  the  execution  of  a  ship  canal  at  this  place.  It  has  been  appre- 
hended that  it  might  occasion  a  sudden  rushing  of  the  waters  to  the  west- 

*  Humboldt,  voyage,  Slc^  tome  jd^  p.  12(y.    Note. 
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ward,  or  a  diminution  of  the  waters  in  the  Rio  San  Juan,  the  navigati<m  of 
which  is  impeded  by  several  rapids.  Even  supposing  a  considerable  per- 
manent  difference  between  the  two  seas,  which,  as  it  will  be  hereaAer 
shown,  does  not  exist,  the  art  of  the  engineer  would  easily  apply  a  reme^ 
for  the  apprehended  danger  of  inundation,  by  means  of  locks,  whilst  the 
lake  would  serve  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  both  the  canal  and  the  river. 

A  series  of  tables  is  given  in  Thompson's  Travels  in  Guatemala  of 
levels,  repeated  at  intervals  not  exceeding  one  hundred  yards  apart,  be- 
tween the  southern  shore  of  Lalte  Nicaragua  and  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo, 
from  which  the  author  infers  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  lake  above 
the  Pacific  ocean  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  eleven  and  a 
half  inches ;  and  the  greatest  height  of  any  part  of  the  intervening  land 
to  be  only  nineteen  feet  one  inch  above  the  lake.  But  Mr.  Mercer  has 
shown,  in  his  report  made  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  1839,  that 
Thompson  mistakes  the  true  import  of  the  table  in  substituting  the  com- 
parative elevation  of  two  contiguous  stations  on  the  long  series  of  leveU 
(6t  the  highest  rise  above  the  lake.  For  the  first  nine  miles  and  seven 
hundred  yards  firom  the  Pacific,  the  ground  is  not  found  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  difiiculties  attending  the  construction  of  a  con- 
tinuous canal  on  this  route  are  confined  to  the  seven  or  eight  miles  next 
to  the  lake ;  for  about  six  miles  of  which  the  ground  rises  to  an  elevation 
exceeding  sixty  feet,  for  two  miles  of  the  six  it  averages  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  and  for  one-third  of  a  mile  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  If 
the  level  of  the  lake  be  assumed  for  the  summit  of  a  canal,  there  must  be 
added  to  the  elevation  above  mentioned  an  excavation  of  the  depth  of  the 
channel  for  navigation. 

Besides  this  communication  from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Gulf  of 
Papagayo,  there  is  a  possible  choice  of  two  others  :  1st.  By  the  adjoining 
Lake  of  Leon  or  Montagua,  by  the  Rio  de  Tosta,  which  flows  from  the 
volcanic  mountain  of  Telica.*  2d.  From  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  Gulf 
of  Nicoya  or  Caldera.f 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  Lake  Nicaragua  being  sufficiently  deep 
for  ship  navigation.  The  river  San  Juan,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
lake,  runs  southeasterly,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Caribbean  sea  in 
the  latitude  of  10°  45'  north  and  Se*"  west  longitude  from  Paris.  The 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  not  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water  on  it, 
and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  one  of  the  passages  would  admit  a 
vessel  drawing  twenty-five  feet.  After  the  bar  is  passed,  there  is  excellent 
and  safe  anchorage  in  four  and  six  fathoms.  The  accounts  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  navigation  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  from  rapids  and  sand 
bars,  are  somewhat  contradictory ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  these  ob- 
stacles  might  be  overcome  by  artificial  works,  so  as  to  render  that  river  na- 
vigable for  large  vessels  in  its  whole  course. 

Soon  afler  the  independence  of  Central  America  was  declared  in  1824, 
negotiations  were  entered  into  between  the  republic  and  several  associ- 
ations in  the  United  States  and  England  for  the  construction  of  a  canal 
from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the  South  sea,  and  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  These  negotiations  finally  terminated  in  a  charter, 
granted  in  1826  for  this  purpose  by  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  Republic 

*  See  some  observations  on  this  route  by  Chevalier  Frierichsthal  in  the  journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  vol.  ix.,  part  i.,  p.  76. 

t  And  not  from  the  Lake  of  Leon  to  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  as  Mr.  Robinson  errone- 
ously asserts. 
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to  Mr.  Palmer,  of  New  York,  and  his  associates.  This  contract  not 
having  been  carried  into  effect,  another  grant  was  made  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1830  to  a  Dutch  company,  under  the  patronage  of  the  late 
king  o£  Holland.  The  events  consequent  upon  the  Belgic  revolution, 
which  occurred  in  the  same  year,  also  prevented  any  measures  being 
taken  to  carry  into  execution  this  arrangement. 

8.  The  possibility  of  opening  a  canal  communication  between  the  two 
oceans  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has  occupied  the  minds  of  men 
almost  ever  since  it  was  traversed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Pacific  ocesm 
was  discovered  by  the  intrepid  and  adventurous  Vasco  Nunes  de  Balboa. 
During  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  this  memorable 
epoch,  neither  the  relative  height  of  the  two  oceans,  nor  the  elevation  of 
the  highlands  between  them,  nor  the  geographical  points  of  the  isthmus 
had  been,  until  very  recently,  determined  with  any  approach  to  mathe- 
matical accuracy.  From  very  ancient  times,  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
mankind  had  assumed  the  hypothesis  that  of  two  adjacent  seas,  separated 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  the  level  of  one  must  necessarily  be  higher  than 
that  of  the  other.  This  supposition  of  the  ancient  geographers  has  been 
found  correct  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  Red  sea  above  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Pacific  ocean  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  also  formerly 
supposed  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  Atlantic.  This  opinion  was 
long  since  contested  by  Baron  von  Humboldt,  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  recently  confirmed  by  the  actual  observations  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  made 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care  in  1828-29  by  order  of  General 
Bolivar. 

As  before  noticed,  it  has  been  hitherto  generally  supposed  that  the 
mountains  which  traverse  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  form  a  continuation  of 
the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  or  a  connecting  link  between  that  and  the 
great  chain  of  the  Mexican  and  Rocky  mountains.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  also 
confirmed  the  antecedent  theory  of  Humboldt  in  this  respect,  and  shown 
that  the  continuity  of  the  chain  is  twice  broken  in  its  passage  throughout 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  two  continents.  It  ceases  iii  Nicaragua,  but 
again  rears  its  lofly  summits  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  (as  we  have  seen 
from  Berghaus,)  where  it  is  crowned  with  an  extensive  plain  called  La 
Mesa.  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  province  it  breaks  into  detached  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  of  the  most  abrupt  and  rugged  formation. 
Thence  proceeding  still  to  the  eastward,  innumerable  conical  hills  lift 
their  heads  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  with  their  bases  surrounded 
by  level  plains  and  savannahs.  Finally,  about  Chagres,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  and  the  Bay  of  Chorrera,  on  the  Pacific,  these  hills  also  disappear, 
and  the  country  for  a  few  miles  in  extent  sinks  into  low  and  level  plains. 
Again  these  conical  hills  rise,  and,  becoming  collected,  form  a  small 
Cordillera,  running  from  about  Porto  Bello  to  the  Bay  of  Mandingo,  where 
occurs  the  second  break  of  the  continuity  of  the  mountain  chain.* 
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has  a  depth  of  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  feet,  unless  on  some  few  spotg 
where  only  sixteen  are  found,  which,  however,  have  deep  water  close  to 
them.  This  depth,  too,  is  not  a  channel,  but  extends  to  the  whole  width 
of  the  river,  which  is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
wide.  But  this  river  is  subject  to  the  great  inconvenience  that  vessels 
drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water  cannot  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
river  at  the  port  of  Chagres,  on  account  of  a  stratum  of  slaty  limestone, 
which  runs  at  high  water  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet  from  a  point  on  the 
main  land,  near  the  castle  of  San  Lorenzo,  to  some  rocks  in  the  middle 
of  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  which,  together  with  a  lee  current 
setting  on  the  southern  shore,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  renders 
the  entrance  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  This  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  by  substituting  for  the  harbor  of  Chagres  the  Bay  of  Lemon,  or 
Navy  bay,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  the  coves  of  which 
afford  excellent  and  secure  anchorage  in  its  present  state,  and  the  entire 
bay  is  capable  of  being  rendered  one  of  the  most  -fafe  and  commodious 
harbors  in  the  world.  This  bay  is  approached  so  near  by  the  river 
Chagres  that  it  may  easily  be  united  with  it  by  a  canal  something  less 
than  three  English  miles  in  length  over  a  flat  country. '^ 

The  Spanish  engineers  who  had  proposed  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  as 
early  as  1528,  the  establishment  of  a  water  communication  across  the 
isthmus  by  the  river  Chagres,  intended  to  conunence  the  artificial  canal 
at  Cruces,  and  conduct  it  from  thence  to  Panama,  over  a  country  with 
the  difficulties  of  which  they  do  not  appear  to  hare  made  themselves 
sufficiently  acquainted.  The  Rio  Chagres  is  joined  considerably  below 
Cruces  by  another  river  called  the  Trinidad,  coming  fit)m  the  south,  which 
some  consider  as  the  main  stream,  and  whose  head  waters  approach  very 
near  to  the  Bay  of  Chorrera,  lying  to  the  west  of  Panama  on  the  Pacific. 
The  eastern  part  of  the  isthmus,  on  the  line  from  Panama  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagres,  is  narrower,  but  the  country  is  much  more  broken  and 
elevated  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Lloyd  therefore  concludes  that  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Trinidad  affords  the  most  favorable  route  for  a  canal,  which 
would  unite  the  lower  Chagres  with  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Bay 
of  Chorrera.  But  his  obseriTitions  were  principally  directed  to  the  object 
of  opening  a  communication  across  the  isthmus  by  means  of  railroads, 
and  incidentally  to  determine  the  difference  of  levels  between  the  two 
oceans.  For  this  purpose  he  began  his  operations  by  taking  a  series  of 
levellings  between  Panama  and  the  upper  Chagres,  on  the  old  road  to 
Porto  Bello.  At  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  river,  twenty-two 
and  three-quarter  miles  distant  from  Panama,  he  found  the  elevation  to 
be  169.84  100  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark  in  the  Pacifio, 
the  greatest  intermediate  height  passed  over  being  638.82  100  feet.  He 
then  descended  the  river  to  Cruces,  and  found  in  his  route  a  total  fall  in 
the  river  of  114.60  100  feet,  being  only  37.96  100  feet  above  the  Pacific* 
From  this  place  the  river  gradually  descends  to  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 

The  results  of  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  show,  first,  that  the 
mean  height  of  the  Pacific  at  the  port  of  Panama  is  8.52  100  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagres.  Secondly, 
at  high  water,  the  time  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
isthmus,  the  Pacific  is  raised  at  mean  tides  10.61   100  feet,  and  the 

*  Lloyd,  Philosophical  Transacdoos,  1830,  pt.  i.,  p.  67. 
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Atlantic  fiflj^ight  hundredths  of  a  foot  above  their  respective  mean  leveb. 
The  Pacific  is  therefore  the  highest  at  these  periods.  Thirdly,  at  low. 
water  mark  both  seas  are  the  same  quantities  below  their  respective 
levels.     Therefore  at  such  times  the  Pacific  is  lower  than  the  Atlantic. 

In  every  twelve  hours,  therefore,  and  commencing  with  high  tides,  the 
level  of  the  Pacific  is  several  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic ;  it 
becomes  then  of  the  same  height,  and  at  low  tide  is  several  feet  lower  : 
again,  as  the  tide  rises,  the  two  seas  are  of  one  height,  and  finally  at  high 
tide  the  Pacific  i»  again  the  same  number  of  feet  above  the  Atlantic  as 
at  first.* 

A  separate  plan  of  the  river  Chagres,  fix)m  its  mouth  to  the  point  where 
it  was  intersected  by  the  levellings,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  but  this  plan  has  not  been  published,  and 
the  plan  of  the  river,  contained  in  the  general  map  of  the  isthmus,  does 
not  give  the  soundings.  The  two  lines  for  railroads  explored  by  that 
engineer,  extending  ^m  the  junction  of  the  Trindad  with  the  ChagreSf 
the  one  to  Panama,  and  the  other  (much  shorter)  to  the  Bay  of  Chorrera^ 
are  marked  on  the  published  map ;  but  the  series  of  levellings  in  this 
direction  b  not  given.  The  country  intersected  by  these  lines  is  inter- 
spersed with  savannahs,  and  presents  along  the  banks  of  the  Trinidad  a 
wide  vale  of  flat  and  swampy  land,  with  occasional  detached  conical  hills 
and  small  streams,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  Chagres.  The  number  of 
these  streams  to  be  crossed,  which  are  swollen  in  the  rainy  season,  would 
present  a  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  a  permanent  railroad, 
iMit  would  in  the  same  degree  favor  that  of  a  canal  in  this  direction. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  under  its  different  administrations 
since  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  has  never  ceased  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question  of  a  canal  communication  between  the  two 
oceans.  In  the  letter  of  instructions  given  in  1826  by  Mr.  Clay,  then 
secretary  of  state,  to  our  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress of  Panama,  reference  is  had  to  a  correspondence  on  this  subject 
between  him  and  the  minister  of  Central  America,  and  it  was  stated  that 
if  the  work  should  ever  be  executed  so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  sea- 
yessels,  the  benefits  of  it  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  any 
one  nation,  but  should  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe*,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  just  compensation  or  reasonable  tolls.  Our  ministers  were 
consequently  directed  to  state  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  American 
powers,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  and  would  attentively  examine  any 
proposals  that  might  be  made,  or  plans  that  might  be  suggested  for  its 
joint  execution,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  reconcile  the  interests  and  views 
of  all  the  American  nations. 

In  1835  a  resolution  passed  the  senate,  by  which  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  nego- 
tiations with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  and  particularly  with  the 
governments  of  Central  America  and  New  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of 
effectually  protecting,  by  treaty  stipulations  with  them,  such  individuals 
or  companies  as  might  undertake  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans,  by  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across 
the  isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America  ;  and  of  securing 

*  PhUoBophical  TrmsactioiuB,  1830,  Part  1,  pp.  62,  63. 
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forever,  by  such  stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  such 
canal  to  all  nations,  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  tolls  as  might 
be  established  to  compensate  the  capitalists  who  might  engage  in  such 
undertaking  and  complete  the  work. 

Under  this  resolution  President  Jackson  immediately  appointed  Colonel 
Charles  Biddle  as  an  agent  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  observa- 
tions and  inquiries,  both  of  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  that  of  Panama^ 
with  reference  to  the  opening  a  communication  either  by  canals  or  rail- 
roads.  This  agent  visited  the  latter  only,  and  decided,  on  what  appear 
to  be  very  insufficient  grounds,  in  favor  of  a  railroad,  as  being  preferable 
to  a  canal,  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  granted  to  an  ad- 
venturer  named  Baron  Thierry  the  privilege  of  opening  a  ship  canal  to 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  with  those  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  &Us 
into  the  bay  of  Panama,  by  means  of  the  small  river  Obispo,  a  branch 
of  the  Chagres.  No  measures  were  subsequently  taken  to  execute  this 
grant,  which  appears  to  have  become  obsolete. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  in  1839,  in  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the  memorial  of  the 
merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  which  a  very  elaborate 
report  was  made  by  Mr.  Mercer,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and 
canals,  accompanied  with  documents  and  maps  illustrative  of  this  important 
subject.  The  report  concluded  with  proposing  a  resolution,  that  the 
president  ^  should  be  requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  or 
continuing  negotiations  with  the  governments  of  other  nations,  and 
particularly  with  those  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  which  comprehends 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  accredited 
ministers  or  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
ejecting  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  by  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus ;  and  of  securing  forever, 
by  suitable  treaty-stipulations,  the  free  and  equal  right  of  navigating  such 
canal  to  all  nations."    This  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  house. 

I  am  not  informed  what  measures  were  taken  by  our  government  under 
this  resolution,  but  it  appears  that  the  government  of  New  Granada  had 
already  made,  in  the  year  1838,  a  grant  to  a  French  house  of  trade,  under 
the  firm  of  Salomon,  Talie  &  Co.,  of  the  privilege  of  constructing  either 
macadamized  roads,  or  railroads,  or  canals,  across  the  isthmus.  It  is  also 
stated  that  the  house  in  question  has  already  constructed  a  road  from  the 
Bay  of  Chorrera  to  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Trinidad  with  the  Rio  Chagres  ; 
has  formed  an  association  with  another  house  in  England ;  and  has  ascer- 
tained by  actual  levellings  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship  canal, 
to  connect  the  Rio  Chagres  with  the  Rio  Grande,  by  a  newly-discovered 
route,  on  which  the  summit  level  does  not  exceed  forty  feet.  This  canal, 
it  is  said,  will  require  no  locks,  but  will  form  by  an  open  cut  an  artificial 
strait  from  sea  to  sea,  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 
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from  Jamaica  to  explore  the  isthmus,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  new  route  in  question,  and  express  his  regret  that  nothing 
had  been -done  in  consequence  of  this  advice  :  *^I  am  sorry  to  learn," 
says  he,  ^'  that  you  are  no  further  advanced  in  your  interesting  undertaking 
than  you  were  when  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  in  my  last  visit  to 
Paris.  Five  and  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  project  of  a 
communication  between  the  two  oceans,  either  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Cupica,  has  been  proposed  and 
discussed  topographically ;  but  nothing  towands  realizing  this  project  has 
yet  even  been  commenced.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  English 
embassy  might  have  found  the  means  of  inspiring  confidence,  by  proposing 
to  send  a  man  of  science,  (an  engineer,)  in  order  to  study  the  valley  which 
separates  the  two  seas,  and  along  which  the  canal  might  be  cut  to  the 
western  part  of  the  port  of  Chagres.  Be  persuaded  that  those  persons  who 
make  use  of  the  authority  of  my  name  to  support  the  idea  that  the  two 
seas  are  not  on  a  level,  only  do  so  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  from 
engaging  in  the  undertaking." 

M.  Guizot  also  refers  in  his  speech  to  a  communication  made  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Warden,  on  this  subject,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1642,  which,  however,  must  relate  to  some  other 
project  than  that  of  the  French  and  English  association,  as  Mr.  W.  speaks 
of  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  small  rivers  which  Ml  into  the  Bay  of  Chorrera 
with  the  Atlantic  by  some  route  which  is  not  explained,  but  which  would 
require  the  use  of  locks,  M.  Guizot  draws  no  other  conclusion  from  these 
different  statements  than  the  very  reasonable  one  as  to  the  possibility,  and 
even  probability,  of  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
being  realized  ;  from  which  he  very  justly  infers  the  most  important  con- 
sequences as  inevitably  to  result  in  respect  to  the  commercial  relations 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  minister 
cautiously  abstains  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  important  to  the  French, 
English,  and  Dutch  insular  possessions  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  He  only 
admonishes  the  chamber  of  the  necessity  that  France  should  not  remain 
an  indifferent  spectator,  at  a  moment  when  Great  Britain  had  already 
taken  a  position  in  Central  America  upon  all  the  points  where  the  passage 
might  be  cut :  in  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  more 
recently  at  the  isle  of  Moatan.  Not  that  she  sought  to  appropriate  sole]y 
to  herself  the  undertaking,  but  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  profit  by  it,  and 
to  derive  from  it  the  greatest  possible  advantages.  This  admonition 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  United  States,  who  have  stUl  greater 
interests  at  stake  in  the  question  than  France,  and  indeed  than  any  other 
nation.  The  &ir  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  it  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily settled  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  three  great  maritime 
powers. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  description  of  the  two  last  possible 
communications  between  the  two  oceans  enumerated  by  Humboldt,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  as  it  approaches 
the  isthmus  which  unites  the  two  American  continents,  divides  itself  under 
the  second  degree  of  north  latitude,  at  the  knot  of  mountains  which  con- 
tain the  sources  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  into  three  separate  mountain 
chains.  The  first  of  these  stretches  to  the  northeast  between  the  Lake 
of  Maracaibo  and  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  unites  with  the  Cordilleiu 
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running  along  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  second,  or  middle  chain,  (that 
of  Panama,  Guanacas,  and  Quindia,)  divides  the  vailej  of  the  Rio  Cauca 
from  that  of  the  Magdalena,  extends  itself  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
fastens  itself  in  the  province  of  Antioquia  on  to  the  most  western  chain  of 
New  Granada,  which  gradually  sinks  down  and  disappears  between  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Atrato  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  In  this  ridge  is 
included  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes  north  of  the  equator — that  of 
Tolima,  which  b  17,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  third,  or 
western  chain,  is  that  of  Choco,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Cauca,  which 
approaches  so  near  to  the  second  as  to  leave  onlj  a  narrow  rocky  bed  for 
the  escape  of  this  river  to  the  sea.  From  its  declivities  flow  the  Rio  Al- 
trato  (also  called  the  Rio  Grande  del  Darien,  Rio  Dabeiba,  and  Rio  del 
Choco)  northward  into  the  GuU*  of  Darien,  and  the  Rio  Noanama  (com- 
monlj  called  the  San  Juan)  south  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  As  the  moun- 
tains approach  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  they  gradually  sink  down  towards 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  into  a  level  plain.  The  mountains  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  may,  by  their  direction  and  geographical  position,  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Antioquia  and  Choco ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  single  ridge  or  elevation  to  be  found  in  the  plains  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  Atrato.* 

4.  The  fourth  possible  communication,  then,  is  by  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien. To  the  southeast  of  Panama,  following  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  lie  the  bay  and  port  of  Cupica.  At  the  time  when  Humboldt 
wrote,  the  geographical  position  of  Cupica  was  very  uncertain  ;  but  Ber- 
^aus  has  since  shown,  by  the  analysis  of  various  astronomical  observa- 
tions, that  it  lies  in  seven  degrees  fifteen  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
80°  6*  3"  west  longitude  from  Paris.f  From  Cupica  the  traveller  passes 
over  a  flat  country  {terreno  enteramenie  Hano)  very  proper  for  the  ex- 
cavation ef  a  canal,  which,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  leagues,  would 
unite  with  the  river  Naipi  or  Naipepi,  which  joins  near  the  village  oi 
Zittara,  the  great  river  Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
The  navigation  of  the  Naipi  is  impeded  by  cataracts  and  rapids,  which, 
according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  would  require  a  lateral  canal  to  avoid 
them4  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  is  here  entirely  broken  oflT,  and 
sinks  first  into  hills,  and  then  into  a  level  plain  between  the  Bay  of  Cu- 
pica and  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  But  it  would  require  a  much  more 
accurate  knowledge  t)f  the  country  than  we  at  present  possess  to  deter- 
mine  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  in  this  direction. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  of  these  communications  which  might  possibly  be 
effected  is  that  which  would  pass  through  the  transversal  valley  formed 
by  the  two  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan.  I  am  wrong  in  saying  possiUy^ 
since  a  communication  by  water  between  the  two  oceans  already  exists 
in  this  direction.  In  the  year  1788  the  curate  of  the  village  of  Novida 
caused  to  be  dug,  by  the  labor  of  the  Indians  his  parishioners,  the  little 
canal  of  Raspadura,  in  the  ravine  of  that  name,  which  is  often  filled  by 
the  natural  inundation  of  the  neighboring  waters.  This  canal  conducts 
into  the  small  river  Quibdo,  which,  after  being  joined  by  several  other 
streams,  forms  the  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the  Gufr  of  Darien,  whilst  the 

*  Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  tome  i.,  pp.  233,  234. 

t  Annalen,  3te  Reipe,  5  B'd.  s.  501. 

t  CochraDe'8  Travels  in  Colombia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  448. 
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Rio  Noanama  or  San  Juan  empties  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  two  seas 
are  thus  already  joined  together  by  a  combined  natural  and  artificial  com- 
munication between  two  points  distant  firom  each  other  about  seventy. five 
French  leagues.  This  canal,  in  its  present  state,  is  only  navigable  for 
small  boats,  but  might  doubtless  be  enlarged  in  a  country  where  there  is 
such  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  the  constant  rains  which  prevail 
throughout  the  year.*  We  have  no  accurate  account  of  the  elevations 
firom  actual  observations,  but  the  position  of  the  canal  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  its  great  distance  fi*om  the  coast,  and  the  fi-equent  rapids  and 
cataracts  to  be  encountered  in  passing  the  long  distance  fi'om  one  ocean 
to  another,  seem  to  constitute  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  opening  a 
passage  in  this  quarter  for  vessels  of  large  burden. 

The  result  to  be  deduced  from  the  above  geographical  inquiry  seems, 
therefore,  to  leave  no  other  choice  than  that  between  the  Isthmus  of  Ni- 
caragua and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  as  the  medium  of  canal  communica- 
tion between  the  two  oceans. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  a  ship  canal  to  one  which  would  require  a 
transhipment  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  navigating  each  ocean,  or  to  a 
railroad,  which  would  require  the  goods  to  be  landed  and  stored  in  order 
to  their  transportation  across  the  isthmus,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in 
the  following  words  of  a  recent  English  traveller :  ^*  Another  considera- 
tion,  in  my  opinion,  is  also  indispensable  to  the  success  and  utility  of  this 
undertaking,  viz.,  that  the  canal  should  be  made  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
admit  merchant  vessels  to  pass  through  without  discharging  their  cargoes. 
To  make  a  canal  for  boats,  or  on  any  other  scale  than  to  permit  vessels 
to  pass  on  to  the  ulterior  destination  of  the  goods,  would  be  entirely  nu- 
gatory ;  the  expense  and  delay  of  transporting  the  cargoes  by  boats  in 
such  a  country  as  that  through  which  the  canal  passes,  would  be  very 
great,  and  the  loss  by  periodical  rains,  robbery  by  an  ill-regulated  popu- 
uttion,  and  a  thousand  causes,  would  counterbalance  all  other  advan- 
tages ;  but  the  principal  difficulty  and  expense  would  be  to  procure  ves- 
sels in  the  Pacific  to  prosecute  the  remaining  part  of  the  voyage.  On 
this  ocean,  at  present,  the  freights  paid  for  vessels  are  most  exorbitant ; 
and,  firom  the  nature  of  the  coasts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canal, 
which  are  all  unhealthy  and  unfit  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of  a 
marine,  no  improvement  of  consequence  is  to  be  expected.  It  would  re- 
sult in  the  case  supposed  of  a  mere  boat  canal,  that  afler  a  cargo  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  canal  and  transmitted  to 
the  Pacific  by  boats,  the  time  that  might  elapse  before  a  vessel  could  be 
procured  to  proceed  with  this  cargo  to  China  or  other  destination,  would 
be  more  and  the  expense  greater  than  if  the  original  vessel  had  proceed- 
ed  directly  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  has  been  lately  much  re- 
commended to  make  a  railroad  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  or  some- 
where in  that  vicinity ;  but  the  foregoing  objections  apply  with  as  much 
force  to  this  project  as  to  a  canal  for  boats,  and  I  should  consider  such  an 
undertaking  utterly  useless  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  canal  was  made  capable  of  admitting  vessels  to  pass  through 
with  their  cargoes,  the  delay  would  be  very  small  and  the  expense  tri- 
fling. Asia  would  be  thereby  brought  by  one-half  nearer  to  Europe,  and 
the  passage  to  all  the  west  coast  of  America  and  the  Pacific  islands  short- 

*  Humboldt,  Easai  Politique,  tome  i.,  p.  335. 
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ened  in  a  still  greater  degree.  This  revolution  in  the  commerce  with 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  if  it  were  to  happen,  wotdd  aggrandize  the 
country  of  which  we  have  been  treating  (California)  in  an  extraordinaiy 
manner ;  and  however  distant  this  era  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  mipposcd 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  sueh  rapid  progress  is  mak- 
ing in  every  thing  that  is  useful,  this  gigantic  improvement  will  be  indefi- 
nitely  delayed  ;  and  particularly  when  it  would  appear  that  the  means  are 
but  trifling  iti  comparison  to  the  end  proposed."* 

Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  various  technical  questions  which 
belong  to  the  subject,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  experience  has  already  de- 
monstrated, in  several  instances,  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ship 
canal  such  as  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  junction  of  the  two 
oceans  either  at  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  or  that  of  Panama. 

1.  The  first  example  of  the  kind  which  may  be  noticed  is  that  of  the 
Caledonian  canal,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  canal  stretches  across 
the  island  from  northeast  to  southwest,  from  a  point  near  Inverness,  on 
the  Murray  fi-ith,  to  another  near  Fort  William,  on  the  western  coast,  op- 
posite to  the  Isle  of  Mull.  It  was  constructed  by  excavations  of  twenty.one 
and  a  half  miles  in  extent,  and  a  lockage  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet, 
connecting  a  succession  of  fresh  water  lakes,  the  beds  and  outlets  of  which 
were  deepened  to  correspond  with  the  intervening  canals.  The  total  length 
of  the  canal,  including  the  lakes,  is  fifty-eight  and  three-fourth  miles.  It 
is  twenty  feet  deep,  fifly  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two at  the  top.  The  locks  are  twenty  feet  deep,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two long,  and  forty  broad.  Frigates  of  thirty-two  guns  and  merchant 
ships  of  one  thousand  tons  pass  through  it.  The  canal  was  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  government,  and  cost  £986,924  sterling.  Baron  von 
Humboldt  has  noticed  the  striking  analogy  which  exists  between  the  lo- 
calities of  this  stupendous  work  and  those  of  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua. 
The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  is  about  the  same  with  that  traversed  by  the 
Caledonian  canal.  The  position  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  na- 
tural  outlet  of  this  lake  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  present  several  traits  of 
resemblance  with  that  gorge  of  the  Scottish  highlands  where  the  river 
Ness  forms  a  natural  communication  between  the  mountain  lochs  and 
the  frith  of  Murray.  At  Nicaragua,  as  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
there  is  only  a  single  isthmus  of  earth  to  be  cut  through ;  for  if  the  Rio 
San  Juan  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep,  as  is  stated,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  canalize  it  partially  by  embankments  or  lateral  cuts.f 

2.  But  the  most  stupendous  work  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world,  is  the  ship  canal  from  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  to  Niewdiep, 
near  the  Holder,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  This  ca- 
nal was  constructed  by  the  Dutch  government  to  avoid  the  inconveniences 
attending  the  ordinary  navigation  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to  the  Ger- 
man ocean  by  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  abounds  in  sand-banks  and  shallows* 
The  length  of  the  canal  is  fifty  and  a  half  miles  ;  the  breadth  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  and  a  half  feet ;  the  breadth 
at  the  bottom  thirty-six  feet ;  and  the  depth  twenty  feet  nine  inches.  Like 
the  Dutch  canals  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  highest  tides,  and  it  re- 
ceives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  sea.     Of  course,  the  only  locks  it  re- 

•  Forbes,  History  of  California,  p.  318. 
t  Humboldt,  Voyage,  &c.,  tome  ix.,  p.  362. 
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quires  are  twa  tide-locks  at  the  two  ends ;  but  there  are  besides  two 
sluices  with  flood-gates  in  the  intermediate  space.  The  locks  and  sluices 
are  double  ;  that  is,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  of  the  canal.  There  is  a 
broad  towing  path  on  each  side,  and  the  canal  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
one  frigate  passing  another.  The  whole  work  cost  twelve  millions  of  gull- 
ders,  being  something  more  than  the  expense  of  the  Caledonian  canal, 
which  it  &r  exceeds  in  the  volume  of  water  it  contains.  But  it  should 
be  added  that,  on  account  of  the  evenness  of  the  ground  it  passes  through, 
the  difficulties  encountered  bj  the  engineer  were  trifling  in  comparison 
with  those  which  have  been  overcome  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

These  great  hydraulic  works  show  what  maj  be  accomplished  by  the 
power  of  man,  directed  by  scientiflc  skill,  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in- 
terposed by  nature  to  such  artificial  communic^ttions.  Here  is  the  true 
**  secret  of  a  strait,"  which  Columbus,  Charles  V,,  and  Cortez  vainly 
sought  to  discover. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Warden,  who  states  the  communication  made  by  him  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  refers  to  the  route  said  to  have  been  ex- 
plored by  the  association  directed  by  M.  Salomon,  so  that  I  am  more  than 
ever  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  statement  respecting  the  re- 
sults of  the  surveys  in  this  direction  and  the  nature  of  the  works  it  is  in- 
tended to  construct.  h.  w. 


Akt.  IIL— commerce  of  CUBA. 


In  our  number  for  October,  1842,  we  entered  into  an  elaborate  state- 
ment  of  the  trade  of  the  flourishing  island  of  Cuba.  Having  received 
the  necessary  official  documents,  we  will  now  extend  our  figures  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1842.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  island,  united, 
have  been  as  follows,  for  a  series  of  years : — 

Imports  awd  Exports  op  the  IsLAin>  op  Cttba. 

1838, $45,200,980 

1839, 46,797,665 


1833. $32,507,235 

1834 33,051,257 

1835, 34,781.320 

1836, 37,9504^15 

1837 43,286,764 


1840, 50,641,972 

1841. 51,856,123 

1842, 51,322,229 


These  figures  embrace  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which,  England 
and  the  United  States  have  experienced  the  most  violent  fluctuations  in 
their  external  trade.  Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  it  appears,  steadily 
advanced  in  prosperity;  and  the  past  year  has  been  the  only  one,  in  the 
whole  series,  in  which  a  diminution  of  her  trade  has  taken  place.  In  all 
the  others,  a  continued  advancement  is  experienced.  In  the  year  1842, 
a  diminution  of  $533,793  is  evinced  in  the  aggregate  trade,  of  which 
♦443,881  is  in  imports,  and  889,912  in  exports.  This  represents  the 
whole  consumption  of  imported  goods,  and  also  of  island  products  export- 
ed, of  which  a  large  quantity  has  been  from  warehouse.  The  whole  im- 
ports into  the  island  have  been  less  than  in  1841  by  81,278,189  ;  conse- 
quently the  difference,  $834,308,  has  been  taken  out  of  warehouse  for 
consumption.  The  exports  have  also  declined  $1,041,158.  While  the 
trade  of  Cuba  has  evinced  this  remarkable  uniformity  and  increase  in 
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amount,  that  of  the  United  States  and  England  have  fluctuated  enonnously. 
The  trade  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  the  same  features  as  does 
that  of  Cuba.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  trade  of 
all  those  countries,  reduced  to  dollars : — 

AoGREfiATB  Imports  akd  Exports  of  the  United  States,  Framce,  Great  Britaut,  axd 

Cuba,  for  several  years. 

Yean.  United  Btates.  Great  Britnln.  France.  Cuba. 

1833, $198,258,744  $427,049,490  $273,562,500  $32,507,235 

1834, 230,858.305  444,088,010  269,062,500  33,051,257 

1835, 271,789,319  465,166,060  299,062,500  33,781.320 

1836, 318,643,075  539,526^220  350,062,500  37,950,215 

1837, 258,408,593  464,953,820  293,625,000  43,286,764 

1838, 222,204,020  534,360,460  357,937.500  45,200,980 

1839, 283,120,548  553,141,600  363,750,000  46,797,665 

1840, 239,227,465  570.394.970  386.712,500  50,641,972 

1841, 249,797,980  556,762,925  410,737.500  51,856,123 

1842, 203,475.298  537,406,890  391,631,250  51,322,229 

France  and  Cuba  present  a  regular  annual  increase  of  business.  The 
former  shows  an  increase  of  the  last  year  over  the  first,  of  50  per  cent ; 
the  latter,  of  55  per  cent ;  while  Great  Britain  has  increased  but  25  per 
cent,  and  the  United  States,  afler  rising  60  per  cent  in  1836,  presents  but 
little  increase  in  1842  over  the  year  1832.  France  and  Cuba  are  pos- 
sessed of  specie  currencies,  and  the  other  two  countries  of  fluctuating 
paper  currencies ;  and  the  alternations  of  trade  are  apparent  in  the  above 
figures,  resulting  from  the  violent  vacillations  of  the  paper.  The  trade  of 
France  and  Cima  is  also  acted  upon,  in  some  degree,  by  the  paper  cur- 
rencies of  England  and  the  United  States,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
respective  commercial  transactions.  When  credit  runs  high  in  the  United 
States,  the  planters  of  Cuba,  tempted  by  the  high  prices,  are  induced  to 
sell  their  produce  on  credit  to  the  merchants  of  this  country.  The  sub- 
sequent revulsion,  causing  failures,  throws  losses  back  upon  the  planters. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  in  the  prices  of  sugar  and  cof- 
fee, in  their  best  markets,  gives  a  speculative  character  to  their  otherwise 
sound  business.  During  the  past  year,  the  business  of  Cuba  with  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  aflected  by  the  great  reduction  which  the 
currency  of  this  country  has  undergone,  and  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
upon  sugar  by  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics. The  change  in  the  currency,  however,  far  more  than  the  tari^  has 
operated  to  reduce  the  Cuban  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  is  one 
of  its  best  markets  for  sugar.  The  import  duties  of  the  four  countries 
give  an  index  of  the  progress  of  the  consumable  articles  in  each,  and  in 
so  far  indicating  the  general  state  of  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
returns  for  a  corresponding  series  of  years  are  as  follows : — 

Customs  Duties  of  the  United  States,  Great  Beitain,  France,  and  Cuba. 

Years.  United  States.  Grfat  Britain.  France.                      Cuba. 

1833, $24,132,674  $156,960,220  $30,225,105  $4,244,000 

1634, 18,960,705  159,360,430  29,428,720             

1835 25,890,726  148,080,170  30,410,946,           

1836, 30,818,327  172,800,326  31,085,751             5,244,000 

1837, 18,134,131  174.240.220  31,490,663            5,465,000 

1838, 19,702,825  177,120,980  32,531,520            5,781.230 

1839 25,554,533  181,920,330  31,600,114            6,113,503 

lfc40, 15,103,790  188,920,000  33,446,791             6,951,798 

1841, 18,350,220  183,270,000  36,226,678            5,963,813 

1842, 15,130,000  170,525,000  38,321,230            6,005,632 
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These  duties  represent  only  those  imposed  upon  articles  of  consumption 
imported  into  each  country;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  the  government  revenues.  France  and  Cuba 
have  yearly  increased  the  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from  this  source, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  decreased — the 
latter  alarmingly  so. 

In  a  former  number  we  explained  the  nature  of  the  currency  of  Cuba, 
and  the  general  manner  of  doing  business  on  a  specie  basis.  The  influx 
and  efflux  of  the  precious  metals  follows  the  laws  of  trade  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom,  and  there  is  never  an  actual  scarcity  of  money ;  because 
specie,  like  any  other  article,  uniformly  seeks  that  country,  or  its  section, 
where  it  is  of  most  value,  as  compared  with  other  products  of  labor.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals : — 

Imposts  and  Exports  op  the  Precious  Metals  to  avd  from  Cuba. 
Importe. 
1839.  1840.  1841.  1843. 

Coined  grold, $1,497,408  $908,108  $595,780  $793,124 

"      mlver, 709,770  454.118  185,859  366,646 


$2,207,178        $1,363,226  $781,639  $1,158,770 
Exports, 

Coined  gold, $850,858            $526,333  $336,843  $154,055 

"      tUver, 874,945             526,778  765.829  1,136,605 


$1,725,803        $1,053,100         $1,092,671         $1,290,661 

Excess  of  imports,...  481,375  209,126  

exports,...  311,032  131,891 

Hence  it  appears  that,  for  the  two  last  years,  there  has  been  an  excess 
of  export  equal  to  9442,923 ;  and  in  the  two  former  years  there  was  an 
excess  of  import  equal  to  $690,501.  The  stock  in  the  island  has  there- 
fore increased  $247,578.  In  1842,  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to 
the  United  States  were  as  follows : — 

Exports  of  specie  to  the  United  States, $51,357 

Iniporis        "       from  •*  177,120 

Excess  of  import, $125,763 

We  may  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  trade  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
with  each  country,  for  a  series  of  years,  as  presented  in  the  following  ta- 
ble of  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  each  country : — 

Official  Return  of  the  Goverkment  of  Gitba. 

StatUtict  of  the  Comparative  and  Aggregate  Amount  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Itiand  of 

Cuba  with  all  Nations, 

Imports. 

Sngland.         Sp«n\sb  Ame-     France. 
rtc«npoctB. 

#1,323,627       •ilSMS 

1.618.371       MIH^ 

1,770,085       V5^^X^, 


Yean. 

National 

Id  national 

United  Statei 

commerce. 

veasels. 

1826,.... 

..    $2,858,793 

$314,683 

$5,632,808 

1827,.... 

..      2,541,322 

349,728 

7,162.695 

1828..... 

.      4.523,332 

431,553 

6,599.096 
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OrnctAL  Retuxn  op  tbe  GoynufMSwr  op  Cuba. 
Statistics  of  the  Comparative  and  Aggregate  Amount  of  Commercet  etc* — Contioued. 

Imposts. 


Yean. 


National      Innatknud     United  States.       England.        Spanish  Ani«<     France. 


commerce.        Teasels. 

1837, •4,659,153  HSee.lSl  $6,548,957 

1838, 4,460,987    6.163,152  6,202,002 

1839, 5,320,515    7,108.704  6,132,794 

1840, 5.295,261    6,684.718  5.654,125 


1842... 


5,557.351    64^00.221 


$1,373,964 
1,439,300 
1,770,499 
1,437.199 
3.110,698 


rican  ports. 

$1.099,3fc7 

1,713,650 

1,467,125 

915.541 

2,487.894 


Imports — Contin  ued. 


Ytan. 


Hanse  Towns  and 

the  Pays  Bas. 

$1,631,125 

1,640,011 

2,082,906 

1,346,875 

1,701,358 

1,808,899 

1,918,197 

1,145,967 

855,363 

619,211 

766.959 

565,048 

916.498 

552.078 

1,010,291 

3,402,395 


1826,. 
1827,. 
1828,. 
1829,. 
1830,. 
1831,. 
1832,. 
1833,. 
1834.. 
1835,. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,. 
1842,. 

Veara 


1826, $1,992,689 

1827 2.284,250 

1828, 1,556.224 

1829, 2,292.580 

1830, 3,740.747 

1831, 2,193.761 

1832, 2,173,537 

1833, 1,854,714 

1834, 2.074,502 

1835. 1.801,092 

1836.......  2,348,453 

1837. 2,919,474 

1838, 2,692,159 

1839, 2.719.792 

1840, 3,473,630 

1842, 3.729.970 


Ports  of  the 

BalUc. 
•  16.849 

192,826 

176,027 
87.886 
81,958 
20.632 
33.843 
90,931 
19.215 
55.687 
59,068 
28,341 
79.193 

124.405 
47.914 

188,354 


Italy  and 

Portofal. 

$218>4 

309.047 

282.584 

115.293 

102.116 

50.582 

87,884 

96,754 

151.151 

145.443 

92,628 

95,450 

64.593 

36.099 

29.492 

191.464 


Warehouse. 

$1,759,621 
2.066.646 
2,033,508 
2,521,442 
1,236,283 
695,061 
796,511 
828,193 
1,134.407 
1,107.345 
1,009.771 
2,639.521 
2,873,545 
2,087,911 
3,357,172 
2.021,394 


$861,360 
816,954 
714,664 
618,461 

1.476,752 

Total. 

$14,925,754 
17,352,854 
19,534,923 
18.695,856 
16,171,562 
15,548,791 
15,198,465 
18,511,132 
18,563,300 
20.722.072 
22,551,969 
22,940,357 
24,729,878 
25,217.796 
24.700.189 
24.637,527 


NaUonal 


In  national 

vessels. 

$186,878 

184.059 

711,479 

562.653 

543.267 

727,338 

993,404 

14^74.040 

1.401,368 

1.114,695 

917.733 

1,294.282 

1.532,840 

1.951,785 

2,044,441 


Exports. 
United  States.       England. 


$3,894,597 
4,107,449 
3,176,964 
3,191.535 
4,266.782 
3,921.592 
3.108.466 
4,386,885 
3,824,724 
4.365,569 
5,513,924 
5,792,623 
5.574,591 
5,528,045 
5,660,739 
5,282,574 


$1,583,474 
1,605,073 
1.611,820 
1,729,404 
1,223,594 
1,567.720 
2.101.686 
910,981 
2.080,387 
1.754,676 
1.700.115 
2,990,466 
3.083,328 
5,141,098 
6.749.438 
9,259.606 


Spanish  Ame- 
rican ports. 


$19,678 
16,214 
10,275 
36,185 

248,323 
80,562 
70,985 
37,219 

301,562 


France. 

$1,162,218 
1.043,618 
754,812 
907,808 
757,736 
441,058 
360,099 
531.321 
667,431 
603.985 
489,654 
1^344,608 
771,572 
845,906 
908,605 
1,617.712 


Tears. 

1826,. 
1827,. 
1828,. 
1829,. 
1830,. 
1831.. 
1832.. 


Hanse  Towns  and 
the  Pays  Has. 
$2,998,154 
2.651,083 
2.809,229 
2,406,813 
2,448.290 
2.1884299 
2,590.813 


Exports — Continued. 

Ports  of  the 

Baltic 
$487,223 


487,288 
788.521 
904,920 

1.035,268 
544.889 

1.135,525 


Italy  and 
Portugal. 
$200J61 
439,402 
2374^89 
303,540 
334,137 
443.466 
393.574 


Warehouse. 

$1,312,839 
1,483,966 
1.473,020 
1.653.247 
1,521,144 
890,644 
737,009 


Total. 

$13,809,838 
14,286.192 
13.114,362 
13,952,405 
15,870,968 
12,918,711 
13,595,017 
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OmCUL  RlTURN  or  the  GoySRNMSMT  of  CiTBi.. 

SiatiHic9  of  iK9  Compmrative  and  Aggregate  Amount  of  Commerce^  etc. — Continaed. 
HanM  Towns  and    Ports  of  the  Italy  i 


Tean. 


WarehooM. 


Total. 


1838, 

the  Pays  Bas. 
$2,698,163 

Baltic. 
$1,646,953 

Portugal. 
$366^43 

$1,674,287 

$20,471,103 

1839. 

2,054,088 

266,401 

424,905 

2,478,848 

21.481,848 

1840, 

2,835,620 

924,398 

319,941 

2.987,745 

25,941,783 

1842, 

3,588,917 

770,067 

326,652 

1,807,536 

26,684,701 

In  this  table,  we  have  the  general  progress  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for 
sixteen  years,  in  which  time  both  its  imports  and  exports  have  doubled. 
It  presents  an  uninterrupted  and  rapid  progress  of  prosperity,  unequalled 
by  any  other  nation.  The  growth  of  the  trade  has  been  greater  with 
England  and  the  United  States  than  any  other  countries,  and  far  greater 
with  the  former  than  with  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  the  exports 
has  been  mostly  of  the  articles  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  imports  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manufactures.  The  proportion  of  the  whole 
trade  done  in  national  vesseb,  in  1842,  is  as  follows : — 

Imports  and  Exports  op  Cuba  por  1842,  DismrouisHuro  the  flao. 


Imports, 


Spain, 

United  States, 

France, , 

England, 

Holland, 

Belgium, 

Germany, , 

Italy, 

Portugal, 

Denmark, 

Spanish  America,.. 

Brazils, 

Russia, 

Warehouse, 


In  Spanish  vemels. 

^5,508.035 

474.262 

989,931 

2,000,212 

129,194 

372,080 

2,332,113 

138,381 

160 

90,518 

1,342,150 


2,021,394 


Foreign  reasels. 

S49,316 

5,725,959 

486,821 

1,110,485 

195,827 

9,762 

363,417 

37,312 

15,611 

61,198 

1,145,743 

37,638 


Bpanieh  ships. 

$3,729,970 

243,683 

515,678 

697.502 

18,336 

64,497 

4304^81 

73,816 

10,999 

7,255 

280,796 


Exporto. 

Foreign  ships. 


$5,038,891 

1,102,034 

8,562,103 

434,801 

307,699 

2,333,302 

235,928 

5,907 

52,401 

20,776 

"ViMU 
1,807,536 


$15,398,433       $9,239,093        $6,072,816     $20,611,885 

In  this  table,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  done  in  American  bottoms  almost  altogether ;  while,  with  other 
nations,  Spanish  vessels  have  a  large  share  of  the  trade. 

We  now  proceed  with  a  detailed  statement  of  each  article  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports,  as  follows : — 

Imports  of  Articles  into  the  Island  of  Cuba,  in  1839, 1840, 1841,  and  1842. 


Liquors. 


Sweet  oil, « 

Rum,  (aquardiente,).. 

Male  liquors, 

Gin, 

Cider, 

Viuegar, 

Wine,  (white,) , 

Wine,  (red,) 

Other  liquors, 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

$372,403 

$228,960 

$306,702 

$266,777 

170,602 

161,322 

259,598 

259,600 

171,727 

180,760 

222,617 

162,478 

75,170 

106,599 

160,092 

198,205 

30,791 

25,762 

37,498 

22,765 

11,128 

8,812 

12,890 

11,298 

87,132 

101,722 

155,713 

135,721 

1,382.240 

1,103,071 

1,229,764 

1,203,713 

89,365 

82,050 

45,036 

42,144 

Total  liquors,.. 


$2,390,569      $1,990,068      $2,429,875      $2,302,701 
29* 
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Imports  C¥  Abticles  nrro  thb  Xslakd  op  Ccba,  etcw— ^^mtanaed. 
Pronisunu, 

1839.  1840.  1841. 

Pork, |M0,571  $55,296  #62^75 

Beef, 46,417  46,344  50,170 

"smoked, ^ 2,560  4,239  9,187 

"  jerked, 1,655,433  1,582,278  1,868,823 

Sausages, 30,620  30,354  30,833 

Bacon, 28,073  36,569  28,785 

Ham, 81,728  81,174  130,300 

Total  provisions, 91,885,402  91,836,254  (2,180,373 

Spices, 

Saf&on, 934,896  (48,186  (18,525 

Cinnamon, 47,376  13,984  12,180 

Cloves, 4,241  6,921  3,496 

Pimento, 5,389  1,707  5,386 

Pepper, 8,422  23,857  11,259 

Other  spices,. 18,900  19,677  9,428 

Totalspices, (119,204  (114,332  (60,283 

Fruits. 

Olives,  (31,033  (33,709  (33,442 

Almonds ^ 53,284  51,720  43,346 

FUberis, 9,312  4,908  11.194 

Prunes, 9,867  6,156  3,512 

Figs, « 14,232  16,781  9,584 

Raisins, 61,382  51,466  66,338 

Otherfiruits, 57,124  64,566  60,153 

Total  fruits,. (226,294  (229.306  (227,569 

Breadstuffs. 

Rice, (838,914  (1,037,773  (1,030,784 

Cocoa,  40,463  174,428  30,683 

Beans, 38,877  20,622  37,805 

"      (Spanish) 79,332  62,522  50,542 

Wheatflour, 2,416,611  2,425,162  2.843,193 

Indian  meal, 610  2,452  6,927 

Indian  corn, 1,457  4,662  3,592 

Other  breadstuflfe, 28,386  23,947  8,972 

Total  breadstufB, (3,444,850  (3,751,568  (4,012,499 

Linens. 

Drills, (284,933  (209,755  (158,638 

Cambrics, 22,830  10,169  19,252 

Stockings, 3,118  6,166  3,833 

Lace, 23,653  16,128  1,370 

Russias, 328,317  276,302  200,354 

Holland, 24,102  21,871  26,514 

Irish, 30,317  70,533  29^265 

Caleta,  371,741  193,798  233,614 

Creas, 171,494  185,002  129,746 

Lietados, 460,629  313,752  65,224 

PlatiUas, 453,842  512,941  613,807 

Lawns, 37,975  43,407  33,830 


1842. 

(38,944 

34,814 

12,712 

1,806,610 

40,867 

37,046 

122,718 

(2,093,711 

(19,697 
8,867 
1,862 
3,013 
2,968 
8,977 

(45,384 


(39,295 
61,986 
14,575 
5,482 
12,971 
78,421 
51,057 

(263,777 


(971,484 
27,239 
31,751 
83.353 

2,358,896 

1,017 

10,684 

21,959 

(3,506,583 


(287,824 

23,150 

27,146 

290 

353,672 

49,612 

67,115 

416,502 

152,530 

220,500 

690,812 

36,545 
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Imposts  op  Abticlis  nrro  thb  Islakd  op  Cuba,  etow— Continued. 
Shoes  and  Leather. 

1839.                1840.  1841. 

Boots, f  11,608            |>7,490  $3,199 

Tanned  skins, 173,501            157,440  

Saddles, 49,013             57,042  38,060 

Leather, 57,141              50,306  57,874 

Shoes. 289,100            127,363  132,545 

Otherpeltry, 70,893            125,293  153,009 

Total $571,258         $524,934  $384,687 

Lumber, 

Hoops, $87,446           $97,626  $105,841 

Hogsheads, « 278,864           223,120  525.837 

Fustic,  141,134              66,078  1.597 

Boards. 655,982            733.467  720.692 

Shingles 9,174               5,961  7,542 

Other  lumber. 120,177            204,801  17.649 

Total  lumber, $1,292,777      $1,331,015  $1,379,158 

Oils. 

Whale, $102,711         $136,194  $118,860 

Lard, 620,245           507,124  748,768 

Butter. 33,861              47,149  77,811 

Cheese, 67,328             94.410  132.147 

Tallow, 26,609             95,116  62,188 

TaUow  candles, 152,937            160,907  223,048 

Sperm  candies 42,037              64.841  38.100 

Otheroils, 42.458 

Total  oils, $1,045,728      $1,105,741  $1,443,180 

Fish. 

Herring, $17,333           $20,149  $9,754 

Atun, 2,659                1,228  1.417 

Cod 318,016           365.408  332.934 

Mackerel, 16,981                7.177  565 

Salt  68h, 16,783             15,066  39,012 

Sardines, 26,045             29,879  44,704 

Salmon, 894                 832  2,710 

Total  fish, $398,711         $439,735  $431,096 

Miscellaneotu. 

Onions, $28,633           $38^261  $39,838 

Vermicelli. 114.219           117,129  78,511 

Crackers, 28.199             25.768  18,840 

Potatoes 67.366              77,759  95,662 

Teas, 4.434               4,078  2,210 

Vegetables  and  pickles, 49,425             33.732  55.728 

Total, $292,276         $296,727  $290,789 

WooUem. 

Bombazine,. $3,531             $2,843  $1,028 

Baiie, 52,147              87,667  30.997 

Cassimere, 3.687               2.609  2,207 

Cloth, 71.898             88,061  52,580 

Frozadus, 66,197              70.438  43.848 

Other  woollens, 83,605           106.224  64,586 

Total  wooUens, $281,065         $357,842  $195,246 


343 


1842. 
$1,476 
134.849 

53.260 

31,888 
131.349 

33,073 

$375,834 


$68,185 
700,551 

2,127 
515,047 

6,134 
27.299 

$1,319,543 


$132,968 
723.525 

80.635 
136.182 

58.629 
161.425 
102.621 

53.765 

$1,399,750 


$19,506 

3,943 

330,478 

12,683 

33,858 

45,878 

2.129 

$44M45 


$41,004 

107,765 

9.729 

127,619 

12.910 

47.367 

$344,395 


$2,121 
49.389 
8.412 
81,773 
51,046 
83,195 

$275,938 
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Imfoetb  of  Asncus  dtto  thb  Jslamd  of  CusAt  etc — ContiniMd. 
MUeeUaneoui, 


Almond  oil, 

Linseed    **  

Tar, 

HoncB  and  mules,.. 

Live  stock, 

Indigo, 

Coal, 

Glass, 

Ironware, 

Cape, 

Cochineal, 

Ice, : 

Twine, , 

Soap, 

R'ggingi 

Bricks, 

Books, 

Marbleware, 

Earthenware, 

Machinery,  

Medicine, 

Hardware, 

Furniture,  

White  paper, 

Wrapping  paper, . ... 

Paper  hangings, 

Perfumery, 

Paint, 

Powder, 

Jewelry, 

Clothing, 

Bagging, 

Salt, 

Leeches, 

Ropes, 

Hats, 

Tobacco  leaf, 

"        stems, 

Snuff, 

Chairs, 

Sarsaparills, 

Yeso, 

Other  articles, 


Cotton  wool,.. 

Coquillo, 

Drills, 

Listsdos, 

Nankeen, 

Blankets, 

Stockings, 

Muslins, 

Cambrics, 

Dres8fiB 


1839. 

926,930 

24.647 

9.403 

17,000 

184 

216,190 
14.515 

213.393 

911,127 
5,410 

107.238 
56.160 
12.726 

480.398 
32.554 
43.974 
79,013 
20,299 

137.276 
21,707 

169,470 

546.621 
60.794 

198,176 
69,770 
6.982 
65.488 
60.777 
55.349 
43.415 
53,868 
63,570 

100,813 
12.880 
67.919 
74.770 
18.621 
12.853 
1,715 
59,579 
12,321 
10.157 
254 


1840. 

$9,717 

20,899 

9.717 

20,899 

422 

280,855 
21.768 

145.746 

695.682 

6.451 

62.980 

60.772 

35.099 

489.456 
92.662 
66,729 
67.919 
12,213 

146.139 
28,180 

101,837 

711,885 
68,102 

116,983 

'*3.5()2 
67,651 
46,406 
27,811 
81,132 

li6.519 

115,612 

15,730 

133,568 

90,021 

18,630 

38,211 

1,481 

49,215 

25,063 

3,641 

89,850 


Total  miscellaneous,... 


$4,182,048      $4,160,815 
Cotton  Manufactures. 
$392,926      $2,054,086 


4,386 
139,866 
382.237 
10.418 
62.139 
197,314 
360,478 
169,972 


661 
167,065 
122.556 
11.330 
24,923 
133,318 
224.796 
116,778 


1841. 


$9,432 
13,935 


43,059 

111,558 

737,135 

2,139 

*  146,966 
17,467 

258,094 
20.474 
58,674 
73,681 
17,925 

158,515 

'l22,998 

174,186 

76,387 

91,391 

"*89.691 
95,158 
58.230 
18,841 
63.253 
38,498 
109,781 
238,145 

* '67.992 
45.207 

*'21,459 
1,776 

4,955 

3,517 

190,112 

$3,569,003 


$5,191 

181,678 

124,246 

1.687 

33.380 

142,252 

364.941 

2,429 

1R()fi0 


1843. 

$86,497 

12,408 

8,148 

19,041 

5,594 

200 

107,017 

146,753 

672.838 

3,899 

*140,'64O 

10.305 

339,529 

30,131 

42,802 

75.588 

21,945 

81,442 

90,933 

137,755 

381,735 

105,222 

118,301 

110.000 

20,107 

74.284 

38.086 

24.133 

79,928 

34,676 

79,184 

156,321 

15.150 

87.166 

128,957 

* '28,659 
1,077 

5.'697 

3.235 
310,216 

$4,432,538 

$2,322 

*  '7*7.396 
134,698 
506 
47,486 
159,525 
383.326 
124,607 
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Impoets  of  Articles  niTo  the  Island  op  Cuba,  etc. — Condoned. 
Silks, 


Ribbons, 

Shawls, 

Silk  net, 

Mantillas, 

Stockings, 

Handkerchiefs,.. 

Umbrellas, 

Net  goods, 

Satin, 

Seige. 

Sewing  silk...... 

Tafeta, 

Dresses, , 

Other  silks, 


Total  silks,.. 


Quicksilver, ... 

Nails, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Coined  gold,... 
•*     silver,.. 

Lead, 

Other  metals,.. 


1839. 
$85,737 

49.784 

26.281 

4.948 

33.730 

105.883 

'       20.373 

8.309 

1840. 
$102,549 
28.981 
20,722 

7.983 
19.457 
80.041 
18,316 

1,419 
37.580 

3.723 
29,731 

9,721 

951 

71,377 

$432,551 

1841. 
$55,747 

9.734 
11,545 

8,959 
35,146 
45,254 
14,324 

1842. 

$75,806 

b^.409 

3.140 

9,809 

30,827 

47,667 

8,834 

35.895 
10,016 
35,771 

45.862 
4,851 

63.551 

7.986 

11,116 

12,182 

490 

54,663 

4.350 
68,530 

22,870 

1,002 

41,047 

$484,062 

MetaU, 
$23,838 

$304,302 

$386,118 

143.586 

$126,375 

57.590 

118.782 

908.108 

454.118 

30,939 

5,940 

$147,175 

94,058 

92,729 

792,124 

359,995 

2,146 

9,165 

1274J69 

261,855 

1,497.408 

709,770 

42,971 

$177,958 

46.130 

119.997 

595.780 

185.859 

48,271 

Total  metals, $2,803,119 

Total  importations,....       25,315,803 
In  warehouse, 


$1,691,756 
27,700,189 


$1,173,995     $1,497,392 

21,781.925      24,663.307 

3,299,483       2,021,394 


$23  25 


The  regulations  in  regard  to,  and  the  expense  of,  the  entry  of  goods  in 
the  island  of  Cuba,  maj  best  be  understood  from  the  actual  disbursements 
on  account  of  an  American  vessel,  as  jR>llows : — 

DiSBITSSEMENTS  ON  ACCOUKT  OF  ShIP-MASTER  AT  THE  POET  OF  HaTAHA. 

Custom-honse  entry  and  stamp, $3  25 

Harbor.master's  fees,  in  and  out, 6  00 

Board  of  health, 2  00 

Marine  interpreter, 2  00 

Translating  manifest, 10  00 

Tonnage  duty  on  260  4.95  tons,  at  $1  50  per  ton,  and  1  per 

cent  "balanza**  duty  on  amount  of  said  tonnage, $393  94 

WharfiBige  from  10th  to  23d  instant,  inclusive,  fourteen  days,  at 

$1  25  per  day  on  each  hundred  tons,  260  tons, 45  00 

Stage  hire  fourteen  days,  at  75  cents  per  day,  and  3  rials  for  car. 
rying  the  same, 10  88 

Mud-machine,  1}  rials  per  ton,  and  1  percent  **balanza,".. 57  44 

Costom-honse  clearance,  and  bills  of  discharge  : — 

Eleven  days^  discharge,  at  $5  50  per  day, $60  50 

Two  visits,  in  and  out, 11  00 

Seven  sheets  of  extracts,  each  $1,. 7  00 

Clearance, 8  00 

Stamp  paper  for  clearance, 8  25 

94  75 
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Light  money, ^i  00 

Moro  pass,  governor's  fee,  and  clearing  officer, 4  00 

Certificate  of  duties  being  paid, 4  25 

Custom-house  broker, 3  00 


The  following  are  not  government  charges,  but  in  continua- 
tion,  dtc. : — 
Bill  of  health,  $7;  Russian  consul's  certificate,  9^  50;  Danish 

consul's  certificate,  $5, ^20  50 


Cooper's  bill  for  repairing  casks, |)9  94 

Journeymen  fur  discharging  cargo,  twelve  days,  for  six  men, 

each  75  cents  per  day, **.  54  00 

American  consul's  bill, 10  25 

Lighterage  on  1,573  boxes  sugar, 157  25 

Trip  onboard, 40 


•15  95 


SO  50 


231  84 


Total, $893  35 

To  which  add  commission,  2J^  per  cent. 

During  the  time  a  vessel  is  discharging,  a  government  officer  is  sta- 
tioned on  board,  and  is  required  to  report  daily  to  an  officer  of  the 
custom-house  ;  and  for  each  report  the  vessel  pays  $5  50.  The  charge 
is  the  same,  whether  one  barrel  or  a  thousand  is  discharged  each  day. 
A  vessel  loaded  with  jerked  beef  pays  $5  50  for  every  five  hundred 
arrobas,  or  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity  discharged  each  day.  Lumber  pays  $5  50  for  every 
twenty  thousand  feet.  Cotton,  the  same  for  every  sixty  bales.  Salt 
cargoes,  $5  50  per  day.  Logwood,  a  like  sum  for  every  eight  hundred 
quintals,  and  the  same  amount  for  every  twenty-five  tons.  Three  copies 
of  the  invoices  of  all  cargoes  are  made  out  to  the  custom-house  on  Span- 
ish stamped  paper;  and  for  each  leaf  is  charged  $1.  It  fi-equently  hap- 
pens  that  thirty  to  forty  sheets,  of  not  more  than  four  to  five  lines  each, 
are  required  fi-om  vessels  fix>m  New  York,  Havre,  and  Liverpool.  The«e 
are  some  of  the  vexatious  extortions  which  are  allowed  to  interfere  se- 
riously with  the  real  interests  of  that  magnificent  island.  The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  ships  that  have  arrived  and  sailed  firom  each  port 
of  the  island  : — 

Ships  EirrsiifiD  and  sailed  from  the  Islaot)  of  Citba. 

Entered.  Sailed, 

Spanish.          Foreign.  SpanMi.  Forelin. 

Havana, 509               901  467  952 

Cuba. 130               284  128  273 

Nucvitas, 22                 25  12  25 

Matanzas, 80                270  79  338 

Trinidad, 55               136  54  138 

Baracoa, 8                 17  4  17 

Gibara, 40                  10  39  11 
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TOMHAOB  BJITERED,  WITH  ImFORTS  AXD  ImPORT  DUTIIS. 

Tonnage  entered. 

Ports.  1839.  1840.  1841.  1843. 

Free.       Paying  duty.  Total. 

HavaDS, 237,801        355.430        253^1        16,013        230,010  346,023 

Cuba, 53.139          674^74          67,353        47,913          62.070  109.983 

Nueviias, 6.117            6,091            4,963            300            8.868  4.568 

Matanzas, 67.244          71.071          77,573          3.558          69.101  62.659 

Trinidad, 28.965          31.138          32,123          9,797          21.617  31,416 

Baracoa, 1,710            1,693            3.426           3.224  2,224 

Gibara, 4.322            3.962            3,689             670           2,865  3.535 

Cienfuegoe 7.349          12,604          15,253          2.924          11.653  14,577 

Manzanillo, ....        8.359            7,945     A  8,804          1,844            6,611  8,455 

SaniUEepiritu, .         1,005               490     ^      578             147               258  405^ 

Santa  Crui, 1,785            2,142            2,635           913  913 

SanJuan, 221               389              293           337  337 

417.017        460,229        467,839        83,566        491,528  485,094 

1841, 51,069        416,770  467,839 

Itnporte, 

1839.              1840.               1841.  1843. 

Havana, $18,436,888    $17,713,310    $18,584,877    $18,801,913 

Cuba, „ 3,165,422         2,972,497         2,671,421  2,382,938 

Nueviias, 152.647            172.263            186.828  171.383 

Matanzas, 1,868.819         1,863,624         1,995.311  1.801,558 

Trinidad, 1,012.367            990,013           942,661  828,185 

Baracoa, 36,407              57.376             81.832  87.490 

Gibara, 197.840            156.856            127,588  172,084 

CienfuegOB, 187,935            310,741            288,732  195,935 

Manzanillo, 155,142            152,321            153,072  117.030 

Santi-Eapiriiu, 21,677              17,860             25.869  14,806 

Santa  Cruz, 69,497              83.025             54.732  44.589 

SanJuan, 11.255              10,303               8,484  19.519 

$35,317,796    $24,500,188    $25,122,407    $24,637,527 
Import  duties. 

1639.              1840.                1841.  1843. 

Havana, $4,388,790      $4,150,343      $4,071,509  $4,449^215 

Cuba, 671,731            680,213            700,964  531,673 

Nueviias, 50,397              53,579              45,425  65,116 

Matanzas, 539,758            590,674           595.558  535.353 

Trinidad, 317,790           344,759            363,310  215,145 

Baracoa, 11.770              11,803              33.663  18,741 

Gibara, 69.368             47,083             37.797  38.189 

Cienfuegos, 64,984              65,079              87,618  78,603 

Manzanillo, 63,076             57,403              67,412  48,041 

Santi-Espirim. 10,316               7,013              10,291  7,158 

SantaCruz, 30,183              38,404              36,675  21,517 

SanJuan, 6,440               6,449                 5,591  6,877 

$6,113,503      95,951,798       $5,943,^13  $6,005,632 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  coimtries  whence  the   leading  suppliea 
of  manufactures  were  derived  in  the  year  1842  : — 

COUNTRIEB  WBE^VCB  MaWTFACTUBES  WBBB  IMPORTED  IWTO  HJlYAXJL^    tK  1HE  lEAJl  1843. 
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CouimaB  wHxifCB  Majtufaoturbs  wsu  xmfokted  irto  Hatava,  etc. — ConUoned. 


Cottons. 

Woollens. 

Lfoens. 

Bilks. 

Leather. 

proTtskm. 

Holland, 

94,008 
46.171 

91,789 

9142,350 
25,46X 

Belgium, 

914.725 

74.320 

924,947 

938,414 

Germany,.... 

282.151 

43,118 

1,695,643 

19,010 

4,177 

154,083 

Warehouse,. 

178,117 

5,611 

158,542 

13.491 

768 

16,970 

Other  places, 

1,552 

5.100 

383 

1,101 

60,488 

1,106.077 

Total,. .  91,505,415  9265,540  92,773,041  9342,447      9283,639     97,819,839 

The  United  States,  it  appears,  supplies  but  a  very  small  proportion 
even  of  those  manufactures  of  whichshe  has  the  best  means  of  creating 
the  greatest  supplies.  Nearly  all  t^  manufactures  coming  from  Eng- 
land are  in  Spanish  bottoms,  while  American  manufactures  go  in  United 
States  vessels.  Spanish  vessels  can  go  to  England,  take  in  cotton 
goods,  and  carry  them  to  Cuba,  on  better  terms  than  American  vessels 
can  carry  them  direct.  This  is  a  singular  &ct,  and  is  to  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States  car- 
ries the  level  of  prices  too  high  to  admit  of  profitable  shipment  to  the 
n>ecie  prices  of  Cuba.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  during 
£e  six  months  which  has  elapsed  of  the  present  year,  cottons  have  been 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  an  amount  far  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  difference  in  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries  forms  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  equality  of  intercourse. 

The  exports  of  island  products,  together  with  the  re-export  of  foreign 
goods,  were  as  follows : — 

Exports  of  ths  Islaiid  op  Cuba. 


Mahogany, 

Spirits  from  the  cane, 

Cocoa, 

Cotton, 

Coffee, 

Suffar 8,290.387 

Cedar 31.065 

Wax 147,686 

Copper  ore, 2,418,450 


Froducta  of 

1839. 

9103,272 

174,055 

1,024 

310,418 

1,950,469 


the  Island, 
1840. 
964,398 
211,051 


Hides,.. 

Sweetmeats, 

Fruits,  

Honey, 

Molasses, 

Horses  and  mules,.. 

Fustic, 

Cattle, 

Cigars, 

Tobacco, 

Other  articles, 


15.054 
14.168 
91.837 
51,744 

900.163 

43,722 

92.124 

984 

637,558 

1.273,069 

79,371 


133,885 

2.143.574 

114^64,367 

25.901 

115.311 

3,706.951 

6.991 

19,429 

944^42 

55,918 

1,346,820 

19.388 

82.564 

124 

535.122 

1,395,689 

87.979 


1841. 

966.261 

226.050 

2.538 

132,874 

1,852,509 

11.613,798 

21,671 

307.131 

4,505.490 

22.633 

14,394 

96,708 

68,862 

821,188 


82.918 

7(9.364 

1.677.743 

51,21^ 


1842. 

956.161 

204,550 

32 

75,834 

2398,269 

11,447,009 

40,101 

290,828 

4,981,405 

21,130 

7,091 

49,298 

71.325 

744.608 

1,205 


749,812 

1,461,760 

200,289 


Total  products, 916.526,620    921,380,695    9224^1,297    923,400,708 


QuicksiWer,.... 

Indigo, 

Cochineal, 

Coined  gold.... 

*•      silver,. 

Other  metals,... 


99,900 
210.344 
254,300 
850,858 
874.945 


97.461 
186,061 
33,955 
526.323 
526,778 


9326,642 

765,829 

39,996 


9154.055 

1,136,605 

46,503 


Total, 924^)0.347      91.280,577 


91,132,667     91,337,163 
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Cotton  wool, 

*'     manofaoture, . 

Liqaon, 

Glass, 

Fruits  and  grains, 

Hardware, 

Woollens, 

Linens, 

Fustic, 

Peltry, 

Silk, 

Tobacco, 

Sarsaparilla, 

Other  articles, 


Foreign 
$513,772 

843,259 

135,252 
16,709 

108,985 
87.523 
30.199 

333,616 
96,537 
25,714 

104,585 
26,898 
12,888 

318,828 


Total  foreign  goods, 92,654.765 

Grand  total  exportations.,       21,481,802 
£zp.  from  warehouse, 


GoofU, 
$1,842,192 

539,051 

95,105 

5.975 

171.478 

154,901 
10,135 

164,504 
76,805 
17,775 
74,319 
29,492 
19,270 

159,587 

93,360,589 
25,941,783 


$24,466 

153,347 

6,372 

37,525 

7.528 

5,688 

67,418 


3,507 
45,203 


159,452 


$510,486 
23,925,919 


Importation, $2,021,393 

Taken  out  for  consumption, 416,731 

Exported, 


Balance  of  previous  year, . 


TONNAGX  CLEAESD,  WITH  EXPORTS  AND  ExFORT  DUTIES. 


Ports. 

Havana, 

Cuba 

Nuevitas, 

Matanzas, 

Trinidad, 

Baracoa, 

Gibara, 

Cienfiiegos, 

Manzanillo, .... 
SaDti.Espiritu,. 
Santa  Cruz,.... 
San  Juan, 


Tonnage  cleared* 


1839. 

$235,703 

54,006 

4,923 

80,526 

28,238 

1,603 

4,404 

7,778 

10,515 

954 

2.913 

337 


1840. 
$223,167 

68.121 
5,370 

98,100 

30.547 
1,111 
3,894 

12,563 

9,412 

1.385 

1,176 

267 


1841. 

$253,865 

64,416 

3,628 

97,349 

30,880 

2,221 

2,880 

14.973 

8.806 

200 

617 

192 


$6,023 


1,426 
8.621 


4,919 

99i 

116,367 

$138,273 

24,877.175 

1,807,53« 


The  balance  of  goods  remaining  in  warehouse  is  as  follows  : — 


$1,604,663 
1,807,536 

$202,872 


1842. 

$233,446 

90.238 

4,955 

80,750 

31,424 

1,880 

3.468 

15,116 

9,129 

529 

943 


$431,900         $455,113 
Export  dutiet. 


$480,027  $472,106 


Havana, 

Cuba, 

Nuevitas,  .... 
Matanzas,*... 
Trinidad,  .... 

Baracoa, 

Gibara, 

Cienfuegoe,.. 
Manzanillo, . 


1839. 

$694,337 

140,271 

5.602 

974,537 

73,369 

867 

17.429 

20,201 

14.513 


1840. 

$770,359 

141.042 

7,780 

370,336 

78.761 

1,759 

12,679 

31,207 

114J51 


1841. 

$702,058 

117,118 

6,510 

346,922 

89,249 

4,567 

10,390 

28,609 

10.626 


1842. 
$710,613 

153,096 
9,967 

328,078 
91,152 
2.932 
19,089 
35,478 
12.981 
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Ports. 


TomriAi  CLBAEKD,  etc. — Contiaaed. 
ExporU. 


Cuba, 

Nuevitas, 

Matanzas, 

Trinidad, 

Baracoa, 

Gibara, 

Cienfuegot, .... 
Manzanillo, .... 
Santi.E^piritu,. 
Santa  Cruz,.... 
San  Juan, 


1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

>124i06.737 

♦14,172,573 

914,203,292 

(13,118,585 

4,149,866 

5,211,057 

5,993,631 

6,784,765 

82,727 

181,750 

71,595 

205,116 

3,3354^84 

4,333,744 

4,374«780 

4,365,926 

913,417 

1,046,181 

1.157.571 

1,129,501 

21,456 

43,075 

85,918 

854133 

2404^55 

217.562 

161,582 

248,763 

280,699 

506,256 

506,379 

509,806 

192,2.'>2 

151,866 

137,464 

170,984 

10,681 

19,910 

144264 

23,488 

47,822 

49,584 

634260 

34,323 

662 

8,220 

4,878 

84208 

•21,481,848    925,941,778     926,774,614    926,684,701 

The  foUowing  is  a  table  of  the  average  cost  in  the  month  of  September 
of  the  articles  of  export  to  the  United  States : — 

AvBRAoi  Cost  op  Commoditiss  exported  from  Cuba. 


Sugar,  white, cwt. 

•*      brown, 

"    yellow, 

••    Cucuruchu,..^ 

"    Muscovado, hhd. 

Coffee, bag 

*•     triage, 

Molasses, .gallon 

*'       Muscovado, 

Taffia, pipe 

Wai,  white, 251bs. 

•*     yellow, 

Tobacco  leaf,  leeward, cwt 

*•  windward, 

Cigars, M. 

Honey, gallon 

Hides, No. 

The  outer  column  contains  the  whole  cost  of  each  package  on  board, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  above  items,  drayage,  launch,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  countries  to  which  the  leading  articles 
of  produce  were  exported  in  1842 : — 

Exports  of  Island  Produce,  DismrauismNe  the  couivtrt  of  destination,  in  1842. 


Average 
priceln 

Cortof 

Export 

Qatntity 

ATerage 

pockaie. 

duty. 

Inew^h 

cotton 

package. 

board. 

94  00 

box. 

$3  25 

$1  00 

400  Ibe. 

•21   17 

1  70 

•t 

325 

1  00 

400  •• 

12  15 

2  50 

It 

3  25 

1  00 

400  •• 

14  86 

1  56 

•< 

3  25 

1  00 

400  " 

11  18 

2  44 

bbd., 

5  00 

2  50 

1,300  " 

40  96 

7  62 

bag,. 

0  62i 

0  94 

150  " 

12  46 

4  75 

((  • 

0  62i 

0  94 

150  " 

880 

) 

bhd., 

6  00 

0  75 

110  galls. 

7  48 

3 

(1 

6  00 

0  75 

110  " 

10  31 

12  00 

pipe, 

6  00 

0  50 

120  " 

19  93 

9  25 

6* 

1  13 

100  lbs. 

38  95 

8  00 

6i 

0  76 

100  " 

33  08 

40  00 

bale, 

0  75 

1  67 

100  •* 

43  61 

15  00 

i( 

0  75 

1  67 

100  " 

17  99 

14  00 

0  621 1.000  " 

15  01 

00  36 

1  19 

70  galls. 

27  76 

2  25 

free 

2  32 

Rmn. 

Sugar. 

Coflee. 

Molanet. 

Tobacco. 

Spain, 

$67,485 

♦1.697,007 

$194,595 

$1,392 

♦417,277 

U.  States,... 

6,760 

2,372,048 

1,162,857 

716,551 

624,040 

Fratice, 

2,335 

407,493 

799,595 
215,025 

270,381 
372,599 

England,... 

26,035 

3,569,179 

16,848 

Holland, 

560 

305,701 

25,254 

104.310 

Belgium,... 

120 

306,636 

2,013 

45,341 

Germany,... 

75,210 

1,999,045 

404.395 

268 

258,943 

♦82,088 


4,899,320 
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land*  In  that  article,  the  new  domestic  tariff  which  went  into  opera- 
tion September,  1842,  will  produce  some  change.  In  the  year  1842,  mider 
the  compromise  act,  the  duty  was  29  per  cent  on  brown  sugar,  or  about 
I  of  a  cent  per  lb.  That  was  suddenly  changed  to  a  duty  of  2^  cents  per 
lb.,  or  100  per  cent.  Clayed  sugars  were  carried  back  to  the  duty  of 
1828,  viz  :  4  cents  per  lb.  This  great  change  in  the  terms  on  which 
sugar  is  admitted  into  the  United  States,  has  had  a  powerfiil  effect  upon 
the  trade  of  the  island,  and  operates  unfortunately  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  ability  of  the  manu&cturers  to  sell  most  of  the  articles  which 
are  now  supplied  to  Cuba  by  other  nations  was  never  better  than  now. 
The  low  prices  of  all  articles  of  supplies  and  raw  material  in  the  United 
States  have  reduced  the  values  of  manu&ctures  to  a  degree  which  en- 
ables  large  quantities  to  be  exported,  and  it  is  precisely  at  such  a  junc- 
ture when  an  important  market  might  be  established,  that  a  hapless 
legislation  here  intervenes  to  deprive  the  Cubans  of  the  means  of  paying 
for  those  wares  advantageously  to  themselves.  The  restrictions  whicn 
are  imposed  upon  this  free  interchange  of  commodities  by  different  na- 
tions seem  to  arise  from  mistaken  ideas  of  the  true  nature  of  com- 
merce. Trade  between  nations  is  not  a  game  of  chance,  in  which  one 
party  makes  a  gain  where  the  other  sustains  a  positive  loss.  It  does  not 
tend  to  enrich  one  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary, 
all  parties  are  enriched  the  more  as  commerce  is  extended  between  them, 
on  just  and  liberal  principles.  The  lot  of  man  has  been  disposed  upon  an 
earth  of  variable  climes.  The  wants  of  all  nations  are  reciprocal,  and 
all  have  reciprocal  means  of  supplying  them.  In  this  fiict  we  have  the 
true  origin  of  commerce  ;  its  only  object  being,  in  every  stage,  to  produce 
that  exchange  of  conmiodities  between  individuals  and  between  nations, 
which  shall  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  to  the  advantage  of  both. 


Aet.  iv^letter  to  cotton  manufacturers. 

[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lee  for  another  extract  from  his  forthcoming 
work.     The  principal  positions  here  taken  by  Mr.  Lee  are — 

That  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Europe,  other  than  the  product  of 
India  and  America,  is  too  insignificant  to  have  any  important  bearing  on 
prices :  that  the  superior  cheapness  of  home  grown  cotton  is  especially 
fiivorable  to  the  interests  of  New  England,  as  the  principal  American  seat 
of  cotton  manufiicturing  :  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton  has  in- 
creased  the  ratio  of  advantage  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  American  over 
the  British  manufacturer :  that  heavy  cotton  goods  are,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  manufacturers,  made  as  cheap  in  this  country  as  in  Eng- 
land, if  not  cheaper  :  that  the  charges  of  importing  cotton  goods  under  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  amount  to  45  percent,  without  any  allowance  of  profit 
to  the  importer :  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase  :  that  any  material  advance  in  the  existing  prices 
of  cotton  must  arise  from  over  issues  of  currency,  or  from  speculative  ope- 
rations in  that  article,  and  consequently  are  not  likely  to  be  maintained  : 
that  the  prostration  of^  banks  and  banking  operations  in  the  southwestern 
states  is  favorable  to  a  continuance  of  the  existing  natural  and  sufficient 
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prices  of  cotton :  and,  that  the  fidlacious  notion  of  increasing  the  wealtk 
of  a  community  by  altering  the  measure  of  value  is  still  prevalent  through 
the  country.] 

In  the  preceding  letter  it  was  shown  that,  through  the  agency  of  British 
manufiu^urers  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  exporters  of  them  &om  England  to 
countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
American  grown  cotton  had  been  sent  to  that  region  in  the  fi>rm  of  manu- 
fitctures  and  twist,  in  excess  of  the  quantity  of  India  grown  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  cotton  &brics  of  England.  The  average  trade  in  manufiic- 
tured  cottons  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  carried  on  by  British  mer- 
chants  for  1841  and  1842,  stands  thus : 

Weight  of  cotton  cloths  and  twist, 53,578,000 

**    India  cotton  used  in  their  manufacture,  clear  of  waste,     30,969,237 


**    American  and  other  sorts  of  cotton,         **        "  22,608,763 

The  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  above  goods,    60,200,000 
Of  East  India  growth,.. 34,797,628 

Weight  of  American  and  other  cotton  sent  from  England  to 
Asia,  beyond  the  amount  of  East  India  cotton  consumed 
in  Great  Britain, 25,402,372 

The  proportion  of  raw  cottons,  other  than  the  product  of  the  United 
States  and  India,  used  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  is 
very  small,  and  of  late  years  has  been  declining  in  quantity.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  returns  for  1840  and  1841.  For  1842,  we  have  only  a 
return  of  the  bags  of  Brazil,  Egypt  and  West  India  cottons  consumed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  the  aggregate  quantity  is  within  about  one  hundred 
bags  of  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years  : 

Poundt, 
Quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  Great  Britain  in  1840,    456,730,779 
**  "  "  "  in  1841,     416,315,034 


873,045,813 


Quantity  of  raw  cotton  of  the  produce  of  Egypt,  the  Brazils, 

and  West  Indies,  used  in  Great  Britain  in  1840, 23,963,737 

"  «  "  «  in  1841, 27,746,259 


51,709,996 


It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Great  Britain,  other  than  the  product  of  India  and  the  United  States,  is 
something  under  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  used  ;  and,  consequently, 
of  the  34,797,628  pounds  of  the  raw  article  worked  up  in  the  goods  sent 
to  Asia,  as  above  i^own,  the  whole,  save  6  per  cent,  was  of  the  growth  of 
the  United  States. 
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are  more  accessible,  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  fiicts  connected  with 
any  other  leading  commodity  of  commerce,  except  indigo,  and  the  reflec* 
tions  to  which  they  necessarily  lead,  cannot  fiiil  to  command  the  attention 
of  intelligent  minds,  who  see  the  intimate  and  extended  connection  be- 
tween the  enlargement  of  this  branch  of  agricultwe,  and  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country. 

To  the  people  of  New  England,  the  future  abundance  of  American 
grown  cotton,  and  its  superior  cheapness,  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance, 
because  it  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  their  greatest  branch  of  manu- 
facturing, and  one  which,  if  prosecuted  with  that  degree  of  science,  skill 
and  economy  which  other  branches  of  New  England  industry  have  been, 
cannot  &il  of  giving  employment,  and  that,  too,  within  the  limits  of  a  gene- 
ration, to  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  capital  now  invested  in  it.  This 
supposition,  however,  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  this  country  is  not  only 
the  cheapest  cotton  producing  country,  but  that  we  shall  so  far  distance 
other  cotton  producing  countries  in  the  race  of  competition  for  supplying 
this  article,  as  to  render  the  European  manufacturers  entirely  dependent 
on  us  for  their  supplies. 

If  it  be  once  established  that  the  European  manufacturers  can  get  their 
supplies  of  cotton  cheaper  from  this  country  than  from  any  other,  it  follows 
that  our  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  over  our  foreign  competitors  in 
manufiu^uring  equivalent  to  the  expenses  of  transporting  the  raw  material 
to  foreign  countries,  superadded  to  the  duties  imposed  by  foreign  nations 
on  its  importation.  This  difference  has  been  estimated  by  our  manufac- 
turers, in  numerous  memorials,  speeches,  d^.,  at  an  average  of  two  cents 
per  pound  in  reference  to  our  British  competitors,  our  only  competUors,  ac- 
cording to  present  appearances.  This  difference,  however,  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  may  be  narrowed  down  to  one  and  a  half  cent  by  a  repeal 
of  the.  duty  now  imposed  on  its  importation  ;  a  measure  which,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  will  be  adopted  as  soon  as  that  country  can  be  relieved 
from  the  present,  but,  as  we  imagine,  temporary  deficiency  of  income, 
either  by  an  increase  of  revenue,  or  by  a  decrease  of  expenses. 

Now,  admitting  a  difierence  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  two  cents 
per  pound  in  &vor  of  our  manufacturers,  and  taking  the  future  prices  of 
cotton,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  goods  we 
make,  to  range,  for  the  various  qualities,  from  6  to  7|  cents  per  pound, 
laid  down  at  the  factories,  or  at  an  average  of  7  cents  per  pound, — as- 
suming that  to  be  the  future  cost  of  the  raw  article  against  a  cost  of  9 
cents  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  one  halfihe  difference  of  prices  consti- 
tutes a  profit  which  would  satisfy  a  British  manufacturer.  It  is,  we  ap- 
prehend, a  larger  profit  than  has  been  gained  by  our  cotton  manu&cturers, 
taking  a  range  of  twenty  years,  and  in  investments  in  the  first  class  of 
fiictories.* 


•  *•  The  articles  of  cotton  sail  dock,  negro  cottons,  and  cotton  drillings,  no'*'  w^i^^les  oC 
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With  such  an  abatement  in  the  price  of  the  material  of  chief  Tsloe  in 
the  cost  of  cotton  goods,  as  compared  with  the  price  paid  for  it  bj  the 
British  manufacturer,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  home  market  for  the  coarse 
goods,  without  a  particle  of  protecting  duty ;  while  nearly  all  the  other 
cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States,  save  a  few  millions  of  fine 
and  &ncy  articles,  of  which  the  wages  paid  for  labor  constitute  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  cost,  would  be  amply  protected  by  a  duty  of  revenue, 
and  the  ordinary  charges  of  importation. 

Now,  as  the  ^country  never  has  been  willing  to  submit  to  direct  taxation 
to  any  considerable  extent,  not  even  during  the  emergency  of  war,  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  hereafter  become  reconciled  to  that  mode  of  rais- 
ing revenue  in  a  time  of  peace.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  probable 
that,  in  any  re-organization  of  the  tariiOT  which  the  fiscal  wants  of  the 
country  may  require,  the  duties  on  articles  like  cottons,  woollens  and  lin- 
ens will  be  fixed  at  less  than  25  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  goods,  which,  in- 
deed, would  be  lower  than  the  compromise  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  a  home 
valuation.  Such  a  rate  of  duty,  payable  in  cash,  would,  with  the  usual 
expenses  of  importation,  be  equal  to  upwards  of  45  per  cent  protection  to 
the  home  manufacturers.  In  truth,  the  importer  of  the  foreign  articles 
could  not  reimburse  himself  against  the  commissions  and  risks  of  selling, 
and  get  a  moderate  mercantile  profit,  short  of  an  advance  of  55  per  cent 
on  the  prime  cost  of  his  goods.  It  is  clear,  then,  fi'om  the  statements  of 
the  manufiicturers  themselves,  that  cotton  manu&cturing  does  not  require 
any  fiirther  aid  than  can  be  derived  fi'om  the  ordinary  duties  of  revenue. 

In  the  export  trade  of  yams,  if  any  manufacturers  go  into  that  branch 
of  manufacturing,  the  fall  of  cotton  has  an  important  bearing,  inasmuch 
as  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
goods  in  that  stage  of  manufacturing  than  in  the  complete  manu&ctured 
state.  So,  also,  in  respect  to  the  exportation  of  coarse  and  heavy  goods* 
Assuming  the  British  manu&cturer  to  pay  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents 
per  pound  more  for  cotton  than  the  American  manu&cturer,  so  fiir  as  the 
expenses  of  importing  that  material  into  England  are  specific  and  not  ad 
valorem  charges — and  they  are  nearly  all  specific — the  lower  the  price  of 
cotton,  die  greater  the  per  centage  of  charge  to  the  British  consumer. 
For  instance  :  if  we  call  the  average  price  of  New  Orleans  and  Upland 
cotton  ^Y^  pence  a  pound  in  England,  the  charge  of  two  cents  per  pound 
•—calling  the  penny  two  cents — is  20  per  cent  in  fiivor  of  the  American 
consumer.  If,  however,  we  take  the  average  price  that  prevailed  a  few 
years  ago,  which  was  nine  pMice,  or  eighteen  cents  per  pound,  the  per 
centage,  in  that  case,  would  only  be  about  11  per  cent  in  fiivor  of  our 
manufacturers. 

With  this  increased  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  over  the 

vantage  in  the  use  of  water  power,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  advantage 
of  greater  cheapness  in  the  price  of  labor  in  England. 
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British  manufiusturer,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tiyes,  and  some  other  savings  and  improvements  lately  made  in  the  pro* 
cess  of  manufacturing,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  the  ability  to  succeed 
in  this  branch  of  business,  even  on  the  supposition  of  an  over»manufac^ 
ture,  which  we  contend  has  been  the  case,  in  reference  to  the  home  de- 
mand and  the  average  export  demand.  Still,  in  that  case,  we  ought  to 
have  got  rid  of  the  surplus  by  an  increased  exportation.  Such,  however, 
has  not  been  the  fact,  otherwise  the  goods  would  not  have  so  largely  ac« 
cumulated  as  it  is  known  they  have  done  for  the  past  twelve  and  eighteen 
months,  and  that,  too,  on  a  fallen  and  filing  maricet. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  involved  in  this  question  of  engross- 
ing, on  the  par^of  our  planters,  the  whole  supply  of  cotton — in  the  first  place, 
for  the  consumption  of  Europe,  and  eventually,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
a  brge  quantity  for  the  consumption  of  Asia. 

Cotton  manufacturing  is,  in  its  present  extent,  of  great  value  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  destined  to  become  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  competency  to  probably  five  times  as  many  per- 
sons as  are  now  engaged  in  it  by  its  fiiture  enlargement.  We  say  thia 
because  it  seems  to  be  agreed,  among  those  persons  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties and  experience  in  its  management,  that  we  have  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired ability  for  its  prosecution,  in  respect  to  most  kinds  of  goods,  not 
surpassed  by  the  most  intelligent  and  skilful  manufacturers  of  Europe. 
We  have,  also,  a  home  consuming  market,  which,  even  now,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  18,000,000  persons,  requires  the  manufacture  of  nearly  as 
many  pounds  of  cotton  as  are  actually  worked  up  for  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1841,  of 
26,857,028  inhabitants — the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  nation  in  ex- 
istence. In  this  estimation  of  cotton  required  for  our  consumption,  we 
mean  to  include  what  is  contained  in  the  cotton  goods  that  we  still  con- 
tinue to  import,  but  which  is  annually  decreasing  under  the  competition 
with  the  home  made  goods,  aided  by  the  benefici^  effects  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency. 

What  may  be  the  future  increased  ratio  of  Consumption  in  the  United 
States,  it  might  appear  to  be  presumptuous  in  any  one  to  attempt  to  form 
even  a  conjecture.  A  reference,  however,  to  a  few  fiicts  connected  with 
its  past  progress  will  afford  some  instruction  on  that  point,  and  of  a  most 
gratifying  character. 

In  the  **  Report  on  the  Production  and  Manufitcture  of  Cotton,"  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson  was  chairman,  and  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  consumption  of  cotton,  in  this 
country,  of  American  growth,  was  estimated  only  at  11,000,000  pounds. 
From  that  period  down  to  1827,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  state- 
ments  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  as  to  its  progressive  increase.  In 
1827,  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption,  out  of  a  crop  of  987,000 
bales,  was  103,483  bales.  The  average  weight  of  the  bales  at  that  pe- 
riod, being  chiefly  raised  in  the  Atlantic  states,  may  have  been  330 
pounds,  which  would  have  given,  for  the  consumption  of  that  year, 
5lii.14A.5MKI  nAiin#1«.     fn  1A5I<2.  it  had  extended  to  173.800  baxra  af  f{(\9. 
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duce  the  exporters  to  relieve  the  home  market  of  the  over  production. 
In  1842,  the  consumption  declined  to  107,140,000  pounds,  in  consequence 
of  a  reduction,  as  before  noticed,  in  the  manu&cture  of  goods. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  under  eiisting  low  prices  of  the  raw  material, 
and  other  circumstances  favorable  to  the  production  of  cheaper  goods  than 
the  mills  have  heretofore  supplied  for  exportation,  as  well  as  consumptimi, 
together  with  the  usual  increase  of  population  at  the  rate  of  nearlj 
6(K),000  persons  per  annum,  that  the  consumption  of  1844  will  equal  that 
of  1841,  and  perhaps  somewhat  exceed  it — ^provided  the  prices  of  the  raw 
material  are  not  enhanced  by  speculation,  or  by  the  bad  management  of 
the  currency.  As  to  any  other  cause  of  a  material  advance  on  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  cotton,  in  the  &ce  of  a  crop  hx  beyond  any  former  con- 
sumption, coupled  with  a  stock  on  hand  in  Europe  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  any  filing  off  in  the  next  crop,  even  though  it  should  be  much  bie- 
low  an  average  one. 

It  is  unreasonable,  we  conceive,  under  circumstances  so  &vorable  to 
the  present  range  of  prices  of  cotton,  to  anticipate  any  advance  upon  them, 
unless  it  be  occasioned  by  a  great  augmentation  in  the  currency  of  this 
country  and  of  England,  accompanied  or  followed  by  its  usual  conse- 
quence, a  spirit  of  speculation,  and  acting,  as  heretofore,  strongly  upcm 
prices.  But  a  rise  of  prices  from  such  causes  cannot  long  bcmaintained, 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  if  it  does  take  place,  to  induce  manufacturers  to 
purchase  beyond  their  immediate  wants.  In  such  an  emergency,  it  may 
be  politic  for  our  manufacturers  to  act  as  those  in  England  did,  when  cot- 
ton was  forced  up  beyond  its  fair  market  value  by  the  speculative  opera- 
tions, in  the  Liverpool  market,  of  the  agents  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
of  other  gamblers  in  the  article — ^that  is,  to  narrow  down  their  purchases 
to  the  lowest  possible  qaantity,  and  even  to  sus'pend  some  portion  of  their 
work,  rather  than  be  forced  into  an  over-payment  for  the  chief  material  of 
cost  of  their  fabrics.  On  that  occasion  the  cotton  spinners  overcame  the 
eff>rts  of  the  cotton  gamblers,  and,  by  the  losses  thrown  upon  them,  dis- 
couraged that  class  of  persons  from  since  attempting  to  derange  the  cotton 
market. 

On  this  side  of  the  water  we  are  happily  rid  of  much  of  the  cotton  gam- 
bling machinery  formerly  at  work  in  the  cotton  marts,  by  the  fitilure  or 
discredit  of  nearly  all  the  banks  whose  capitals,  credit,  and  their  worth- 
less issues  of  bank  paper  were  almost  entirely  devoted,  from  1835  to 
1841,  to  speculative  and  gambling  dealings  in  cotton — of  banks  whose 
resources  were  principally  employed  on  their  own  account,  or  in  aiding 
planters,  factors,  merchants,  speculators,  gamblers,  or  persons  of  any  vo- 
cation or  without  any  vocation  who  felt  inclined  to  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  making  a  fortune  without  the  aid  of  any  capital  of  their  own,  or 
the  exercise  of  skill  or  industry ;  and  when,  in  case  of  a  successfiil  result 
to  their  operations,  the  profits  would  go  into  their  own  pockets,  while,  in 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  result,  the  losses  must  be  borne  by  the  injured 
and  unfortunate  proprietors  of  bank  stock. 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  extravagant  movements  in  the  banking  and 
currency  operations  of  three  of  the  largest  cotton-producing  states,  t^s  ef- 
fect of  which  has  been  to  place  a  section  of  the  country  possessing  great 
sources  of  prosperity  in  a  most  embarrassed,  and,  as  far  as  respects  the 
planters,  factors,  and  merchants  of  those  states,  in  a  ruinmis  condition,  we 
refer  to  the  following  fiicts : 
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In  1880»  the  aggregate  of  the  bank  capitals  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Alabama  amounted  to  $6,111,483,  with  a  circulation  of  $2,364,310, 
and  loans  $8,960,846.  At  this  period  these  states,  as  &r  as  we  can  re- 
collect, were  in  a  very  prosperous  condition ;  nor  would  that  prosperity, 
as  we  apprehend,  ever  have  been  interrupted,  if  there  had  not  been,  sub- 
seauently,  a  material  addition  to  their  banking  accommodations,  or  to  those 
^jaeUUies"  as  they  are  called — ^facilities  to  over-trading,  over-trusting, 
speculation,  gambling,  extravagance,  and  ruin  to  a  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  been  afflicted  with  them — ^while,  indirectly,  they  have  been 
equally  destructive  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  millions  of  prudent,  indus- 
trious, useful,  and  productive  members  of  society,  who,  although  not  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  facilities^  have  suffered  grievously  firom  their 
direct,  collateral,  or  remote  connection  with  those  persons  who  were 
misled,  corrupted,  or  ruined  by  them. 

In  1834,  the  mania  of  over-bankings  otjer -issuing  and  over-loamng^  as 
expedients  for  increasing  the  wealth  of  a  community  by  an  augmentation 
of  its  money,  namely,  by  altering  the  measure  of  value^  or,  to  illustrate  the 
principle  by  a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  measure  of  quantity^  to 
imagine  that  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  might  be  increased,  by  altering 
the  standard  of  weights.  For  instance,  if  we  call  eight  ounces  a  pound, 
instead  of  sixteen,  as  is  now  dmie,  it  would  raise  the  cotton  crop  from 
931,500,000  pounds,  which  we  now  estimate  it,  taking  sixteen  ounces  to 
the  pound,  to  1,863,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the  altered  standard  of 
weights.  But  would  such  an  operation  double  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  to  its  proprietors  ?  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  why,  then, 
the  process  of  doubling  the  currency  of  a  country,  commodities  of  exchange 
being  unaltered,  woukl,  by  doubling  the  prices  of  those  commodities,  dou- 
ble the  value  also  of  those  commodities.  A  person  who  should  &ncy  he 
could  get  rich  by  this  easy  method  would  be  thought  insane,  or  something 
nearly  as  remote  from  sanity ;  yet  the  error  is  no  greater  than  has  been 
committed  in  reference  to  the  functions  of  money,  by  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing and  popular  men  in  the  country  who  have  discussed  the  questions  of 
banking  and  currency. 

But  no  person,  not  even  a  banker,  who  acts  on  the  most  popular  and 
absurd  banking  principles  in  vogue  in  this  country,  would  pretend  that 
such  an  alteration  in  the  weights  of  a  country  could  add  a  particle  to  the 
value  of  its  commodities.  F,  then,  it  be  true,  that  a  reduction  of  a  pound 
from  sixteen  to  eight  ounces,  by  which  the  number  of  pounds  of  a  com- 
modity should  be  doubled,  would  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  that  commo- 
di^,  so  neither  would  doubling  the  currencv  of  a  country,  by  which  the 
prices  of  commodities  would  hQ  doubled,  add  one  particle  to  the  value  of 
those  commodities. 

Notwithstanding  the  grossness  of  the  fallacy  we  are  exposing,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  and  Imctions  of  money,  and  its  frequent  exposure  by 
writers  on  currency,  we  hear  constantly  public  men,  of  great  reputation 
and  authority  as  politicians,  representing  the  fall  of  prices,  consequent 
upon  a  return  from  an  unsound  and  superfluous  to  a  decreased  but  suffi- 
cient  amount  of  currency,  as  a  misfortune  to  the  nation.  It  appeared  to 
be  indicative,  in  their  minds,  of  a  decrease  of  wealth,  corresponding  to 
the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  This  error,  which  has  been 
a  common  one  in  the  administration  of  our  banks  and  of  our  currencies, 
and  has  been  productive  of  the  most  ruinous  consequences,  springs  from  a 
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misapprehension  of  the  terms  price  and  txJve^*  of  considering  them  as 
identical  terms ;  and  that  an  advance  in  prices  is  necessarily  an  augmenta- 
tion  of  value^  and  a  fall  of  prices  as  a  decrease  of  value,  in  cases  where 
those  variations  of  prices  arise  wholly  from  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  other  commodities  remaining  unchanged  in 
quantity. 

This  miserahle  delusion,  so  discreditable  to  a  class  of  men  who  have 
undertaken  to  supply  nearly  the  whole  circulating  medium  of  the  country, 
in  regard  to  the  power,  through  the  instrumentality  of  paper  money,  of 
creating  something  out  of  nothing,  and  of  wliich  but  few  minds  appear,  as 
yet,  to  be  thoroughly  cured  in  any  part  of  the  Union ;  this  false  concep- 
tion began  to  operate  strongly  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  nation 
ffenerally  in  1834,  and  especially  among  those  of  the  states  to  which  we 
have  referred,  as  will  be  satis&ctorily  shown  in  a  future  communication. 


akt.  v.— maritime  law. 


THB   DOCTRINE    OF  LIENS   WITH  KEFEBENCE   TO   THE   LAW  OF   SHIPPING. 

Shipwrights,  riggers,  painters,  blacksmiths,  and  other  artificers,  as  well 
as  ship-chandlers,  will  have  a  possessory  lien  upon  domestic  vessels,  by  the 
common  law,  whenever  they  do  work  or  perform  labor  or  services,  or 
supply  materials  by  order  of  the  owners,  express  or  implied.  One  of  the 
French  writersf  states  the  law  to  be,  that  if  they  are  employed  by  a 
contractor  who  does  the  work  by  the  job,  and  who  has  received  the  price 
stipulated  from  the  owner  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  the  same,  and 
this  fact  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  artificers,  they  have  no  lien 
upon  the  vessel,  but  a  personal  action  against  the  contractor,  upon  whose 
faith  they  acted.  But  the  owner  should  give  them  notice,  that  they  may 
not  be  deceived.  Should  the  artificers  have  received  no  notice  that  the 
contractor  had  been  paid,  or  if  the  owner  should  fiiil  so  to  notify  them, 
that  he  was  to  pay  the  contractor  alone,  then  they  may  attach  the  vessel 
for  their  wages  ;  and  it  is  held  liable  for  their  wages,  costs,  and  interests. 
There  is  nothing  which  is  regarded  with  so  much  fiivor  as  debts  for  work 
and  labor  furnLshed  a  vessel.  Commerce  and  the  country  at  large  are 
interested  in  it,  and  it  is  right,  and  consonant  to  the  laws  of  justice  and 
equity,  that  workmen  and  material  men  should  enjoy  a  lien  upon  the  fiu 
brications  which  they  have  made,  and  provided  the  materials  therefor.j: 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Marion,§  has  stated  the 
case  of  workmen  who  are  employed  upon  the  erection  of  vessels  at  the 
wharf  of  a  stranger,  and  he  applies  the  principles  of  law  to  the  case,  in  a 

*  Whoever  wiahea  to  hsTe  n  clear  and  ronrjue  exnlnnation  of  the  terms  atuit.  nrirtt. 
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spirit  of  equity  which  will  recommend  it  to  eveTj  candid  mind.     The 
claim  was  one  for  repairs  and  materials  for  the  schooner  Marion,  and  for 
work  and  labor  done  upon  her  in  the  port  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts.    The  learned  judge  sajs,  '*  Although  no  state  statute  exists  on  this 
subject,  yet,  as  by  the  common  law,  which  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  every  shipwright  has  a  lien  for  repairs  and  work  done  on  a  ship 
while  she  is  in  his  possession,  and  the  owner  or  purchaser  cannot  divest 
that  possession,  except  by  a  discharge  of  that  lien.     But  this  lien  is  strictly 
founded  upon  possession,  and,  therefore,  if  the  possession  either  remains 
in  the  owner  during  the  repairs,  or  after  the  repairs  are  made,  the  ship, 
wright  voluntarily  yields  up  that  possession,  without  payment  of  his  charge ; 
his  lien  is  gone,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  enforced  in  any  man- 
ner whatsoever."    The  vessel  was,  in  this  case,  at  a  wharf  of  a  third  per- 
son, who  charged  the  wharfage  to  the  schooner  Marion,  and  to  no  person 
by  name.     While  the  repairs  were  making  the  owner  became  embar- 
rassed, and  had  sold  the  vessel  to  a  third  party,  before  the  suit  was 
brought.     The  vessel,  while  at  the  wharf^  was  watched  by  one  of  the 
workmen  of  the  libellant,  to  forbid  any  person  who  might  come  to  remove 
her.     The  libellant  did  not  own  the  wharf  or  hire  it,  nor  did  it  appear 
that  the  libellant  took  the  vessel  into  his  actual  custody,  though  he  &stened 
the  vessel  to  the  wharf,  where  she  lay  at  the  time  she  was  libelled,  and 
during  the  time  of  the  repairs ;  upon  these  ^ts,  the  learned  judge  sayp, 
**  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  possession  of  the  schooner  must  be  deemed  to 
have  been  originally  taken  and  held  by  the  libellant,  from  the  time  when 
he  &stened  her  to  the  wharf  until  the  time  when  she  was  libelled.     He 
took  and  held  all  the  possession  which,  in  the  critical  circumstances,  he 
was  able  to  take,  and  he  asserted  his  right  of  possession  openly.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  this  possession  was  to  be  treated  as,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  possession  exclusive  of  the  owner.     No  one  believed  it 
was  the  possession  of  the  owner  and  under  him,  and  not  adverse  to  him,  " 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  bailment ;  but  it  was  such  a  possession  as  is,  in  my 
judgment,  sufficient  to  found  a  lien  upon  that  possession,  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner.     The  possession  may,  for  some  purposes,  well  be  deemed 
the  possession  of  the  owner,  as,  for  example,  to  entitle  him  to  an  action 
for  any  tort  done  to  the  vessel." 

But,  for  the  purposes  of  founding  a  lien  in  the  shipwright,  the  posses- 
sion  must  be  deemed  in  the  shipwright,  as  much  so  as  if  the  repairs  had 
been  made  in  an  enclosed  dockyard  of  the  shipwright. 

Whoever  seeks  to  divest  an  apparent  possession  of  a  shipwright,  should 
show,  by  incontestible  proofs,  that  the  real  possession  was  understood,  be- 
tween  the  parties,  to  remain  in  the  owner;  and  that  would  naturally  be 
inferred  if  the  ship  should  be  repaired  at  the  wharf  or  dock  of  the  owner,  and 
at  the  wharf  or  dock  of  a  third  person,  by  a  direct  contract  between  the 
owner  of  the  wharf  and  the  owner  of  the  ship,  with  which  the  shipwright 
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general  law  and  doctrine  of  courts  of  admiralty.  Hie  lien  V^  bottonuy, 
of  seamen's  wages,  and  of  material  men,  may  be  displaced  by  lapse  of 
tune  or  gross  neglect  in  enforcing  it.  There  is  probably  no  lien  enacted 
by  positive  local  law  in  any  one  of  our  states  which  is  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  of  time,  and  yet  it  may  certainly  be  enforced  by  pro- 
ceedings commenced  within  that  period  in  any  proper  tribunal  having 
cognizance  thereof.  In  this  case,  the  court  decreed  that  the  libellant 
could  not  recover,  from  the  evidence,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
libellant  was  hired  by  his  employer  at  monthly  wages  upon  a  ^  quantum 
meruitj"  to  do  any  work  and  labor  in  which  he  might  choose  to  employ 
him.  Although  principally  employed  in  blacksmith's  woric,  he  was 
not  to  be  paid  by  particular  daily  wages  for  his  work  and  labor  done  on  the 
brig,  nor  could  he  be  said  in  any  just  sense  to  have  trusted  to  the  brig  as 
his  security  for  payment  of  his  wages.  He  was  employed  to  do  any 
blacksmith's  work  in  which  the  employer  might  choose  to  employ  him, 
not  only  upon  vesseb  but  upon  carts,  in  shoeing  cattle,  and  other 
wajTs.  He  was  not  to  receive  any  distinct  wages  for  work  done  upon  this 
brig,  but  this  work  and  labor  on  the  brig  was  merely  a  portion  of  the  in- 
gredients which  entered  into  his  earnings,  to  be  allowed  and  paid  for  by 
monthly  wages,  *^  quantum  meruit.*^  The  court  say,  how,  in  a  case  like 
the  present  one,  can  we  ^  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  libellant  in  the 
worK  and  labor  done  on  this  vessel  7—-what  part  of  the  wages  doe  to  him 
upon  this  general  retainer  are  to  be  paid  by  this  vessel  7 

The  employer,  in  such  a  case,  may  have  a  Hen  for  the  work,  for  the 
other  party  is  his  servant.  But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  ground  upon 
which  the  servant  can  entitle  himself  to  any  lien.  The  contract  mention- 
ed in  the  statute  of  Maine,  and  which  gives  the  lien,  must  be,  not  a  gene- 
ral contract  or  retainer  for  labor  and  services,  but  a  specific  contract  or 
retainer  for  the  particular  vessel  embraced  and  referred  to  in  the  contract. 

The  work  and  labor  on  this  vessel,  and  the  compensation  therefor,  were 
merged  in  the  more  general  contract  and  retainer  in  the  common  employ- 
ment and  general  business  of  the  contractor.  There  never  was  any  distinct 
agreement  for  the  worit  and  labor  on  this  vessel  with  the  libellant,  and 
consequently  there  never  was  any  lien  thereon  under  the  statute  of  the 
state.  It  is  laid  down  as  law  by  the  same  learned  jud^e  in  his  work  on 
agency,*  in  the  case  of  mechanics  who  were  entitled  to  liens  for  woik  and 
labor,  that  the  possession  need  not  be  the  actual  possession  of  the  pai^ 
himself,  for  it  is  sufficient  if  the  possession  be  by  his  servants  or  agents  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  dutjr ;  neither  need  the  possession  always  be 
direct  and  actual.  It  is  sufficient  if  it  be  constructive ;  and,  in  point  of 
law,  every  merchant  understands  that  if  property  is  at  sea,  the  endorsement 
of  the  bill  of  lading  will  confer  a  constructive  possession  sufficient  to  cre- 
ate a  lien.  The  delivery  of  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  ship  at  sea  will  be  a  con- 
structive possession  sufficient  to  sustain  a  Hen,  if  the  ship  is  taken  posses- 
sion of  within  a  reasonable  time  after  her  return.  So  the  delivery  <^  a 
policy  of  insurance  will  give  a  lien  thereon ;  but  a  lien  will  not  arise 
where  there  is  an  express  agreement  between  the  piirties  not  to  insist 
upon  it,  and  it  is  clear,  fi*om  the  whole  transaction,  that  the  party  trusted 
to  the  personal  credit  of  his  debtor. 

In  case  of  possessory  liens,  they  will  be  lost  by  the  party  claiming 

•  Story's  Agency,  p.  364.    Read  m.  the  Hull  of  a  new  brig,  1  Story's  Reps^  S54. 
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diem ;  Tohmtafj  parting  with  the  possession  of  the  thing  upon  which  thej 
attach ;  so,  where  a  party  should  cause  the  property  to  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion, he  would  lose  or  wave  his  lien ;  so,  where  he  conTerts  it  to  his  own 
use,  or  injures  or  destroys  it,  he  will  lose  his  lien.  But  he  may  simply 
transfer  his  lien  to  another  by  assignment  of  it,  and  the  assignee  will  hold 
the  property  subject  to  the  lien.*  And  where  the  property  has  been  taken 
from  the  party  by  fraud  or  force,  or  by  mistake,  the  lien  is  not  gone,  but 
the  property  may  be  followed.  Even  where  the  law  does  not  give  a  lien 
to  artificers  and  shipwrights  upon  vessels,  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni- 
ture, without  a  possession  being  retained,  yet  the  lien  may  be  created  in 
various  ways. 

1.  By  an  express  contract. 

2.  By  an  implied  contract,  or  by  the  usage  of  trade. 

3.  By  mere  act  or  operation  of  law. 

This  is  deemed  the  true  source  of  the  particular  lien  of  salvors,  com- 
mon mechanics,  sJupwrights^  and  other  artificers,  by  the  maritinie  law. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  cases  in  the  civil  law.  The  lien  may  be  cre- 
ated by  a  contract  expressed  or  implied,  or  by  a  usage  of  trade,  or  the  cus- 
tom pf  merchants,  or  by  act  and  operation  of  law ;  contracts  for  liens  may 
be  made  by  a  verbal  agreement  or  by  a  written  instrument,  or  by  a  sealed 
one,  and  the  lien  may  be  implied  by  tacit  consent ;  and  in  the  case  of  ar- 
tificers who  build  or  repair  a  ship,  the  lien  is  created  by  act  and  operation 
of  law  when  there  is  no  agreement  expressed  or  implied.  But  this  lien  is 
good  no  longer  than  the  party  holds  possession,  either  absolutely  or  con- 
structively. To  form  a  lien  at  common  law,  it  is  necessary  that  the  party 
claiming  it  should  be  in  an  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  thing. 
The  possession  must  be  a  lawful  one,  which  can  only  arise  from  a  just 
possession  under  the  owner  or  other  party  against  whom  the  claim  exists. 
A  person  cannot  acquire  a  lien  to  himself,  founded  upon  his  own  illegal, 
wrongful,  or  tortious  act.  Misconduct,  fraud,  or  breach  of  duty  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  property,  would  bar  a  lien  even  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party.  Thus  a  master  of  a  vessel  who  runs  away  with  a  ship,  could  not 
hypothecate  her,  and  a  merchant  who  should  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the  owner 
to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  or  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  piracy,  knowing  the 
object  of  the  illegal  voyage,  could  not  acquire  a  lien  on  the  vessel. 

Neither  can  the  party  create  a  lien  if  he  exceeds  his  authority,  or  con- 
fer it  upon  others.  The  possession  need  not  be  the  actual  possession  of 
the  party  himself  for  it  is  sufiicient  if  the  possession  be  by  his  servants  or 
agents  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty ;  neither  need  the  possession 
always  be  direct  and  actual. 

Common  carriers,  wharfingers,  supercargoes,  and  masters  of  ships,  all 
have  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  and  papers  committed  to  their 
custody  for  the  sums  due  them  for  their  commissions,  disbursements,  ad- 
vances and  services,  other  than  master's  wages,  in  and  about  the  same.-f* 

Consignees  of  a  vessel  and  agents  have  also   a  lien  on  tKeir  vessels 
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In  general,  a  person  who  holds  a  lien  for  advances  on  work  and  labor, 
or  services,  has  a  two-fold  remedy :  he  may  retain  possession  of  the  thing, 
and  yet  he  can  prosecute  the  owner  by  a  suit  at  law  in  possession ;  for 
the  general  rule  of  law  is  that  the  owner  trusts  both  to  the  possession  of 
the  fund  or  property,  and  to  the  person  of  the  owner ;  but  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility may  be  waived  by  the  express  agreement  or  the  usage  of 
trade,  and  in  the  case  of  sub^ents  they  usually  are  employed  by  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  and  then  no  privity  exists  between  the  principal  owner  and 
the  sub-agent,  and  therefore  they  must  look  to  their  immediate  employers. 
But  as  respects  those  who  employ  the  sub-agents,  the  latter  are  clothed 
with  precisely  the  same  rights,  and  incur  precisely  the  same  obligations, 
and  are  bound  by  the  same  duties  in  regard  to  their  real  employers  as  if 
they  were  the  principals. 

But  where  a  privity  exists  in  regard  to  the  principal  and  sub-agent, 
the  latter  will  acquire  a  lien  against  the  principal  to  the  extent  of  the  ser- 
vices performed,  and  advances  made  and  disbursements  paid  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  sub-agency,  as  the  agent  would  directly  against  the  principals. 

A  sub-agent  or  contractor,  who  is  employed  either  by  the  express  or 
implied  assent  of  the  owner  to  perlbrm  a  particular  service,  such  as  to  re- 
pair a  vessel,  will  hold  the  same  lien  upon  the  property  in  his  possession, 
when  he  acts  honajide^  as  the  principal  agent  would  for  his  conunissions, 
advances,  disbursements,  and  liabilities  therefor,  whenever  the  principal 
owner  either  adopts  or  ratifies  his  acts,  or  whenever  he  seeks  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  transaction.  We  will  suppose  a  case,  where 
a  mechanic  agrees  with  the  principal  owner  to  build  a  ship,  and  to  look 
solely  to  the  owner's  personal  responsibility  to  obtain  payment,  and  he 
afterwards  sub-contracts  the  building  of  the  vessel  to  another  person,  who 
is  a  sub-agent  or  sub-mechanic,  can  such  mechanic  hold  a  lien  upon  the 
property  as  against  the  owner  ?  Reason  will  answer  not,  if  he  b  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  first  contract,  for  it  is  the  rule  of  law, 
in  the  codes  of  all  nations,  that  the  incident  of  a  thing  is  bound  by  the 
condition  of  the  principal ;  but  when  the  sub-contractor  or  agent  acts 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  principal  agent,  and,  at  his  request, 
disburses  money,  or  performs  work,  labor,  or  services  upon  the  property, 
before  any  notice  of  the  real  state  of  the  title  to  the  property  is  acquired 
or  given  to  him,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  lien  as  against  the  real  owner. 
But  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  and  go  on  against  his 
reasonable  diligence,  about  the  ownership  of  the  property,  and  acquire  a 
general  lien  ;  whatever  would  lead  him  to  make  enquiry  about  the  true 
ownership  is  held,  in  equity,  equivalent  to  a  notice.  He  can,  in  no  case, 
be  considered  an  innocent  party,  when,  by  the  fiicts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  might  have  believed  he  was  acting  for  an  agent.  Whenever 
a  party,  by  using  due  diligence,  could  have  acquired  the  information,  he 

aquiry.*    So,  properly,  a  bailee  may 
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In  regard  to  contracts  for  the  buUding  of  vessels,  they  sometimes  ar6 
made  upon  principles  of  purely  a  quantum  meruit^  at  other  times  thej  are 
made  in  the  gross;  that  is,  a  ship-builder  contracts  to  deliver  on  the 
water,  in  complete  order,  a  new  vessel,  for  which  he  obligates  himself  to 
find  and  deliver  everything  of  a  proper  proportion,  and  of  the  best  woric« 
manship,  for  a  gross  sum,  to  be  paid  him  when  the  ship  is  delivered.  At 
other  times,  the  ship-builder  is  to  build  a  vessel,  and  receive  payment  of 
the  owner  at  stipulated  times,  and  it  is  presumed  that  a  defitult  or  pap 
ment  will  authorize  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  the  vessel,  parti, 
ally  built,  to  recover  the  stipulated  payment,  whenever  the  maritime  or  lo* 
cal  law  gives  the  remedy.  At  Hamburgh,  in  Europe,  the  usual  terms  of 
payment  for  building  a  vessel  are  said  to  be — 

1.  When  the  keel  is  stretched. 

2.  When  the  beams  are  laid. 
8.  When  the  ship  is  launched. 
4.  When  the  rudder  is  hung. 

In  Prussia,  a  ministerial  warrant  is  required  for  the  building  of  a  mer* 
chant  ship,  and  if  the  prescription,  stating  the  quality  of  the  materials,  the 
solidity  of  the  structure,  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  other  things,  is  violated, 
the  government  may,  according  to  the  circumstances,  cause  the  work  to 
be  taken  apart,  and  the  materials  sold  for  the  account  of  the  builder.* 

We  will  suppose  that  a  vessel  is  commenced,  and  the  owner  makes  de- 
fitult in  his  payments,  what  is  the  remedy  of  the  ship-builder  ?  By  the 
laws  of  Altona,  in  Holland,  the  sbip-builder  who  repairs  or  builds  a  ves* 
sel,  and  who  still  retains  the  possession,  may,  in  default  of  payment,  insti- 
tute an  action  of  hypothecation,  and  obtain  a  decree  to  sell  the  vessel  by 
public  advertisement,  at  a  time  therein  to  be  specified.  The  lien  upon  a 
vessel  is  said  to  be  retained  as  long  as  the  old  keel  remains,  and  the 
identity  of  the  ship  can  be  proved.  This  applies  to  the  repairs  of  a  vessel, 
where  the  work  is  made  of  old  timber  and  new.  This  is  the  case  in  re* 
ffard  to  bottomry  claims,  and  other  liens  which  attach  to  a  vessel,  regard- 
less of  the  change  the  vessel  has  undergone.  In  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  domestic  vessels,  the  courts  of  admiralty  possess  and  entertain 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  lien  of  material  men  upon  the  water.  But 
these  liens  must  be  connected  with  and  arise  fi-om  some  business,  employ- 
ment, or  work  and  labor  connected  with  maritime  afiairs,  for  navigation 
or  shipping.  In  order  to  giv^  the  court  jurisdiction,  either  in  rem  or  per- 
sonam,  the  libel  must  show  or  allege  that  the  vessel,  upon  which  a  lien  is 
claimed,  is  of  a  size,  and  built  and  fitted  for  maritime  employment,  and 
that  her  business  is  to  be  maritime  navigation,  or,  at  least,  navigation 
upon  waters  which  are,  in  some  part  thereof  tide  waters,  or  navigable  to 
and  fi-om  those  waters. 

The  courts  of  admiralty  do  not  possess  jurisdiction  over  a  vessel  not 
engaged  in  a  maritime  trade  and  navigation,  though,  on  her  voyage,  she 
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tuck  casesy  and  resort  must  be  had  to  the  local  or  state  courts,  to  enforce 
liens  on  ships  and  vessels  in  such  cases.* 

And  it  appears  that  different  persons  are  deemed  in  law  to  possess  dif- 
ferent liens  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  wharfingers  and  shipwrights  each 
may  have  what  is  in  law  a  possession  of  a  vessel,  and  a  shipwright  may 
have  such  a  lien  as  will  entitle  him  to  maintain  possession  of  the  ship, 
witil  he  obtains  satisfaction  of  his  demand,  while  the  owner,  at  the  same 
time,  may  maintain  an  action  for  a  tort  done  and  committed  against  the 
vessel ;  the  liens  may  be  concurrent,  all  running  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  possession,  in  no  sense,  is  an  exclusive  one.  Shipwrights,  who  take 
possession  of  vessels  to  repair,  will  be  held  to  use  the  same  care  over 
them  that  they  would  in  cases  of  their  own  vessels,  in  like  circumstances. 
They  are,  at  all  times,  required  to  keep  the  property  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  prudent  man  would  keep  his  own.  A  case  occurred  in  the  London 
docks,  where  a  shipwright  had  taken  possession  of  a  vessel  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  her,  and  the  shipwright  had  taken  the  vessel  into  his  own 
private  dock,  and  after  the  vessel  had  been  «ome  time  wrought  upon,  and 
m  a  state  of  forwardness  to  be  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  owner, 
she  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  The  shipwright  brought  an  ac- 
tion at  common  law  for  payment  of  the  work,  labor,  and  services  per- 
formed upon  the  vessel  while  she  was  in  his  possession,  and  before  she 
wa«  burned.  The  court  of  King's  Bench,  in  this  case,  held,  upon  argu- 
ment, that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  against  the  owner  the 
amount  of  his  demand  for  work,  labor,  and  services  done  and  performed 
upon  the  vessel  destroyed. 

The  court  said  that  this  might  be  a  hard  case ;  but  no  more  so  for  the 
defendant  than  the  plaintiff  as  the  vessel  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  with- 
out  the  feult  of  the  shipwright,  who  had  her  in  his  possession.  That  he 
was  bound  to  use  due  diligence  for  the  preservation  of  the  property,  and, 
when  he  had  done  this,  his  duty  was  performed.  That  he  was  not  liable 
for  unforeseen  casualties. 

When  this  Hen  once  attaches,  it  may  be  enforced  before  the  vessel  is 
finished  or  sold,  and  the  lien  is  not  lost  by  a  change  of  ownership,  or  of 
tibe  master  who  ordered  the  materials.  It  cannot  be  divested  by  the  act 
of  one  of  the  parties  after  it  has  once  attached.  Whenever  the  person 
has  surrendered  possession  of  the  thing  upon  which  the  lien  attaches,  he 
has  waived  the  lien,  but  giving  credit  for  a  fixed  time  for  supplies  does 
not  extinguish  the  lien.  In  case  of  foreign  ships,  the  state  court  practice, 
and  remedies  of  the  state  courts  to  enforce  a  lien  upon  a  domestic  ship 
applies  when  the  suit  is  brought  in  the  domestic  tribunals ;  but  material 
men,  having  a  lien  by  a  state  law,  have  an  election  to  enforce  it,  either 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  admiralty,  or  a  state  court,  and 
the  claimant  must  follow  the  plaintiff  into  the  court  chosen,  and  submit  to 
the  mode  of  trial  and  proceedings  used  in  that  court.  The  lien  may  be 
enforced  in  the  admiralty  court  by  a  proceeding  in  Rem ;  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  exercised,  not  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  state  law  and  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  state 
courts,  which  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the  lien,  but  according  to 
the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  admiralty  court. 

•  Gilpio*f  Rept.,  488.  Davit  v«.  A  New  Brig.  11  U.S.  Peten*  Kept.,  p.  1791. 
Phosbus  M.  The  Steamboat  Orleans. 
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Where  a  Teasel  has  been  sold  by  proceedings  in  the  admirahj  court, 
and  a  fund  remains  in  the  registry,  a  partj  having  this  lien  maj  petition 
to  the  court  to  obtain  payment  out  of  the  fund  and  thia  is  done  as  a  mat- 
ter of  strict  right,  and  without  any  interference  from  the  practice  of  courts 
of  the  common  law.  a.  k. 


akt.  vi^meteorological  observations  at  sea. 

STATE  OF  THB  TEMgKBATURK  OF  TBS  AIR,  AM),  FARTIALLT,  OP  THR  WATIR ;  TBR  LAHTUDB, 
LOffQITUOfi,  WIMDS  AND  WJiATHBR  OSMERALLT,  AND  CURRENTS  ;  BEING  THE  RESULT  OF  OB- 
SER7ATI0NS  MADE  ON  BOARD  THE  SHIP  INDEPENDENCE,  COMMODORE  CHARLES  STX7ART, 
DURINO  A  CRUIZE  IN  THE  MONTHS  OP  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  Al^D  MAT,  1843,  THROUGH 
THB  WEST  INDIES  AND  THB  QULF  OF  MEXICO.  COMMUNICATED  BT  JAMBS  MBASS,  K.  D.,  OF 
FHILADBLFHU. 

A  FEW  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  Commodore  Stuart, 
tit  extensOy  the  statements  mentioned  in  the  title,  which  I  have  abridged 
and  condensed  as  follows.  The  temperature  of  the  air  varied  from  32* 
at  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  9th  of  February,  to  69°  when  nine  days  out.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  month,  and  March,  April,  and  May,  the  mercury  fluc- 
tuated between  70°  and  84°  in  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  water, 
during  the  first  five  days  of  the  cruize,  varied  between  54°  and  67°  ;  after 
which  no  observation  on  the  water  was  made  until  the  28th  of  the  month, 
between  which  day  and  the  7th  of  May  it  fluctuated  between  64°  and  82°. 
This  last  elevation,  however,  took  place  only  twice,  viz :  on  the  8th  of 
March,  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  two  days  before  the  ship  reached  Marti- 
nique,  and  on  the  1st  and  2(1  of  May,  ten  and  eleven  days  before  she 
reached  New  Yoric.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  the  mercury  stood  at 
54°,  52°,  50° ;  on  the  7th  of  May,  the  three  daily  observations  gave  78°. 
This  diminution  of  temperature  was  to  be  expected,  ^om  the  approach  to 
land.  I  regret  the  omission  to  note  the  temperature  of  the  water  when 
ofl*land,  in  the  course  of  the  cruize,  and  hope  that,  by  future  obsen'ers,  it 
will  be  attended  to.  The  feet  of  the  general  increased  cold  of  the  water, 
for  which  I  contend,  on  the  approach  to  land,  even  before  soundings  are 
announced,  may  not  always  take  place  (as  stated  in  my  paper,*)  viz :  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  strait  between  Cuba,  the  Tortugas,  and  Mar- 
tyr's ree& ;  but  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  in  the  waters 
that  wash  the  coasts  of  Asia,  it  is  a  never-failiag  test ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  increase  of  temperature  is  marked  the  minute  t|ie  Gulf  stream 
is  entered.  The  facts,  too,  which  I  have  stated,  of  the  detection  of 
islands  of  ice  from  the  fkll  of  the  mercury,  when,  from  the  darkness  at 
night,  or  the  intensity  of  a  fog,  the  vision  was  bounded  by  the  vessel, 
ought  to  lead  to  the  experiments  on  the  water  every  half-hour,  when  a 
vessel  is  in  the  usual  route  of  them,  in  the  spring  and  early  in  June.  The 
Marine  Insurance  oflices  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  late 
Condy  Raguet,  president  of  the  Atlantic  company,  last  year  printed  an 
edition  of  my  paper  for  gratuitous  distribution,  with  the  fallowing  addi- 
tions: 


*  On  the  Utility  of  Themioroetrical  Obeenrations,  as  coonected  with  Navigation,  and 
on  preserving  f  eiaelB  from  lightning. — MerekanUf  Magaxine^  voL  v. 
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1.  The  Remarks  on  Thermometrical  Obeeirmdoiii  at  Sea,  bj  Captains 
Jotok  S.  Sleeper  and  John  Deyereaux,  of  Boston. 

%,  Description  of  a  Submarine  Thermometer,  for  great  depths,  inrented 
bj  the  late  Captain  B.  Connor,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  ;  witk  a 
cut 

3.  Description  of  Dearborn's  Marine  Warner,  for  detecting  shoals, 
rocks,  or  soundings,  without  manual  labor. 

The  remains  of  the  impression  are  now  in  the  American  Insurance 
Company's  office.  Exchange,  and  will  be  presented  to  ail  commercial  and 
naval  men  who  personally  apply  for  copies. 

The  reader  will  see  that  many  cases  are  recorded  of  vessels  stnick  with 
lightning,  not  protected  by  conductors,  while  others,  equaUy  exposed,  re- 
mained uninjured,  from  having  them  in  use.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Plymouth, 
England,  from  whose  admirable  essay  on  this  subject*  the  cases  were 
abridged,  has  written  another  paperf  on  it,  of  eighteen  pages,  containing 
the  particulars  of  very  many  vessels  of  the  British  navy,  which,  for  want 
of  conductors,  had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  lightning ;  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  attendant  phenomena,  from  official  journals  and  other  authen- 
tic sources  of  information. 


Art.  VII^r-THE  DEBT  AND  TARIFF  OF  PORTUGAL. 

In  a  late  number  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  debts  and  tariffi  of 
the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  tables  then  exhibited— drawn 
in  part  from  the  recent  edition  of  the  Conversation's  Lexicon,  and  in  part 
from  Mr.  McGregor's  late  work  on  Commercial  Legislation— -came, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  no  farther  down  than  1840.  In  one  instance — ^in 
that  of  Portugal — in  which  our  authorities  were  most  defective,  we  have 
since  obtained  access  to  a  series  of  official  papers,  which  are  brought 
down  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Portuguese  minister  of  finance — -as  published 
in  the  DUtrio  do  Chvemo  for  July  12,  1843 — ^the  main  outlines  of  the 
budget  for  the  year  1843-4,  are  thus  laid  down : — 

Income. 

Treasury  department, #9,725,000 

Publicdebt  department, 3,097,500 

Expenses. 

Treasury  department,.. 10,674,000 

Public  debt  department, 8,846,250 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  treasury  bureau,  and  the  bureau  of  the 
public  debt,  are  thrown  into  separate  accounts.     Distinct  fonds  are  set 
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tumble  to  pay  ks  interest  more  than  once  on  the  recurrence  of  the  paj. 
day;  but  the  interest  thus  dropped  was  aflerwards  funded,  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  national  debt  itself,  bearing  the  same  interest,  apd 
based  on  the  same  securities.  If  the  sinking  fund  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  preserved  with  similar  jealousy,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  debt 
would  have  stopped  at  half  its  present  growth ;  and  if  the  repudiating 
states  of  this  country  would  adopt  the  Portuguese  precedent,  and  fund  the 
interest  due  with  the  principal  of  the  debt  itself,  the  worst  part  of  repudi- 
ution — its  disgrace — would  be  removed. 

The  temporary  deficit  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  ac- 
count exhibits,  was  met  by  the  Cortes,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  with  a  series  of  measures,  the  result  of  which  will  be,  when 
carried  out,  to  make  up,  and  indeed,  to  exceed  a  deficiency  which  is  in 
itself  but  trifling.  It  is  an  index,  however,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  a  safe 
and  conservative  spirit,  that  instead  oi  a  fresh  loan  being  taken  to  make 
up  the  loss,  additional  taxes  to  the  necessary  amount  are  imposed. 

The  tariff  which  we  published  in  our  last  number,  as  given  by  Mr. 
McGregor,  has  since  been  greatly  modified.  By  the  law  of  November, 
1839,  a  series  of  specific  duties  were  imposed,  from  which  we  extract  a 
few  most  interesting  to  the  United  States : — 

When  Imported.  Wlien  Exported. 

Cotton,  colonial,  per  lb., Free.  10  reis.* 

"       foreign,       *'        ,  120  reis.  20  " 

Whale  oil,  per  arroba,  or  32  lbs. . . .  320    "  5  " 

Molasses,  colonial,  per  arroba, Free.  5  *' 

"          foreign,          "         150  reis.  5  " 

Sugar,  colonial,             "         Free.  10  " 

"      foreign,              "         600  reis.^  10  " 

You  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  becoming  surety  for  others.  Almost  as 
many  men  are  ruined  in  this  way  as  by  extravagance  and  debauchery. 
However  little  hazard  there  may  appear,  and  whatever  amount  of  confi- 
dence you  may  place  in  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  applicant,  never,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  be  induced  to  enter  into  any  such  engagement. 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  eveiy  one  who  may  apply  to  you  for  such 
a  favor,  as  being  a  rogue — far  from  it ;  but  I  would  have  you  consider  the 
possibility  of  his  not  being  able  to  meet  Ms  engagement^  in  which  case  you 
are  as  ill  off  as  if  your  friend  had  really  proved  a  knave  ;  and  it  is  but  a 
poor  consolation  to  be  pitied  under  calamities  you  do  not  deserve,  or  to 
have  it  said  of  you,  ^  He  was  a  good-natured  man,  ^nd  nobody's  enemy 
but  his  own," 

In  brief!  <u  ^  what  concerns  yourself,  live  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
challenge  friendship  and  favor  firom  all  men  ;  but  defend  yourself  with  the 
utmost  diligence  firom  ever  standing  in  need  of  such  assistance  from  any 
one.  Though  it  be  a  glorious  thing  to  bestow,  it  is  a  wretched  thing  to 
apply  for;  and  over  and  above  the  tyranny,  the  capriciousness,  the  ingrat- 
itude,  and  insensibility  to  which  you  will  expose  yourself  when  reduced  to 
such  an  expedient,  you  will  see  human  nature  in  such  a  light  as  will  put 
you  out  of  humor  with  society,  and  make  you  blush  for  humanity.  It  is  a 
true  saying,  and  one  which  you  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  **  The 
simple  man  is  the  beggar's  brother.'* 

«  8  reis  are  equal  to  1  cent,  or,  commercialljr,  930  reis  to  tl. 
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MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

ACnOlC  OF  TSBSPASS — TO  RECOVER  FOR  LSrriirO  05  FROFRRTT  FOR  RERT. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  New  York,  Judge  Ingtis  presiding.    Thomas  L.  NeriUe 
vs.  John  Brewer  snd  E.  Spencer. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  levying  on  the  plaintiff's  property  for  rent. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  rent  was  not  due  at  the  time  of  the  levy ;  and  even  if  it 
was,  that  the  defendant  had  levied  on  all  his  chattels,  without  leaving  him  sufficient  fur- 
niture for  his  family,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  under  the  statute.  The  plaintiff  rented 
from  defendants  the  house  No.  66  firoad^treet,  in  which  he  kept  a  tavern  and  boardii^* 
house ;  and  the  defendant,  firower,  made  an  affidavit  that  a  certain  amount  of  rent  was 
due  to  him,  and  obtained  a  landlord's  warrant,  under  which  the  other  defendant  levied 
on,  and  sohi  all  the  furniture  in  the  house  rented  by  plainiifil  It  appeared  that,  in  making 
the  affidavit,  the  defendant,  Brower,  had  in  mistake  sworn  that  a  greater  amount  of  rent 
was  due  than  was  actually  due  at  the  time  he  made  the  affidavit,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  levy  on  so  much  of  the  tenant's  property  as  he  did.  But  there  was  also  evi. 
dence  tending  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  acquiesced  in  the  sale. 

The  Court  charged,  that  if  a  landlord  levies  on  the  goods  of  his  tenant  contrary  to 
law,  he  is  as  liable  to  be  sued  for  trespass  as  if  he  took  the  goods  of  any  other  pereon. 
It  appeared  that  Mr.  Brower  had,  in  this  case,  sworn  that  an  amount  of  rent  was  due 
before  the  day  it  actually  became  due ;  and,  although  it  was  evident  he  had  done  so  in 
mistake,  he  was  nevertheless  answerable  for  it.  The  affidavit  must  be  judged  of  as  it 
sunds,  and  was  susceptible  of  no  interpreution  contrary  to  what  appeara  on  the  face  of 
the  instrument;  and  so  fiEU-  Mr.  Brewer's  distress  was  void,  and  he  was  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded  against  as  a  trespasser.  But  then  came  the  question,  did  the  plaintiff  acquiesce 
in  what  was  done  by  the  defendants  7  It  was  a  principle  of  law,  that  if  a  person  wss 
willing  to  suffer  an  injury  to  be  done  him,  he  could  not  afterwards  turn  round  and  claim 
damages  for  it.  If  it  had  been  arranged  between  the  parties  that  the  goods  were  to  be 
sold  to  pay  the  rent,  which  was  to  a  certain  amount  due,  then  the  defendants  were  not 
responsible. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  was,  supposing  that  the  defendants  had  authority 
to  sell,  was  die  sale  according  to  law,  or  did  the  plaintiff  consent  to  have  the  property  on 
the  premises  sold  7  If  he  reserved  any  part  of  the  goods,  then  the  permissioi;!  to  sell  did 
not  extend  to  the  portion  of  goods  so  reserved  by  him.  There  was  a  statute  passed  in 
April,  1842,  which  extended  the  number  of  articles  which  were  before  that  period  ex- 
empted  from  distress,  and  exempted  articles  which  were  necesssry  for  the  tenant's  £un. 
ily,  not  exceeding  in  amount  (150.  But  this  law  was  extended  only  to  persons  who 
provided  for  their  family ;  and  Mr.  Neville  did  not  provide  for  a  family  within  the  mean, 
ing  of  the  law.  The  law  meant  only  a  person  providing  for  a  family  who  lived  with 
him  on  the  premises.  But  if  his  family  lived,  for  instance,  at  Brookljm,  the  law  woukl 
not  apply  to  him  in  relation  to  premises  at  New  York.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  in. 
tended  that  all  furniture  necessary  for  the  boarders  in  a  boarding-house,  although  they 
may  be  said  to  constitute  part  of  a  man's  family,  should  be  exempt  from  being  levied  on 
for  rent.  For  instance,  all  the  furniture  in  the  Asior  House  would  not  be  protected  by 
law  against  being  levied  on.  The  law  only  means  to  exempt  the  furniture  necsswry  for 
a  man's  own  family,  such  as  his  wife,  children,  &,g. 

It  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  any  part  of  the  furniture  levied  on  was 
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fi>r  the  plaintiff's  fiunily,  and  alao  whether  he  claiiiied  that  it  should  be  exempted.    Ver- 
diet  for  defendant. 

WEITUW  OR  HIWSriFIRS  SEST  BT  MAIL. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  held  at  Boston,  Judge  Sprague  presiding.  The  Uni- 
ted  States  et.  S.  6.  Grafton,  for  writing  his  name  on  a  copy  of  the  Boeton  Atlas,  di- 
rected by  him  to  a  gentleman  in  Louisfiile,  Kentucky,  and  deposited  in  the  Boston 
post-office. 

This  was  selected,  out  of  a  hundred  similar  instances,  as  a  test  case,  there  being 
nothing  but  the  bare  name  written  on  the  paper,  to  ihdicate  by  whom  it  was  aent,  and 
thus  intended  to  **  convey  an  idea."  By  agreement  of  counsel,  for  the  purpose  o[  car- 
rying the  quesdon  up  to  the  Circuit  court.  Judge  Sprsgue  decided  that  the  mere  writing 
of  a  name  on  a  paper  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law — that  ii  was  not  within  the  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  prohibition. 

According  to  arrangement,  Mr.  Dexter,  for  the  United  States,  took  exception  to  this 
opinion,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  subject  will  be  brought  before  the  Circuit  cotirt.  A. 
D.  Parker  for  the  defendant 

iXAIUll'S  WAOES* 

United  States  Court  in  Admiralty.    Thomas  Quimby  and  others  et.  the  brig  Euphemia. 

TUb  was  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  seaman's  wages.  The  libel  in  this  case  alleged  a 
hiring  of  the  libellants  at  the  rate  of  £2  10  sterling  for  each  per  month,  except  Quimby, 
whose  wages  are  alleged  to  have  l>een  JC2  per  month. 

The  owners  of  the  vessel  set  up  in  defonee,  that  the  hiring  and  wages  was  not  at  tht 
rate  of  the  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  the  currency  of  St.  Johns,  Newfoond- 
land,  worth  only  four  dollars  to  the  pound,  and  also  that  the  libellants  forfeited  their 
wages  by  departing  from  the  vessel  at  New  York,  before  the  voyage  was  finished.  Baft 
it  appeared  upon  the  articles  of  agreement  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  port  of  Green, 
wich,  and  that  the  hiring  was  for  a  voyage  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  that  the 
stipulated  wages  was  rated  in  pounds  and  shillings,  without  designation  of  the  currency. 
And  it  was  proved  that  the  agreement  was  in  (act  in  steriing  money,  and  that  the  ad- 
vance wages  were  paid  in  that  currency,  and  that  some  of  the  men  had  shipped  on  a  pre- 
▼ions  vojrage  under  the  same  agreement,  and  were  paid  in  sterling  currency. 

The  court  therefore  adjudged  that  the  libellants  are  entitled  to  receive  wages  at  the 
respective  rates  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  in  sterling  currency.  •  And  it 
further  appearing  that  the  departure  of  the  libellants  from  the  vessel  was  by  express  per- 
mission  of  the  master,  and  that  after  said  departure  the  master  promised  to  psy  their 
wages  in  full,  he  cannot  now  set  up  that  leaving  of  the  vessel  as  a  desertion,  nor  can  he 
•Uege  antecedeot  acts  of  disobedience  or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  pert  of  the  libellants  as 
forfeiting  their  wsges.  The  court  therefore  adjudged  that  libellants  recover  their  wages, 
with  costs. 

ACTION  OF  XJECTHXlfT  TO  SXOOVXR  rOSSBSSION  07  PREMISBS. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  New  York,  Judge  Jones  presiding.    Robert  Elder  vs.  John  Gris- 

wold. 

This  was  an  action  of  ejectment  brought  to  recover  the  possession  of  certain  premises 
from  defendant,  who  was  tenant  of  a  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer.  The  plaintiff  purchased  the 
lol  now  dsimed  by  him  at  a  ssle  made  by  the  loan  commissioners  for  this  county,  and 
produoed  a  deed  from  them.  The  defendant's  counsel  also  admitted  that  the  sale  was 
made  in  ooneequence  of  a  mortgage  held  by  the  loan  commissioners ;  but  it  was  contend, 
ad  for  the  defonce  that  no  valid  sale  had  taken  place,  as  one  of  the  comroissionerB  was  in 
the  state  of  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  according  to  the  sutnte,  all  the  com. 
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roiflnonen  should  have  been  present  at  it.    Also,  that  the  loao  comtmaBioQers  gmve  nx^ 
days'  credit  to  the  purchaser,  which  they  had  no  .right  to  do. 

The  Court  said  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  both  the  commissioners  should  be  prea» 
ent  at  the  sale,  as  it  would  answer  no  purpose  whatever!  They  stood  in  the  same  ntuu> 
tion  as  trustees,  all  of  whom,  in  such  a  case,  should  give  notice,  and  join  in  the  deed  ; 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  trustees  should  be  present  at  the  sale.  One  of  them 
ii  sufficient  to  represent  the  whole.  The  only  objection  which  seemed  to  have  any  farce, 
was  the  commissioners  giving  credit  to  the  purchaser;  and  the  Court  would  hesitate  to 
say  positively  that  the  commissioners  had  power  to  give  credit,  as  all  trustees  must  sefl 
for  cash.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  there  was  any  injury  to  the 
parties.  Short  credit  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  generally  useful,  as  it  conduces  to  brin^ 
higher  prices  for  the  property.  And  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  giving  this 
credit  of  sixty  days  would  not  vitiate  the  sale,  especially  as  the  deed  was  not  to  be  given 
until  the  money  was  paid.    Verdict  for  the  plaintiiT,  giving  him  the  premises. 

CHAKTEE^ABTT. 

Superior  Court — ^before  Chief  Justice  Jones.    New  York,  June,  1843.    Jonathan  D. 
Cathell  vs.  Medad  Piatt. 

The  plaintiff  is  owner  and  master  of  the  schooner  Sage,  and  the  defendant  is  a  ship, 
broker.  The  action  is  brought  to  recover  a  balance  on  a  charter^Mrty,  under  the  fol. 
lowing  circumstances : — 

In  December,  1841,  Mr.  Piatt  received  directions  from  Messrs.  J.  C.  &.  M.  SteTenaoOy 
of  Newbem,  N.  C,  to  charter  a  schooner,  and  take  a  load  of  shingles,  lumber,  Ilc^  to 
Barbadoes,  and  other  West  India  ports.  Mr.  Piatt  entered  into  a  charter-party  with  the 
plaintiff,  for  the  use  of  his  schooner;  bat  unfortunately,  in  drawing  up  the  instrument,  he 
put  his  own  name  in  the  wrong  place.  In  reciting  the  agreement  of  the  charter-party,  it 
stated  as  follows : — **  It  is  agreed  between  Jonathan  D.  Cathell,  party  of  the  second  part, 
end  Medad  Piatt,  agent  for  J.  C.  &,  M.  Stevenson,  of  Newbem,  parties  of  the  second 
part.»» 

The  plaintiff  performed  his  part  of  the  charter,  and  received  a  part  of  the  freight-mo. 
ney  agreed  on ;  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  here,  the  present  suit  was  instituted  to  recovw 
the  residue  from  Mr.  Piatt.  The  defendant  had  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Messrs. 
Stevenson  were  the  real  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  that  the  plaintiff  well  knew  it ; 
but  it  could  not  be  admitted  to  operate  against  a  written  contract.  If  Mr.  Piatt  had  used 
the  words  **  J.  C.  &.  M.  Stevenson,  by  Medad  Piatt,  their  agent,  parties  to  the  second 
part,**  it  would  have  been  perfectly  correct,  and  he  could  not  have  been  held  responsible ;  ' 
but  as  he  transferred  the  words  so  as  to  bear  another  construction,  the  chief  justice  de- 
cided that  he  was  liable,  and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  taken  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed — (1,099  73— eobject  to  the  exceptions  taken  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  charter-party.    For  plaintiff,  D.  Lord,  Jr. ;  for  defendant,  A.  Bradley. 

VOTICE  TO  BNOORSEES. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.    Shotteau  V9,  Daniel  Webster. 

Daniel  Webster  endorsed  a  note  for  1^7,000.    When  the  note  fell  due,  and  was  not 

paid  by  the  maker,  Mr.  Webster  was  residing  in  Washington,  but  had  an  agent  for  the 

management  of  his  private  business  in  Boston.    The  holder  of  the  note  sent  notice  by 

mail  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  Washimrton*  of  the  non-nayment :  but  there  was  no  proof  that 
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lONTHLT  COHIESCIil  GHSONICIE. 

In  our  laat,  we  noticed  the  improTemeot  which  began  to  be  evinced  in  the  sttte  of 
bomnees  generally.  This  haa  continued  through  the  month,  with  fair  proapecta  that  the 
movement  will  be  permanently  forward.  For  the  year  paat,  money  was  gradually  accu- 
mulating at  all  points ;  and  its  value,  as  indicated  in  the  ratea  of  interest,  constantly  de. 
creasing,  without  imparting  any  stimulus  to  trade.  Last  winter,  when  the  agitation  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  some  exchequer  scheme  had  been  put  to  rest,  a  move, 
ment  in  stocks  took  place,  which  carried  prices  pretty  high.  The  original  cause  of  the 
fall  of  stocks  was,  however,  want  of  confidence  in  the  raeana  and  disposition  of  some  of 
the  atates  to  pay.  Hence,  a  plenteousness  of  money,  causing  a  temporary  rise,  would 
not  confer  health  to  the  stock  market  until  the  evil  had,  in  some  degree,  been  removed. 
That  could,  be  done  only  by  an  improvement  in  trade,  and  in  the  prices  of  produce; 
which,  by  imparting  means  to  the  taz-payers,  would  restore  to  them  the  will  to  pay. 
Trade  was,  however,  exceedingly  backward  until  about  the  close  of  April,  when  serious 
fears  were  entertained  fur  the  harvest  of  England.  This  imparted  a  spirit  of  speculation 
to  the  produce  market,  which  extended  itself  over  the  western  country,  and  prices  rose 
in  all  directions.    In  our  June  number,  we  remarked  as  follows : — 

**  The  whole  country  is  now  abounding  with  produce,  and  its  average  money  value  is 
rapidly  rising — that  is  to  say,  as  the  quantities  in  store,  at  the  western  points  of  accumu. 
lation,  move  forward  to  market,  the  rates  at  the  west  rise,  while  those  at  the  Atlantic 
h\\.  This  latter  favors  the  continued  export  of  the  surplus,  while  a  rise  of  15  to  20  per 
cent,  in  the  money  value  at  the  west,  affords  the  farmers  a  profit,  and  enables  them  to 
purchase  goods  in  exchange,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  an  immense  business.*' 

The  business  now  doing  has  been  the  result  of  that  rise  in  prices ;  which,  by  releasing 
the  stocks  in  the  bands  of  the  farmers,  at  remunerating  prices,  gave  them  the  means  of 
paying  their  store-bills,  and  thereby  putting  in  operation  the  great  circles  of  trade.  The 
speculative  rise  there  created  has,  however,  not  been  sustained,  because  the  English 
harvest,  on  which  it  was  predicated,  turns  out  to  be  good.  Prices  of  flour  have  fallen 
near  25  per  cent  from  their  highest  range.  The  loss  has,  however,  been  sustained  mostly 
on  the  seaboard.  The  favorable  state  of  the  harvest  abroad,  although  it  depresses  the  prices 
of  flour  and  provisions,  stimulates  the  cotton  trade,  which  is  always  best  in  England 
when  bread  is  cheap,  and  money  plenty,  as  is  now  the  case.  In  our  last,  we  gave  some 
^  statements  of  the  position  of  the  cotton  crop  in  relation  to  the  increasing  consumption 
of  the  article.  During  the  month,  speculation,  based  upon  a  short  supply,  has  been  rap. 
idly  growing;  and,  it  would  seem,  far  more  rapidly  than  circumstances  warrant.  The 
stock  in  Liverpool  is  large,  being  near  1,052,031  bales,  and  money  exceedingly  plenty. 
On  this  basis,  with  the  prospect  of  a  great  falling  ofl*  in  the  crop,  orders  have  been  sent  firom 
this  side  to  buy  in  Liverpool  for  speculation.  This  is  likely  to  prove  a  speculative  year. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade,  we  believe  no  money  has 
ever  been  made  by  shipping  on  speculadon.  A  speculative  movement  in  the  cotton 
market  is  generally  on  so  extended  a  scale,  and  ao  violent  in  its  course,  that  disaster,  for 
the  most  part,  attends  it.  It  also  imparts  a  vacillating  movement  to  all  other  markets. 
The  accumulations  of  money,  which  have  been  checked  in  their  regular  employment  in 
business  by  the  violent  action  of  the  tarifl*  of  last  year,  have  already  found  three  objects 
of  speculation— stocks,  flour,  and  cotton.  This  is  the  usual  course  after  a  revulsion. 
Diflerent  branches  of  trade  become  alternately  agitated  until  a  genera]  movement  takes 
I^ace,  and  aU  business  advances  in  prosperity  in  proportion  to  the  profits  realized  upon 
produce. 
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The  position  of  the  cotton  crop  at  the  cloee  of  die  year  ia  aa  follows,  aa  compared 
with  former  years : — 

Growth  of  Cottoit  in  the  United  States  fok  fifteen  tbaes. 

N.Carol'a 

Yean.               N.Orieant.  Mobile.  Florida.  Georfia.  S.Caiolfna.  andVa.  Total. 

BoUm.  Bale**  Bale**       Bale$»          Bal*9.  BaUa.  Balm 

1828-29, 2644^49  79.958  4,146  249,166  168,275  104,021  870,415 

1829-30, 354,024  102,680  5,787  253,117  188,871  72,412  976,845 

1830-31 426,485  113,186  13,073  230,503  185,116  70,435  1,008347 

1831-32, 322,635  125,921  22,651  276,437  173,872  65,961  987,477 

1832-33, 403,443  129,366  23,641  271,025  181,879  61,087  1,070,438 

1833-34, 454,719  149,978  36,738  258,655  227,359  76,945  1,204,394 

1834-35, 511,146  197,692  52,085  222,670  203,166  67,569  1,254,328 

1835-36, 481,536  226,715  79,762  270,220  231,237  61,257  1,361.698 

1836-37, 601,014  232,243  83,703  262,971  196,377  46,665  1,422,968 

1837-38, 731,256  9,807  106,171  304,210  294,334  55,719  1,801,497 

1838-39, 584,994  251,742  75,177  205,112  210,171  33,336  1,360,532 

1839-40, 956,922  445,725  136,257  292,693  313.194  33,044  2.177,835 

1840-41, 820,140  317,642  93,552  149,000  225,943  28,669  1,634,945 

1841-42, 727,658  318,315  114,416  232,271  260,801  30,750  1,684^11 

1842-43, 1,060,246  481,714  161,088  299,491  351,658  24,678  2,378^5 

The  ezporta  have  been  for  five  yean  aa  follows  s— 

1839.  1840.     1841.     1842.  1843. 

Great  Britain, balea   798,418  1,246,791  858,762  935,631  1,469,711 

France, 242,243  447,465  348,776  398,129  346,139 

North  of  Europe, 21,517  103,232    56,279    79,^56  117,794 

Other  porta, 12,511  78,515    49,480    51,531  76,493 

Toul, 1,074,689     1,876,003     1,313,277     1,465,249     2,010,137 

U.  S.  consumption, 276,018       295,193        297,288        267,850        325,129 

Stock  U.S.,  Sept.  1,....  52,244         58,442  72,479  31,807         94,486 

The  crop  of  the  past  year  is  much  larger  thaii  ever  before,  being  an  increase  of  about 
30  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  which  embraced  one  of  the 
largeat  crops  ever  produced.  Notwithstanding  this  immense  increase,  the  prices,  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  have,  for  the  year,  cloeed  firm,  although  they  have  averaged  low  through, 
out  the  season.  The  cheapness  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  abundance  of  money  in 
England  throughout  the  year,  have,  as  we  explained  in  our  last,  much  increased  the  coo. 
aumption  ;  and  a  new  year  is  now  opening,  with  every  prospect  of  a  diminished  prodnc- 
tion,  arising  from  a  backwardness  of  the  spring.  A  great  change  has,  however,  taken 
place  in  the  management  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  banks  of  the  south,  which  formerly  * 
were  a  powerful  agent  in  assisting  speculation,  by  enabling  speculators  and  planters  to 
hold,  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  exist,  more  particularly  in  the  large  statea 
of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  where  75  per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  ia  pro. 
duced.  Consequently,  those  enormous  reservoirs  of  funds  necessary  to  operate  in  ao 
extended  a  market,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  accumulations  of  the  northern  cities,  and 
in  Liverpool.  Just  at  this  juncture,  however,  money  at  both  points  is  exceedingly  abun. 
dant,  and  very  likely  to  find  employ  in  foetering  speculation  on  grounds  aa  plausible  aa 
those  oresented  bv  the  cotton  market.    Such  violent  movementa  are.  however,  to  be 
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dent  of  tho  foieiga  mtrkst,  inanmich  as  the  demand  is  mostly  from  the  manu/acturers. 
The  export  of  cotton  goods,  mostly  brown  shirtings,  has  been,  owing  to  the  low  prices, 
Tory  large,  as  follows  :•— 

Exports  of  cotton  goods  from  New  York,  from  January  1,  to  September  1, 

1842,  packages         12.176 

£2xports  of  cotton  goods  from  New  York,  from  January  1,  to  September  1, 

1843, packages        26,578 

Increase, packages        14,402 

The  laige  export  completely  exhausted  stocks,  and  stimulated  a  great  activity  among 
the  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  work  double  time.  The  consumption  of  cotton,  as 
appears  above,  was  last  year  about  7,000  bales  per  week ;  and  it  is  now  eeiimated  that 
the  manufacturers*  demand  in  New  York  nearly  equals  that  rate.*  The  btuck  held  hero 
is  about  45,000  bales,  in  strong  hands.  This  is  equal  to  about  six  weeks*  cuusumption; 
and,  from  present  appearances,  new  cotton  cannot  be  received  much  before  December. 
Hence  the  state  of  the  trade,  in  and  about  New  York,  is  exceedingly  healthy.  The 
stock  of  manufactured  goods  was  last  year  large,  and  prices  fell  to  very  low  rates  in  Feb- 
ruary  and  March,  when  an  extensive  export  trade  set  in,  and  was  favored  by  the  manufac 
turers  in  order  to  clear  the  markets  of  the  stocks,  and  afford  a  fair  field  for  the  opening 
.  of  the  home  trade.  Up  to  this  time,  the  export  has  continued  so  effectually,  that  prices 
have  improved,  and  the  coarser  qualities  of  cotton  goods  are  now  not  to  be  had  in  any 
quantities,  notwithstanding  the  increased  animation  of  the  manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  exports  during  the  past  year,  and  the  limited 
amount  of  goods  imported,  the  supply  of  bills  is  unusually  scarce  at  this  season.  This, 
we  apprehend,  arises  from  the  great  and  sudden  fall  in  bills  last  winter,  which  gave  more 
than  usual  profit  on  the  importation  of  coin,  and  thereby  somewhat  overdid  the  matter. 
In  our  June  number,  in  remarking  upon  the'  progress  of  the  import  of  the  predons  met. 
als,  we  expressed  our  belief  that  some  portion  of  specie  would  gu  back  before  the  bills 
of  the  now  crop  should  come  forward.  These  reshipments  are  now,  to  some  extent, 
taking  place.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  rates  of  bills  for  four  months  in  each  of 
the  last  three  years : — 

Rates  of  Exchange  in  New  York. 

1841.  1842.  1843. 

Sterling.  Francs.  Sterling.  Francs.  Sterling.  Francs. 

July,       8|  a    8}      5,27    a  5,28  6    a  6)      5,42  a  5,45  8}  a  9    5,25    a  5,26 

August,  8}  a    9        5,25    a  5,27  6    a  6^      5,42  a  5,41  9    a  9)  5,22)  a  5,25 

Sepfr,     9)  a    9}      5,18    a  5,20  8i  a  8|      5,30  a  5,31  9i  a  9)  5,22A  a  5,25 

Oct'b'r,  9|  a  lOi      5,17)  a  5,18  6)  a  6|      5,35  a  5,36  

Nov»r,   10    a  lOi      5,20    a  5,21  6    a  6)      5,40  a  5,42  

We  observe,  in  the  foregoing  tabic,  that  the  rates  are  much  in  advance  of  those  of  last 
year,  but  do  not  reach  those  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Large  exports  of 
specie  take  place.  At  the  present  rates  of  sixty  days'  bills,  with  interest  at  2  per  cent  in 
England,  there  is  but  litde  temptation  to  send  specie ;  and  the  quantity  which  arrivea 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  other  quarters,  is  fully  equal  to  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold 
which  goes  to  France  and  England. 

The  year  1841  was  a  disastrous  one  in  cotton.  In  June  and  February  of  that  year, 
the  price  commenced  felling ;  and  the  decline  had  reached  2)  a  3  cents  per  lb.,  befove 
October,  involving  the  frdlure  of  numerous  lai^  firms  in  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  ^ 
south,  to  an  extent  of  liabilities  which  reached  near  (10,000,000.  An  immense  amouiU 
of  bills  came  back,  and  produced  such  discredit,  that  many  preferred  remitting  specie  to 
buying  bills,  even  when  (he  rate  was  favorable  to  the  latter  medium.  The  consequence  wit 
a  very  high  rate  of  money,  and  laxge  shipments  of  coin.    There  has  been  this  year,  con^ 
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parmtiTely,  bnt  little  speculation  in  cotton,  and  prices  have  gradually  been  rising.  Hence, 
most  of  the  bills  offering  command  confidence,  and  are  available  as  a  remittance  in  pn» 
ference  to  specie,  at  their  full  market  value.  The  growing  trade  in  provisions  with  Eng- 
land brings  into  market  an  increasing  amount  of  bills  not  so  well  known,  althoogh 
equally  good.  These,  however,  give  support  to  the  market,  and  will  gradually  beoome 
important. 

As  business  progresses,  the  abundance  of  money  seems  rather  to  increase  than  other, 
wise,  and  large  accumulations  are  now  seeking  investments  at  the  low  rate  of  3  per  cent. 
Hence,  stocks  preserve  their  high  rates,  and  show  some  tendency  to  advance.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  the  prices  at  which  transactions  have  taken  place  :•— 

Prices  of  Stocks  in  the  New  York  Market. 


Rate 

Redeemable. 

reb.,184J. 

April,  1&I3. 

May. 

1843. 

Sept.,  1843. 

United  States, 

H 

1844 

96  a  97 

... 

109    a 

104 

102    a 

103 

u 

6 

1844 

97  a  99 

... 

101    a 

102 

1021  a 

109} 

•i 

6 

1862 

...  a  ... 

112 

113 

Ulf  t 

i  U3 

114i. 

1114} 

»i 

5 

1853 

...  a  ... 

... 

103    I 

I  103} 

New  York,... 

7 

1848-49 

...  a  ... 

105 

106 

106    ! 

1  106} 

107    1 

I  107} 

it 

6 

1850-54-60 

79  a  80 

103 

105 

105}  t 

i  106 

106i  8 

I  106} 

«• 

6 

1861-62-67 

78  a  80 

103 

105 

106i  f 

i  106} 

108i  1 

L  106} 

(» 

5i 

1860-61-65 

71  a  73 

97 

98 

100    1 

i  101 

102    1 

I  103 

«t 

5 

1845 

80  a  87 

97 

98 

96    f 

L    98 

100    1 

I  100 

(» 

5 

184G-7-8-9 

80  a  87 

... 

... 

95    1 

i    96 

97    1 

L  100 

«• 

5 

1850-1-7 

80  a  87 

,  , 

, 

95    1 

i    95} 

99    t 

i  100 

<t 

5 

1855-58 

68  a  72 

93 

94 

95i  1 

i    95} 

98    1 

I    99 

«« 

5 

1859-60-61 

68  a  72 

94 

95 

93    1 

i    95 

99    1 

I    99 

it 

^ 

1849-58 

53  a  56 

87 

88 

88    1 

1    91 

91     1 

i    93 

Ohio 

6 
6 

1850 
1856-60 

68  a  70 
67  a  68 

69 
67 

70 
68 

84    1 
86} 

i    85 
a    86} 

97 
97} 

ft    98 

ft    98 

i< 

5 

1850-56 

...  a  ... 

54 

55 

70 

1    75 

86 

ft    87 

Kentucky,.... 
Illinois, 

6 

67  a  68 

89 

89i 
23i 

94 

ft    95 

100 

ft  100} 
ft    38 

6 

1870"" 

18  a  19 

23 

29} 

ft  m 

37 

Indiana, 

5 

25  years. 

19  a  20 

25 

26 

28 

ft    30 

38 

ft    38} 

Arkansas,.... 

6 

35  a  45 

28} 
50 

41 

30 

32    ] 

ft    35 

38    1 

1    46 

Alabama, .... 

6 
5 
5 

...  a  ... 
50  a  55 
44  a  49 

60 
42 

65 
53 
45 

ft    70 
a    60 
a    46 

60 
58 
55} 

ft    67 

•• 

a    60 

Pennsylvania, 

ft    56 

N.  York  ci^, 

7 

1857     * 

...  a  ... 

107 

110 

110 

ft  112 

112' 

a  114 

•t 

7 

1852 

...  a  ... 

106 

108 

107}  1 

1  109 

107 

ft  108 

(t 

5 

1850 

72  a  76 

94 

95 

95 

a    96 

99 

ft    99} 

(( 

5 

1858-70 

77  a  78 

94 

95 

93} 

a    94 

99} 

February,  1842,  was  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  In  April,  1843,  the  plente. 
oosness  of  money  began  to  stimulate  the  market,  and  prices  rose  rapidly.  Many  mil- 
lions  of  dollars  were  loaned  by  trust  and  insurance  companies,  and  banks.  In  May,  the 
state  of  Ohio  brought  forward  a  new  loan  for  91,500,000,  7  per  cent,  redeemable  in 
1851,  and  obtained  part  of  it,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  the  remainder  by  October.  At 
that  time,  as  seen  by  the  prices  above,  a  short  7  per  cent  loan  was  scarcely  worth  par; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  increase  of  business  in  the  fall  would  create  a  demand  for 
money,  and  thus  lessen  rather  than  enhance  the  value  of  the  stocks.  The  contrary  has, 
however,  been  the  case.  As  business  has  improved,  money  has  rather  increased  than 
otherwise,  in  abundance,  aqd  the  Ohio  7  per  cent  stock  has  been  sold  in  small  amounts 
at  6}  per  cent  premium,  and  the  remainder  taken.  Hence,  the  domestic  obligations  of 
Ohio  have  been  redeemed  in  cash.  The  operation  of  business  has  been  to  turn  stocks 
of  goods  into  cash,  instead  of,  as  formeriy,  selling  them  for  paper,  which  was  lodged 
with  the  banks  for  discount,  causing  a  demand  for  their  facilities.  The  economy  of  the 
past  few  years  has  left  the  country  much  in  want  of  goods ;  and  the  immense  agricultu. 
ral  productions  have  given  the  means  of  buying.    Hence  the  stocks  of  goods  on  the 
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seaboard  have  been  gradually  turned  into  caah  at  rising  prices.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  rise,  so  great  had  been  the  previous  fall,  that  they  have  not  yet  reached  a  range 
which  permits  large  imports,  with  the  addition  of  the  present  high  tariff  added  to  the 
burdensome  operation  of  the  cash  duties,  without  warehousing  privileges.  Duties  upon 
imported  goods  arc  eMcm dally  an  advanca  of  the  tux,  by  the  mcircli^nl  to  the  govi^m^ 
menl,  un  eonsmmable  goods,  if  ihey  nra  oxacttd  bt-lurti  ih*.im  gorjdBvXe  sold  fi^r  cofitumfr* 
tioa,  lle-ncB,  the  enforcement  of  cash  duties  at  the  enny  are  of  the  nniiite  uf  &  hre^ 
loan  from  the  mercEiafit,,  rpimbiimble  whoa  be  can  fisli  his  goods,  Widi  wurfihoUfting 
priviiegeer^  the  tnercbandiae  can  he  vntEmd^  respockedf  and  »o1d  Lo  quiti?  ae  good  advan^ 
tage  oj*  in  u  st'jre  ;  and  may  be  re-exported,  or  sold  for  conBumptiot^  without  any  pay* 
ment  of  duiies  on  the  part  of  tlio  itiiporti^r.  The  mx  levied  by  ihe  goveriuncni  i»  then 
only  drawn  (torn  the  consumer.  The  average  hme  which  eiapsea  from  the  import  of 
goodj^  to  tii«ir  salt?  fur  con<iitnipiii>n,  may  be  tthont  ihrt.e  moiitJit;  and  the  import  dutiee 
in  uaaal  yearn  are  aboot  $20,000,0(10,  which  are  reqtiirud  to  be  advanced  to  tlie  g^ovem- 
tnent  for  tbreo  inoiiLhs  by  tbc;  mercanlilo  inttsreatf  wbieh  is  equal  to  abetractiiiib^  $5,000^000 
per  annum  from  the  capital  ("tn ployed  In  comtnerclai  pmsuita.  It  i$  ihls  which  weighs 
so  heavily  upon  commerce,  mid  retards  a  mmultancous  return  of  activity  in  all  departs 
me^ntd  of  bueine^.  The  e^ctent  to  which  this  feature  depressed  commerce,  may  be  eati- 
mated  in  the  receipts  of  cnstomt  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  July  lat, 
1843,  as  follows  :— 


Revenue  accrued  ai  the  port  of  New  York  3d  quarteri  l&iU, » 

11  14  ti  4{Ji  It  II 

"  '*  *'  iBt     *'        1843,. 

II  ft  14  ^iA  *i  «i 


^1,892,187 
1,166,680 
1,816,674 

Total  revoaue,.*., 17,516^96 

According  to  Lbe  usual  proportioD,  the  whole  revenue  for  t|je  Union,  at  this  ralCj  for 
an  entire  period  of  twelve  motitba  subsequent  to  the  ejipij-atioij  of  the  cottipmtnistj  met, 
and  uhen  the  ca.sh  dutioiji  came  into  opemtjou^  wiis  but  |1 1^,627, 160,  und  the  gross  im. 
port^  but  ^37,581, 4Bt)— a  most  remarkable  falling  oE  The  New  York  rovenue  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1^43  k  about  |t3, 7(^0,000,  which  shows  considerable  improve- 
ment,   [See  note,  on  page  3S2.] 

The  deveJopniejit  of  the  great  agricultujml  saunifis  of  the  cotmtzy  Q3*e  evinced  in  the 
receipts  of  produce  at  Nev^  Orleans  and  Bullalo,  as  compBred  "(Yith  the  previous  yesr^ 
The  iiiUowkkg  b  a  table  of  the  exportif  from  the  farmer  place,  of  the  leading  articles,  foe 
five  yea^:-^ 

Exports  rmoM  tui  Port  qf  New-  QnLEAifs,  rom  tite  teae  ending  SEFTEiusEn  1, 

1838-39.  1B39-40.       1840-41.      1&41-42,      164^-43. 

579,179  949,320 

3D,aSQ  40,43G 

2B,815  45,296 

*^J93  6,595 

13,1 15  8,937 

20,432  42,397 


Cattoat*^^ . ........  K . .  .bales 

**       .......... .....bbdfl. 

Sugar,,.,*........,.....,... . 

*■      .- ...bbb. 

Molawe*,.. ,...,.,,,.  .hbda. 
"       .,....-...,. .„.bbla, 

flour,, --.,.,..... 

Pork, 

Bucfln,  ,.,.*. ...hhdB- 


8S138 

749,207 

1,088,870 

54,657 

68,058 

68,336 

40,526 

1>%3U 

66,044 

4,093 

2,232 

s,seo 

11^4 

9,314 

1^,366 

48,104 

57,165 

66,901 

311,343 

271,495 

2mjn 

134,459 

187,116 

159,774 

12,535 

14,479 

23,383 

S75,869 

441,408 

727,739 
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183&-39.  1839.^.  1840-41.  1841-42.  1842^43. 

Shipsarrived, 531  563  595  599  €79 

Barka    "      146  177  191  198  283 

Briga     "      407  435  325  270  532 

Sch'ra    "      716  682  *      532  327  524 

Totol, 1,800  1.847  1,643  1,403  2,016 

Sieamboata, 1,568  1,937  2,187  2,132  2,324 

The  .produce  at  New  Orleans  last  year  was  yalued  at  (45,000,000,  and  thk  year  will 
reach  1^60,000,000.  The  profits  to  the  producers  have  not  been  luge,  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  sufficiently  so  to  give  an  impulse  to  business  in  a  direction  in  which  k 
will  not  again  be  easily  retarded.  The  surplus  profits  of  the  coming  year  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  much  greater.  The  sute  of  England  is  highly  favorable  to  the  intense 
of  the  United  States.  After  long  years  of  depression  of  trade,  consequent  upon  high 
prices  of  food,  she  is,  with  an  unparalleled  repletion  of  money,  on  the  eve  of  a  fair  haii. 
▼est.  These  are  circumstances  caiculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  facilitate  the  coa. 
sumption  of  American  produce,  particularly  the  great  staples  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
The  fullness  of  the  harvest  prevents  a  sudden  and  great  rise  in  bread^stufis,  which  would 
favor  speculation ;  but  the  state  of  the  currency  here,  with  the  abundance  of  supply  of 
produce  insuring  low  prices^  and  the  cheapness  of  money  in  England,  in  aid  of  the  mod- 
ification  of  the  tariff  upon  American  produce  last  year,  insure  a  steady  and  laige  market 
for  those  articles,  the  export  of  which  to  England  have  been  unimportant  until  the  pres. 
ent  year.  The  population  of  England  has  now  reached  a  point  when  a  full  harvest  is 
insufficient  to  feed  the  people ;  and  every  year  a  large  import  has  become  necessary. 
This  import  has,  however,  now  become  regular,  and  is  compensated  for  in  the  comve  of 
trade.  The  low  prices  of  food  and  raw  materials,  with  the  plenteousness  of  money,  will 
promote  activity  among  the  people,  and  give  them  the  means  of  purchasing  goods  for 
consumption,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  in  want,  as  is  indicated  in  the  falling  off  in 
the  excise  and  customs  duties  for  the  past  three  years.  These  being  taxes  upon  consii. 
nmble  goods,  this  diminution  evinces  the  decreased  qnantity  of  those  articles  pnrdiasad 
by  di6] 


ExoisB  AUD  Customs  Duties  of  Great  Britain  for  three  tears,  rrdvo  January  5,  and 

THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1843. 

Teais.                    Customs.  Excise.  Total  CiutoiiM  and  Eicctse.         BallkmtnBank. 

1841, £22,859,000  JC14,785,000  X37,644,000    #183,691,200    £14,435,000 

1842 23,346,000  13,328,000  36.674,000       176,035,200       26,010,000 

1843 '21,598,000  12,517,600  34,115,000       163,752,000       54,665,000 

1843,  times.,       8,776,737  4,793,486  13,570,223        65,137,070       59,860,000 

These  amounts  of  bullion  are  those  held  by  the  bank  on  the  first  of  each  year,  and 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1843. 

The  fall  of  1639  was  the  lowest  point  of  depression  on  the  part  of  the  bank;  and  the 
fearful  efforts  then  made  by  the  bank  to  get  back  its  specie,  are  visible  in  the  subsequent 
years.  The  revenue  derivable  from  consumable  goods  fell  off  #20,000,000,  showing 
that  the  powers  of  the  people  to  consume  bad  diminished  11  per  cent,  while  the  money 
in  the  bank  accumulated  enormously.  The  last  six  months  of  1843  exhibit  an  improve- 
meat  in  the  consumption  of  goods,  stimulated  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money, 
which  is  scarcely  1^  a  2  per  cent.  A  new  impulse  is  now  given  by  a  good  harvest.  A 
general  Inflation  and  rise  of  prices  is  about  to  take  place  apparently ;  which,  on  a  con. 
tinuance  of  our  specie  currency  here,  will  throw  an  immense  wealth  into  the  hands  of 
our  people.    The  prospect  is  most  propitious. 
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COIHERCIAL   STATISTICS. 

WINE  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Although  the  consumptioa  of  spirits  has  increased  io  a  slight  degree  since  the  opening 
of  the  present  century  in  England,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use 
of  wine,  denoting  the  greater  addictature  of  the  people  to  the  habits  of  intemperance. 
The  consumption  of  wine,  it  appears,  was  much  greater  in  England  in  former  times,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  In  1700,  the  average  an- 
ntial  consumption  in  England  and  Wales  amounted,  according  to  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  to  a  very  small  fraction  below  an  imperial  gallon,  while  at  pres- 
ent  it  scarcely  exceeds  one-fourth  of  that  quantity.  There  can  be  but  one  cause  assign, 
ed  for  this  change — excessive  duties.  In  France,  where  wine  may  be  had  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  at  a  low  price,  and  where,  except  a  trifling  **  octroi**  levied  in 
the  towns,  the  produce  of  the  vineyard  is  nearly  duty  free,  the  average  annual  consump. 
tion  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  nineteen  gallons  by  each  individual,  or  more  than  sev. 
•nty  times  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One  effect  of  the  high  duties  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  to  confine  importations  to  the  finer  kinds  of  wine,  which  are  in 
the  reach  of  only  the  easy  classes. 

It  appears  from  official  accounts  printed  by  the  French  government,  that  the  quantity 
of  wine  made  in  France,  in  years  of  ordinary  or  average  production,  amounts  to 
924,000,000  imperial  gallons.  Of  this  quantity,  24,530,000  gallons  are  imported  to 
foreign  countries,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  is  consumed  in  England.  The 
population  of  Denmark,  which  does  not  equal  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
consume  more  French  wine  than  the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  for. 
mer  times,  the  taste  of  Englishmen  led  them  to  a  far  greater  proportionate  use  of  French 
wine ;  but  by  the  Methuen  treaty,  concluded  in  1703,  whereby  England  bound  herself 
to  impose  50  per  cent  higher  duties  on  the  wine  of  France  than  on  that  of  Portugal,  a 
great  change  in  this  respect  was  gradually  brought  about,  so  that  the  consumption  of 
French  wine  was  in  time  reduced  to  a  quantity  altogether  insignificant.  The  Methuen 
treaty  ceased  to  operate  in  1831,  and  thenceforward  the  duty  charged  upon  wines,  the 
*  growth  of  all  foreign  countries,  has  been  equalized. 

The  following  tables,  derived  from  official  sources,  present  a  very  full  statistical  view 
of  the  trade  in,  and  consumption  of,  difierent  kinds  of  wine,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  fit>m 

1784  to  1842.  The  first  table  shows  the  STerage  annual  revenue,  gallons,  population* 
and  proportional  consumption,  during  the  last  fifty-eight  years — the  second  table,  the  an. 
nual  consumption  and  relative  proportions  of  each  description  of  wine,  rates  of  duty,  and 
annual  revenue,  from  the  year  1784  to  1842. 

Average    Annual    Eevenue^   GaUone^  Population^   and   Proportional    Coneumption^ 
during  the  last  ffty. eight  years. 

England  and  Scotland. 
Average  of  Average  of  Average  of   Average  of  con.  ky 

Fnm  Years.  revenue.  gallons.  population,     each  individual, 

perannuB. 

1785  to  1794,  10  i:889,03l  5,524,890  9,300.000  3ibotdet. 
1795  to  1804,          10          1,788,595           5,470,542         10.400,000           3 

1805  to  1814,  10  1,974.102  6,015,030  12,100.000  3 

1815  to  1820.  6  1.931,865  4.564.140  12,900,000  2 

England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

1821  to  1824,  4       Xl,866,730  4,792^258  21,500,000  IJ      •* 

1825  to  1840.  16  1,600,843  6,608,925  25,400,000  1 3-5  »* 

1841      1  1,800,127  6,184,960  26,715,920  12.5" 

1842,.! 1  1.4094W5  5,073,941  26,965,900  11.9" 

32* 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  OIL  TRADE  AND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

From  the  best  accounts,  we  have  obtained  the  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  our  productive  industry  and  commerce.  The  whole  number  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  1834,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty.four,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty.four  were  ships,  and  fifty  barks  and  brigs. 

Pitkin  gives  the  following  as  the  number  of  vessels,  with  their  tonnage,  and  the  num. 
ber  of  men  employed,  in  the  three  principal  districts,  in  1834 : — 


No.  of  vemeli. 
181 
76 
41 


Tonnage. 
56,352 
26,472 
11,251 


Men. 
4,445 
1,860 
1,087 


New  Bedford,. 

Nantucket, 

New  London,. 

The  remaining  number,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  belonged  to  the  following 
ports : — 

Sag  Harbor, 23  Newburyport, 3 

Falmouth, 6  Edgartown, 6 

Warren, 12  Salem, 5 

Bristol, 13  Boston, 4 

Newport, 6  New  York, 5 

Hudson, 11  Wareham, 1 

Providence, 2  Portland, 1 

Fall  River, 2  Wiscasset, 9 

Poughkeepsie, 2  Gloucester, 2 

Plymouth, 3  Newburgh, 3 

Portsmouth, 6  Greenport, 2 

Bridgeport, 1 

The  value  of  common  whale  oil  and  bone,  and  of  spermaceti  oil  and  candles,  export, 
ed,  from  1802  to  1833,  was  as  follows  :— 

Sperm,  oil  I 

and  candles.' 

$175,000  : 

70,000 


Whale  (common) 
Yenw.  oil  and  bone. 

1803, $280,000 


1804, 
1805,. 
1806,. 
1807,. 
1808,. 
1809,. 
1810,. 
1811,, 
1812,. 
1813,. 
1814,. 
1815,. 
1816,. 
1817,. 
1818,. 


310,000 
315,000 
418,000 
476,000 

88,000 
169,000 
222,006 

78,000 

56,000 
2,500 
1,000 

57,000 
116,000 
231,000 
495,000 


163,000 
182,000 
130,000 

33,000 
136,000 
132,000 
273,000 
141,000 

10,500 

9,000 

143,000 

59,000 
112,000 
294,000 


Years. 

1819,.. 

1820,.. 

1821,.. 

1822... 

1823,.. 

1824,.. 

1825,.. 

1826,.. 

1827,.. 

1828,.. 

1829,.. 

1830,.. 

1831,.. 

1832,.. 


Whale  (corom<ni) 
oil  and  bone. 
$431,000 
636,000 
350,480 
311,415 
432,115 
168,272 
296,425 
236,845 
223,604 
181,270 
495,163 
680,693 
688,282 
1,196,323 


1833, 1,110,139 


Sperm,  oil 
and  candle*. 
$132,000 
113,000 
175,117 
157,286 
221,309 
306,014 
219,867 
311,621 
364,281 
446,047 
353,869 
287,910 
271,356 
305,494 
302,040 


.  This  extensive  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  placed  in  a  shape,  in  the  follow, 
ing  table,  that  shows  the  import,  export,  and  value  of  the  export  of  the  produce  the 
hardy  sons  of  the  east  obtain  from  the  depths  of  the  fathomless  ocean. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  (in  barrels)  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  im. 
ported  into  the  United  States,  fi-om  January  Ist,  1836,  to  August  1st,  1843  : — 

Whale,    t  Years. 

131,157      1840, 

219,133  I  1841, 


Years. 
1836,. 
1837,. 


Sperm. 
128,686 
181,723 
1QQ  Qc<; 


oin  ceo  I   ifi;<o 


Sperm. 
157,791 
159,304 

ICC  COT 


Whale. 
207,908 
207,348 

1C1    t\A-l 
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Sperm  oU. 

Whale  and  Fiahoiku 

Wlialebone. 

BarreU, 

Falue. 

Barrels. 

FaiMM, 

Poundi. 

Falne. 

1836, 

4,925 

$119,787 

749,990 

$1,049,466 

731.500 

$187,008 

1837, 

5,619 

151,875 

115,047 

1.271,545 

1.129.500 

223,689 

1838, 

54^95 

137,809 

153,154 

1.556,775 

1.634.570 

321.458 

1839. 

2,731 

85,015 

47,076 

515,484 

1.445,098 

288,790 

1840, 

13,797 

430,490 

143.519 

1,404,984 

1.892.259 

310.379 

1841, 

.      11,091 

343,300 

130,124 

M60.660 

14J71.363 

.259.148 

1842, 

9,135 

233,114 

124,118 

1.315.411 

918,280 

225.382 

By  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  been  so  fluctaating  that  the 
business  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  fact.  More  ships  are 
in  commission  this  year  than  ever  before ;  but  the  vessels  afloat  have  not  been  as  sue 
cessful.  comparatively,  as  in  former  years.  The  additional  number  engaged  wiU  swell 
the  imports  up.  by  the  first  of  January.  1844.  to  an  amount  larger  than  any  previous 
year. 

I  The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this  profitable  but  dangerous  business,  out 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  is  six  hundred  and  forty.five.  belonging  as  follows : — 


New  Bedford, 217 


Fairhaven. ., 

Falmouth. 

Edgartown. 

Holmes'  Hole,.. 

Nantucket, 

Dartmouth. 

Westport, 

Sippecan. 

Mattainosett,..., 

Wareham. 

Province  town,.. 

Plymouth, 

Newbury  port,.., 

Boston, 

Lynn, 

Salem, 

Somerset, 

Dncksbury,  ..... 


45 

6 

10 
3 

85 
1 

11 
7 

10 
7 

16 
7 
1 
4 
2 
8 
2 
1 


New  Suflfolk, ^.  I 

Fall  River,. 7 

Freetown, 1 

Portsmouth, 1 

Providence, 8 

Bristol, 8 

Warren, 20 

Newport, 12 

Stonington, 20 

Mystic, 8 

New  London, 50 

Bridgeport, , 3 

Sag  Harbor, 44 

3 

7 


Cold  Spring,.. 

Greenport, 

Hudson, 

Poughkeepsie,  

New  York, 

Wilmington,  (Del.,).. 


3 
2 
8 


Of  the  six  hundred  and  forty.five  vessels  employed,  only  one  hundred  and  twelve  were 
in  port  on  the  22d  instant,  leaving  five  hundred  and  thirty.three  vessels  afloat,  actively 
engaged  in  obtaining  cargoes.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  daily  looked  for,  and  the  re- 
ports of  those  absent  exhibit  a  very  favorable  condition  of  the  trade. 

Sperm  oil  does  not  bring  in  this  market  so  high  prices  as  it  used  to  in  previous  yean ; 
but  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are  at  present  in  active  demand,  at  as  fair  prices  as  we  have 
quoted  for  some  years  past. 

The  enterprise  and  success  of  this  fishery,  as  carried  on  in  American  ships,  totally  die- 
ables  any  other  nation  from  competing  with  them. 

The  following  extract  fi^m  the  reports  of  the  General  Ship-owner^s  Society,  London, 
for  1842  and  1843,  will  show  under  what  difficulties  British  ships  engsged  in  this  trade 
labor.  The  measures  that  ruin  them  make  us,  particularly  as  regards  this  branch  of 
business. 

**  Of  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  tariif,  it  perhaps  may  be  pronounced  that  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  whale  oil  is  the  most  ill-advised,  as  it  is 
certainly  the  most  unjust.  It  has  destroyed  the  British  southern  whale  fishery,  without 
aflbrding  time  for  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  trade,  although  it  conceded  the 
justice  of  granting  that  time  by  postponing  the  alteration  for  one  year,  but  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  the  average  duration  of  the  voyages  of  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fish, 
ery  exceeded  three  years.    This  limited  snd  insufllicient  concession  is  palpably  inconsist. 
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ent.  The  priDcipIe  was  admitted,  while  in  application  it  was  violated.  The  conse- 
quences were  foretold — the  accuracy  of  the  prediction  was  confidently  denied — the  tmth 
is  now  rapidly  developing  itself,  as  the  following  statement  will  prove : — 

Number  of  ships  fitted  out  for  the  southern  whale  fishery  in  1841, 

in  1842 

"  •*        to  22d  June,  1843, 


19 

11 

2 


Number  of  ships  arrived  firom  March,  1842,  to  22d  June,  1843,.. 

Ships  in  port  lying  up, 

Sold  out  of  the  trade, 

Ofiered  for  sale, 


7 

6 

8 

21 

The  following  comment  on  the  above  is  fi'om  the  pen  of  the  able  editor  of  the  London 
Shipping  Gazette : — *'  The  alteration  in  oil  has,  as  the  report  remarks,  destroyed  the 
southern  whale  fishery.  Hampered  with  expenses  not  incurred  by  the  ship-owners  of 
other  nations,  whose  vessels  are  occupied  in  the  fishery,  and  largely  impeded  by  the  con- 
tinual  desertion  of  their  crews,  our  ships  had  enough  to  contend  against  before ;  but  the 
admission  of  foreign  oil  has  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  successfiil  competition  on  our  part 
Some  few  schooners  may  probably  be  still  fitted  out  at  the  Australian  ports,  but  not  one 
ship  can  adventure  from  this  country,  and  gain  by  it.** 


IMPORTS  OF  LIQUORS  INTO  PORT  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Quantity  of  spirits,  wine,  and  beer,  imported  into  the  colony  in  the  years  1840  and 
1841,  with  the  value,  at  invoice  price,  exclusive  of  freight  and  charges,  as  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  custom-house,  for  the  port  of  Sydney,  derived  from  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  :— 

1841.  £      s.  d, 

256,100— valued  at 57,091  11  6 


Rum, 

Brandy, 

Gin, 

Wine, 

Beer  and  ale, 

Arrack,  Liqueurs,  &c.,. 


.gallons 


Rum, 

Brandy, 

Gin, 

Wine, 

Beer  and  ale, 

Arrack,  Liqueurs,  &c.,.. 


.gallons 


339,821 
101,952 
524.113 
987,876 
39,872 

2,149.734 


9,403  10  0 

22,940  3  0 

97,826  10  0 

120,000  0  0 

5,722  16  0 

372,975  11  1 


1840.  £      s.  d. 

254,000— valued  at 38.419  0  3 


270.142 

75.930 

624.096 

870,036 

10.264 

2,113,875 


68,970  17  0 
22,930  0  0 
76,605 
268,300 
3,869 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


479,093  17  3 


Note. — The  great  decrease  in  the  revenues  has  left  the  Treasury  deficient  $5,000,000, 
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COHHERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  DUES. 
Thi  following  ordinance,  amendatory  of  existing  ordinances  concerning  levee  dues, 
in  and  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  was  ordained  by  the  General  Council,  and  approved 
by  the  mayor  May  26,  1843  :— 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  31  st  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  or  wharfage  dues  on  ships 
and  other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessels  arriving  from  sea,  shall  be  as  follows : — 

On  each  vessel  under  75  tons, $15 

««  of  75  and  under  100  tons, 20 

"  100  "        125    ♦♦    25 

125       "     150  "  ao 

"                150  «*  200  "  40 

•«                200  •*  250  ••  50 

«*                250  "  300  "  60 

*•                300  ••  350  "  70 

"                350  «•  400  ••  85 

"                400  "  450  ••  100 

450  "  500  "  115 

"                500  "  550  ••  125 

•»                550  "  600  "  130 

••                600  "  650  "  135 

"                650  "  700  "  145 

700  "  750  "  160 

**                750  ••  800  "  175 

"                800  "  900  "  190 

900  "  1,000  "  205 

1,000  "  1,100  ••  220 

1,100  "  1,200  •*  235 

*•  1,200  and  upwards,  240 

2.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  dues  on  steam  vessels 
navigating  on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  incorporated 
limits  of  the  port,  shall  be  as  follows : — 

On  each  steamer  under  75  tons, $12 

•*  of  75  and  under  100  tons, 15 

"  100  "        150    **     22 

"  150  "        200    "     30 

**  200  "        250    "    37 

"  250  "        300    "    45 

••  300  •*        350    "    52 

•»  350  ••        400    »•    60 

"  400  "        450    ••    67 

450  ••        500    •*    75 

500  "        550    •*     82 

"  550  "        600    "     90 

"  600  "        650    **    97 

•*  650  "        700    "     105 

700  andover,  /.••         ^^iO 

3.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pirogue,  flatboat,baTgcboat,  or  keelboat^ 
to  remain  in  port  longer  than  twelve  days,  as  fixed  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  an  ordi- 
nance  approved  the  21st  October,  1839,  under  a  penalty  of  $25 ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  whar6ngers  of  the  several  municipalities  to  cause  to  be  removed  beyond  the  lim 
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4.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  flatboat,  keelboat,  barge,  or  old  hull, 
to  rema^Q  within  the  limits  of  the  port  longer  than  twenty.four  hours  after  the  discharge 
of  its  cargo,  under  a  penalty  of  $25,  recoverable  as  aforesaid ;  and  after  the  expiration 
of  said  twenty.four  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger  of  either  of  the  muni, 
cipalities  to  cause  to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  beat,  or  to  turn  adrift,  without 
delay,  any  such  flatboat,  keelboat,  or  other  craft  in  contravention. 

5.  That  in  case  any  captain,  owner,  or  person  in  command  of  any  steamboat,  flatboat, 
baige,  keelboat,  or  other  craft,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  ihe  wharf, 
inger  to  conform  to  the  ordinances  regulating  the  port,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
of  #25  to  $50  for  each  oflfence,  recoverable  as  aforesaid. 

6.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  all  ships  and  other  decked  ves. 
•els,  and  steam  vessels,  arriving  from  sea,  which  shall  have  landed  or  moored  in  front  of 
one  municipality,  and  shall  have  paid  or  be  liable  to  pay  the  levee  dues  to  such  munici. 
pality,  and  which  shall  afterwards  remove  from  such  municipality  to  one  of  the  other 
montcipalities,  shall  pay  to  the  municipality  to  which  they  remove,  the  following  dues : — 

All  vessels  over  750  tons, $3  00  per  day. 

"  500    **  and  less  than  750, 2  50       •• 

•*  300    **  "  600, 2  00       " 

«  100    "  "  300, 1  50       •• 

AU  vessels  under  100    •• 75       " 

Such  daily  levee  dues  to  be  collected  for  every  day  such  vessel  may  remain  in  the  port 
of  the  municipality  to  which  they  may  have  removed,  the  dty  of  removal  and  departure 
excepted. 

7.  That  80  much  of  all  existing  ordinances  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance,  is  hereby  repealed. 


LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA  RESPECTING  THE  PACKING  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Mfiss  Pork— Must  consist  of  the  sides  of  well-fattened,  com.fed  hogs,  weighing  not  less 
dian  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  the  flanks,  with  the  flabby  pieces  cut  oflT,  may  be  admitted. 

Prims  Pork — May  be  composed  of  three  shoulders,  three  half  heads,  without  the  ears, 
snout,  or  brains ;  three  tail  pieces ;  some  flanks  and  sides,  sufficient  to  form  the  first  and 
last  layers  in  the  barrel. 

M.  O.  (MESS  ordinary)  Pork — Contains  too  small  or  lean  pork,  flabby  pieces,  or  too 
much  of  the  shoulder,  or  bony  pieces. 

P.  O.  (PRIME  ordinart)  Pork — Is  su  inferior  quality,  rendered  so  by  lean  meat,  bad 
handling,  or  too  many  bony  or  bloody  pieces. 

Soft  Pork — Is  such  as  is  made  from  hogs  fattened  from  mass  or  still  slops,  or  some- 
times by  being  heated.  Each  barrel  must  contain  two  hundred  pounds  of  pork,  be  filled 
vnth  the  strongest  brine,  and  then  fifty  pounds  of  Turk's  island  salt  added. 

Mbss  Beep — Must  be  composed  of  the  choicest  sides  of  wellJattened,  stallJed  cattle, 
only  one  choice  sirloin  of  rump  may  be  admitted. 

Prime  Beef— May  consist  of  the  flanks,  half  a  neck,  and  legs  cut  above  the  knee,  and 
the  balance  good  pieces,  wiih  sides  enough  to  form  the  first  layer. 

Beef  requires  more  salt  than  pork. 

The  charges  for  inspecting  pork  and  beef  are  seventy.five  cents  per  barrel,  and  sto- 
rage  eight  cents  per  month,  after  the  first  three  days.  Sometimes,  when  the  pork  haa 
been  put  up  by  experienced  hands,  and  is  of  a  superior^quality,  and  contains  the  amoimt 
and  quantity  of  salt  required  by  law,  the  inspectors  will  brand  the  lot  by  inspecting  one- 
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TONNAGE  DUTIES  IN  LONDON. 
For  every  ship  or  other  Yeeael  entering  inwards  or  clearing  outwards  in  the  port  of 
London,  from  or  to  any  of  the  following  countries  or  places,  there  shall  be  paid  for 
every  ton  of  her  burthen,  viz  : — 


B,  </. 


Africa, » 0 

America,  any  part  of, »....  0 

Antwerp, 0 

Azores^any  of,* 0 

Baltic  sea,  any  country  or  place 

within, 0 

Brabant, 0 

Bremen, 0 

Canary  islands,  any  of, 0 

China, 0 

Courland, 0 

Denmark, 0 

East  Indies, 0 

Fmland, 0 

Flanders,  or  any  other  part  of  the 

Netherlands, 0 

Florida, 0 

France,  within  Ushant, 0 

"      any  other  pan  uf, 0 

Germany,  any  part  of,  bordering  on 

or  near  the  Germanic  ocean, 0 

Gibraltar, 0 

Greenland, 0 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Sark, 

or  Man, 0 

Hamburgh, 0 


8,  d. 


Holland,  or  any  other  of  the  United 

Provinces, 0 

Holstein, 0 

Lnpland,  any  part  of, 0 

Livonia, 0 

Louisiana, 0 

Madeira  islands,  any  of, 0 

Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  sea,  any 
country-,   island,   port,  or    place 

wiihin,  or  bordering  on  or  near,..  0 

Mexico, 0 

Norway,. 0 

Pacific  ocean,  any  country,  island, 
port,  or  pliice  wiihin,  or  border. 

ing  on  or  near, 0 

Poland 0 

Portugal, 0 

Prussia, 0 

Russia,  any  part  of, 0 

Spain,  any  part  of, 0 

Sweden, .' 0 

West  Indies, 0 

And  hny  other  country,  island,  port, 
or  place,  to  the  southward  of 
twenty.five  degrees  of  north  lati. 

tude, 0 


I 

Coastwise. 

For  every  ship  or  other  vessel  trading  coastwise  between  the  port  of  London  and  any 
port  or  place  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys  Shetland,  or  the  western  islands  of 
Scotland,  for  every  voyage  in  and  out  of  the  said  port,  one  halfpenny  per  ton. 
Exemptions  under  the  above  Act. 

Any  ship  or  vessel  coming  to  or  going  coastwise  from  the  port  of  London,  or  to  ai\y 
part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  exceed  forty.five  tons  register 
tonnage. 

Any  vessel  bringing  com  coastwi«e,  the  principal  part  of  whose  cargo  shall  consist  of 
com. 

Any  fishing  smacks,  lobster  and  oyster  boats,  or  vessels  for  passengers. 

Any  vessel  or  vessels,  or  craft,  navigating  the  river  Thames  above  and  below  London 
bridge,  as  far  as  Gravesend,  only. 

Any  ship  or  vessel  entering  inwards  or  outwards  in  ballast.* 

'  Exemptions  under  Treasury  and  Board's  Orders. 

Any  vessel  whose  cargo  shall  consist  only  of  fluur  and  malt.    T.  O.  March  30,  1818. 

Any  vessel  whose  cargo  shall  consist  principally  of  corn  and  flour.    C.  M.  Dec.  15, 1828. 
Exemptions  under  Act  5  and  6  Vict.  cop.  47,  sec.  26. 

Any  vessel  entering  inwards,  or  clearing  outwards,  in  cases  where  t^e  cargoes  are 
reported  for  exportation,  and  ultimately  leaving  the  port  without  breaking  bulk,  or  taking 
in  nn«rnhiinHisA  fur  pxnortaiion. 
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CANAL  AND  lAILROAS  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

WHEAT  AND  FL0T7B. 

Compitrative  ttatement  of  Flour  mid  Wheat  shipped  at  Buffalo^  Black  Sock,  and  Ot- 
wego,  and  aim  of  the  ^wntity  arrived  at  tide-water  to  lot  Augwt  in  each  year  from 

im  to  1643. 

Shipped  at  BnfiUo.  At  BImck  |U)ck. 

Teait.  Flour.  Wheat  Flour.  Wheat. 

Barrels.  BnsktU.  Barrels.         BnsheU. 

1839, 158,681  431,630  29,366  2,183 

1840, 340,984  310,812  33.412  3,094 

1841 367,154  386,171  50.052  27,925 

1842 278.697  386.475  43.677  16,263 

1843, 435,120  727,347  39,018  10,994 

Shipped  at  Oswego.  Arrived  at  tide-water. 

Yeaiw.                                              Flour.  Wheat  Flour.  Wheat 

BarreU.  Bushels.  Barrels.  Bushels. 

1839, 56.672  54.077  324.624  108.028 

1840 46,358  36,294  628.850  214.451 

1841, 35.742  40.958  624.624  117,090 

1842, 42.499  5,187  535,894  230.936 

1843 61,577  37,355  672.803  191.051 

Taking  floor  and  wheat  together,  (the  wheat  being  reduced  to  barrels  of  five  buahela,) 
the  ahiproenta  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  and  the  arrivals  at  tide.water  to  the 
1st  of  August,  are  as  follows : 

Yean.  Shipments  equal  to  Arrivals  equal  to 

1839, barrels  342,277  barrels  346,224 

1840, "     478,795  "      671,740 

1841, "     544,719  "      648,042 

1842, »•     424,458  "     582,081 

1843, "     690,854  "      711,013 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the  arrival  in  each  year  at  tide-water  to  the  1st  of 
August,  since  1838,  has  exceeded  the  import  from  the  western  states,  as  follows : — 
Of  the  arrival  at  tide.water  there  was — 

Tears.  From  West  States.  From  this  Stale.  Total. 

1839, bbls.  342,277  3.947  346.224 

1840 475,792  195.495  671.740 

1841, 544.719  103.323  648,042 

1842, 424,458  157,623  582,081 

1843,...,. 690,854  20,159  711,013 

These  excesses  of  arrivals  of  flour  at  tide-wtter  in  each  year  to  the  1st  of  Aognsf, 
over  the  imports  from  western  states  to  the  same  time,  represent  the  surplus  of  our  own 
state  coming  to  tide- water  in  each  year.  * 
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CAITAL  TOLLS. 

Amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  canals  of  this  state  daring 


FInt  week  Total  to 

Tean.                        in  AtagatL  7lh  Aagoft 

1839, $33,048  $794,471 

1840, 36,541  753,067 

1841. 44,947  957,171 


Tears. 

1843,.. 

1843,.. 


Fine  week 

la  AofOft 

$38,535 

59,130 


Total  to 
TthAuffost 
$779,486 

917,614 


CANAL  COMMERCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  following  official  comparatiTe  statement  of  leading  articles  from  the  east,  taken 
off  the  Pennsylvania  improvements  at  Pitisborgh  during  the  first  four  months  of  naviga. 
tion  in  each  of  the  years  1843  and  1843,  is  derived  from  the  collector's  office,  Pittsburgh, 
August  9,  1843:— 

Merchandise,  including  brown  muslins,. w.Jbs. 

GrocerieSi  including  coffee, 

Hardware, 

Queensware, 

Drugs,  dyestufis,  &c., 

Copper  and  do, 

Leather, 

Clay  and  gypsum, , tons 

H.  H.  goods, lbs. 

Tobacco,  nunufactured, 

Provisions  not  specified,  and  sundries, 

Blooms, 

Fish, bbls. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  the  leading  articlee  shipped  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
Improvements^  at  Pittsburgh,  and  cleared  Eastward,  during  the  first  four  months  of 
uavigatian  in  each  of  the  years  1843  and  1843. 


1843. 

1843. 

5,841,833 

11,036,051 

1,1364^74 

5.349,179 

1,067,963 

3,131,478 

581,379 

913.013 

93,513 

5314219 

45,341 

171,664 

11,866 

173,117 

78 

107 

533,000 

651,135 

173,343 

331,633 

364.305 

743.719 

5,308,318 

9,018,731 

1,709 

5,651 

1843.       1843. 

Cotton, Ibe.  837,111  1,009,636 

Hemp, 87,393  1,393,100 

Fuff  and  peltry, 51,487       71,365 

Whiskey, .gals.  33.193       69.748 

Groceries, lbs.  593.854     846,855 

Oil 3,348       31,654 

Furniture, 197,649     337,515 

Rags, 99,346     315,077 


1843.         1843. 

Flour, bbls.       50,653       101,814 

Bacon, lbs.  9,361,331  30,381,436 

Tobacco, 8,033.683  13.988,683 

Butter  dt  cheese,...  78,474  393.919 
Lard  and  tallow,...  783,536  1,563,684 
Provisions  not  spe.       ' 

cified,  and  sund.,     733.637    1,318.916 

Feathers, 131.811       136.714 

Wool,. 339,335    1,586,505 

In  the  above  statement  for  1843  the  articles  shipped  eastward  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
•ver  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  same  in  1843.  •  The  articles  of  bacon,  lard,  tallow,  wool, 
cotton,  furs  and  peltry,  oil,  rags,  whiskey,  provisions  not  specified  and  sundries,  largely 
overrun  their  entire  shipments  of  1843. 

Of  the  eastern  freights  it  may  also  be  remarked  that,  during  the  above  period  for  the 
present  year,  groceries,  drugs,  dyestuA  and  leather,  are  considerably  over  their  amount 
for  the  whole  of  last  year ;  while  hardware,  copper,  tin,  and  various  other  articles  not 
named  in  the  above  list,  are  about  equal.  One  month's  business,  says  Mr.  McElroy,  the 
collector  at  Pittsburgh,  such  as  that  of  last  May,  will  make  the  freights  from  the  east 
exceed  those  of  the  whole  of  Isst  year.  These  statements  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  accurate. 


WESTERN  RAILROAD  FARES. 
A  correspondent  of  the  American  Traveller  furnishes  the  following  statement  in  re- 
lation  to  the  low.fare  policy,  and  its  effects  upon  this  road : — 
In  March  and  April  last,  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  rate  of  fare  on  this  great  line 
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of  commonication  was  elaboratelf  diacuaaed  in  the  public  printtf  and  two  tickets  were 
ran  for  directors,  one  of  which  was  styled  the  iow.fiire  ticket.  The  election  having  re. 
salted  in  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  low.fare  party,  the  first  and  second  class  tatea 
for  througb-traYellers  were  reduced  in  April  Isst  from  $5  and  $3  33^  to  $4  and  fS  70. 
The  measure  has  been  silently  in  progress ;  and  while  little  gain  appears  in  the  way. 
travel,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  occurred  in  the  number  of  through-travellers,  materially  augment, 
ing  the  revenue  of  the  road,  although  a  disproportionate  share  is  paid  to  the  Boston  and 
Worceattr  railroad  company,  who  would  not  concur  in  the  reduction. 

Number  of  through-passengcrs  for  Msy,  1843, 2,659| 

"  "  *•  *•  1842, ^ 1.482i 

Gain  79i  per  cent, 1,177 

Number  of  through-passengers  for  June,  1843, 3,813) 

"  •*  *«  "  1842, l,8t)6 

Gain  105  per  eent, 1,947J 

Aggregate  for  May  and  June,  1843, M73 

"  "  •*         1842, 3,348i 

Gain  90J  per  o«nt, 3,125J 

Theae  passengers  being  way.billed,  having  no  tickets,  except  for  the  first  stsge,  and 
no  privilege  to  stop  on  the  line,  except  while  the  train  stops,  cannot  convert  their  tickets 
into  way.iickets. 

In  addition  to  the  great  increase  of  numbers,  this  measure  has  given  (as  predicted) 
an  impulse  to  the  freight,  the  througb^eight  from  Busion  to  Albany  having  been  trebled 
in  May  and  June  la«t,  as  compared  with  the  ssroe  months  of  the  preceding  yesr.  The 
low  fare  is  succeeding  equally  well  with  the  way.travel  on  the  Wurcesier  railroad,  as 
evinced  by  the  remarkable  success  of  the  special  train  at  2  and  1}  cents  per  mile  be. 
tween  Boston  and  Newton. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  learn  from  the  Miners*  Jourr^l,  of  29ih  July,  that 
the  managers  of  the  Pbiladf  Iphia  and  Reading  railroad  have  reduced  the  fare  for  tlirough« 
paasengers  from  $3  50  to  $2  50. 


RATES  OF  FREIGHT  FROM  ALBANY  TO  BOSTON,  200  MILES. 

In  fir$t  class  cars,  through,  $7  per  ton,  or  3|  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  for  enumerated 
articles,  and  $4  per  ton,  or  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  for  other  articles  in  second  class 
cart.  When  in  quantities  of  6000  lbs.  or  over,  and  notice  is  given  beforehand  thai  there 
will  be  as  much  aS  6000  lbs.,  a  deduction  of  20  per  cent  is  made  from  the  above  rates 
on  certain  specified  articles. 

Flour  to  Pittsfield,  27  cents;  to  Springfield,  33  cents;  to  Worcester,  34  cents;  and 
lo  Boston,  30  cents ;  it  bein?  less  trouble  to  take  it  ihmugh  than  to  leave  it  on  the  way^. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  LOW  FARES. 

It  was  not  without  quite  an  efTort,  aajrs  the  Railroad  Journal,  that  this  doctrine  was 
adopted  this  season  on  the  Western  railroad,  from  Worcester  to  Albany,  but  its  friends 
finally  prevaifed,  and  the  result  is  as  we  anticipated,  a  large  increase  of  passengers, 
equal,  during  the  month  of  May,  to  79^  per  cent,  and,  during  the  month  of  June,  to 
105  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  monihs  of  1842.  The  Boston  and  Providence  road 
also  adopted  the  doctrine ;  the  Peterson  road  followed ;  and  now  several  of  the  southern 
roads  mmth  of  Washington  city,  as  we  learn  from  a  gentleman  in  Richmond,  Va.,  have 
adopted  lower  rales.  He  says  that  the  fare  is  now  only  $20  from  Washington  to  Charles- 
ton,  S.  C,  while  it  is  an  eighth  of  that  amount,  or  $2  50,  from  Baltimore  to  Washing, 
ton — forty  miles,  or  over  six  cents  a  milo  on  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  sad  mistake,  as  we  understand  the  laws  oi  trade,  and  will 
inevitably  lead  to  an  opposition  line  of  stages,  which,  though  it  may  not  be  successful, 
will  injure  the  railroad  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  hostility  not  only  to  that  road,  but  also  to 
the  whole  system  for  a  time.  We  would  not  have  a  company  reduce  their  rates  so  as 
to  injure  the  stockholders,  or  to  prevent  their  receiving  a  fair  income  upon  their  invest, 
ment;  we  know  of  no  capitalists  who  are  better  entitled  to  liberal  dividends  than  those 
who  invest  in  works  designed  to  facilitate  communication  between  distant  points,  as  they 
make  neighbors  and  friends  of  strangers ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  we  ^ 
advocate  a  system  which  we  believe  has,  in  nine  esses  out  of  ten  where  adopted,  tended 
directly  to  increase  the  receipts  and  dividends ;  and  hence  it  is  we  desire  to  see  the  fare 
reduced  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  city,  on  all  of 
which  roads  the  charges  are  exorbitantly  high  when  compared  with  other  railroads,  and 
the  travel  over  them. 

The  charge  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  $4,  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  f4,  and 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  $2  50,  or  $10  50  for  two  hundred  and  thirty.four  miles, 
is,  in  thete  days,  on  9%i4:h  a  route,  endrely  too  high,  and  mu$t  come  down. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  company  charge  only 
$3  in  the  morning  to  and  from  Philadelphia,  and  that,  by  the  way  of  Newcastle  and 
Frenchtown,  only  $2  is  charged  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  True ;  and  it  is 
because  they  can  afford  to  carry  passengers  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia^  and 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  at  lower  rates  and  do  not^  only  when  obliged  to,  that  we 
complain.  Their  own  interest  would,  as  we  contend,  be  ultimately,  if  not  immediately, 
promoted  by  adopting  lower  rates.    Of  this  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 


SCHENECTADY  AND  TROY  RAILROAD. 

We  have  never  passed  over  a  better  laid  railway-track,  than  that  between  Troy  and 
Schenectady,  connecting  widi  the  line  of  railroads  between  Troy,  Schenectady,  and 
Buffalo.  The  distance,  twenty-one  miles,  is  invariably  run  in  less  than  an  hour,  inclu- 
ding Slops.  The  cars,  of  Troy  make,  are,  we  believe,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  being  spacious,  elegantly  furnished,  and  of  the  most  recent  and  approved 
model,  both  for  safety  and  comfort ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  more  careful  or  efficient  so. 
perintendent  than  C.  L.  Lynda,  E^q. 

The  number  of  passengers  which  passed  over  this  road  in  July  of  the  present  year,  as 
we  learn  from  an  authentic  source,  was  twelve  thousand  two  hundred ;  and  in  August, 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred — showing  an  increase  of  passengers,  in  a  single  month, 
of  six  hundred.  "  All  that  is  wanting  at  present,**  says  the  Troy  Whig,  "  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Troy  and  Greenbush  road,  making  a  continuous  railroad,  without  ferriage, 
from  Buffalo  to  Boston,  Buffalo  to  Bridgeport,  and,  ere  long,  Buffalo  to  New  Haven.*' 
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HBECANTILB  HISCELLANIES. 

LOUISVILLE!  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Ws  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers,  by  request,  the  third  semi-annoal 
report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Mercantile  Library  Aasocia. 
tion,  entire.  It  exhibits  that  institute  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  will,  we  hope, 
encourage  the  ristng  generation  of  American  merchants  at  every  commercial  and  buai. 
neas  point  of  the  Union,  to  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions. 

The  establishment  of  this  association  upon  its  liberal  basis,  was  the  offspring  of  enlighu 
ened  mercantile  munificence,  and  deserves  honorable  pre-eminence  over  every  exam, 
pie  for  the  same  purpose  in  any  city  in  the  Union.  The  just  pride  and  fame  of  our  city 
is  involved  in  its  prosperity,  if  the  means  already  appropriared  to  it  have  not  been  per- 
verted  or  misapplied.  If  the  golden  ore  so  bountifully  bestowed  has  not  been  converted 
into  standard  coin,  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  stamp  of  truth  and  laste,  attractive  to 
every  lover  of  truth  and  learning,  and  worthy  the  approval  and  confidence  of  every  one, 
then  could  hesitation  and  even  indifference  be  justified.  But  the  concurrent  testimonies 
of  the  various  committees  of  learned  and  practical  men,  who  have  from  time  to  time  re. 
ported  upon  the  library ;  the  observations  of  distinguished  visiters,  and  the  judgment  of 
our  discriminating  and  learned  critics  and  divines,  all  confirm  the  declaration  that  the 
selection  and  character  of  the  books  m  the  library,  and  the  periodical  literature  in  the 
new8.room,  entitle  this  institution  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of  every  reflecting 
citizen.  The  library  is  not  designed  for  the  merchant  only ;  it  is  open  to  all  citizens  and 
strangers,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition  in  life ;  and  we  esteem  it  our  duty,  as  it  is 
our  ambition,  to  send  a  clear  stream  of  knowledge  through  every  channel  of  society,  to 
build  up  our  institution  upon  the  basis  of  unchangeable  love — love  of  knowledge,  and 
love  for  the  highest  and  purest  foculiiee  of  our  natures. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  supply  regularly  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  this  and  other  wants,  our  list  of  members  and  sub^^cribers  should 
be  increased.  Not  a  city  in  the  Union,  numbering  the  population  of  Louisville,  but  sus. 
tains  liberally  an  institution  precisely  similar  to  thif),  wiUi  a  library  and  reading.r<K>m, 
lectures,  and  classes  for  general  improvement.  Everywhere,  mercantile  library  a^socia. 
tions  flourish  vigorously,  and  are  productive  of  incalculable  good.  They  meet  the  wants 
of  society,  and  enlist  every  energetic  spirit  in  their  hehalf  from  among  the  clerks  and 
young  merchants.  What  will  be  said  of  us — what  indeed  could  we  say  for  oureelves,  if 
wo  should  permit  this  association  to  falter  even  in  the  fulfihnent  of  that  honorable  des. 
liny  which  we  trust  awaits  it  ? 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  CATAIXWUE. 

At  tlie  period  of  the  last  report  the  library  contained  volumes,.. 2,890 

Added  during  the  year,  by  purchase  chiefly, « ^ 218 

Making  the  present  number  of  volumes, 3,038 

We  rcf(  r  with  confidence  to  the  books  themselves  for  particulars  as  to  the  character 
of  the  selection. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  also,  that  we  direct  your  especial  attention  to  the  catalogue. 
It  is  well  arranged  for  exact  reference,  and  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  success 
and  extent  of  our  labors  in  the  collection  of  a  valuable  library,  for  the  promotion  of  a 
high  standard  of  literary  and  scientific  merit,  and  a  healthful  course  of  general  rending. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  works  of  permanent  value,  and  attractive  in  charac 
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KceiTed  from  the  depnrtmeat  of  state,  public  documents  of  an  interesting  and  important 
kind  in  a  desirable  form. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  six  months  fifty  volumes,  chieiy  standard  works>  have  been 
bound  in  a  substantial  manner.  These  comprise  all  the  books  injured  by  usage,  and 
most  of  them  never  before  bound.  No  books  of  value  have  been  destroyed  or  materially 
ii\)ured,  which  clearly  demonstrates  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  the  readers, 
and  the  regard  paid  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ubrary. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  number  of  members  and  subscribers  was 167 

The  number  at  the  present  time  is ^ ^ ^ 175 

The  Reading  Room  should  commend  itself  to  every  man  of  business  in  the  city. 
The  board  consider  this  department  of  great  importance,  as  is  well  attested  by  the  sum 
expended  on  it.  Daily  papers  of  the  most  approved  character,  from  every  section  of  the 
Union,  are  found  upon  our  table  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.  Periodical  literature 
is  acknowledged  to  possess  at  this  time  remarksbie  merit  and  vigor,  and  to  the  lovers 
of  good  reading,  the  best  magazines  published  in  Bngland  and  the  United  Slates  are 
<^ered  in  profusion.  Thoee  who  visit  the  reading-room  will  cheerfully  attest  its  useful, 
ness,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  and  the  great  cost  of  supplying  daily  papers  from  dis. 
tant  sections,  call  for  more  extended  pitronage  from  our  friend^.  Hunt's  Merchants* 
Magazine  alone,  will  repay  the  merchant  for  a  daily  visit,  and  we  particularly  commend 
it  to  the  members.  The  distinguished  ability  and  taste  of  the  eohtor.  Freeman  Hunt, 
Esq.,  places  this  magazine  at  the  head  of  every  production  of  the  kind  known  to  the 
merchant.    The  reading  room  contains — 

American  and  foreign  newspapers, •. 39 

"  periodicals, 9 

Foreign  "        7 

Whole  number  of  publications,. 45 

Leeturet, — The  late  period  of  oiur  removal  to  this  hall,  and  other  attendant  circum- 
stances,  delayed  the  commencement  of  tlie  course  of  popular  lectures  to  the  12th  day  of 
December.  It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the  association  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  adverse  events,  the  first  course  of  lectures  was  well  encouraged,  and  has  been 
pronounced  as  eminently  instructive  and  entertaining.  The  course  embodied  thirty 
lectures,  which  were  delivered  two  a  week,  as  follows : — 

One  Introductory :  On  the  Philosophy  of  Eloquence,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Humphrey. 

Twenty-one  on  Chemistry,  by  E.  A.  Willard. 

Two  on  Natural  History,  by  J.  B.  Flint,  M.  D. 

One  on  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  history  of  mind,  by  T.  H.  Shreve,  Esq. 

One  on  National  Character,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Haywood. 

One  on  Education  and  Common  Schools,  by  H.  Barnard,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut. 

One  on  Revolution,  by  Prof.  Noble  Butler. 

One  on  Comets  and  Shooting  Stars,  by  President  Harney. 

One  on  Education,  politically  considered,  by  S.  S.  BuckUn. 

Mr.  Willard  received,  as  compensation,  J132  25. 

The  board  earnestly  recommend  a  continuance  of  attention  to  public  lectures,  and 
trust  that  all  Oiture  courses  in  the  hall  will  be  crowned  with  deserved  success.  We 
would  recommend  also  a  strict  adherence  to  the  preference^  already  manifested  for  lee 
tures  of  a  practical  and  scientific  character. 

The  Treamtry. — ^The  board  feel  great  satisfaction  in  announcing,,  on  the  authority  of 
the  treasurer's  report,  herewith  submitted,  that  the  association  is  entirely  free  from  debt, 
and  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $480  15. 

A  balance  of  $655  from  donations  remains  uncollected.  Of  this  sum,  <>450  is  con- 
sidered firood.  and  will  be  naid  in  instalments  of  twenty  per  cent  every  three  months. 
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to  nominate  candidates  for  directors.    You  will,  therefore,  be  untrammelled  in  the  selec^ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

With  ordinary  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  our  afiairs,  the  issue  of  this  experiment  is 
far  from  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  will  continue  to  improve  and  increase,  inspiring  a  love 
of  mentil  culture,  and  scattering  countless  beneiirs  far  and  wide  over  society.  If  oar 
great  enemy,  indolence,  should  be  overcome,  and-  ignorance  contemned,  it  may  prove  a 
great  highway  to  the  sanctuary  of  knowledge,  where  all  may  travel  harmoniously  for 
fame,  for  pleasure,  or  for  profit,  no  one  interfering  with  his  neighbor,  but  each  one 
gathering  that  imperishable  reward  which  will  be  found  a  grateful  refuge  in  adversity, 
and  the  best  provision  in  old  age. 


SHOPS  AT  ST.  THOMAS. 
The  great  trading  street  of  St.  Thomas  extends  in  a  broad  line,  parallel  with  the  wa- 
ter, for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Here,  and  generally  on  the  harbor  side,  lie  what  they 
term  the  fire-proofs — stone  buildings  into  which  you  enter  by  large  iron  case  doors,  not 
unlike,  in  form  and  size,  those  in  the  towers  of  old  churches :  these  admit  you  to  a  sort 
of  superterrene  vault,  where  long  coffin-like  trunks  are  seen  in  niches,  or  piled  to- 
gether  almost  to  the  roof.  Such  edifices,  besides  the  defence  afforded  by  them  against 
an  element  that  rages  here  but  too  frequently,  have  the  further  merit  of  being  cool  and 
airy  from  their  size  and  loftiness.  True,  they  cut  but  a  sorry  figure,  as  well  in  front  as 
in  their  internal  arrangements.  Here  is  none  of  the  display  made  at  the  shop  win. 
dows  on  Ludgate-hill,  nothing  of  agaceries  within  ;  to  the  street  they  present,  when 
closed,  the  aspect  of  so  many  dungeons,  and  open,  make  just  tiie  lugubrious  show  one 
sees  at  an  undertaker's.  Articles  of  sale  are  exhibited  fresh  from  the  packages  in  which 
they  arrive,  to  be  consigned  there  again  if  decl'ned  by  the  customer.  Canton  shawls 
emerge  in  this  way  from  their  figured  cases,  artificial  flowers  bloom  in  plain  deal  boxes, 
and  fine  linen  tempts  you  from  a  hair  trunk.  This,  however,  chiefly  prevails  in  the 
principal  stores ;  those  of  less  note  expose,  at  least,  some  of  their  goods. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BAGGING. 
The  Louisville  Journal  states  that  14,090  tons  of  hemp  were  produced  in  Kentucky 
the  past  year.  From  this  it  required  8,500  tons  to  supply  her  factories,  which  manu. 
factured  6,500,000  yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  balcrope  ;  sufficient  to  rope 
and  cover  1,100,000  bales  of  cotton.  This  leaves  Kentucky  5,500  tons  of  hemp  for 
exportation,  which,  if  properly  water.rotted  and  transported  to  this  city,  would  bring 
1200  per  ton. 

WATERMELON  TRADE  OF  VIRGINIA,  ixc. 
The  Richmond  Compiler  says  it  is  calculated  that,  in  the  height  of  the  watermelon  sea. 
son,  $500  a  day  are  carried  from  Richmond  to  Hanover,  of  this  description  of  fiiiit. 
One  gentleman  informed  the  editor  that  he  received  for  watermelons  sold  in  Richmond 
market,  $800  in  one  year.  This  is  a  small  sura  compared  with  the  amounts  which  are 
received  annually  by  some  of  those  who  grow  watermelons  in  New  Jersey,  and  princi. 
pally  for  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets. 


BANK  CIRCULATION  OF  MAINE. 
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THE  BOOK  TKADB. 

1. — Lettert  from  Neto  York,  By  L.  Maria  Child,  author  of  the  "  Mother's  Book," 
**  Philoihea.*'  etc.  New  York :  Charles  S.  Francis  dc  Co.  Boston :  James  Munroe 
&  Co.     1843. 

This  volume,  issued  firom  the  retirement  in  which  its  fifted  authoress  bas  resided 
among  us,  bears  a  beautiful  testimony  to  her  loving  sympathy  with  our  race,  and  her 
devoted  admiration  of  Nature.  It  is  replete  with  the  sublimest  reflections  on  the  varied 
history  of  man; — his  errors  and  his  goodness,  his  duties  and  his  neglects,  his  capacities 
for  happiness  and  his  endurance  of  misery ;  his  high  and  lofty  aspirations  and  his  dark 
and  gloomy  despair,  are  portrayed  in  its  pages  with  a  graphic  vividness,  such  as  genius 
alone  can  draw  from  real  life.  The  thronged  streets  of  oar  commercial  emporium,  with 
their  palaces  and  wretched  hovels ;  the  proud  and  meek,  affluent  and  destitute,  busy 
and  idle,  which  crowd  each  avenue,  are  grouped  here  in  a  picture  that  will  startle  the 
UBobaerving  paaser  through  the  crowd,  and  6nd  deep  response  in  the  bosom  of  those 
who,  with  a  head  and  bean  like  Mrs.  Child's,  contemplate  the  life  that  is  evolving  itself 
around  ibem.  But  when  we  follow  her  footsteps  beyond  the  precincts  of  our  crowded 
city  into  the  holy  shrine  of  nature — when  we  ramble  with  her  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  girds  our  island  town,  our  hearts  must  be  seared  indeed  by  wealth  or 
toil  if,  from  our  inmost  soul,  we  do  not  respond  to  the  joyous  straina  in  which  she  pomn 
forth  her  ardent  admiration  of  ihe  beauty  and  harmony  of  creation ;  and,  in  reading  her 
descriptions,  we  feel  that  the  deepest  source  of  her  enjoyment  flows  from  the  conscious- 
ness  of  fulfilled  duties  in  the  darker  paths  of  life,  among  the  dreary  abodes  of  that  masa 
of  bnck  and  mortar  which  she  has  left  behind.  Our  space  admits  of  no  extracts,  nor 
does  it  allow  us  a  full  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  work  before  us ;  but  to  alt 
who,  io  the  language  of  its  motto, 

"  Would  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate,  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxloos  crowd," 

we  commend  to  peruse  it  for  themselves,  and  we  are  convinced  that  none  will  turn  from 
its  pages  without  a  higher  view  of  life,  its  duties  and  its  destiny. 

3. — The  Churchman*$  Companion  in  the  Closet ;  or^  a  complete  Manual  of  Private 

Devotion,    Collected  from  the  writings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andrews,  Bishop 

Ken,  Dr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Kettlewell,  Mr.  Spenckes  and   other  eminent  Divines  of  the 

Church  of  England.     With  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spenckes.    Edited  by  Frait- 

cis  G.  Paobt,  M.  a..  Rector  of  Elford,  arA)  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

From  the  sixteenth  London  edition.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  **  Churchman's  Library,**  uniform  in  every  respect  with 

**  Learn  to  Die'*  and  others  that  have  preceded  it.    The  **  Churchman**  will  require  no 

higher  recommendation  of  this  volume  then   that  which   he  will  find  in  the  title  pag« 

above  quoted.    It  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  the  devotional  works  of  the  seventeenth 

century  which  continued  to   be  in  constant  demand  during  ihe  eighteentlL    The  ele. 

gant  style  of  printing  adopted  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  in  all  their  works^  is  worthy  of 

high  praise,  as  it  is  at  once  creditable  to  their  liberality  and  the  public,  who  evidently 

appreciate  their  eflbrts  by  affording  adequate  encouragement  to  their  enterprise. 

Z.^Nina,     By  FaBDERiKA  Bremer,  authoress  of  the  •* Neighboura"  ♦•  the  Home,'*  ete. 
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4.— 2>M<A,  ar  3Monuf  Dream,  By  the  author  of  **  AhtBaeras."    New  York :  Harper 

&  Brothers.   1843. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  an  editor  of  a  political  journal  to  write  a  notice  of  this  little 
work,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  its  author.  The  writer  of  this  has  rea4 
several  editorial  criticisms,  but  they  hare  all  been  so  closely  interwoven  with  political 
jabber,  (and  politics  and  poetry,  of  all  things,  are  certainly  the  most  unsisterly  beings,) 
that  it  was  a  task  to  fimi  any  thing  in  them  but  attempts  at  vulgar  ridicule.  Having  no 
particular  predilection  for  Clajrism,  Van  Burenism  or  Tylerism,  being  in  fact  rather  igno^ 
rant  of  all  that,  we  can  approach  the  author  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  charge  of 
eidier  courting  smiles  or  fearing  frowns.  As  for  the  book  itself,  it  discoven  a  fine  imagi- 
nation, which,  however,  at  times,  carries  the  author  so  far  up  in  the  air,  that  the  music, 
like  that  of  certain  larks,  becomes  barely  audible,  though  onee  in  a  while  a  melodious 
note  reaches  the  ear  and  fills  the  soul  with  ecstacy.  The  black  terror  of  DecM  is  set 
forth  in  ghasdy  shapes.  In  all  places,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  death  will  come.  Now 
Medorus  is  guided  by  the  spirit  into  **star  lit  vales'*  and  **^aded  glens,*'-Haow  the 
spring  and  now  the  summer  airs  fSui  lus  brow — now  the  wintry  blasts  utter  shrill  com- 
plaints acro«  chill  fields  of  garish  snow ;  in  all,  death  alike  reigns,  and  when  he  appean, 
his  chill  breath  and  bony  hand  dispel  all  sweet  fancy*s  dreams.  Still,  when  at  last  death 
has  loosed  the  sympathies  of  life,  from  this  vision  of  despair  shall  rise  loftier  thoughts  of 
love  and  gratitude.    **  What  then,"  Medorus  concludes, 

"  What  then  !•  death  bat  change,  a  pleuliig  change, 
Which  down  the  troubled  stream  of  earth  eoodndi 
To  the  vaat  ocean  of  onceasing  J<  .ya  1 
No  care,  no  aorrow,  no  diaease.  no  pain ; 
No  reatleaa  pillow  of  ill  fated  crime ; 
No  voice  to  tempt,  nor  tyranny  to  bind ; 
A  land  of  aong,  where  thrilllnf  harp-aulngs  rhig ; 
A  land  of  peace,  where  life  poennial  Uooma.** 

It  is  truly  a  poem,  and  worthy  of  a  better  reception  than  party  enmities  hare  felt  dis- 
posed to  give  it.  That  the  author  is  young,  and  has  not  yet  experienced  many  chang. 
ing  scenes  of  sorrow  or  despair  himself,  is  easily  seen  ;  but  we  look  forward  confidendy 
to  the  time  when  many  things  in  his  mind,  now  in  embryo,  will  bud  and  unfold  into  a 
luxurious  bioom.    Success  to  the  book. 

5.—Ditce  Vivere,  Learn  to  Live,  By  Christopher  Sutten,  D.  D.,  Late  Prebend  of 
Westminster.  First  American  Edition.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 
The  Oxford  edition  (of  which  this  is  a  reprint)  of  the  present  work,  was  printed 
from  the  last  edition  in  the  author's  life-time,  1620.  It  was  written  after  **  Discs  Mori,** 
or  "  Learn  to  Die,"  and  before  **  Godly  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  and  it  may 
be  said  to  come  between  them  also  in  respect  to  the  depth  and  seri<lu^ne8s  of  tone  in 
which  it  is  written.  It  forms  one  of  the  series  of  the  **  Churchman's  Library,"  in  course 
of  publication  by  the  Appletons.  As  specimens  of  American  typography  this  Library 
is  unrivalled. 

6. — Polyneeia  ;  or^  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Principal  lelande  in  the  South  Sea, 
including  New  Zealand,    By  the  Right  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.  D.,  and  D.  C.  L. 
New  York  :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 
This  volume  forms  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  number  of  the  Family  Library. 

Its  main  object  is  to  throw  light  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  acmal  con. 

J:.: _r  ,L  -    •_!_ -*  ! •__        _.»,.■_  j. __J    .U^  ^-..  ^r  >^^:.l    lif-,    U« 
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7^^Wtmdering9mtkeSM9amdSkore9ofAfriem,    ByD.FKAiici8BA00ir,M.D.    Parti. 

New  York :  Joeeph  W.  Harrison. 

We  kave  only  had  time  to  glance  at  the  first  part  of  this  new  serial ;  but  we  hare  read 
and  known  enough  of  the  author  to  satisfy  us  that  it  will  afford  the  reader  a  rich  fund  of 
amusement  and  instruction.  It  is  replete  with  incidents  of  deep  and  oAen  thrilling  in. 
terest,  and  is  written  in  a  graceful,  but  nervous  style.  The  descriptions  are  generally 
graphic,  and  the  information  imparted  exhibits  the  author  in  the  light  of  an  acute  ob. 
server,  and  an  accurate  and  faithful  chronicler  of  all  that  met  his  observation  on  the 
^  seas  and  shoree"  of  Africa.  It  is  neatly  printed  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  type,  and  on 
paper  and  in  a  style  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  cheap  literature  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be 
completed  in  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  eight  semi-monthly  parts,  of  sixty-four 
pages  each,  at  twenty.five  cents  per  part.  The  second  number  will  be  published  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  of  October.  It  will,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Bacon,  the  author,  contain 
among  other  things — A  Narrative  of  Three  Months*  Adventures  in  Africa,  at  Cape  Moot, 
serrado— Eariy  Difficulties  with  the  Colonists — Exposures  of  Hypocrisy  and  Fraud — 
Description  of  the  country,  Topographical  and  Geological — Climate,  Soil,  Productions, 
Modes  and  Means  of  Living— Peculiar  Chronic  Diseases,  their  causes,  treatment,  and 
cure— Sketches  of  Character — A  Daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson — Negro  Preaching  and 
Practice— Historical  Criticisms— Notices  and  Corrections  of  the  Life  of  Ashmun,  from 
the  testimony  of  eye-wimesses — Visits  to  the  Different  Settlements — Character  of  Tro. 
pical  Scenery — Colonial  History  and  Statistics,  illustrating  the  scheme  of  African  Col. 
onixation,  its  prospects,  degree  of  success,  and  probable  ultimate  fate. 

8. — The  Dream  of  Dov,  and  otker  Poenu.    By  Jimes  G.  Percival.     New  Haven : 

8.  Babcock.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  series  of  shorter  pieces,  part 
of  which  have  been  published  in  a  fugitive  form,  at  different  intervals,  since  the  publics, 
tion  of  Mr.  Percival*s  last  volume,  more  than  fifteen  years  since.  The  **  Dream  of 
Day,**  the  first  poem  firom  which  the  volume  takes  its  name,  occupies  eighteen  pages, 
and  is  marked  with  all  the  author's  characteristic  genius.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  the 
present  volume  have  been  published  in  a  fugitive  form,  and  many  of  them,  written  at 
different  intervals,  have  never  appeared  in  print.  Great  variety  of  measure  pervadea  the 
present  collection,  (more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  forms  or  modifications  of 
stanza,)  much  of  which,  we  are  informed,  is  borrowed  from  the  verse  of  other  languages, 
particulariy  the  German.  Mr.  Percival  possesses,  what  he  so  correctly  describes  as  the 
requisites  of  a  poet,  viz :  a  full  knowledge  of  the  science  of  versification,  not  only  in  its 
own  peculiar  principles  of  rhythm  and  melody,  but  in  its  relation  to  elocution  and  mu- 
sic ;  a  deep  and  quick  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  in  all  its  varied  faculties,  intellec, 
tual  and  moral — a  clear  and  fuH  perception  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  of 
all  its  various  harmoniea  with  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  He  has,  moreover,  that 
sustained  and  self-collected  state  of  mind  that  gives  him  the  mastery  of  his  own  genius, 
and  at  the  same  time  presents  to  him  the  ideal  as  an  immediate  reality,  not  as  a  remote 
conception.  The  traces  of  genius,  scattered  over  the  pages  of  the  present  volume, 
place  beyond  all  cavil  Mr.  P.*s  claim  to  a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  modem 
times,  and  we  earnestly  hope  he  may  be  induced  ere  long  to  furnish  a  complete  cullec 
tion  of  his  poetical  works  in  one  uniform  edition,  and  thus  give  permanency  to  the  frag, 
mentary  and  scattered  productions  of  his  transcendent  genius. 
9. — Two  Diecoursee  on  Prophecy ;  with  an  Appendix^  in  which  Mr.  Millet* 9  Scheme 
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10.— The  Double  Wiineee  qf  the  Church,  By  the  Re?.  Willuji  ImorahaIi  Kip,  M.  A^ 
author  of  '*  The  Lentient  Fast."  18mo.  pp.  466.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  6l  Co. 
This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  the  Appletons*  **  GhurchmaQ's  Library.**  The 
religious  excitement  of  the  time,  among  the  different  denominations  throughout  our  land, 
embracing,  of  course,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  controversy,  elicited  from  the  author 
the  present  work ;  and  hm  object,  it  appears,  is  to  draw  the  line  between  what  he  con- 
ceives  to  be  the  two  extremes — **  showing  that  the  church  bears  her  double  mtmeet 
against  them  both  ;**  and  he  points  out  "  a  middle  path  as  the  one  of  truth  and  safety.** 
His  views  are  conservative — being  guided,  as  he  assures  the  reader,  in  all  cases  by  the 
principle  laid  down  by  TertuUian,  that  "  whatever  is  first,  is  true— whatever  is  more  re- 
cent, is  spurious.**  The  volume  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  under  the  following  general 
propositions : — 1.  Introductory — Necessity  for  knowing  the  reasons  why  we  are  Church- 
men. 2.  Episcopacy  proved  from  Scripture.  3.  Episcopacy  proved  from  History.  4. 
Antiquity  of  Forms  of  Prayer.  5.  History  of  our  Litany.  6.  The  Church*8  View  of 
Baptism.  7.  The  Moral  Training  of  the  Church.  8.  Popular  Objections  against  the 
Church.    9.  The  Church  in  all  ages  the  Keeper  of  the  Truth.    10.  Catholic  Churchman. 

11. — Memoire  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Williame,  Mueionary  to  Polynesia.  By 
Ebenezer  Prout,  of  Halsied.  First  American  Edition.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 
The  present  volume  furnishes  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  devoted  missionaries  of  modern  times.  Throughout  the  work,  it  ap. 
pears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  writer,  not  only  to  trace  the  history  of  an  individual, 
but  to  show  the  importance  and  glory  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  governed,  in 
his  labors  among  a  race  of  men,  having  as  it  were,  **  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world.**  Those  who  have  read  the  "  Missionary  Enterprises**  of  the  lamented  Wil. 
liams,  will  not  forego  the  pleasure  this  work  cannot  fail  of  affording  them,  conuining  as 
it  does  a  mass  of  new  and  deeply  interesting  matter.  The  volume  is  replete  with  in- 
formation  at  once  interesting  to  the  Christian  and  the  student,  who  would  **  meekly 
learn  and  digest**  the  philosophy  of  modern  missions.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  monuments  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Rarotonga,  the  region  of  his  labors,  and  the  scene  of  his  tragic  death. 
12.— TAc  Twin  Brothers.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1843. 

We  have  not  read  this  tale,  but  we  are  informed  by  one  who  has,  that  it  possesses 
more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  merit.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  its  being  sent  to  the  publish- 
ers without  the  author's  name,  and  adopted  by  them  after  a  careful  and  critical  reading, 
solely  on  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  entirely  unaided  by  the  usual  qualification  of  establish- 
ed reputation,  would  seem  a  sufficient  recommendation  in  its  favor.  It  has,  moreover, 
thus  far  received  the  consenting  praise  of  the  newspaper  press,  which  is  some  indica- 
tion, at  least,  of  its  excellence. 

IZ.—Alhalla,  or  the  Lord  of  Talladega.  A  Tale  of  the  Creek  War.  With  some 
selected  Miscellanies,  chiefly  of  early  dale.  By  Henry  Rowe  Colcroft.  New  York 
and  Lindon  :  Wiley  dc  Putnam.    1842. 

The  scope  for  the  pen  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist,  in  illustrating  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  is  at  once  rich  and  ample.  The  interest  thrown 
around  the  red  race  will  be  found  to  assume  a  higher  and  more  imaginative  cast,  con- 
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Aet.  I^THE  book  trade  op  GERMANY » 

Thb  book  trade,  when  carried  on,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind,  is  certainly  the  most  noble  and  most 
beneficial  of  all  branches  of  commerce.  The  height  at  which  it  stands 
at  the  present  time,  has  only  been  reached  by  degrees.  The  object  of  the 
following  statements  is  to  show  its  development,  progress,  and  successive 
changes.  The  history  of  the  book  trade  may  be  divided  into  three  differ- 
ent periods : — 

1.  From  the  earliest  records  of  a  trade  in  manuscripts  to  the  invention 
of  the  printing-press,  or  from  B.  C.  1040  to  A.  D.  1440. 

2.  From  the  invention  of  the  printing-press,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Frankfort  and  Leipzic  book-fairs,  (1440-1545,)  to  the  first  German 
bookseUers'  association,  (1765.) 

3.  From  the  formation  of  the  first  booksellers'  association,  (1765,)  to 
the  foundation  and  erection  of  the  German  booksellers'  exchange  at  Leip- 
zic, (1836,)  and  the  mater  development  of  the  book  trade. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  traces  of  the  existence 
and  circulation  of  books — that  is,  manuscripts — among  the  Hebrews  in 
the  time  of  David ;  but  it  remains  doubtfiil  whether  the  copyists  of  the 
laws  and  genealogies  of  the  Jewish  people,  (who  were  chiefly  priests,) 
also  made  copies,^  sale. 

Among  the  Greeks^  we  find  that  the  copjrists  of  manuscripts  made  it 
their  business  not  only  to  sell  copies,  but  also  to  keep  particular  writers 
for  the  purpose  of  copying.  Diogenes  of  Laertes  mentions  that  there 
were,  at  Athens,  public  shops,  in  which  manuscripts  were  sold.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  general  custom  among  the  learned  to  meet  in  these 
shops,  in  order  to  hear  the  reading  of  manuscripts,  (probably  for  a  remu- 
neration,) or  to  hold  lectures  on  new  manuscripts.     Hermodorus,  a  dis- 

*  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  Book  Trade,  from  the  Earliest  Records 
to  the  year  1840,  with  particular  reference  to  Germany.  By  M.  HiimT  BfsmnieBS,  For- 
eign  Member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
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ciple  of  Plato,  is  said  to  have  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Plato's 
works,  but  without  the  consent  of  that  philosopher,  and  to  have  extended 
their  sale  as  far  as  Sicily. 

In  Alexandria,  then  a  central  point  for  men  of  letters,  and  a  seat  of 
learning,  the  trade  in  manuscripts  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
since  there  was  a  particular  market  established  there  for  the  sale  of 
manuscripts,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Greeks.  That  trade,  how- 
ever, soon  sunk  to  a  mere  manu&cturing  business.  A  great  number  of 
manuscripts  were  only  copied  for  sale— -that  is,  hastily,  wiUiout  comparing 
them  with  the  original ;  and  even  intentional  additions  were  made  in  them, 
of  which  Strabo  complains. 

Of  the  mercantile  literary  intercourse  of  the  Romans,  we  have  more 
ample  and  accurate  information.  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  Romans 
of  distinction  had  copies  made  by  their  slaves,  or  by  fireedmen,  of  all  works 
which  they  wished  to  possess. 

These  copyists  were  called  librarHy  or  bibliopoUB,  which  name  was  n£* 
terwards  only  bestowed  on  the  sellers  of  manuscripts.  The  bibliopolsB 
are  first  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  by  several  contem* 
porary  writers.  They  belonged,  probably,  to  the  fi'eed  class  of  people, 
who  had  before  solely  attended  to  the  copying  business. 

Cicero,  Horace,  Martial,  Catullus,  &c.,  state  the  following  persons  as 
bibliopolse  :-*The  "  speculative"  Tryphon,  the  "  prudent"  Atrectus,  the 
^  freedman,"  Tul.  Lucensis,  the  brothers  Sosius,  Q.  PoUius  Valerianus, 
Decius,  Ulpius,  Ac.  They  took  particular  care  to  have  the  copies  of 
manuscripts  carefully  compared  and  examined — a  task  which  was  often 
done  by  the  authors  themselves.  Yet  at  Rome,  also,  cheating  took  place 
with  celebrated  names,  as  we  are  informed  by  Galenus.  The  shops  of 
the  bibliopolae  were  in  public  places,  or  frequented  streets ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  vicinity  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  the  Forum,  Palladium, 
the  Sigilarii,  the  Argilletum,  and  principally  in  the  Via  Sandalinaria,  as 
stated  by  Gellius.  Here,  as  at  Athens,  the  learned  often  met  for  discus- 
sion  and  lectures.  Advertisements  of  new  works  were  stuck  up  at  the 
entrahce,  or  upon  the  pillars  in  the  interior.  It  appears,  also,  that  certain 
sums  of  money  were  sometimes  paid  to  the  authors,  and  that  several 
works  were  the  exclusive  property  of  some  bibliopoles.  Those  public 
sellers  of  manuscripts  were  not  only  to  be  met  with  in  Rome,  but  also  in 
provincial  towns ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  though  it  is  not  recorded, 
that  there  were  also  many  of  them  at  Constantinople,*  where  Uteratmre 
and  the  arts  were  much  cultivated. 

The  Arabs  were  famous  for  their  learning ;  and  it  was  particularly  at 
the  time  of  the  Khalifs  Haroun  al  Raschid  and  Mamoun,  (at  Baffdad,)that 
men  of  letters  were  cherished  and  favored,  without  distinction  of  religious 
confession.  These  enlightened  princes  caused  many  Hebrew,  Syrian, 
and  Greek  manuscripts,  to  be  translated  into  Arab ;  and  the  costly  collec- 
tions of  manuscripts  found  in  later  years  at  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Fez,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial  in  Spain,  show  that  great  ac- 
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After  the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  sciences  took  refiige  in  the  rap- 
idly increasing  monasteries,  where  many  of  the  monks  were  constant!/ 
occupied  in  copying  manuscripts,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Taluable 
libraries.  But  the  freedom  of  intercourse  was  wanting,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  twelfth  century  that  science  again  ventured  to  leave  the  cloister- 
walls.  With  the  rise  of  the  University  of  Paris,  an  increase  of  sellers  of 
manuscripts,  particularly  on  theological  subjects,  soon  became  visible  in 
that  city.  Pierre  de  Blois  mentions  a  *'  pubiicus  mango  librorum ;"  and, 
in  the  year  1259,  special  regulations  were  imposed  by  the  University  <m 
these  public  sellers,  called  ^^  librarii,  id.  stationarii,"  respecting  the  sale 
and  lending  (or  letting-out)  of  manuscripts.  New  and  more  severe  laws 
were  published  in  1323,  from  which  we  learn  that  by  the  name  of  '*  sta- 
tionarii"  were  chiefly  meant  the  booksellers,  (manuscript-sellers,)  and  by 
that  of  "  librarii,"  only  book-brokers. 

Those  laws  were  sworn  to  by  twenty.nine  booksellers  and  brokers* 
among  whom  were  two  women.  At  the  University  of  Bologna,  also,  sim- 
ilar laws,  bearing  the  dates  of  1259  and  1289,  are  on  record ;  and  the 
same  existed  at  Vienna,  and  probably  at  Salerno,  Padua,  Salamanca,  &c«, 
though  they  are  not  recorded. 

Not  only  at  the  universities,  however,  but  in  other  towns,  likewise,  the 
sale  and  letting-out  of  manuscripts  were  carried  on  extensively,  till  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  trade  by  an  invention  which  enabled  two  men  to  produce, 
in  one  day,  more  copies  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  writers  could  have 
done  in  the  same  time.  We  mean  tl^  printing-press^  which  has  so  emi- 
nently contributed  to  raise  Europe  to  that  high  station  which  gives  her  the 
ascendancy  over  all  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  art  of  printing  seems  to  have  been  exercised  in  China  and  Japan 
long  before  the  time  of  Gutenberg.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of  their  emperor  Wu-Wang,  B.  C. 
1100 ;  but,  if  it  be  so,  it  has  never  reached  a  great  development,  since  it 
still  continues  there  in  its  primitive  imperfection.  It  may  be  that  it  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  way  of  Venice,  and  that  Gutenberg  acquired  the 
secret,  in  some  way  or  other,  during  his  travels  and  his  long  absence  fron 
Mayence ;  but,  as  long  as  the  Act  is  not  proved,  he  must,  in  Europe,  be 
considered  as  the  sole  inventor. 

Neither  haa  it  been  proved  that  Laurence  Jansxoon,  (Koster,)  of  Haar- 
lem^  introduced  that  art  into  Haariem  in  the  year  1430,  and  consequently 
before  the  time  of  Gutenberg.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  of  several  in- 
vestigations on  the  subject  is  wholly  in  favour  of  Gutenberg.* 

John  Gutenberg'sf  great  invention,  which  he  seems  to  have  first  applied 
at  Strasburg,  between  the  years  1436  and  1442,  but  which  he  more  ex- 
tensively developed  a  few  years  later  in  his  native  town,  (Mayence,)  ia 
partnership  with  John  Fust,  (Faust,)  a  man  of  fortune,  who  advanced  the 
necessary  capital  for  the  printing  establishment,  could  not  fail  to  be  hailed 
with  welcome  by  all  enlightened  men  in  Europe.     The  Chronicle  of  Co- 
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generallj  adopted  at  the  jrear  in  which  the  first  book  wa«  printed  hj  Gut- 
enberg, although  the  woHl  itself  ii  without  any  date. 

Bo^  printing  wat  at  first  executed  by  means  of  wood  tables,  (made  of 
hard  box-wood,  or  pear-tree-wood,)  in  which  the  alphabet  was  cut  out ; 
but  Gutenberg  himself  soon  diflcovered  the  tediousness  and  imperfection 
of  that  mode  of  proceeding,  and,  bj  dividing  the  alphabet,  took  the  sin- 
ffle  letters  out,  and  used  them  separately,  supplying  the  decayed  letters, 
fitMn  time  to  time,  by  new  blocks.*  The  cutting  out  of  each  letter  being, 
howcTer,  still  attended  with  great  loss  of  time,  Gutenberg  made  forms  of 
lead,  into  which  he  poured  some  hot  metal,  which  were  thus  moulded 
into  letters ;  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  (bom  at  Gemsheim,  on  the  Rhine,  who 
was  at  that  time  caligraph  at  the  Academy  of  Paris,  for  painting  the  cap- 
ital letters  in  manuscripts,)  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Gutenberg  and 
Fust,  and  married  Fust's  daughter,  invented  a  steel  stamp,  with  which  be 
stamped  the  forms  in  copper  tables,  and  into  these  forms,  so  cut  out,  he 
poured  the  liquid  metal,  and  formed  the  metal  letters. 

In  the  rear  1452,  Gutenberg  and  Fust  began  their  great  enterprise  off 
printing  the  Bible  (in  Latin)  with  such  letters ;  and,  af^er  three  yean' 
laborious  exertion,  they  finished  it  in  splendid  style.  After  that,  some 
disputes  arose  between  the  partners,  and  they  separated.  Gutenberg  pub- 
lished, in  1457,  an  astrological. medical  calendar,  with  the  date  upon  it ; 
and  Fust  and  Schoefier  continued  the  printing  of  bibles.  Fust  went  sev. 
eral  times  to  Paris  to  sell  his  bibles,  and  made  a  good  business  of  it ;  but 
was  at  length  persecuted  by  the  monks  and  manuscript-sellers,  and  in  1406 
died  suddenly  in  Paris,  which  induced  the  monks  to  ^read  the  report  that 
the  Evil  One  had  taken  him  off. 

The  inventors  at  first  kept  their  art  a  secret;  but,  in  the  year  1462, 
when  Mayence  was  taken  by  storm,  and  half  burnt  by  Addphus  of  Nas- 
sau, many  of  the  printers'  assistants  fled ;  and  the  art  of  printing  soon 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  subsequently  to  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  England,  &c. 

In  the  year  1580,  there  were  already  about  two  hundred  printing- 
presses  in  Europe.  The  first  introduction  of  this  invention  into  Italy  was 
at  Subbiaco,  in  1465;  into  Paris,  in  1469;  into  England,  (Westminster.) 
in  1474 ;  into  Spain,  (Barcelona,)  in  1475  ;  into  Abyssinia,  in  1521 ;  into 
Mexico,  in  1550 ;  into  the  East  IncKes,  (Goa,)  in  1577  ;  into  Peru,  (Lima,) 
in  1586  ;  into  North  America,  (Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,)  in 
1640,  ^.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  works  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
school-books,  were  most  in  demand  at  this  epoch. 

One  of  the  most  active  printers  and  booksellers  of  this  period  was  Ant. 
Kober,  at  Nuremberg,  (1478-1513,)  who  had  twenty-four  presses,  and 
neariy  one  hundred  workmen  in  his  employ,  and  kepi  open  shops  at 
Frankfort,  Leipzic,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice,  all  conducted  with  the  great- 
est regularity  and  order.  He  had  on  sale  not  only  works  of  his  own  pub- 
lication, but  also  works  of  other  publishers.  At  Uhn  and  Basle,  there 
were  likewise  several  booksellers  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade.  The 
many  pilgrimages  (Wallfahrten)  to  holy  places  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
(which  were  then  as  much  frequented  as  the  sacred  shrines  in  India,  and 

*  A  Dumber  of /ae  nmilia  of  the  earliest  prints  ore  about  to  be  published  by  Dr. 
Faikenstein,  under  the  title  of  "  Entstehung  und  Auebildung  der  BuchdruckerkuDst^** 
(Discovery  uad  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Book^Printing.)  Leipzic,  printed  for  B.  G. 
Tsobner. 
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«re  so  ttill  in  some  Roomuii  Catholic  countriet,)  ofiered  tkem  good  op|KMr. 
tunities  for  disposing  of  their  books,  particulaiij  of  those  having  a  religious 
tendency,  which  were  then  printed  on  cheap  linen  paper,  instead  of  the 
expensive  parchment  formerly  in  use.  But  it  was  chiefly  at  Frankibrt- 
on-Maine,  where  so  many  strangers  and  merchants  assembled  at  the  time 
of  the  fair,  that  the  book  trade  flourished.  Ant.  Kober,  of  Nuremberg, 
Christ.  Plantin,  of  Antwerp,  and  Stephanus,  (Etienne,)  of  Paris,  are  re- 
corded as  booksellers  visiting  the  Frankfort  fhir,  as  early  as  the  year  1478. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  principal  booksellers 
came  from  Basle,  in  Switzerland.  One  of  them,  Christ.  Froschauer, 
wrote  to  Ulrich  Zwingli,  in  1526,  informing  him  of  the  rapid  and  profit, 
able  sale  of  his  books  at  Frankfort,  to  persons  who  had  sent  for  them  from 
all  parts.  In  1549,  Operin,  of  Basle,  publisher  of  the  classics,  visited 
Frankfort,  and  made  a  profitable  speculation.  At  this  period  appeared 
Luther,  the  great  champion  of  the  Protestant  world,  protesting  loudly 
and  openly,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  against  the  many  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  the  great  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, while  it  derived  great  assistance  from  the  printing-press,  repaid  this 
benefit  by  contributing  largely  to  its  development  and  extension.  Sax- 
ony,  with  its  enlightened  universities,  (Wittenberg  and  Leipzic,)  now  be- 
came the  seat  and  central  point  of  free  theological  discussion  and  intesti- 
Eition,  and  the  booksellers  soon  found  it  worth  their  while  to  visit  also  the 
eipzic  fiiir.  Besides,  the  literary  intercourse  in  that  country  was  free 
and  unfettered ;  whilst  at  Frankfort  it  had  to  contend,  in  later  years,  with 
aeveral  difficulties,  arising  fi*om  the  peculiar  situi^ion  of  a  smallef*  state, 
and  the  restrictions  and  vexations  of  an  Imperial  Board  of  Control,  (Kaiser- 
liphe  BUcher  Commission,)  establiidied  by  the  German  emperor,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Archbbhop  Berthold,  of  Mayence, 
had  previously  (in  1466)  established  a  similar  censorship  in  his  dominions. 
The  chief  object  of  that  Board  was  to  watch  and  visit  the  book-shops» 
which  in  Frankfort  were  all  situated  in  one  street,  still  called  the  Buch- 
gasse,  seizing  forbidden  books,  claiming  4he  seven  privilege  copies,  and, 
in  fitct,  exercising  the  power  of  a  most  troublesome  police,  against  which 
the  booksellers  oflen  remonstrated,  but  without  success.  At  length  the 
{Mincipal  part  of  the  book  trade  withdrew  to  Leipzicw  The  last  visit  of 
any  Saxon  bookselling  house  of  renown  to  Frankfort,  was  miide  by  the 
Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung,  in  the  year  1764. 

The  first  accurate  information  respecting  the  Leipzic  book  fair  begins 
with  the  year  1545,  when  the  booksellers  ^eiger  and  Boskopf^  of  Nurem- 
berg, visited  the  fair.  In  1556,  Clement,  of  Paris,  and  in  1560,  Pietro 
Valgiisi,  of  Venice,  resorted  thither. 

In  1589,  the  number  of  new  worka  brought  to  the  fiur  was  three  hun*> 
dred  and  sixty-two ;  of  which  two  hundred  were  upon  theological  subjects, 
forty-eight  on  jurisprudence,  and  forty.five  on  philosophy  and  philology^ 
Of  the  whole  number,  two  hundbred   and  forty-wix,  or  68  per  cent,  were 
written  in  the  Latin  language. 

In  1616,  the  number  of  new  i^orks  was  exactly  doubled.     Of  the  wbole 
number,  (seven  hundred  and  thirty-one,)  three  hundred  and  sixty-xiine 
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In  1616,  there  weve  fourteen  printers  and  booksellers  residing  in  Leip« 
zic.  The  chief  publishers  there,  were — Jac.  Apel,  Joh.  Boemer,  Elias 
Rehfeld,  Joh.  Ejering,  Christ.  Ellinger,  Henning  Grosse,  jun.,  Grosse, 
sen.,  Abr.  Lamberg,  Casp.  Klosemann,  Barth.  Voigt,  and  John  Perfert, 
who  brought  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Easter  fair,  in  1616,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  new  works,  which  they  had  published  at  Leipzic.  The  number 
of  publishers,  of  some  consideration,  in  other  German  towns,  in  1616,  is 
stated  as  follows  : — ^In  Frankfort-on-Maine,  8 ;  Nuremberg,  7  ;  Jena,  4 ; 
Ulm  and  Hamburg,  each,  8 ;  Wittenberg,  Strasburg,*  Gotha,  Cologne, 
and  Breslau,  each,  2 ;  Lubeck,  Goslar,  Rostock,  and  Luneburg,  each,  1. 

The  number  of  publishers  from  abroad  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Leipzic 
catalogue,  but  the  number  of  their  publications  is  given,  viz : — From 
Venice,  57  new  works  ;  from  Filince,  47,  (including  Lyons,  with  13 ;) 
from  Holland,  38 ;  from  Switzerland,  22 :  from  England,  4.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  thirty  years'  war  checked  the  book  trade  of  Leipzic,  and  of  all 
Germany.  After  that  most  calamitous  war,  the  trade  in  books  between 
Leipzic  and  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  including  Italy, 
(Venice,)  almost  ceased^  and  with  France  it  greatly  diminished.  On  the 
othei'  hand,  a  new  extension  took  place  with  Protestant  countries,  par- 
ticularly with  Holland,  (Leyden  and  Amsterdam,)  and  the  interior  of 
Germany. 

This  is  exhibited  in  a  marked  manner  by  a  comparison  of  the  year  1616 
with  1716,  after  an  interval  of  a  century.  The  number  in  the  latter  year 
was  only  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the- 
ological works  advocating  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  which  had  dwindled 
firom  one  hundr^  and  thirty-five  to  one.  Protestant  theological  works,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  maintained  their  ft>rmer  number.  At  this  period,  the 
proportion  Of  Latin  works  had  very  much  diminished— out  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  only  one  himdred  and  fifty-seven,  or  28  instead  of  66  per 
cent,  were  written  in  that  language.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  at  the 
three  periods  mentioned,  not  a  single  work  on  philosophy  or  philology, 
written  in  the  German  language,  is  enumerated.  Latin  alone  was  med 
in  treating  of  those  subjects.  At  the  next  period,  which  will  presently  be 
noticed,  such  works  in  German  are  very  numerous. 

A  partner  of  the  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung  at  Leipzic,  Phil.  Eras- 
mus Reich,  gave,  in  1765,  the  first  impulse  to  the  German  Booksellers' 
Association,  (Deutschen  Buchhandler  Verein.) 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  that  association  were  drawn  up  in  the 
same  year,  and  signed  by  fifty-nine  booksellers.  A  secretary  was  elected 
annually,  and  their  meetings  were  held  at  the  ''  Quandt's  Hof,"  in  Leipzic. 
Its  chief  object  was  directed  against  all  counterfeit  works,  (NachdrUck,) 
and  particularly  against  an  Austrian  bookseller  at  Vienna,  of  the  name  of 
J.  Thom.  Edler  von  Trattner,  who  carried  on  the  counterfeit  business 
openly  and  extensively. 

After  the  death  of  Reich,  in  December,  1787,  a  temporaij  stop  took 
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1797,  in  the  Pttuliner  Bof|  (Paulinum,)  for  all  other  booksellers  from  Ger^ 
many,  and  from  abroad. 

How  far  the  establishment  of  this  association  contributed  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  book  trade  of  Leipzic  at  this  period,  and  to  what  extent 
thai  increase  was  owing  to  the  general  development  of  knowledge  in 
Germany,  and  a  greater  thirst  for  literary  and  scientific  acquirements, 
cannot  be  separately  distinjzuished ;  but  in  1789,  after  an  interval  of  sixty. 
three  years,  the  number  of  new  publications  brought  to  the  Leipzic  fiur 
had  nearly  quadrupled,  having  risen  from  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  and,  compared  with  1616,  it  had 
trebled.  Theological  works  continued  to  be  very  numerous,  although 
their  proportion,  from  the  greater  increase  of  other  publications,  was  di« 
minished.  The  proportion  of  Latin  works  had  fallen  o%  from  the  same 
cause,  to  9  per  cent ;  their  actual  number  had  increased  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.seven  to  one  hundred  and  ninety -three.  In  this  year,  Ger- 
man works  on  philosophy  and  philoloey  are  first  mentioned.  Several 
other  classes  of  publications,  also,  which  were  not  brought  to  the  fair,  or 
were  not  distinguished,  in  1716,  are  noticed  in  this  year«  They  consist 
of  books  on  mathematics,  natural  history  and  agriculture,  German  poems» 
novels,  and  theatrical  publications,  works  on  education,  and  critical 
journals.  ^ 

In  this  year,  the  following  towns  produced  the  greatest  number  of  the 
new  works  noticed  in  the  Leipzic  catalogue  : — 

^ 865  I  Breriau, 48 

361  SiTMburg, « « 41 

101  Dresden , 36 

100  Hanover, 36 

61  Erlangen, 35 

56  Branawiek, 3^1 

56  Goiha, 99 

55  Tubingen, « 27 

50  Jena, 24 


Leipaic* 

Berlin, 

Vienna, 

Frankfort, ... 

Halle, 

Oottingeo, .. 
Hamburg,  ... 
Nuremberg,. 
Augsburg,... 


and  <^  foreign  coantrie»— 

Switzerland,  (Basle,  Zurich,  Berne,  St.  GaU,  Wii>tertbur,) 91 

France,  (Paris,  Lyons,  Strasbnrg,) '. 52 

Damaark,  (Copenhagen,  FieYiabarg,) 45 

Poland,  (Warsaw,) 19      • 

Hungary,  (Preabuig,  Fa«h,) , *.« 19 

Liefland,  (Riga,) «.. 9 

Holland,  (Amsterdam,  Leyden,) 9 

Italy,  (Turin,  Pavia.) 6 

Bnglaod,  (London,) 9 

In  1778,  the  number  of  sellers  of  books,  prints,  and  music,  in  German/, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  in  connexion  with  Leipzic,  is|tated  to  have 
been  two  hundred  and  eightj4wo.  In  1795,  it  had  increased  to^  three 
hundred  and  thirty^wo  \  and  in  1822  it  was  five  hundred  and  sixtj^ix. 

We  maj  insert  here  a  classified  list  of  the  new  works  brought  to  Laip- 
sic  in  1780,  and  in  the  years  previously  noticed,  which  has  been  extracted 
firom  the  fair  catalogue,  and  published  in  Koehler^s  ''  Beitrttge.  zur  Ergttn- 
zung  der  Deutschen  Literatur,"  (Contributions  to  a  complete  Expositiott 
of  German  Literature,)  vol.  i.,  p.  234. 
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DiscBipnoH  OP  Wous.  1589.   1616.  1716.   1789. 

Theology,  Larin,  Protestant, 44        72        51        23 

■       German,      **       

Latin,  Roman  Catholic,.. 

— —  German,      •*       

Jurisprudence,  Latin, 

German,. 


Physics  and  Medicine,  Latin, 

— — ^— —  German, «. 

History,  Geography,  and  Politics,  Latin, 

German, 

Philosophy  and  Philology,  Latin...... 

■  German, 

Mathematics, 

Natural  History,  Agriculture,  &c., 

Poems,  Latin, 

-German,.. 


Navels  and  Theatrical  Works, 

Ekiucation, 

Critical  Journals, 

Works  on  Arts,  and  Miscellanies,.. 


76 

162 

192 

251 

65 

117 

1 

14 

15 

18 

74 

45 

63 

23 

32 

3 

4 

10 

127 

17 

33 

16 

66 

2 

7 

42 

142 

18 

47 

22 

17 

7 

31 

72 

301 

45 

99 

41 

40 

... 

•" 

... 

155 

57 

131 

12 

30 

3 

2 
35 

... 

... 

... 

276 

... 

... 

... 

69 

,  , 

, 

136 

13 

48 

€^ 

168 

Total, .^...      362      731      558  2,115 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuij^  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, the  French  intrusion,  and  the  oppressive  system  of  £e  new  Impe- 
rial  French  government,  spread  over  Germany,  checking  all  6reedom  of 
literary  intercourse.  A  respectable  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  (J.  Phil. 
Piilm,)  was  shot  on  the  26th  August,  1806,  by  order  of  Napoleon,  merely 
for  having  forwarded  a  political  pamphlet  directed  against  the  despotism  of 
the  French.  After  the  down&U  of  Napoleon,  the  German  press  soon 
recovered  from  its  forced '  lethargy,  and  has  since  produced  works  which 
will  always  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  nations. 

At  the  Easter  fair  of  1825,  the  German  booksellers'  corporation  was, 
by  the  exertions  of  Fred.  Campe,  of  Nuremberg,  of  Horvath,  and  others, 
united  into  on^  public  body,  under  the  name  of  ^  Boersenverein  der 
Deutschen  Buchhandler,"  (Exchange  Union  of  the  German  Booksellers*) 
Campe  drew  up  their  regulations,  which  were  revised  in  1891,  and  at  the 
anniversary  meeting,  in  1838,  published  as  the  ''  Statuien  fttr  den  Boersen- 
Terein  vom  14  Ma6rz,  1838,"  (Statutes  of  the  Exchange  Union,  14th 
March,  1838.) 

The  number  of  its  members  was  409  in  1882,  and  611  in  1839,  an 
increase  of  one-half^  The  number  in  each  of  the  intermediate  years  was 
as  follows : — 


1833,... .« 432 

1834 .,...       454 

1835, 504 


1836, „ 570 

1837, 606 

1838, 607 


On  the  26^1  October,  1834,  the  first  stone  was  laid  at  Leipzic  of  the 
new  exchange  building  for  booksellers.  (Deutsche  Buchhandler  Boerse^) 
which  was  opened  in  April,  1836.  Each  member  pays  two  dollars  an- 
nually, and  five  dollars  upon  admission.  Before  he  is  received,  he  must 
prove  his  establishment  as  a  bookseller  by  a  printed  circular,  signed  by 
himself  and  the  authorities  of  his  town,  and  must  send  to  the  secretary  a 
written  obligation  to  adhere  to  the  regulations  of  the  society,  not  to  med. 
die  with  counterfeits,  and,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  to  submit  to  arbitrators 
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■iuned  by  the  commktee.  They  have  a  printed  jounud  of  their  own, 
^  Boersenblatt  f iir  den  Deutschen  Buchhandel,"  published,  from  the  Ist 
January,  1834,  weekly;  from  the  Ist  January,  1837,  twice  a  week;  and 
during  the  Easter  &ir,  daily ;  containing  all  government  publicatidns  re* 
speoling  the  book  trade  in  Germany  and  abroad,  many  statistical  accounts, 
advertisements  of  new  works,  of  old  works  wanted,  dec. 

T^e  first  printed  catalogue  of  all  the  books  brought  to  the  Frankfort 
fiur,  appeared  at  that  town  in  the  year  1564,.publish^  by  Geo.  Wilier,  of 
Augsburg.  That  catalogue  was  continued  tHl  1597^  when  it  was  followed 
by  a  general  Fair  catalogue,  '^  Allgemeines  MessVerzeichniss  aller  BUcher, 
so  zu  Fraiikfurt  am  Main  verkauft  wotden,"  (General  Catalogue  of  all  the 
books  which  were  sold  at  the  &xt  at  Frankfort-on-Maine,)  published  by 
Peter  Krop^  up  to  1604. 

.  '  At  Leipzic,  a  similar  catalogue  was  printed  in  1598,  to  which  a  special 
privilege  was  granted  in  1*600.  From  that  time,  it  has  appeared  amiu* 
ally ;  and  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  has  been  edited 
by  one  house,  (Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung.)  It  is  published  in  two 
parts.  The  first  part  appears  at  Easter,  and  the  second  part  in  autumn, 
under  the  following  title  : — **  Allgemeines  Verzeichniss  der  BUcher, 
welche  von  Michaelis  1839  bis  Ostem  1840,  neu  gedruckt  oder  neu 
au%e)egt  worden  sind,  mit  Angabe  der  Verleger,  Bogenzahl,  und  Preise, 
nebst  einem  Anhang  von  Schriflen  die  kUnflig  erscheinen  sdlen,"  (Gen- 
eral Catalogue  of  the  books  which  have  been  printed  or  reprinted  from 
Michaehnas,  1839,  to  Easter,  1840,  with  the  names  of  the  publishers,  the 
number  of  sheets,  and  the  prices ;  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
a  list  of  the  works  which  are  about  to  appear.)  "  Leipzic,  in  der  Weid- 
mannschen  Buchhandlung." 

^  This  catalogue  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  publishers,  and  of 
the  new  works  published  by  them,  with  the  number  of  sheets,  and  the 
shop  prices— also,  an  alphabetical  register  of  the  names  of  the  authors, 
and  a  separate  list  of  all  new  novels,  and  of  new  works  printed  abroad, 
(foreign  literatui:e.) 

Another  and  more  correct  catalogue  is  that  of  Hinrichs,  which  also, 
since  1797,  has  appeared  twice  a  year,  (at  the  Easter  fair,  and  at  the  au- 
tumn,  or  Michaelmas  &ir,)  and  contains  only  the  books  that  have  really 
appeared,  (excluding  those  merely  advertised,  which  are  inserted  in  the 
Weidmannsche  catalogue,)  though  in  Hinrichs's,  also,  the  same  works  are 
sometimes  inserted  under  two  or  three  different  titles.  The  Hinrichssche 
catalogue  appears  under  the  foUoveing  title  : — ^*'  Verzeichniss  der  BUcher 
und  Landkarten,  welche  vom  Jan.  bis  Juni,  1839,  (und  vom  Juli  bis  Decbr. 
1839,)  neu  erschienen  oder  neu  aufgelegt  worden  sind,  mit  Angabe  der 
Bogenzahl,  der  Verleger,  der  Preise,  &:c.,  literarischen  Nachweisungen 
und  einer  wissenschafllichen  Ubersicht,  Leipzic,  82te  und  83te  Fortset- 
zung,  1839,"  (Catalogue  of  the  books  and  maps  which  have  appeared  or 
been  reprinted  from  Januaiy  to  June,  1839,  and  from  July  to  December, 
1839,)  with  a  specification  of  the  number  of  sheets,  the  publishers  and 
prices,  &c.,  together  with  literary  intelligence,  and  a  scientific  review. 
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fi^  ;  contaiaiiig  all  the  older  works,  wHh  their  dateswl  prices,  anci  i 
ber  of  sheets/ 

Kayser, — ^**  Bttoher  Lexicon,^  (Book  Lexicon,)  Leipzic,  1835,  6  vols. 
4to.,  published  bj  Lbuis  Schumann  ;  containing  all  woHls  from  1750  Co 
1832. 

Heinsius, — "Allgemeines  Deutsches  EDcher  Lexicon  oder  voUstaen- 
diges  Alpfaabetisches  Verzeichniss  aller  von  1700  bis  zu  ende  18|4,  in 
Deulschland  und  in  den  angrenzenden  mit  I>eutschen'Sprache  and  Lit^ 
erkiuT  verwandten  Laendern,  gedmckten  BUcher,^  (Greneral  German  Let- 
icon  of  Books,  or  a  complete  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  all  Books  printed 
in  Gerraaiiy,  und  in  the  ad^oinuig  countries,  connected  with  the  German 
Lsngoage  and  Literature,  from  1700  to  the  end  of  1834,)  published  bj 
Heinsius  since  1703. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  an  insight  into  the  mode  in  whicli 
the  book  trade  of  Gentaanj  is  carried  on. 

It  is  divided  into— 

1.  The  publisher's  business  (Verlagsgoschaft.) 
*  2,  The  bookseller^s  business  (SordmentshandeL) 
3.  The  agencies  (Commissionsgesch^.) 

The  first  two  branches  are  frequently  united,  and  often  all  three  are 
carried  on  together.  The  business  of  the  publisher  needs  little  descrip- 
tion. He  buys  the  manuscript  from  the  author,  and  gets  it  printed,  either 
by  his  own  presses  or  by  other  parties  for  his  account,  and  sends  copies 
to  such  booksellers  as  he  thinks  likely  to  sell  the  work.  The  invoice  is 
put  on  the  outside  of  the  parcel,  half.folded  up,  so  that  only  the  bead,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  bookseller  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  the  name  of 
the  publisher  from  whom  it  comes,  is  to  be  seen.  The  parcels  are  all  put 
in  one  bale,  and  sent  to  the  publisher's  agent  in  Leipzic,  who  distributes 
them  to  the  different  agents  in  that  town.  It  will  be  seen,  in  one  of  the 
accompanying  tables,  that  every  respectable  bookseller  of  Germany  em- 
ploys an  agent  in  Leipzic.  Such  copies  of  new  works  are  called  '*Nova ;" 
on  the  invoice  is  put  "  pr.  Nov.,"  (pro  NovUate.)  They  are  sent  "d  con- 
dition^^^  (d  cond.j)  that  Lb,  with  the  option  to  keep  them,  or  to  send  them 
back  (zu  remittiren)  after  some  time. 

By  these  conditional  consignments,  private  persons  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  look  into  the  merit  of  a  work  before  they  are  called  upon 
to  buy  it,  whereby  new  publications  get  to  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  at 
the  same  price  as  at  the  place  of  ppblication — a  system  which  is  quite 
peculiar  to  the  German  book  trade,  and  which  has  certainly  much  con- 
tributed to  the  dtftlision  of  knowledge  in  Germany.  The  prices  are  put 
down  either  at  the  shop  price  or  net  price.  On  the  shop  price,  (ordinair,) 
a  discount  of  one-third,  or  33^  per  cent,  is  usually  allowed  by  the  pub* 
Ushers  to  the  trade  for  books ;  and  for  prints  and  journals  one-fourth,  or 
25  per  cent.  Books  already  published  for  some  time  are  seldom  sent  out 
d  condition^  but  must  be  ordered ;  which  is  done  by  sending  a  small  slip  of 
paper,  (Verlangszettel,)  containing  the  name  of  the  publisher,  the  i 
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which  may  oome  in ;  lo  that  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way  of  procuring 
a  work  is  generally  by  sending  to  Leipzic  for  it. 

The  book  trade  of  Germany  is  divided  into  the  northern  and  wuthem 
districts.  Many  of  the  northern  publishers  have  a  separate  agent  at  Ber- 
lin, and  many  of  the  southern  nave  agents  at  Nuremberg,  Frankfort, 
Vienna,  Stuttgardt,  d^c  The  latter  town  at  present  enjojrs  a  high  repu- 
tation for  the  activity  of  its  booksellers,  and  the  number  of  men  of  letters 
whd  reside  there.* 

The  book  trade  of  Stuttgardt  has  had  a  gazette  of  its  own  since  1837, 
intended  particularly  for  the  south  of  Germany,  (SUddeutsche  Buchhand- 
ler  Zeitung ;)  and  there  is  some  intention  of  establishing  a  book-fkir  also 
at  Stuttgardt,  for  the  booksellers  of  the  south  of  Germany  and  of  Swit- 
zerland,  many  of  whom  do  not  visit  Leipzic,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
distaht. 

The  book  department  is  so  very  intricate,  that  the  chief  booksellers  of 
Germany  consider  it  best,  for  the  sake  of  &cility  to  all  parties  concerned, 
to  visit  the  fairs  of  Leipzic  personally,  or  to  send  a  confidential  clerk  tcf 
settle  their  accounts  there  with  their  agents,  and  with  other  bookseUers 
from  the  interior  and  from  abroad,  with  whom  they  are  connected,  and 
whom  they  usually  meet  at  the  Easter  fair,  (Leipzic  has  three  fairs  annu- 
ally, but  the  Easter  fair  has  been  fixed  upon  ^  regulating  the  bookseller's 
accounts,)  or  to  arrange  with  them  rea>ecting  new  publications,  dec.     ^ 

About  fifly  yeai^  ago,  the  new  publica^ons  were  only  forwarded  to 
Leipzic  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  (Jubilatemesse)  and  autumn  &ir,  (Mi- 
chaelismesse,)  which  has  now  been  changed  to  monthly,  or  even  moro 
frequent  transmissions.  Many  thousand  bales  of  printed  books  arrive  an- 
nually at  Leipzic,  and  are  again  sent  away  from  it.  The  books  taken  or 
ordered  conditionally  (d  cond.)  were  regulariy  returned  at  the  Easter  fiibr, 
whilst  now  many  booksellers  take  the  liberty  to  extend  that  period,  and  to 
return  such  books,  called  **  Remittenden,"  or,  jocosely,  "  Krebse,"  (crabs,) 
after  two  or  three  years,  to  the  publishers ;  so  that  several  of  the  latter 
are  almost  inclined  not  to  send  out  any  more  of  their  publications  unless 
they  be  ordered ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  done  without  injury  to-  them- 
selves and  to  the  trade  at  large,  or  without  a  total  change  in  the  present 
system. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  several  means  were  resorted 
to,  by  some  publishers,  to  dispose  of  publications,  either  by  lowering  the 

*  Among  the  former  was  J.  G.  Cotta,  a  name  of  high  renown  in  Grermany,  and 
throughout  Europe.  He  was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Italian  family  established  at 
Tflbingen,  where  his  femily  carried  on  the  book  trade  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
He  received  a  good  education  at  the  University  of  Tttbingen,  and  possessed  an  enlighu 
ened  understanding,  and  a  liberal,  generous  mind.  He  patronized  Schiller,  whose 
**  Horen"  he  published  in  1795.  In  1797,  he  published  Scl^ker's  **  Musen  Ahnanacb,** 
and,  later,  the  works  of  Godthe,  Herder,  Johanne\Mailer,  &&  In  the  year  1795,  He 
first  published  a  political  paper,  called  **  Po6selt*s  Europ&ische  Annalen,"  (Pos8elt*a  En- 
ropean  Annals,)  which  name  was  afterwards  (in  1798)  changed  into  that  of  the  **  AH- 
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tticesy  or  hj  sejling  tke  books  by  lotteries,  or  through  Jews  ^  brokers. 
but  a  still  greater  eril  arose  from  the  numerous  counterfeits  aC  works  of 
renown.  Several  privileges  were  granted  for  the  protection  of  publish- 
ers — the  first,  in  1496,  by  the  German  emperor.  A  privilege  was  ahio 
granted  in  1527,  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  to  Dr.  £mser,for  his  "New^ 
Testament,"  published  by  Wolfgang  Stoeckel,  Dresden ;  and  Luther  re- 
ceived likewise  a  fiijl  privilege  for  his  ''  Translation  of  the  Bible,"  printed 
by  Hanns  LufTt,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  year  1534. 

The  nefitrious  copying  of  printed  works  was,  however,  carried  on  for 
jears,  to  the  great  detriment  of  respectable  publishers.  These  counter* 
feits.  were  principally  produced  at  Vienna,  and  at  ReuClingen,  in  WUr* 
temberg. 

It  is  only  between  the  years  1882  and  1836  that  the  counterfeiting  of 
such  works  has  been  prohibited  in  Austria,  Prussia,  WUrtemberg,  fiadeny 
and  most  of  the  minor  states  of  Germanr;  and  strong  hopes  are  entertain- 
ed that  it  will  soon  be  abolished  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  The 
year  1842  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Diet  for  that  purpose. 

The  number  of  booksellers  hais  so  much^  increased  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  many  respectable  booksellers  are  complaining  of  swindling, 
underselling,  and  other  irregularities  in  the  trade ;  but  in  t^t  respect  the 
book  trade  may  be  said  to  suffer  under  the  same  evil  as  nearly  aJl  other 
branches  of  commerce,  arising  fix)m  an  increasing  populaUon,  and  from  a 
more  general  competition. 

Many  circumstances  have  of  late  operated  in  fiivor  of  the  book  trade, 
viz:— 

1^.  The  extension  and  improvement  of  instruction  among  all  classes 
of  people. 

3d.  The  scientific  pmrsuits  of  many  unlettered  persons* 

dd.  The  cheap  publication  of  classical  woiks,  and  particulariy  the  pen* 
ay  literature. 

4th.  The  encyclopedias,  reviews,  magazines,  and  joumids  of  all  kinds* 

And,  finally,  the  more  elegant  appearance  of  books  adorned  with  steel 
engravings,  wood-cuts,  and  lithographic  illustrations. 

But  oiie  great  and  important  check  and  hindrance  to  literary  prodoc* 
tions  still  exists  in  Germany,  viz :  the  censorship  of  the  press,  which  is 
exercised  in  every  state  belonging  to  the  German  confederation.  Each 
journal  and  publication  under  twenty  sheets,  whatever  be  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats — politics,  literature,  arts,  or  science^— must  be  sent  in  man- 
nscript  to  the  censor,  who  strikes  out  what  he  thinks  proper,  before  the 
printing  of  it  is  allowed.  The  delay,  and  firequently  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious interference,  arising  from  this  system,  are  evident ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  much  bad  feeling  and  discontent  are  thereby  created*  More- 
over, not  only  all  German  books  published  in  the  country  are  subject  to 
this  censorship,  but  in  some  of  the  states  all  books  imported  fit)m  other 
rtates  belonging  to  the  German  confederation  are  similarly  treated.  In 
Austria,  for  instance,  all  books  coming  fi*om  Prussia,  or  ^om  the  minor 
states  of  Germany,  are  considered  as  fereign  books,  and  are  subject  to  a 
second  censorship  in  that  country.     They  ar^  either  admitted  free  by  the 
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books  printed  oat  of  Germaaj,  in  th^  Gennan  langiiag*,  muft  be  laid 
before  the  College  of  Upper  Censorship  (Ober  Censur  Collegium)  before 
the  sale  of  them  is  allowed. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  book  trade  of  6er* 
many  during  the  last  few  jears^  in  a  series  of  tables,  which  leave  scarcelj 
any  point  of  information  to  be  desired,  and  which  afibrd  a  rery  com|^ete 
view  both  of  the  progress  of  literary  production  and  of  the  activity  of  the 
publishers  in  difierent  parts  of  Germany.  These  statements  are  drawn 
m  general  from  the  publications  emanating  from  Leipzic,  which  will,  in 
each  case,  be  referred  to  ;  and  as  almost  every  publisher  and  bo<^cseller 
of  any  consideration  in  Germany  is  in  correspondence  with  that  town, 
and  has  an  agent  there,  the  information  may  be  considered  as  complete 
and  trustworthy. 

The  number  of  sellers  of  books,  prints,  and  music,  in  Germany  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  (Switzerland,  dec.,)  in  connexion  with  Letpxtc^  b  stated 
to  have  been — 

la  1822, 56G 


Id  1778,.. 
1795... 


282 
332 


According  to  the  Directories  of  MuUer  and  Schulz,*  the  nvmber  in  each 
year,  from  1830  to  1889,  was  as  follows  : — 


In  1831.... 
1832,... 
1833,... 
1834,... 
1835,... 


830 

985 

l,dlO 

1,048 

1,085 


In  1836, 1,210 

1837, U18 

1838, l,330t 

1839, 1,381 


From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  booksellers  in.  con* 
nexion  with  Leipzic  has  increased  66  per  cent,  or  two-thirds,  since  ISdl, 
and  144  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  and  a  half  times,  since  1823. 

The  number  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany,  in  1839, ' 
as  follows  :• — 


Leipzic, 

Berlin, , 

Vienna, 

Frankforum-Maine, 
Stuttgardt, 


116 
108 1| 

49 

37 

35§ 


Nurembers^, 28 

Dresden, 27 

Breelau, 23 

Munich, 20 

Hambuife 20 


*  **  Verzeichnias  der  Bach-kunst-und-Mosikalienhandlungen  nebst  Angsbe  der  Com- 
mMonaire  in  Leipzic,  Berlin,  Augsburg,  Frankfurt,  Nuremberg,  Stutlgardt,  nnd  Wien," 
(Catalogue  of  book-print  and  music  seltere,  with  the  names  of  their  agents  in  Leipzic, 
Berlin,  Aui^urg,  Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgardt,  and  Vienna.)  **  Liepzic,  Iromannel 
Mttller,  1840.'*  (Published  since  1817.)  And  '*  Allgemeines  Adreesbuch  fUr  den 
Deutschen  Buchhandel,  den  Musikalien-kunst-und  Landkarten  Handel,  nnd  verwandte 
Gescb&fiszweige.**  (General  Directory  of  the  German  book  trade,  of  the  music,  print, 
and  map-trades,  and  of  the  branches  connected  therewith.)  **  Edited  by  Gtto  Aogustos 
Scbuiz,  Leipzic,  Schulz  and  Thomas,  1840.*' 

t  According  to  Schulz,  the  number  in  1838  was  only  1,298. 

t  In  Berlin  there  were  73  booksellers,  35  printers,  34  print^IlerB,  22  mosie-sellent 
65  lithographers,  and  43  engraven*  and  copperplate  printers ;  but  it  must  be  obserred 
that  one  firm  often  unites  several  branches. 

4  In  Stuttgardt  there  were,  in  1839,  28  booksellers,  including  two  second-hand  deaL 
ers ;  26  printers,  possessing  19  power.presses,  and  102  hand-presses,  and  employing  500 
assistants  and  workmen ;  5  letter.founders ;  2  stereotype^bunders ;  48  bookbinders,  with 
80  assistants ;  and  249  authors  and  men  of  letters,  exclusive  of  editors  of  newspapers. 
In  the  whole  of  WOrtemberg  (here  were  60  paper-mills,  of  which  20  were  for  the  manu. 
£ictare  of  *'  machine"  paper. 
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Gokfie, 

Augsburg,.... 

Prague, , 

Halle , 

Goiha, 

Branswick, .. 
Magdeburg,.. 


19 
18 
18 
16 
16 
13 
12 


Mayeoce, 

Heidelberg, ;... 

CarJsruhe, 

MuDSter, 

Darmstadt, 

Man6heiiD, 

6dc.,  &C.,  du!. 


11 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 


Thus  Leipzic,  with  a  population  of  48,000,  and  Beriin,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000,  appear  to  have  each  twice  as  many  booksellen  as  Vienna, 
with  a  population  of  340,000,  and  four  times  as  many  as  Dresden,  which 
has  a  population  of  66,000 ;  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  these 
numbers  may  possibly  not  represent  the  total  number  of  booksellers  in 
each  place. 

There  were  in  Germany,  in  1889 — 

213  printers. 

28  letter- founders,  and  stereotype  establlBhrnents. 

92  lithographers. 

78  map-selJers. 
272  print^ellers. 
230  music-sellers. 
206  second  band  booksellerB. 
416  paper  manufactorers,  including  paper-mills. 
243  circulating  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

The.  total  number  of  booksellers  in  Germany,  exclusive  of  sellers  of 
prints  and  music,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1836,  was  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
one  ;  the  number  of  towns  in  which  they  resided  was  three  hundred.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  number  in  each  country  of  the  German  colkfed- 
eration  a^  that  period : — 

Number      Number  of  the 
of  townlnwliich. 

BooksellerB.        they  lira. 
95 
323 


1.  Austria,  (exclusive  of  her  Italian  dominions,) 

2.  Prussia, ; 

3.  Bavaria, , 

4.  Saxony, ^ ^,.. 

5.  Hanover, , - 

^.  Wartembeig, 

7.  Baden, « 

8.  Electorate  of  Hesse, 

9.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, « 

10.  Holstein, 

11.  Luxemburg,  (belongs,  as  regards  the  book  trade, 

to  France,) 

12.  Saxe.Weimar, 

13.  Saxe  Meiningen  Hildburghauseo, 

14.  Saxe.Altenburg, 

15.  6axe.Cobuig.Gotha, 

16.  Brunswick, ^ * 

17.  Mecklenburg. Schwerin, 

18.  Mecklenburg.Strelitz,.. 

19.  Oldenburg,, ^.... 

20.  Naasau...:. 


102 
142 
17 
50 
31 
12 
24 
6 


14 

4 

7 

15 

12 

11 

3 

1 

7 


32 

110 

34 

19 

11 

15 

10 

7 

6 

4 


5 
3 
3 
3 

4 
8 
3 

1 

4 
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S)8.  Lichtenstein, 

29.  ReuM,  elder  branch, 

30.  Reuas,  younger  branch,. 

31.  Lippe*DetmoId,.«...o... 

32.  Schaumbuig.Lippe, 

33.  Waldeck, 

34.  Hesse-Honiburg, 

35.  Lfibeck, 

36.  Fqitikfort.oii.Mauie...... 

37.  Bremen, 

38.  Hambuig, 


Ntimber      jriimlMrofdM 
of  towu  Id  which 

BookMUen.       ihey  Uve. 


1 

1 

3 

3 

r 

1 

a 

2 

'i 

i 

24 

I 

5 

1 

13 

I 

Totid,. 


941 


300 


The  number  of  new  puUjcations  wkich  appeared  in  each  o^  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  countries^  and  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  num- 
ber of  booksellers,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  relating  to  the  year 

isa?;— ♦ 


ATcnse  Number  of 
New  PablicafloQs    Piibnoalloo8lnl837, 


Prtissta, 

Saxonf, » ;,. 

Bavaria, ««-., 

Wartembeig, „ 

Austria, , 

Baden, » 

The- four  Duchies  of  Saxony,.. 

The  two  States  of  Hssse^ 

Hanover, i., .* 

Hambui^, » 

Frankfortu>n.Maitte,  •, 

Bremen, , 

Lftbeck, ;. 

Holstein, ,..^ 

Oldeabunf, 

Mecklenoutg, 


In  1837. 

te  Meh  BookseUer, 

injsas. 

2,169 

6-7 

1,342 

9-4 

889 

8-7 

609 

12- 

491 

51 

263 

8-5 

309 

7-5 

263 

7-3 

177 

10-4 

185 

14-2 

128 

5-3 

33 

6^ 

7 

3*5 

68 

11-3 

65 

21-6 

46 

3-3 

The  nomber  of  Grennan  publishers,  according  to  the  Fair  Catalogue  of 
18S6,  was  five  hundred  umI  thirty-^n  ^e  prec^iing  year,  it  was  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  publishers, 
with  their  address,  and  the  nun^r  of  new  publications  which  they  sent 
to  Leipzic  in  1836.t 

New  P«b-  New  Pob- 


Schlosser,  at  Augsburg,  with 52 

Arnold,  at  Dresden, 49 

Manz,  at  Regensbarg  and  Lsndshut,  47t 

Brockhaus,  Leipsie, « 43 

Reimer,  Berlin, 43 

Cotta,  Stuttgardt, ,.  42 

Basse,  Quedlioburg, 40 

Metzler,  Stuttgardt, 40 

Voigt,  Weimar, 39 

Voss,  Leipzic, 34 


Herold,  Hambnrg, 33 

Hahn,  EUinover, 3t 

KoHman,  Leipzic, 31 

Barth,  Leipzic, 30 

Dunker  aod  Uumblot,  Berlin, 28 

Steinkopf,  Stuttgardt, ^ 28 

Fried .  Fleischer,  Leipzic, 27 

Hinrichs,  Leipzic, 27 

Verlags  Coniptoir,6rimma  (Saxony)  27 

BaurngSitner,  Leipzic,...., 24 


*  Taken  fit>m  the  Boersenblatt,  23d  August,  1839. 
t  Taken  from  the  Boersenblatt,  15th  April,  1836. 
X  Chiefly  Catholic  works. 

35* 
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Saaerlander,  FniikforUon.Maine,.  2S 

Asber, Berlin...... , 31 

Franz,  Munich,.. .,.* SH 

Halbeiger,  Stmtgardt, 21 

Floiacbman,  Munich, ;  30 

Hermann  and  Langbien,  Leipzic,.  30 

Reiger  and  €o.,  Stuttgardt, 30 

e,  Darmstadt, 30 


New  Pub-  New  1 

Hcatloos. 

Campe,  Nuremberg, 34 

Riegcl  and  Wieasner,  Nuremberg,...    3| 

Heymann,  Berlin, 33 

Kollman,  Augiburg, 33 

Brodhages,  Stuttgardt, 33 

Dammler,  Berlin, 32 

Hofman  and  Campo,  Hamburg, 23 

RawacfaeBucbhaQdlung,Nurembeig,    32 

Tbe  following  are  the  principal  booksellers  at  Leipzic  who  acted,  in 
I6d9y  as  agents  for  German  and  foreign  booksellers : — 

Leich, .., 37 

Liebeskind, 34 

Magazin  far  Indiutrie,. 7 

Meiflsnec, 16 

Michelaen, 38 

Mitiler, ;. ,„,.  39  ■ 

Mailer, 34 

Nauck^.. ,..., 4 

Peters, , 3 

Polei, ;.... 13 

Reclam,8ep., 6 

Rein^che  Buckhandhing, 45 

Schmidt, 13 

Schubert, , 13 

Sd^umami,  ^ 3 

Steioacker, « GS 

DeWecchio^./. 19 

Vogel,  .„ 30 

Volckmar,, 53 

Voee, 7 

Weber, 7 

Weidraanosche  Bochbaadlung^...  8 

Weigel, 7 

Weygaudische  Buchhandlung, ....  17 

Wienbruck „ 35 

O.Wigand, „ 11 

Oito  Wigand, 4 

Weittig,.. 10 


Anstalt  f&r  Kunst  und  Literatur,*..'..  31 

Arnold, 7 

Barth, 66 

Bdhme, 7 

B6renbeig, 6 

Brockhaua, , 43 

Central  Comptair, ^ 8 

CnoWocb „  11 

I^ksche  Buchhandlung, 40 

Eisenach, .* 10 

Engelmann, ^  30 

Fiecherand  Fuchs, 9 

Fried.  Fleischer, 68 

Fort, „ 14 

Friese, 20 

FVohbeiger, 13 

Gebhaydt  and  Reialand, »...;. 5 

Wm.Hartel, 8 

Hanknoeh, 4 

Herbig, , 53 

Hermann, .»  68 

Hinrichecbe  Bdcfahandlung,.. . . .  v  <>  •  •  3 

Ho/meiater, i  16 

Kayaer, * «...  .  11 

Kirchner  and  Schwetechke, 10 

Kirtner, 13 

Kdbler, 59 

Kollman, 34 

Lauffer, 5 

Besides  these,  there  were  twenty>oh^  others  of  less  importance,  making, 
in  all,  seventj^ight  houses  who  acted  as  agents,  at  Leipzic,  fc^  the  Ger- 
man and  foreign  book  trade.f 

The  extent  of  the  book  trade  of  Southern  Germany,  and  of  Berlin,  is 
m  some  measure  shown  by  the  following  amount  of  the  number  of  book- 
sellers  who  employ  agents  at  the  latter  place,  and  at  Augsburg,  Frankfort* 
on-Maine,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgardt,  and  Vienna,  as  well  as  at  Leipzic : — 

96  booksellers  have  an  agent  in  Augsburg. 
363  "  "  Frankfort. 

319  "  "  Nuremberg. 

318  "  "  Stuttgardt. 

139  «  J    ••  Vienna. 

77  "  "  .     Berlin. 

*  Institution  for  Art  and  Literature. 

t  Taken  from  the  Allgemeine  Adressbucb,  (Genetal  Directory,)  by  Schub. 
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The  number  of  separate  firms  at  each  place^  acting  as  agents,  is  not 
exhibited. 

That  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  the  German  language  is  spoken,  is, 
in  its  literature,  wholly  German,  and  intimately  connected  with  Germany. 
The  same  may  be.  said  of  Liefland,  Courland,  and  Esthland,  under  the 
Russian  dominion,  and  of  Strasburg,  which  now  belongs  to  France,  al- 
thoi^h  its  affinity  to  Germany,  as  regards  both  its  language  and  literature, 
has  considerably  decreased  since  its  connexion  with  that  country. 

All  the  ten  booksellers  at  St.  Petersbui^,  in  connexion  with  Leipzic, 
are  German  firms ;  at  Pans,  eight ;  af  Warsaw,  five  ;  and  at  many  of  the 
other  places  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  number  are  German. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  the 
number  of  new  publications  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  twenty, 
five  jrears,  and  the  nature  of  those  works  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period. 

The  first  table  is  a  statement,  which,  of  course,  cannot  lay  claim  to  strict 
accuracy,  but  may  be  considered  as  the  best  possible  a[^roximation  to  ail 
account  pf  all  works,  including  new  editions,  which  have  been  published 
in  Germany  and  in  the  adjacent  countries,  by  publishers  in  connexion  with 
Leipzic,  during  each  year,  fit)m  1014  to  1839.  The  numbers  from  1814 
to  1831  are  taJcen  fi*om  *'  Menzel's  Literaturblatt,'?  a  supplement  to  the 
^*  Morgenblatt,"  printed  for  Gotta,  at  Stuttgardt.  Menzel  asserts  that  he 
has  carefully  macfe  his  abstracts  firom  the  Leipzic  fair  catalogues*  His  list 
eontipues  to  the  year  1833  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  agree  with  two  statemei^ts 
published  by  Wigand*  and  Otto  Aug.  Schulz,f  which  appear  to  be  more 
correct,  and  the  subsequent  years  of  which  agree  better  with  the  number 
which  *we  have  extracted  for  the  year  1839,  we  have  substituted  their 
statement,  and  placed  Menzel's  figurea  in  brackets  at  their  side.  Wigand's 
list  is  brought  down  to  1837 — the  figures  in  brackets,  by  the  sides,  fi-om 
1833  to  that  year,  are  extracted  fi-om  the  Leipzic  *'  BOrsenblatt  fUr  den 
Deutschen  Buchhandel — Chronik  des  Bucchandels."  (Exchange  Gazette 
for  the  German  Book  Trade — Chronicle  of  the  Book  Trade.:|:)  The  state- 
ment for  the  year  1838  is  taken  firom  this  latter  source ;  and  that  for  1839, 
being  only  given  in  round  numbers  in  that  publication,  has  been  specially 
prepared  from  Hinrich's  catalogue. 

Number  of  New  PuHkaH^Mond  New  EdiikfnM  noticed  in  the  Leipzic  jF^  CaiaiogneM 

from  1814  to  1839, 


Yean.  Naraber- 

1814 2,529 

1815 » '  2.750 

1816,.... 3.197 

1817, 3^32 

1818, 3,781 

1819 3,916 

1820, 3,958 

1821, 3,997 

1822, 4^83 


Years.  Number. 

1628, 5,654 

1829, 5,314 

1830, 5,926 

1831 .., 6,389  (5,658) 

1832,... : ^929  (6,275) 

1833, 6,310(5,888) 

1834,...: 7,202(6.074) 

1835, 7,146(5,903) 

1836, 7,529(6,453) 


1823, 4,309     1837, -....  ^7,891  (7,120) 

1824 4,511     1838. 8,662 

1825 4,836     1839, 9,738§ 

IftOR  A  TX\±  I 
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The  progreiwe  rate  of  inereaie  wUl  be  best  eibibited  in  die  fi>Dow. 
ing  abstract,  taken  chiefly  in  quinquenniaL  periods  i-^ 

Inemut,  per  eewim 

AoDoal  average  of  5  yeuv,  from  1814  to  1818, 3,158 

'•  5         *•  1819  to  1823.......        4/)9a  29 

5         •*  1824  to  1828, 4,962  21 

"  5        «  1829  to  1833, 6,013  21 

.    •*  6        ••         1834  to  1839, 8,028  33 

^The  increase  of  the  last  six,  compared  with  the  first  five  jears,  is  154 
per  cent ;  but  if  the  last  year  alone  be  compared  ^th  jthe  first  period, 
the  increase  is  176  per  cent ;  and^  if  c<Hnpared  with  the  first  yenr  alone, 
it  is  285  per  cent,  or  nearly  quadruple.  The  average  of  the  whole  period 
is  5,888, 

Among  these  numerous  publications,  are  many  of  an  insignificant  value, 
and  an  ephemeral  nature,  such  as  pamphlets,  journals,  novels,  6lc,  ;  but 
the  subjoined  table  will  show  what  proportion  belongs  to  each  clais  of  lit. 
erature ;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  a  large  portion  will 
afiTord  ample  ground  for  admiring  the  sound  reasoning,  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  examining  and  sifting,  the  extensive  Imowledge,  deep  eru- 
dition, and  productive  spirit  of  German  authors. 

A  similar  account  has  alrea()y  been  given  for  a  remote  period,  and  it 
tbay  be  interesting  to  trace  the  changes  wiiich  have  since  occurred.  The 
subjoined  statement,  as  far  as  regards  the  five  yea^  firom  1831  to  1835, 
is  taken  firom  an  article  on  the  book  trade,  by  O.  A,  Schulz,  in  Schiel>e'8 
*^  Universal  Lexicon  of  Commercial  Science,"  which  contains  much  val- 
uable infi>rmation  upon  the  subjects  The  numbers  for  the  year  1838  are 
taken  from  the  *<  BOrsenblatt,"  (14lh  April,  1840,)  ah^ady  quoted ;  and 
those  for  1839  have  been  abstracted  fi-om  the  licipzic  Fair  Catalogue  for 
that  year. 

The  whtde  will  afford  a  very  fair  view  of  &e  state  of  different  branches 
of  literature  in  Central  Europe,  since  it  exhibits  an  account  of  all  new 
works,  and  of  new  editions  of  old  works,  published  in  Germany,  Hungary, 
Switzeriand,  and  the  German  provinces  of  Russia,  during  the  principal 
part  of  the  last  nine  years : — 

Difcumoif  OP  Woftu.  1831.^  1839.      I8S3.     1834.     1835.     1838.     189S. 

1.  Scientific  Theology,  (WiflsenBChafdiche 

Theologie.) ,.....,  954  1,008     887  500  631  790  870 

2.  Sermons  and  Books  of  Devotion,; Induced  in  No.  1.  464  473  590  .678 

3.  Law  Books,  (Jurisprudence,) 243     266     216  243  239  450  343 

4.  State  Afiairs  and  Politics,  (Staats-und 

Cameral  Wissenschaften,) 783  788  572  666     563     710     701 

5.  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,....  378  342  369  374     355     481     506 

6.  Cholera  an^  Influenza,. 195  203  35  Included  in  No.  5. 

7.  HofaoBospathic,  (and  treatment  by  spring 

water,  **  Waasercur,"  in  1839,) InctudedinNo.5.       69       45       29       58 
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DifCBimov  or  WoBK»-CoBtfaiiied.           1831.    1888.      1883.  1634.  1835.  1886,  1839. 

17.  Geography,  Travels,  and  Statistics,....    209     339     384  230  333  396  429 

18.  Natural  History  and  Physical  Science,.   313     384     279  342  365  420  453 

19.  IVCaihematies, 125     162     153  180  194  224  241 

20.  Military  Works, 134     135     113  162  159  154  209 

21.  Commerce,  Miniog,  Currency,  dtc......     79     108     111  144  113  154  194 

22.  Handicraft,   Manufaetures,   (TechnoU 

ogie.) 166     216     234  284  250  307  333 

23.  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 234     225     189  194  203  268  261 

24.  Forest  and  Hunting  Matters, Included  in  No.  23.  45  86  36  57 

25.  Arts  and  Belles  Lettree, 443     594     540  572  545  660  784 

26.  Music Inc.inNo.25.    77  70  80  «J  97 

27.  Novels  and  Romances, .227     261     257  302  342  350  352 

28.  Theatre, 68       72     104  144  117  174  197 

29.  MisceUaneons, 135     144     117  162  149  174  187 


6,389  6,929  6,312  7,202  7,146  8,662  9,738 

iThe  first  result  of  interest  ^o  he,  drawn  firom  this  table^  is  the  compf^* 
ative  number  of  works  published  in  each  branch  of  literature;  and  this  is 
shown  in  the  following  abstract  of  the  per  centage  proportion  in  which 
each  branch  contributes  tp  sw^ll  the  catalogue : — 


Psresnt. 

15.  Juvenile  Books,. 2*8 

16.  Agriculture  and  Rural  E/oonomy,  2*7 

17.  Mathematics, 2*5 

18.  Biography, 2-3 

19.  Military  works, 2*1 

20.  Theatrical  works, 2 

21.  Commerce,  6dc., 2 

22.  Miscellaneous, 1*9 

23.  Music, 1 

24.  Mythology  and  Antiquity,. 1 

25.  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 0*9 

26.  HomcBopathy  and  **  Wassercur,**.  0*6 

27.  Forest  and  Hunting  matters, 0*6 

28.  Veterinary  Science,^ 0*5 

Total, « 100 


1.  Scientific  Theology, 9 

2.  Arts  and  Belles  litres, 8 

3.  Philology, „ 79 

4.  State  Aflairaind  Politics, 7-2 

5.  Sermons  and  Books  of  Devotion,.  7 

6.  History, 6-6 

7.  Medicine  and  Surgery,  ^., 5*2 

8.  Natural  History  and  Physical  Sci- 

ence, 4*7 

9.  Geography,  Travels,  and  Statis. 

tics, 4*4 

10.  Novels  and  Romances, 3*6 

11.  Philosophy, 3*6 

12.  Jurisprudence, 3*5 

13.  Handicraft  and  Manufactures,...  3*4 

14.  Education  and  School  B9pki, ....  3 

Of  the  theological  works,  which  include  religious  schooUboc^  in  1889, 
two  hundred  ana  thirty-five,  or  27  per  cent,  were  Ronwn  Catholic  public 
cations ;  and  of  the  sermons,  and  books  of  devotion,  two  hundred  and 
eighty.nine,  or  42  per  cent,  were  of  the  same  class.  The  number  of 
poems,  included  among  belles  lettres,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  or 
2*6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  works. 

In  comparing  the  year  1839  with  1789,  the  following  are  the  prominent 
changes.  The  proportion  which  theological  works  bore  to  the  total  num- 
ber, in  1789,  was  17  per  cent ;  in  1839>  it  was  17  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion  of  Roman  CathoL'c  to  Protestant  works  was  28  per  cent  at  the 
former,  and  34  per  cent  at  the  latter  period.  Works  on  jurisprudence  had 
decreased  firom  7*5  to  3*5  per  cent ;  on  medicine,  &c.,  fi^m  9*9  to  7*2 — 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  novels  and  theatrical  works  had  diminished 
from  13  to  5*6  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  history,  geography,  fmd  pol- 
itics, had  increased  fi-om  15  to  18*2  per  cent ;  natural  history,  agriculture, 
dec,  fi*om  6*2  to  8  per  cent ;  educational  works,  fi*om  3'2  to  5'8  per  cent ; 
and  poemS)  from  1'7  to  2*6  per  cent. 

The  account,  however,  for  the  years  1831  to  1839,  affords  the  means 
of  a  stricter  OHnparison,  as  it  is  made  out  for  the  whole  period  on  the 
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same  principle ;  and  the  actual  number  of  books  pubfithed  in  eadi  branch 
of  literature,  in  different  years,  can  be  compared,  instead  of  the  mere 
relative  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  number,  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  comparison*  Contrasting,  therefore,  the  last  year  of  the  series, 
1839,  with  the  first  year,  1891,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  every  branch  but  state  afi&irs  and  medicine^  which  have  decreased,  the 
former  10,  and  the  latter  1  per  cent.  The  increase  among  the  other 
branches  has  been  as  follows : — 

Iner§M9e  heiween  1831  mid  1839. 
Per  ecst 

Theatrical  Works, 190 

Comniaree,  dtc^ 143 

Philo«)ph3r, 132 

Geosraphjr,  Travels,  and  Stadsdca,.     105 

Handicraft  and  Manofacturea,. 100 

Arts  and  Ballea  Lettrea,. A^..    100 

Mathematics,.^ 93 

Veterinary  Science, 66 

Philologr, 6$ 

Theology,  Sermons,  and  Books  of 
Devotion, 62 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  statement,  tbat  by  fiir  the  greater  pro- 
portion  of  the  works  published  in  Oerknany  are,  as  fitr  at  least  as  regards 
their  subjects,  of  a  standard  character ;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of 
theatrical  worics,  the  increase,  during  the  last  nine  years,  has  been  great* 
est  among  worics  of  that  class.  These  results  are  creditable  to  the  spirit 
and  the  literary  taste  of  the  people  of  Germany.  It  would  be  exceedingly 
curious  to  draw  a  similar  comparison  for  other  countries — ^or  England, 
the  United  States,  or  France ;  particularly  for  the  two  former,  where  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  unrestrained,  and  where  it  would  be  highly  interest* 
ing  to  observe  the  influence  of  great  commercial  activity,  and  political 
freedom,  upon  the  mental  energies  and  literary  taste  of  the  population.* 


Military  worka^ ^ ^ 56 

Novels  and  Romances, 55 

History, 54 

Natoral  History,  and  Phyaiesl  Sd- 

encee, 47 

Jarisprudence,« » 41 

Mythology  and  Antiquity,.....^..! 41 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 40 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Eiconomy, 36 

Increase  of  books  of  all  kinds, 52 


AST.  n.— MASSACHUSETTS  AND  HER  RESOURCES; 

Though  Massachusetts,  territoriaUy  considered,  is  among  the  smaD 
states  in  the  Union,  yet  her  commerce,  manu&ctures,  and  fisheries,  her 
literary  and  benevolent  institutions,  together  with  the  enterprise  and  in. 
dustry  of  her  population,  place  her  among  the  first  in  point  of  importance. 
It  is  true  that  nature  has  been  less  bountiful  to  her  than  to  many  of  her 
sister  states.  She  has  no  largQ  navigable  rivers,  carrying  commerce  into 
the  heart  of  her  territory — no  inexhaustible  mountains  of  iron  and  coal — 
no  rich,  fertile  plains,  which  bring  forth  spontaneously.  Though  nature, 
like  an  angry  step^dame,  instead  of  bread,  has  given  her  stones,  yet  the 
industry  of  her  population  has  converted  these  stones  into  bread ;  and, 

*l«A.«««k      *l.*    £ X-     -/• •-^.--     -1 «  -  1  ^        ^1 A--      ,      
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Md  itagttition  of  bwineai,  jet  the  very  ice  which  cloies  up  her  riven 
bc^omei  an  aurtiole  of  oommerce,  and  is  shipped  even  to  the  Indian  ocean. 
In  many  respects,  Massachusetts  furnishes  \is  with  a  striking  example  oi 
what  industry  and  perseverance  can  accomplish.  The  Hudson  river  seemi 
designed  )by  nature  to  pour  the  rich  products  of  the  west  into  the  lap  of 
the  great  '*  commercial  emporium."  The  White  and  Green  mountain 
ranges,  which  pass  through  the  commonwealth  in  separate  ridges,  inter* 
spersed  with  deep  valleys,  seem  to  forbid  the  idea  of  any  artificial  com* 
munication  between  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  the  rich  and  grow- 
ing west ;  and  yet,  by  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  her  government,  **  these  valleys  have  been  exalted,  and  these  moun- 
tains t^d  hills  have  been  made  low,"  so  that  a  direct  communication  has 
been  opened  between  Boston  and  Albany,  and  the  Western  railroad  ia 
now  competing  ^i^h  the  Hudson  for  the  trade  of  the  western  lakes.  But 
in  nothing  is  ue  industry  and  perseverance  of  her  population  more  stri- 
kingly illustrated,  than  in  her  fisheries.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  state  ia 
comparatively  barren  and  unfruitful,  and  in  many  places  incapable  of  si^p. 
porting  any  Qcmsiderable  population ;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  people 
supplies  what  the  soil  has  denied  them.  They  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  draw  treasures  from  the  mighty  de^p.  Wherever  the  finny 
tribe  are  found,  there  will  be  seen  the  hardy  sons  of  the  capes  of  Massa- 
chusetta ;  and  the  alewives  in  Taunton  river,  the  cod  on  the  Grahd  Bank% 
and  the  whales  in  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans,  seem  to  know  intu- 
itively that  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  with  these  adventurous  fishermen — ^ 
these  kp'ght^  of  the  net,,  the  line,  and  the  harpoon.  In  fiict,  we  can  say 
of  them  lumost  literally  what  the  poet  said  ^guratively  of  Britlumia — 

^  Tbeir  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
Their  home  is  on  the  deep.** 

But  it  is  not  olir  purpose  to  eulogize  Massachusetts^  or  to  draw  any  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  her  and  her  sister  states.  She  stands  a.  lively 
monument  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  that  a  sterile  soil  and  an  ungenial 
climate  tend  to  excite  industry,  and  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  an  energy 
€i  character. 

**  Man  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realm  supplies, 
And  souls  are  ripen'd  in  our  northern  skies.'* 

AoRiouLTUBB. — Being  a  rough,  mountainous  country,  Massachusetts  is 
not  remarkable  fi>r  her  agriculture.  The  Green  mountain  range,  running 
across  the  state,  and  several  isolated  peaks  in  other  sections,  together  with 
the  sands  on  Cape  God,  render  a  considerable  portion  of  her  isoil  unim* 
provable.  By  a  return  made  to  the  legislature,  in  1840,  for  the  purpose 
Affixing  the  state  valuation,  it  appears  that  158,000  acres  of  her  territory 
were  covered  with  water;  90,000  acres  occupied  by  roads;  730,000 
acres  were  woodland ;  056,000  unimproved,  and  360,000  Itcres  unho. 
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wkile  in  the  vAuAie  countrj  those  engaged  in  agiicuhure  amouot  to  21.74 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  agricultural 
productg  c^this  state  will  come  up  to  the  average  of  the  naUon.  The  Utc 
stock  and  products  of  agriculture  may  safely  be  put  down  as  follows : — 

Number  of  horses, , •••••• •  61,500 

'*          neat  cattle, 283,000 

"          sheep, 378,000 

<^          swine, •  •  •  • 143,000 

'*          bushels  of  wheat, « 210,000 

**                 **         Indian  com,.  •» 2,203,000 

"                "         barley,.. 156,000 

«  "         rye, • 663,000 

"                "         buckwheat, 102,000 

"                 **         potatoes, 4,850,000 

**          tons  of  hay, 683,000 

**          pounds  of  wool,^ •••..••  942,000 

**               .^*         cocoons, • 21,300 

*'                '*         sugar,... ••/..; 549,000 

"                "         hops, 255,000 

*^          tons  of  broom-corn,. .  •  • • ••••••••  600 

Value  of  poultry, , •••  9178,000 

^      the  producU  of  the  dairy, ;.. 2,374,000 

*♦                **             orchards, *..••  890,000 

^                **              market-gardeners, •  884,000 

**                *^             nurseries  and  florists, 112,000 

Such  are  the  principal  agricultural  products  of  Massachusetts.  She 
has  no  great  staple,  like  the  cotton  of  the  south,  or  the  wheat  of  the  mkl- 
dle  and  western  states.  What  she  raises,  she  consumes  at  home ;  and 
she  procures  large  supplies  of  some  of  these  articles  from  her  sister  states, 
as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  But,  although  Massachusetts  is  not  distin* 
guished  for  her  agricultural  products,  the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  has 
increased  within  a  few  jrears.  The  agricultural  societies  which  have 
been  established  in  the  diflerent  counties,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  to  a 
small  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  government,  have  exerted  a  salutary 
influence.  Several  papers  devoted  to  this  subject  are  published  within  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  well  sustained.  Within  a  few  years,  an  agricul- 
tural and  a  geological  survey  of  die  state  have  been  made  by  genSemen 
well  qualified  for  those  purposes,  who  were  appointed  by  the  government, 
to  which  they  made  their  reports.  These  reports,  having  for  their  object 
a  development  of  the  a^cultural  resources  of  the  state,  were  published 
by  the  order  of  the  legislature,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  comnnm- 
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But  llMi  leading  busin^CBS  chiLracteristics  of  Massttchtnette  are  her  man. 
uifapctures,  her  commerce*  and  her  fisheries,  which  we  will  present  in  ihe 
order  in  which  thej  are  here  lirranged,  .  «      ^ 

'■MATnfPACTUBiBs.— Imtoediately  after  the  first  settlements  in  New  Enff- 
landy  the  people  were  cbmjxelled  by  necessi^  to  turn  their  attention,  itt 
some  degree,  to  some  species  of  houtobold  manufacture,  sDch  as  shoes  and 
hats.  }U  earl  J  as  1700,  the  people  in  Massachusetts  commenced  mkn- 
u&cturing  in  their  iamilies  coarse  woollens,  fbr  men's  wear,  and  a  mixed 
article  of  fiax  and  wool>  called  linsey  wooUeyy  principally  for  women's 
wear.  These  articles  were  dyed  with  m^ple,  walnut,  butternut,  and  other 
kinds  of  bark,  moss  from  rocks,  dec.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  man- 
u&cture  paper,  iron,  and  pthehr  necessary  articles;  but  the  condition^ 
the  colonies,  and  especially  the  policy  of  the  mother  country,  prevent^ 
any  considerable!  progress  peing  made  m  manu&ctures  before^  the  revolu- 
tion. Fut  when  the  tie  that  h^nnd  us  to  Great  Britain  was  sundered,  th^ 
mai^ufacturinff  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  began  at  once  4o 
develop  itselff 

The  first  manu&ctoiy  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  vas  eitoblished  «t 
.  Beverley,  Esdex  county,  Massachusetts,  in  1788*  In  the  year  Ibllbwing^ 
this  company  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature.  Great  expectadom 
were  entertained,  from  the  introduction  of  manufactures  into  the  country 
at  so  early  a  period^  on  so  exten^v^  a  plan.  A  periodical  of  the  day,  de- 
scribing this  fitctory,  8%ys,  ^,  that  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  machines  for  carding  and  sinning  cotton,  which  answeM 
the  warmest  expectations  6f  the  proprietors*  The  spinning-jenny  spins 
sixty  threads  at  a  time,  and  with  the  tsarding-niachine  forty  pounds  of  col- 
ton  can  be  well  carded  in  a  day.  The  warping-m^chine,  and  the  other 
tools  and  machinery,  are  complete,  performing  their  various  operations  to 
great  advantage,  and  promise  much  benefit  to  the  public^  and  emolumerft 
to  the  patriotic  adventurers."  But  this  company,  like  other  pioneers,  wero 
doomed  to  meet  disappointment.  They  soon  abandoned  the  business  m 
a  body  corporate,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  subsequently 
erected  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  cdtton  by  water;  but^the  enter- 
prise proved  an  un]m>fitable  one. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  this  factpry  at  Beverley,^  a  mpre 
iuccessfiil  effort  Mfas  made  W  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.,  (who  has  justly  been 
denominated  '*  the  fkther  pf  American  manu&cture^,")  at  P^wtucket,  a 
village  sjtuated  on  the  boundary  line  between  MaAsachuseks  and  Rbode 
Islai^.  Here  was  produced  the  fiM  cotton-cloth  \xi  the  country  by  water- 
power  machinery.  After  the  Beverley  compaby,  the  next  two  corporations 
which  were  cr^eated  were  the  ^ewburyport  Woollen  Manufiictory,  in 
1794,  and  the  Calico-Printlhg  Manirfactory,  in  179Q.  But,  alt  we  hav^ 
no  account  of  these  companies,  we  concluile  that  their  creation  is  to  fee 
taken  rather  a«  an  indication  of  what  the  people  desired,  than  of  ,wkil 
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ifon  depaiimeiit  of  inuiufiurttirM.  In  1800,  two  companiof  were  jcharter* 
ed  for  tke  manu&cture  of  glass.  From  1605  to  ISld,  there  were  some 
GAf  manufacturing  companies  incorporated ;.  but  most  of  tbem  were  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and. wool.  But  many  of  the, cot- 
ton  millff  at  thai  day  only  i)aai^ufiictured  the  cotton  into  yarn,  and  then  put 
it  out  to  hand-loom  weavers  to  weave ;  and  most  of  the  companies  whi^ch 
manufactured  cotton  and  wool  did  iittle  more  than  to  make  sattinets,  a 
eheap  article  composed  of  cotton  and  wool. 

In  1812,  the  Waltham  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated,  with 
a  capital  of  |i450^000.  This  company  went. into  successful  operation,  and 
was  the  only  company  of  vmuch  note  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815, 
This  establishment  has  continued  to^  the  present  day,  and  the  Waltham 
goods  are  well  known  botb  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Though  several  efibits  were  made,  in  different  ^rts  of  the  state,  it  was 
not  until  about  1612  that  the  woollen  manufactures  were  permanently  es- 
tablished in  Massachusetts.  The  country  was  forced  into  this  business  by 
the  restrictive  measures  which  preceded  (be  late  war  with  Great  Brhain, 
and  bv  the  war  itself;  during  the  continuance  of  which,  the  manu&cturen 
were  narely  sustained.  Peace  came,  and  the  business  was  prostrated,  and 
most  of  the  owners  mined.  The  establishiKients  generally  passed  into 
other  handflf,  at  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 'their  original  cost.  Froita 
the  close  «f  the  war  to  1828,  the  woollen  manu&ctures  met  with  great 
reverses.  The  tariffi  of  1828  and  1832  induced  many  to  embark  in  the 
woollen  business;  but  the  reductions  of  duty  upon  imported  wooUens, 
which  took  place  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1633,  commonly  called 
the  Compromise  Act,  have,  in  a  great  degree,  paralyzed  their  eflR>rtB. 
Though,  from  1835  to  1838,  the  business  was  prosecuted  with  some  sue* 
oess,  Uie  great  reductions  which  took  place  in  1841  and  1842,  by  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  act  abovenientioned,  stopped  a  great  part  of  the  woollen 
miUs  in  Massachusetts.  The  late  tariff  has  already  produced  some  im* 
provement  in  the  business  ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
retvain  undisturbed,  this  department  of  manufactures  may  yet  prosper,  and 
the  public  be  fiimished  with  woollen  goods,  from  our  own.  mills,  at  a 
cheiiper  rate  than  they  have  been  from  foreign  countries. 

Though,  by  the  census  of  1840,  Massachusetts  was  the  seventh  state  in 
the  Union,  in  point  of  population,  and  (allowing  the  annual  increase  to  be 
the  same  per  cent  in  each  state,  since  1840,  that  it  was  fron^  1830  to 
1840,)  is  now  the  tenth  state,  yet,  with  reference  to  manufactures,  she 
■Miy  justly  be  considered  the  fint  state  in  the  Union.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
special  remark  that,  while  New  York,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
has  twice  as  many  persons  employed  in  manufactures  and  trades  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  product  of  ^Massachusetts  manufoctures,  in  most  of  the 
leading  articles,  is  greater,  or  at  least  equal,  to  that  of  the  empire  state  ; 
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Mwmeliuiettt  itoiidi  fint  in  the  nuum^wtim  of  boots  and  ■iM>e%  soap 
and  candlesy  hardware  and  cutlery,  refined  sugar,  paper,  powder,  and  fire- 
arms. She  is  second  to  none  but  the  great  states  of  New  York  tuad  Pean- 
Sj^rania  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  of  drugs,  paints  and  djes,  and 
of  furniture.  Kb  state,  except  Kentucky,  manufiM^tures  so  much  cordage ; 
no  state,  except  New  York,  so  large  an  amount  of  musical  instrumentSi 
hats,  caps,  and  bonnets ;  no  state,  except  Connecticut,  so  much  silk.  She 
is  the  thini  state  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  leather,  flax^  and  salt.  In 
capital  invested  in  manu&ctures  of  aU  kinds,  Massachusetts  is  second  only 
to  the  great  state  of  New  York,  and  owns>  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  aggre- 
gate manufiicturing  capital  of  the  country.  And  in  this  connexion  it  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  several  of  the  principal  manufiicturing  estab- 
lishments in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  owned,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  by  Massachusetts  capitalists. 

The  comparisons  we  have  made  have  been  drawn  firom  the  statistics 
connected  with  the  late  census  of  the  United  States ;  but,  in  giving  the 
details  of  her  manufiu^tures,  we  shall  adopt  the  state  statistics,  be^uso 
they  are  more  in  detail,  and,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  more  correct* 

A  SUUem^tU  of  the  Manufaetvred  ProducU  of  MaetaehuHtU  in  1837,  taken  from  the 
9tmti9tic9  jpubli$hed  by  order  of  the  Legietature, 

Handgem-        Ctpitil 
AETicLBf  lUNorAcnrmsv.  Value.  ployed.  ittyeaied. 

Anchore,  chain-iiablea,  dus., 9114,125  36  $80,500 

Azea,a6ythe8,8naith8,  dDo, 325,956    ,       387  196,938 

Beer,  bellow^  blacking,  boats,  wh«rriea,du;^....  152,321  273  55,300 

Boaneta,  (atraw,)  «nd  palm-leaf  hata, 1,902,803 

Booka,  atationery,  pockeubooka,  mod  achool  ap. 

paratus, 1,048,140  1,023  909,800 

Boots  mod  abotf, 14,642,520  39,068         

Brsaa  and  copper, ^ 1,469,354  297  635^800 

Britannia  and  block  tin, 66,300  59  7,000 

Brnahea,  brooms,  an<)  baaketa, 289,512  350  103,095 

Buttona  of  aU  kinds, '     246,000  358  147,200 

Candlea  (aperm  and  tallow)  and  aoap, 1,620,730  266  697,300 

Candleatieka,  playing  carda,  chocolate,  chair^uff, 

snaeofiecmilia, 66,914  81  29,840 

Carda,  (wool,)... , 254,420  139  148,340 

Carrtagea,  wagons,  aleigha  and  barneaaes,  ^c.,...  679,442  945  278,790 

Caaka  and  hoops, 202,832  194  81,250 

Chatra  and  cabinetware, » 1,262,121  2,011           

Clothing,n^k^tocka,aQdaaapenders,...r 2,013^16  3,939  780,159 

Combe, 268.500  444          

Cordage  and  twine, :— 481,441  439  285,375 

Cotton  gooda,  (cloths,): 13,056.659  19,754  14,309,714 

Couon  batting,  thread,  warp,  wtcking,  dtc.,.. 169,221  151  78,000 

Coitofuprinting, 4,183,121  1.660  1,539,000 

CnUery.. •. 186,250  193  92,0^ 

Drug8,medicinea,  and  dye  stuffs, .*... 371,019  97  98.995 

Fishery,  (whale,  cod,  and  mackerel,) '     7,592J»0  20,126^12,484,078 

Fur  caps,  and  other  maoufactures  of  far, 73,000  100  55,000 

Gaa,.     ,. 100,000  40  ,   375/MK> 

Glii;" ;* 831,076  647  .759,400 

GlueT.*.'.". T  '"-. - .^  34,625  18  19,700 

Goldandailveriea^;: ^m    ,  36  ^11^ 
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Haadaeai-        Capllal 
. .  Amaim  aMmwAcnmm^     .  Vataa.  ployed.  invtatX. 

Jbwelr7,nlTar,9ndnJver.pla<a,....^.,..^ ^.  $835,500  307  •161,550 

Letdmaouikctutes,.,... ^ , ^ 201,400  43  6,400 

Leather,  includiDg  morocco, 3,254,416  1,798  3,033,423 

liOoking^liaecs, ^ .U 165,500  58    *       61,600 

Lumber,  sbkiglet,  and  feUVM,. 167,778-  121  97,750 

Machinery  of  Tanoiia.kinda,. 1,235,300  1,^  1,146,775 

Motkeia,  rifles,  piatob,  aworda,  ^^ 288,800  394  65,943 

Naila,brada,aod  tacks, 2^27,095  1,095  1,974,000 

Oil,  (refined  whale  and  other  oil^,)^ 3,030,321  145  1,133,500 

Orgwns  and  piano-fonei, 334,300  239  172,000 

Paper, .: „ 1,544,230  1,173  1,167,700 

Flooghs,. «..., 54,561  73         

Saddles,  trunks,  and  whips, 351,575  758  109,825 

Salt, ., ,... 246,059  708  801,753 

Shovels,  spades;  forks,  and  hoes,.  ^^ 264,709  284  225,523 

Oik, , ,  66,150  125  137,000 

Spectacles,  starch,  stone  and  earthenware, -  36,560  ;  47  90,974 

Spirits, 1,238.789 

Stone,  (granite,  marble, slate  and  soap.stone,)....  680,782  1,177  209,950 

Stoves  and  stovcHpipes, ^ ^ ^  31,000  13  11,815 

Sugar,  (refined,) 976,454  ^  303,653 

Snufif  and  cigars, , 184,601  396  33,300 

Tiii-ware, ..„ 394,322  877         

Tools,  (carpenter^,  joiners*,  and  shoemakerB*,)...  258,531  297  110,807 

Types  and  stereotypes, 157,000  515  140,000 

Umbrellas, 1Q4,500  136  56,000 

Upholstery,  including  bed-bindlng,  curtains,  hair, 

and  paper.hanging8,. 55,483  86  13,160 

Vessels  built  annually, „..^  1,370,650  2,834         

▼amieh  and  beeswax, ; 52,600  8  9,000 

Window.aaBbes,  blinds,  and  doors,..'. -  74, 1 66  93  8,350 

Wire, 84,770  53  44,200 

Wooden  wsre,  including  boxes,  rakes,  shoe-pegs, 

yokes,  helves,  dtc„ , 174,692  313  26,9^ 

Wodllen  goods, 10,398,807  7/)97  5.770,750 

Bn^javings,  essences,  iiosiery,  lamp-black,  me- 

dianical    instruments,    mustard,    rasof^raps, 

lather-boxes,  pumps,  blocks,  &.c.,...^ 63,460  117  19,078 

TotaJ,.... ;l.„ $85,742,927    117,352  $52,008,865 

Here  we  have  a  grand  total  of  about  eighty-six  millions  of  dollars,  of 
the  annual  product  of  the  manuAtctures  of  Massachusetts  in  1837.  The 
capital  invested  is  fiftj-two  millions ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  some 
cases  Ihe  amount  of  capital  is  not  given.  If  the  amount  of  capital  had 
been  given  in  everj  cilse,  it  would  have  increased  this  sum  to  at  least  fifty- 
four  or  five  millions.  The  depressed  state  of  buauiess  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  fabrics,  have  t^ntributed  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  wares  manufactured ;  so  that  the  ainount  of  manu^ 
nctures  must  be  considerably  less  at  the  present  time  than  it  waa  in  1837« 
and  the  &11  of  prices  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  annuid  product  in  a 
still  greater  proportion ;  though,  i^t  the  present  time,  the  efilects  of  the 
lecent  tariff  are  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  a  new  Impulse  is  given  to  oxst 
manu&ctures.  , 

To  b|iow  the  variety  and  character  of  the  manufiusturea  of  Massachusetts, 
we  will  give  an  abstract  of  a  lingle  town  : — » 
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▲T^Ly  WQftc&sm.  coi7irnr«    ^  ^  . 

Population  iti  1887,  1,603. 

Cotton  mill,  1 ;  cotton  spindles,  1,024 ;  cotton  consumed,  81,700  !!>§• ; 
cotton  goods  maqu&ctured,  316,100  yards ;  value  of  same,  #33,000 ;  males 
employed,  10 ;  females  employed,  4^ ;  capital  inTested,  $15,000. 
"  Boots  manuifactured,  16,312  pairs ;  shoes,  38,833  pairs ;  value  of  boots 
and  shoes,  $58,741 ;  males  employed,  79 ;  females,  37. 

Tanneries,  2 ;  hides  tanned,  3,850 ;  value  of  leather,  $17,700  ;  handa 
dmnloyed,  7 ;  capital  invested,  $0,270. 

Paper  mill,  1 ;  stock  raanufiuitured,  56  tons ;  value  of  paper,  $9,000 ; 
males  employed,  4 ;  females^  2 ;  capital  invested,  $5,000. 

Cupola-furnace,  1 ;  iron  castings  made,  62  tons ;  value  of  same,  $7,130; 
hands  employed,  4 ;  capital  invested,  $3,000. 

Scythe  manuilictory,  1 ;  scythes  manufactured,  7,200  ;  value  of  same, 
$4,200 ;  hands  employed,  8 ;  capital  invested,  $2,100. 

Manufactories  of  cabinetware,  2 ;  value  of  cabtnetware,  $2,7Q0 ;  hands 
employed,  4. 

Plough  manu&ctory,  1 ;  ploi^hs  manufactured,  100 ;  value  of  same^ 
$650 ;  hands  employed.  It 

Straw  bonnets  manufiictured,  $1,225  ;  value  of  same,  $1^455. 

Palm.Ieaf  hate  manufactured,  123,580 ;  value,  $24,010. 

Machine  manufactory,  1 ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured,  $4,100  ^ 
hands  employed,  4 ;  capitij  invested,  $1,500. 

Pail  inanufactory,  1 ;  pails  manufactured,  12,200 ;  value  of  same, 
$2,440 ;  hands  employed,  2 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000.  , 

Vahie  of  sashes,  doors,  and  blinds  manu&ctured,  $4,200 ;  hai^ds  em* 
ploved,  5 ;  capital  invested,  $1,000. 

Value  of  cooperage,  $250 ;  capital  invested,  $250 ;  1  hand  employed. 

Value  of  shoe-pegs  manu&ctured,  $3,100 ;  hands  employed^  5  males 
and  0  females ;  capital  invested,  $3,800. 

Value  of  harnesses  manufitctured,  $1,000 ;  capital  invested,  $500 ;  1 
hand  emplpyed. 

Shoe  and  hat  boxes  nianufiustured,  8,625 ;  value  of  same,  $3,960 ;  hands 
employed^  2 ;  capital  invested,  $2,500. 

We  have  selected  this  town  rather  for  the  variety  than  the  amount  of  its 
manufiu^tures,  though  an  annual  product  of  $158,000  is  no  inconsiderable 
9um  for  a  town  comparatively  agricultural,  and  containing  1,600  inhabit- 
ants. ThiB  example  will  show  another  distinguishing  feature  in  the  man- 
ufiLcturing  industry  of  Massachusetts,  viz :  ^at  the  females  contribute 
their  share  to  swell  the  amount  of  manu^tured  products. 

lOWSLL. 

But  Lowell  is  the  great  centre  of  Massachusetts  manufactures,  and  may 
with  proprie^  be  depomihated  the  Manchester  of  America.  By  authen- 
tic statistics,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  this  city  manufactures  of  ma- 
chinery, sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  prints,  flannels,  broadcloths,  cas- 
simeres,  carpets,  rugs,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  amount  of 
business  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table : — 
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Number  of  loomi, ^.......>,.„........w.... *. ^ 6,048 

**        females  employed, :..a « ^   6,375 

"        males  empluyed, 2,346 

Yards  of  cloth  per  annum, '70,^5,408 

•*           printed  or  dyed  per  aoniun, y «  14,196»0QO 

Bales  of  cotion  consumed  per  aiuisiih ^ ^ 56>40 

Gallons  of  oil  consumed  per  annum,.....» ,.....^..., «...  80,189 

Cords  of  wood  ponsumed  per  annum,... i. < '. 3,000 

Tons  of  hard  coal  consumed  pet  annum, 12,400 

Bushels  of  charcoal  consumed  per  anrionv «...'.> 600,000 

Barrels  of  flour,  for  starch, consumed  per  aanom, * -  4,000 

The  Locks  and  Canals'  maclilne-shop,  Included  in  the  thirtjr-two  mUls, 
dm  fumbh  machinery  competent  for  a  mill  of  five  thousand  ispindtes  in 
fbur  months;  and  lumber  and  materials  are  ali^ays  at  command,  with 
Which  to  build  or  rebuild  a  mill  in  that  tjnne,  if  required.  When  building' 
mills,  the  Locks  and  Canals'  Company  employ,  directly  and  indirectly, 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  hands. 

To  the  above  principal  establishments,  may^be  added  the  Lowell  Water- 
Proofing,  connected  viith  the  Middlesex  Company;  the  extensive  powder 
mills  of  O.  M»  Whipple,  Esq. ;  the  Lowell  Bl^achery,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000 ;  flannel  mill,  blanket  mill,  batting  mill,  paj>er  pfiill,  card  and  whip 
&ctory,  planing  machine,  reed  machine,  foundry,  grist  and  saw  mills ;  to* 
gether  employing  five  hundred  hai^ds,  and  ti  capital  of  $500,000.  We 
may  also  add  to  the  above  the  manufacture  of  carriages  and  harnesses, 
tinware,  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  household  manufactures.  Low- 
el),  though  the  greatest  manufacturing  place  in  the  country,  is  a  cit)r  of 
recent  date.  The  first  mill  was  erected  in  1823 ;  before  which  time, 
what  now  constitutes  Lowell  was  a  barren  comer  of  the  towns  of  Chelms- 
£bri  and  Tewksbury,  containing  not  more  than  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  city,  in  1846,  numbered  20,796  souls* 

CoiTMERCE. — Massachusetts  may  justly  be  re^anled  as  a  highly  con^- 
mercial  state.  Though  the  late  war  drove  a  large  share  of  her  capitiJ 
from  the  ocean,  and  induced  many  of  her  citizens  to  embark  in  manufac- 
tures, yet  she  stands  the  second  state  in  the  Union  in  point  of  commerce. 
There  were  imported  into  Massachusetts  in  the  eominercial  year  1841, 
goods,  wares,  knd  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  $20,818,000,  being 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whcde  amount  brought  into  the  country,  and  about 
twice  as  much  as  was  imported  into  any  other  state,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  whose  importations  amounted  to  $75,713,000.  But  though 
we  cheerfully  yieW  to  New  York  the  honor  of  being  the  "  great  commer- 
cial em|K)rium,"  there  are  several  fiicts  and  considerations  which  furnish 
a  drawback  upon  her  commercial  greatness ;  which,  as  they  tend  to  show 
the  resources  of  Massachusetts,  v^e  feel  called  upon  to  state.  We  have 
seen  that  the  importations  into  New  York  are  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  into  Massachusetts  ;  but  it  appear}^,  fbom  authentic  accounts,  that 
the  importations  into .  New  York  during  that  year  were  about  74  per 
cent  on  foreign  account,  while  the  importations  into  Boston  were  only 
about  17  per  cent  on  foreign  account — making  a  diflerence  of  57  per 
cent  in  favor  of  Boston.  Tliis  fact  alOne  would  bring  the  American  com- 
merce of  New  York  down  to  nearly  the  standard  at  the  same  character 
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AnoUier  considOTalile  shatre  of  New  York  conmierce  is  earrM  on  by 
MassacbuaetU  akipe,  navigated  by  Massachusetts  seatnen.  These  re- 
marks  wili  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  Bast  India  trade,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement : — 

The  number  of  vessels  Which  arrived  in  New  York  from  Canton  and 
Manilla 


In  1899, 21,  of  whieh  7  belonged  to  MfMSachiuetts. 

1810.......  29,        •*      U         "  « 

1841....:..  15,       "        4  .       « 

1842, 26,        "      11 

Total, 91  36 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  more  than  one4hird  of  the  commerce  of  New 
YM>rk9  ^rom  1889  to  1842  inclusive,  from  the  places  mentioned,  was  on 
Massachu^ts  account,  or  carried  on  in  Massachusetts  vessels. 

In  the  trade  with,  Calcutta  about  W  ships  are  required  to  supply  th6 
United  States  with  Bengal  products.  The  whole  number  of  arrivaJU- 
were—  ,.  .  s^      . 

In  1840,i....,        18,-  of  which  15  arrived  in  Mamachutetts.  -< 

1841 20,       *♦        17         u  44 

1842, 26,        ♦•        21  "  •• 

From  the  above  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  fbur-Mhs  of  the 
supply  of  Bengal  goods  in  the  United  States  Is  furnished  by  Massachusetts 
ships  and  capital.  During  the  same  years  several  cargoes  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  from  Calcutta,  on  Massachusetts  account. 

From  fifly  to  seventy  cargoes  enter  the  United  States  annually  from  Rus- 
sia, a  large  sharo  of  which  are  on  Massachusetts  account,  ia.  1889,  the 
number  of  American  vedsejs  which  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  was  52,  of 
which  37  were  on  Massachusetts  accounts  Th^  whole  number  of  ar- 
rivals in  the  United  States  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  tke  same  year 
was  58,  of  which  2Q  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  28  into  New  xoric. 
Of  the  23  which  came  into  New  York,  10  wire  Massachusetts  vessels, 
and  a  portion  of  these  cargoes  were  on  Massachusetts  account*  In  1840 
there  were  64  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  St»  Petersburgh,  of 
which  49  were  on  Massachusetts  account.  In  the  same  year  the  arrivals 
in  the  United  States  from  Russia  were  65^  of  which  82  came  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  12  into  New  York  ;  of  which  12,  five  were  Massachusetts 
vessels,'  and  a  portion  of  thek  cargoes  was  on  Massachusetts  account. 
The  great  supply  of  foreign  sugars  into^  St.  Petersbuig  for  the  Russian 
empire  is  chiefly  from  Cuba;  of  this  supply  nearly  one*half  is  carried  in 
Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  considerable  portion  on  Massachusetts  ac- 
count. The  United  States  are  supplied  with  pepper  almost  entirely  by 
Massachusetts  ships ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  from  Sumatra 
to  Europe  is  carried  in  Massaiphusetts  vessels,  and  on  Massachusetts  ac- 
count. ' 

We  have  mentioned  these  things  to  show  the  real  state  of  the  commerce 
of  Massach)jsetts*  The  annual  document  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  detailing  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  countij,  shows 
only  the  imports  into  the  diflerent  itates,  without  designating  on  whose  ac« 
count  the  importation  is  ipade ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such 
tables  do  not  show  the  exact  commerce  of  each  state.     One  state  may 
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be  situated  inlaiid,  as  Indiana,  ki  example,  and  Jienee  be  leiireMnted  as 
having  no  eommeroe ;  and  fuother  state,  as  Louisiana,  which  happens  to 
be  the  outlet  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valle j,  maj  be  so  situated  as  to 
have  the  credit  for  much  that  i»  owned  and  shipped  by  the  people  of  other 
states.  The  fiiets  we  have  already  presented,  clearly  demoostrate  that 
these  tables  do  not  do  dill  justice  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Her 
vessels,  which  enter  at  New  York  and  clear  from  the  same  port,  are  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  New  York,  though  Mie  vessel  be  owned  in  Masaa* 
chus^tts,  the  crew  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  cargo,  is  on  Massa- 
chusetts account.  It  will  also  be  seen,  by  the  fiicts  above  presented,  that 
a  large  share  of  the  distant,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important  com* 
merce,  ts  carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts  merchants.  A  cargo  which 
}M  the  result  of  a  long  voyage^  is  in  one  respect,  more  important  to  the 
country  than  any  other.  A  cargo  from  the  West  Indies,  worth  $100,000 
at  the  port  where  it  is  entered,  might  require  for  its  purchase  $95,000  of 
iqpecie  or  our  domestic  products  \  and  so  the  caigo  would  be  a  drain  upon 
the  country  to  that  amount.  But  a  cargo  from  the  East  Indies,  worth 
$100,000  at  the  port  where  it  is  entered,  may  draw  from  the  country  but 
$90,000.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  ae<^urate  in  the  amounts,  but  state  them 
merely  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  a  merchant  who  is  engaged  in  dis- 
tai^t  commerce  draws  a  less  per  cent  on  the  worth  of  his  cargo  from  the 
country,  than  the  merchant  who  is  en^iged  in  commerce  with  nations 
less  remote.  In  the  latter  case  we  must  take  from  the  country,  in  money 
pr  its  equivalent,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  while  in 
th0  former  case,  a  much  greater  amount  of  the  value  of  the  caigo,  on  its 
arrival  in  this  counUy,  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  the  vessel,  and  hence  a  less  per  cent  of  its 
value  is  drawn  from  this  country  in  specie  or  its  equivalent*  Massachu- 
se^  commerce,  as  we  have  seen,  b,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  most  re« 
mot^  nations,  and  hence  more  productive  of  the  interests  <if  the  country 
than  any  other. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  importations  into  Massachusetts,  during 
the  last  commercial  year,  amounted  to  $20,818,000 — ^her  exports  during 
the  same  year  were  $11,487,000,  being  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whde 
export  of  the  country,  and  more  than  was  exported  from  any  state  except 
New  York  and  Louisiana  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  of  these 
states,  fro^n  their  local  situation,  export  a  larger  amount  of  ^e  products 
of  other  states  than  Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  tonnage  owned  in 
Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  other  states,  shows  at  once  that  she 

{performs  a  large  share  of  their  carrying.  ThB  entire  registered  and 
icensed  tonnage,  of  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  several  of  the  great 
states,  is  as  fouows : — 

Massaohnsetti, 545,900  toira.  |  Penmylvsnia, 118,900  tone. 

New  York, » 474,700    •*     |  Louisiana, , ,    145,700    - 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  owns  71,200  tons  of  shipping 
more  than  New  York ;  427,000  mdre  than  Pennsylvania  ;  400,200  mor^ 
than  Louisiana  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  the 
United  States.  As  Louisiana  exports  about  three  times  as  much  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  owns  but  about  one-fourth  as  much  shipping,  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  that  much  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  Louisiana  was  performed  by  Massachusetts ;  and  every  per« 
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•on  acqiiaiatdd  with  the  suljeeti  knows  that  M assadiiuietfg  yeMeb  ^re 
krgelj  engaged  in  the  cotton,  flour,  pork,  bacon  and  lard  trade  of  New 
OrleanB.  ' 

The  number  of  "vessels  which  entered  in  Massachusetts  in  1841,  wi|s 
3,119— r-being  twice  ad  many  as  entered  in  any  other  state  except  New 
York,  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  sliipping  which  entered 
in  the  tJnited  States.  The  number  of /ihips  built  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
same  year  was  112,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  39,653,  being  a 
larger  aibount  of  tonnage  than  that  produced  b^  any  other  state,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  of  Uie  aggregate  of  the  whole  United  States,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  oif  Afassachusetts  with  some  of  the  principal  ship- 
building states : — 

Ma88acfauMttB, ^ 36,653  tons. 

Maine, 26,874    •• 

New  York, 17.438    " 

Maryliud, 10,737    " 

FVom  a  comparison  of  the  ships  built  in  the  several  states,  with  the 
ships  owned'  in  the  states  respectively,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts 
not  only  owns  more  shipping  than  any  other  state,  but  that  her  territory , 
IS,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  ship-jrard,  and  her  laborers  the  ship- 
wrights, of  several  of  the  commercial  states.  In  seamen,  Massachusetts 
is  still  more  prolific.  By  the  returns  of  registered  seamen,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  state  annuaDy,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  furnishes  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  state,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  furnished  by  the  whole  country.  By  the  returns  for  1841, 
the  only  one  on  which  we  can  at  this  time  lay  our  hands,  it  appears  that  the 
registered  seamen  stand  as  foDows  : — 


Ohio,....., .^...        7,178  tonb. 

Pennayhrania, ...a..        6,970    •• 

The  United  IJtatea, 118,893    " 


Haaaachoseus,  ^ -.... 4,031 

New  York, IJBIS 

Maine, •, 1,026 

Pennsylvania,....' 706 


Afaiylaod,^ 383 

Louiaiaiia, :....k.p 338 

All  oibvBtatea,...* * -..    1|764 


From  this  view  of  her  commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts 
is  second  only  to  New  York,  if  indeed  she  does  not  rival  that  great  state. 
The  opening  of  the  Western  railroad,  which  connects  Boston  with 
Albany  and  Uie  great  west,  and  the  establishing  of  the  line  of  packets 
between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  must  inevitably  increase  the  commercial 
importance  of  Massachusetts. 

Fi8RSsiKs.>— In. this  department  of  national  inchistry,  Massachusetts 
stands  unrivalled.  The  whale  fishery  commenced  in  Massachusetts  as 
early  as  1673,  and  has  gone  on  increasing  until  it  has  assumed  its  present 
impoftance*  In  1840,  it  appears  from  authentic  accounts  that  there  were 
588  yessels  engaged  in  the  \<^hale  fishery,  of  which  426  belonged  to  Mas. 
sachusetts. .  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  -a  history  of  the  fisneries-^we 
intend  only  to  state  the  amount  of  business. in  this  department  of  industry 
at  the  present  time.  It  appears,  by  the  last  annual  return  of  the  com* 
noeiy^  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage 
employed  in  the  cod  fishery  was  66,551  tons;  of  whiph  29,529,  beinff 
about  the  tome  as  the  state  of  Maine,  and  about  four  times^.as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  belonged' to  Massachusetts.  From  the  some.docu- 
ment,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  has  10,000  tons  of  shippifig  eiu 
gaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  whil^  that  owned  by  all  the  rest  df  the 
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Union  amounted  to  onlj  1,200  tons.  It  further  appears  that  the  tonnage 
emplojed  in  the  whale  fuherjr,  in  the  United  States,  is  157,405  tcms ;  and 
of  this,  Massachusetti^  employs  120,474,  being  more  than  three-fouiUis  of 
the  whole. 

It  wiU  also  be  seen,  bj  the  statistics  connected  with  the  census,  that 
Massachusetts  has  invested  in  the  fisheries  911,725,650,  and  employs 
16,000  men.  To  show  the  relative  importance  of  thk  branch  of  indiu- 
trj  in  this  state,  we  will  present,  at  one  view,  the  total  product  of  the  coon- 
tit,  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  the  principal  states,  always  taking  thoae 
which  stand  highest : — 

Quiniali  •f  Smoked  or  Dried  FUh, 


United  StatM^ 773,947 

Massachuaetts', 389,715 

Maine, 379,156 


New  Hampehtre, 98,257 

Rhode  Island, 4.034 


BmreU  of  PickUd  Fhh. 


United  States...... ^^ i    473,359 

Maaaachuaetta......... , 134,755 

North  Carolina; 73,350 

GoUonM  of  Spemmceti  Oil 


Maryland 71,393 

Maine, 54,071 


United  Statea, 4,764,708 

Maaaacfauaena,...: 3,630,973 

Rhodelaland, 487,368 


New  York, ^.    400,351 

Connecticui,.. « 183,307 


UnitedStatea, « 7,536,778 

Maaaachiiaetta, 3,364,735 

Coonecacut,... 1,909,047 


GaUono  of  Whale  and  other  Fioh  Oil 


New  York,. 1,369,541 

Rhode  Island, 633,860 


United  Stales, $1,153,334 

Maaaachuaetta, 443,974 

New  York. 344,^65 


Value  of  Whalebone,  ^. 


Connecticut, ,    f  157,579 

NewJereey,.; T4,O0» 


United  Statea...... 36,584 

Maaaacfhuadtta, ..i 16,000 

Maryland ^ 7,814 


Wands  employed. 


Maine I......... 3,610 

Connecticut, » 3,315 


Capitai  inoeeted. 


Rhode  Island. $1,077,151 

New  York, 949;W 


United  Statea, $16,499,630 

Maaaachtisettf, 11.735,850 

Connecticui........ I;301t640 

From  this  glance  at  the  subj^t,  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  dry  fish*  Ma 
chusetts  produces  as  moch  as  aU  the  rest  of  the  United  States ;  <if  Ncfcied 
fish,  more  thanone-'quartei'  of  the  whole  amount ;  of  spermaceti  oily  more 
than  three-quarters;  of  whale  and  other  oils,  iiearly  one^alf;  oi  whale- 
bonfe,  more  than  one*thifd  ;  and  of  capital,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whde 
amount  invested  in  the  United  States.  It  Vould  be.no  ezaggeratkn 
therefore  to  say,  that  taking  the  different  kindfe  of  fisheries,  Mastachusetto 
fisheries  were  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

The  value  of  these  fisheries  will  be  seen  by  die  fact,  that  in  addition  t» 
all  that  is  consumed  in  the  country,  they  iiimisti  a  laige  surplus  for  ex- 
port, amounting,  in  1840,  to  more  than  $3,0009000,  being  an  aoooimt 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  article  exported,  except  cotton^  tobacco, 
andfiour.  But  these  fisheries  ar^  important,  not  only  as  they  increase 
our  commerce,  but  they  fin^ish  on^  of  the  best  nUrserKa  for  seamen* 
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The  J  alco  fiumkh  &  B^rk^t  for  a  large  atnoutit  q£  our  agricultural  pr'o- 
ducts.  It  has  beea  estimated,  by  those  fitmiliar  with  the  subject,  that  the 
whale  fisheries  alone  coasume  annually  54,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork, 
being  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average  export  of  these  articles  for  the  last 
ten  years.  They  also  require  a  laige  amount  of  flour,  com,  butter^ 
cheese,  rice,  4^.  ^c.<  The  oil  and  whalebone  brought  into  the  country 
in  1841,  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  1^7,360,000 ;  and  wha^  reoderr 
this  and  the  other  fisheries  of  great  importance  is,  that  it  is  drawing  trea- 
sures fi'om  the  deep,  which  woidd  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  country.  What- 
ever thcf  value  of  tnese  fisheries  may  be,  on^-halfof  the  suip,ai  least,  may 
be  set  to  the  account  of  Massachusetts. 

We  havanowpresented  the  resources  t»r  productions  of  Mass^husetts,  as 
connected  with  the  great  departments  of  industiy.  There  is  one  &et 
more^  which,  as  it  castd  some  light  npon  the  business  of  the  state  and 
eountrt,  we  will  mention  the  amount  of  postage  paid  into  Ihe  General 
Post  Office  firom  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1841,  was  9237,655,  being 
more  than  that  paid  by  any  other  stajte,  except  New  York  and  Pennsylya- 
ma»  and  about  one-twelflh  of  the  entire  income  of  the  department. 

It  may  perhaps  be  ^ell,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  to  notice  some  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  state.  Massachusetts  is  not  peculiarly  ric^  in 
her  mineial  treasures.  Iron^  the  most  useful  of  metals,  is  found  in  vari* 
ous  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  tnanufiu;tured  to  a  small  extent.  This  busi* 
ness  employs  91,232,800  of  capitd,  and  about  1,000  hands,  producing 
9,300  tons  of  cast,  and  6,000  tons  of  bar  iron  annually.  Grank^y  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  fi>r  building,  is  found  in  vast'  quantities  in  Quincy  and  vi- 
cinity, and  is  extensively  quarried,  and  shipped  to  every  Atlantic  city  in  a 
greater  pi:  less  degree.  The  Astor  H<^ise  in  New  York*  the  fh)nt  of  the 
Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  are  built  of  this 
material.  Granite,  suitable  for  building,  is  also  found  in  large  quantities 
at  Gloucester,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  many  other  places.  Tlie  quan* 
titr  of  this  building  material  in  the  state  is  inexhaustible.  Gneiss,  nearly 
alued  to  granite,,  and  answering  the  same  purpose,  is  found  in  many  .parts 
of  the  state*  Serpentine,  a  ro<^  of  richness  and  variety  of  colors,  suitable 
for  ornamental  architecture,  exists  in  Middlefield,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  Newbuiy,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  in  seve^  other  places,  but  it  has  not  been  wrought  to  any 
extent;  .  , 

Limestone,  nmtMe  for  quicklime,  is  fi)und  in  various  places,  and  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  the  county  of  Berkshire-  But  the  Hme^ne  of 
Berkshire  is  best  known  for  the  fine  marble  which  it  produces.  It  is  all 
of  the  variety  denominated  primitive  marble.  Its  prevailkig  color  is 
white,  and  this  is  the  variety  most  extensively  wrought.  Soine  of  the  va-« 
rieties  of  the  snow  white,  admits  of  at  veiy  fine  polish.  From  the  pure 
white  the  color  changes,  by  imperceptible  gradations,^  to  gray  and  do.ve 
color.  More  or  less  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  in  Berkshire,  ex- 
cept a  few  on  the  eastern  side.  But  it  is  most  extensively  wrought  in 
West  Stockbridge,  Lanesborough,  Ashfield,  Sheffield,  New  Marlbbr^ugh, 
and  Adams,  llie  City  Hall  in  New  York  was  built  chiefly  of  this  mar» 
Ue.  llie  marble  for  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  obtained 
firom  the  quarries  in  Berkshire., 

SoapsUme,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  power  to  resist  heat, 
is  fouiKl  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealthy  but  is  not 
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extensively  wrought.  Argillaceous^  or  rwf  slaie^  is  fi^und  in  tlMferent  s^- 
^tibns  of  the  state,  but.  the  quality  is  not  remarkably  ^ood,  nor  is  it  ezten* 
sively  used'  fox  slating  roofi.  Patterns  tiay^  used  for  common  pottery, 
tiles,  and  bricks,  abounds  in  almost  every  town ;  and  Porcelain  day  has 
been  found  in  several  places,  but  the  eiperiment  of  its  value  has  not  been 
iiilly  tested^  Peat  is  used  for  fuel  in  many  towns  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state ;  and  ^hat  adds  to  its  importance  is,  it  is  generally  iocat^ 
where  wood  is  ficarce,  and  commands  a  high  price.  Anthracite  coal  has 
been  discovered,  as  at  Worcester  and  Mansfield  ;  but  the  mine  at  Wor* 
cester  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  at  ^ansiield  the  vein  is  sup- 
-  posed  to  be  too  thin  to  justiQr  the  expense  af  minings . 

In  internal  improvemerUSy  considering  the  topography„of  her  territory, 
Massaehuset^  is  npt  behmd  any  other  state.  The  fint  canal  and  the  first 
nulroad  in  the  countrv,  were  opened  in  Maissachusetts.  Middlesex  canal 
uniting  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  river  with  Boston  harbor,  and  the 
Quincy  railroad,  extending  from  the  Neponset  river  to  the  Quincy  quar- 
ries, were  constrwHed  before  any  other  works  of  the  kind  iik  the  Uliited 
States.  The  canal,  however,  is  nearly  superseded  by  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  raibroad.  In  length  and  importance,  the  Western  railroad  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  public  improvements  in  the  stJEite.  It  extendi^  from 
Worcester,  forty*four  mil^s  by  railroad  from  Boston,  to  Greenbush,  on  the 
Hudson,  opposite  to  Albany,  with  which  it  is  coi;mected  by  a  feny.  This 
noble  structure  traverses  a.  rough  and  romantic  portion  of  the  state  ;  cross- 
ing the  high  lands  in  Worcester  county,  the  summit  between  Boston  and 
Connecticut  river,  at  an  elevation  of  nine  hundred  and  seven  ieet  above 
tide  water^  and  Oie  Greeii  Mountain  range  in  Washington,  the  summit 
between  the  Connobticut  and  the  Hudson,  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
four  bundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  above  tidewater.  The  gteatest  inclina- 
tion on  this  road  is  eighty-three  feet  per  mile.  The  length  of  {he  road 
.within  the  state  is  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  ;  but  as  the  I'oad  frx)m 
the  line  of  the  state  to  Albany  was  built  by  this  company^  and  as  they 
have  along  lease  of  it,  and  the  pre-emption  right  of  purchase,  it  may  with 
gteti  proprietv  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Western  road,  and  as  belong- 
ing to  Masflachusetts.  The  length  of  the  road  in  New  York  is  thfrtv- 
ei^t  n[iiles,  making,  in  the  whole,  on«  hundred  and  fifly-six  miles.  At 
Worcester  this  road  connects  with  the  Boston  and  WbrcidSter  rood,  which 
is  forty-four  miles  in  length  ;  so  that  the  Western  i^oad  opens  a  direct 
communkatioi^  by  raihroad  from  Boston  to  jjLlbanv,  making  a  continuous 
line  of  two  hundred  miles  of  road.  ^  •  '     . 

^  Theito  are  several  other  railroads,  situated  partly  in  the  staite  and  partly 
in  the  adjoining  states,  as  the  Norwich  and  Woreester,  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell,  and  the  Boston  and  Btain^^  which  were  built  mostly  by  M^ussa* 
chusetts  capital*  aided  by  Massachusetts  scrip.     But  we  shall  irive  the 
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ConOEATB  NaMB. 


Omtat 

voadper 

L*Qgth  OottoCiotd  mUe,  in- 

in     and  appUr-  eluding 

nppurtt- 


Western, ^.. 

JhMton  and  WorcMter, . . . . 
Boston  and  Providenea,*  •  < 

Boston  and  Lowell, 

Norwickand  Woroealer,. 
NaiAnat  and  Lowell,  •»•  ^ 


Bortou  and  Maine,    •  •  •  •• 
N.  Bedlbnl  and  TanafDO,. 

Taunton  Branch, 

BeriuhiiA i 

CkarleAowB  Branch, 


156     f7,M6,7M 

44       &,764,3B5 

1,89^831 

1,978,286 

646,3M 

915,936 

1365>000 

SSO,000 

496,]SS 

850,000 

9DS.666 

SS3,145 


41 
96 
90 

9 
39 
91 
96 
11 
91 

7 


#48,566 
69397 
46,166 
76,067 
39,^6 
96,999 
47,890 


BeceijMs  Bipendl- 

forjMft  tnrotpaft 

irwb.  year. 

i 

•519,688  |i66,a9 

364,984  164,510 

936,464  119,835 

978,311  131.013 

46,318  40,465 

84,336  58,876 

915,3be  113,900 


Nell  pro- 
flia  during 
pMlyear. 


innUaa, 
ruabf 


190,774 
12M39 
147!& 
5,653 
fi6.466 
106496 


during 
the  paiC 
year. 
397,966 
941,319 
139,999 
143,607 
48,306 


147J94 


91,366 
99,797 

"65,776 
77,171 

57,778 

miM         46,734 
19,393         91,904 

393n 

•     45,385 

•'t 

48,497 
..^ 

30491IIW.  11,433 
I,tt9,30f 

4U  618,583,885 

The  Boston  and  Lbwell,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  roads,  which 
cost  more  per  mile  than  the  others,  have  double  tracks,  th^  rest  single. 
Owing  to  the  imperfect  return  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  company,  we 
were  unable  to  carrj  out  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  Berkshire 
road  has  not  settled  up  all  demands  against  it,  and  their  rail  beinc^  a  plate 
instead  of  an  edge  rail,  the  cost  of  construction  appears  small.  The 
Boston  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  Providence,  and  Eastern  roads  ^are 
each  a  branch  of  a  few  miles,  the  cost  and  income  of  which  are  included 
in  the  sums  stated.  The  Chariestown  branch  was  constructed  mainlj  for 
the  transportation  of  ice,  but  the  winter  of  1841-2  being  unusually  open, 
^  that  business  almost  entirely  fiuled, — hence  the  loss  to  the  company.  Be- 
sides these  railroads,  there  is  the  Quincy  railroad,  of  a  few  miles  in 
length,  used  only  for  the  transportation  of  granite  from  the  quarries  to 
tidewater ;  and  the  West  Stockbridge,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
which  is  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road.  There  is  also 
the  Fitchburg  railroad,  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  Chariestown  branch,  will  make  a  continuous  road 
about  forty-five  miles  into  the  interior,  in  the  direction  of  Vermont.  These 
roads  are  all  owned  by  private  companies,  except  the  Western,  in  which, 
the  state  owns  one-third  of  the  stock.  The  state,  however,  has  loaned 
£ts  credit,  in  the  form  of  i^rip,  to  several  of  these  cbrporations,  and  taken 
a  mortgage  as  security.  The  railroads  in  Massachusetts  are  all  built  in 
the  most  thorough  and  durable  manner ;  and  for  convenience,  safety  and 
despatch,  will  yield  to  none  in  the  country. 

Banks. — The  Banks  in  Massachusetts  are  believed  to  be  in  as  sound 
a  state  as  any  in  the  country.  The  following  table  will  show  their  con- 
dition : — 

Whole  number  of  banks  in  Maanchuietts, ^ 

Capital  atock  paid  in, 

Bilia  in  circulation, ^ j... 

Nett  profita  on  band, 

Balances  due  to  other  banks,. 

Ceab  deposited,  including  all  auma  whatever  due  from  tbe  banks,  not 
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494  MoMWchtsetU  and  her  Resources. 

Re9owee$  0f  the  Bankt, 

Gold,  silver,  and  other  coined  metals, 93,111,838 

Real  estate, 1,238,191 

BiHa  of  other  banks,  in  apd  out  of  the  state, 2,314,437 

Balance  due  from  other  banks,.,, 4,461,047 

Amount  of  «11  debts  due,  including  notea^  bills  of  exchange,  and  all 

stocks  and  funded  debt0,  except  balances  due  from  other  banks, 47,553,961 

Total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  hanks, (58,679,474 

Amomit  of  resenred  profits  at  the  time  of  declaring  the  last  dividend,...  992,145 

Amount  of  debts  secured  by  a  pledge  of  stock,. 941,790 

A^6unt  of  debts  unpaid*  and  considered  doubtful, 1,043,166 

The  aggregate  of  dividends  of  all  the  banks  fbir  six  months,  a  fifaction 
over  297-100  per  cent; 

There  are  also  in  Massachusetts  thirty-two  institutions  for  savings, 
having  nearij  42,587  depositors,  and  about  t7,000,000  of  deposits. 

Statb  Dkbts. — Since  several  states  in  the  Union  are  burdened  with 
enormous  debts,  we  cannot  judge  of  the  condition  of  any  state  without  in- 

Iuiring  into  her  indebtedness.  Massachusetts  has  a  small  debt  of  about 
175,000,  which  arose  from  extraordinary  expenditures,  incurred  by  the 
state  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  :  such  as  revising  her  statutes, 
building  a  new  state  prison,  and  a  state  lunatic  hospital ;  but  the  prdi- 
nary  revenue  of  the  state  will  soon  extinguish  it.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  as  a  state  debt.  Massachusetts  has  loaned 
her  credit,  in  the  form  of  scrip,  to  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  Eastern,  and 
Boston  and  Maine  railroad  companies,  to  the  amount  of  91,050,000^ 
and  as  security  has  a  mortgage  upon  eabh  of  those  roads,  with  their  ap* 
purtenances,  which  have  c<yst  the  companies  more  than  98,850,000.  If 
these  companies  should  &il  to  redeem  tiie  scrip  when  it  shall  &11  due,  the 
commonwealth  would  come  in  possession  ^f  a  property  worth  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  her.  There  surely  can  be 
nothing  in  this  which  can  impair  her  credit,  or  create  alarm. 

Besides  this,  the  st^te  has  loaned  94,000,000  of  scrip  to  the  Western 
railroad  corporation,  and  as  security  has  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  road 
and  all  the  property  of  the  corporation,  which  cost,  as  we  have  seen 
already,  97,566,000.  And  besides,  the  statute  granting  the  scrip 
requires  that  all  which  is  realized  in  its  sale  above  its  par  value,  together 
with  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  scrip,  shall,  by  the  corporation,  be 
set  apart  annually  for  a  sinking-fund,  with  which  to  redeem  or  to  aid  in 
the  redemption  of  the  scrip,  when  it  becomes  due.  That  fund  already 
amounts  to  more  than  9200,000  ;  and  as  it  must  go  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  it  will,  in  1870,  when  the  scrip  is  redeemable,  be  nearly 
sufficient  of  itself  to  discharge  the  debt  the  corponttion  owes  to  the  state. 
With  this  fllnd  in  its  own  keeping,  and  a  mortgage  updn  a  property  cost- 
ing nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  scrip  loaned,  the  state  is 
perfecUy  secure. 

The  state  is  also  indebted  to  the  amount  of  9600,000  for  scrip  issued 
to  pay  the  assessments  on  its  own  shales  of  the  stock  of  the  Western 
railroad,  and  to  purchase  Charles'  River  bridge.  So  far  as  the  scrip  to 
purchase  Charles'  River  bridge  is  concerned,  the  state  can  remunerate 
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In  speaking  of  the  liabilides  of  the  itate,  and  her  abUity  to  meet  them, 
we  have  said  nothing  of  her  resources  from  direct  taxation ;  for  direct 
taxation  has  become  almost  an  ohsoleie  idea  in  Massachusetts.  Such  hat 
been  the  prosperous  state  of  her  finances,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
she  has  imposed  upon  the  people  only  three  small  state  taxes,  the  aggre- 
ffate  amount  of  which  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  sum  she  imposed  upon 
herself  in  1782,  when  her  resources  were  nothing  compared  with  what 
they  are  at  present.  Nor  have  we  alluded  to  the  sums  due  and  appro* 
priated  by  the  general  government,  growing  out  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  for  Massachusetts  has  resources  of  her 
own  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  her  liabilities.  Let  her  impose,  annu. 
ally,  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  tax  ^id  from  the  adoption  of 
her  constitution  up  to  1824,  and  she  could  meet  all  her  liabilities  from 
that  source  alone,  if  the  security  which  she  holds  should,  by  any  possi* 
bility,  prove  worthless.  The  valuation  of  the  state,  as  fixed  in  1841, 
ahows  the  amount  of  taxable  property  to  be  $299,878,300,  being  nearly  one- 
third  more  than  it  was  in  1831.  With  such  an  amount  of  taxable  pro- 
perty, with  the  security  she  holds,  with  the  business  enterprize  and  in- 
dustry of  her  people,  and^  above  all,  with  their  high  character  for  punc- 
tuality, and  the  sacredness  with  which  they  have  ever  regarded  plighted 
faith  in  contracts,  it  would  be  idle,  nay,  it  would  be  madness,  to  counte- 
nance the  idea  for  a  moment  that  she  would  suffer  her  scrip  to  be  dis- 
honored, or  even  her  credit  to  be  suspected.  Sharp-sighted  capitalists, 
who  are  generally  the  best  judges  in  such  cases,  have  always  preferred 
the  stock  of  Massachusetts  to  that  of  f^ny  other  state.  In  fact,  while  the 
stocks  of  some  of  the  states  have  been  selling  at  ruinous  discounts,  the 
stock  of  this  state  has  generally  commanded  its  par  value,  and  has  fre- 
quently sold  at  a  premium. 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  state,  which,  although  it 
cannot  be  classed  with  her  resources,  shows  her  importance  in  the 
Union.  She  furnishes  one  of  the  greatest  home  markets  of  any  state  in 
the  Unioli»  From  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  inquiry,  we  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying,  that  Massachusetts  consumes,  of  the  products  of  other 
states  in  the  Union,  an  annual  amount  of  more  than  $40,000,000,  beinff 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  average  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  except  manufactured  articles.  In  a  national  point  of  view, 
tlus  is  of  great  importance.  Cut  off  the  market  of  this  conmionwealtli, 
and  the  e&ct  woukl  be  sensibly  felt  in  most  of  the  states.  We  wmdd  go 
into  this  subject  in  detail,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit. 

Education. — ^The  venerable  University  of  Cambridge  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  Massachusetts  is  also 
blessed  with  Williams'  College,  and  Amherst  College,  two  highly  re- 
spectable and  fiourishing  institutions ;  besides  which,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  incorporated  and  other  academies.  But  in  nothing  is  Massa- 
chusetts more  distinguished  than  for  her  common  schools,  supported  at 
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From  tlMse  frctt  it  will  be  teen  that  there  if  expended  luHnmUj  in 
MasMchueetts  the  iuid  of  #686,197,  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youth,  independent  of  what  is  required  to  support  the  joung  men  in  the 
colleges. 

Massachusetts  has,  also,  a  small  school  fund  of  $472,676,  which  is  ac- 
cumulating, the  interest  of  which  is  annually  distributed  among  the 
school  districts,  in  addition  to  the  sums  mentioned  above. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  common  school  education,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe  that  Massachusetts  has  in  operation,  supported  princi- 
pally by  the  state,  two  Normal  schools,  designed  expressly  to  qualify 
teachers  for  common  schools.  These  schools  hare  been  in  operation 
some  three  or  four  years,  and  have  been  well  attended.  One  is  designed 
exclusively  for  females,  the  other  for  both  sexes.  These  schools  were 
established  as  experiments,  no  institutions  of  the  same  kind  having  been 
tried  in  this  country  ;  and  thus  fiir  the  experiment  has  satisfied  the  rea- 
sokiable  expectations  of  its  friends.  Teachers  educated  in  these  institns. 
tions  have  generally  been  found  more  efficient  than  snch  as  are  educated 
elsewhere  ;  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  noble  example  set 
by  Massachusetts,  may  be  followed  by  the  other  states  of  the  confederacy* 

Stats  iNSTiTtiTioif  s. — In  concluding  this  view  of  the  state,  we  wiQ  men- 
tion her  charitable  institutions,  and  the  sum  she  expends  annually  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  The  Lunatic  hospital,  at  Worcester, 
was  built  by  the  state  at  an  expense  exceeding  9100,000,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  ;  but 
it  has  been  found  to  be  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  who  apply.  The 
state  has  accordingly  authorized  the  erection  of  an  additionai  building, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  patients.  This  in- 
stitution is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  state  of  fix)m  $5,000  to 
#12,000.  The  state  also  sustains  an  institution  for  the  blind,  at  an  ex. 
pense  of  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  annually,  and  contributes  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  firom  $3,000  to  $5,000  annually.  She 
likewise  grants  $2,000  a  year  to  sustain  the  Eye  and  Ear  infirmary,  and 
firom  $1,000  to  $2,0OO  as  pensions  or  gratuities  to  old  and  wounded  sc^* 
diers,  or  their  widows.  Such  are  some  of  the  principal  charitable  insti- 
tutions of  the  state ;  and  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  any  state  in 
the  Union  does  more  to  alleviate  distress,  and  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  her  own  citizens  and  those  who  come  within  her  territory,  than  the 
conmionwealth .  of  Massachusetts. 


AKT.in.— THE  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  subject  of  the  mails,  and  the  charge  upon  letters  and  newspapers, 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  presided  over  the  department.  By  the  Con- 
stitution, power  was  conferred  on  Congress  to  establish  post  offices  am} 
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the  general  sjgtem  lor  the  conduot  of  tke  department  smce-  its  first  esta- 
blishment. Kates  unifi>rml7  high  have  been  and  continue  to  be  charged, 
notwithstanding  that  the  revokition  which  has  attended  commerce  and 
the  advancing  state  of  the  whole  country,  have  left  the  charges  much 
too  high  in  proportion  to  ail  other  expenses  and  values,  if  we  ex- 
cept years  of  great  paper  inflation,  such  as  those  of  1836-7.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  post  office  by  the  Federal  government  was  never  with 
the  view  of  deriving  revenue  from  it  as  a  trade,  by  giving  the  govern- 
ment a  monopoly  of  that  trade.  The  object  was  only  to  do  that  by  go* 
vemment  agency,  which,  although  indispensable  for  public  convenience 
and  the  transaction  of  business  public  and  private,  was*  in  that  early 
period  of  our  government,  beyond  the^  means  of  individuals,  or  associations 
of  individuals.  The  post  office  arrangements^  however,  like  the  country 
and  its  population,  began  on  a  very  small  scale  ;  and  as  the  latter  grew 
with  great  rapidity,  it  drew  after  it  the  necessity  of  as  rapid  an  extension 
of  the  former.  Hence,  notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  of  the  depart- 
ment rose  from  #37,985,  in  1790,  to  #4,546,246  in  1843,  by  a  constant 
Increase  in  each  successive  year,  yet  the  expenditure  always  kept  pace 
with,  and  of  late  years  have  exceeded  them.  The  following  is  a  table  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  departtnent  ftt)m  the  commencement  of  the 
government : — 

Post  Oftici  Establmbmsiit  or  rm  United  States— 1790  to  1843. 


Ymn. 

No.ofoflkes^ 

1790 

.     75 

1791, 

89 

1792, 

195 

1793 

209 

1794. 

450 

1795,.  ... 

453 

1796...... 

468 

1797, 

554 

1798 

639 

1799, 

677 

1800, 

903 

1801 

.   1,625 

1802. 

.   1,114 

1803, ^   USS 

1804 

.   1,405 

1805, 

.   1,558 

1806, 

.   1.710 

1807...... 

.   1^48 

1808, 

.   1.944 

1809. 

.   2.012 

1810, 

.   2,300 

1811, 

.   2.403 

1812...... 

.   2.610 

1813, 

.   2.708 

1814 

.   2.901 

1815 

3.000 

1816, 

3J260 

1817, 

3,459 

1818...... 

3.618 

1819, 

4.000 

m\e9  9f 
post-roadi. 
1.875 
1.905 
5.642 
5.642 
11.984 
134^07 
134^)7 
16.180 
16.180 
16.180 
^,817 
22.309 
25.315^ 
25,315 
99.556 
81,076 
33.431 
33.431 
33.755 
34,035 
34.035 
36.406 
36.406 
29,378 
39.540 
41.736 
43.748 
48.673 
52.089 
59.473 


Beeeipti, 

37.935 

46.294 
67.444 
104,747 
128.947 
160.620 
195.067 
213,998 
232,977 
264,84^ 
280.804 
320.443 
327.045 
351.823 
389,450 
421,373 
446.106 
478.763 
460,564 
506,634 
551,684 
587.247 
549.208 
703.155 
730,370 
1,043.065 
961,783 
1,002,973 
1,1304^35 
1,204,737 


Eipe&M. 

32.140 

36.697 

54,531 

72.040 

89.973 

117.893 

131,572 

150.114 

179,084 

188.038 

213.994 

255.151 

281.916 

3^^.364 

337.502 

377,367 

413.573 

453.885 

462,828 

498,012 

495,969 

499.099 

540.165 

681.012 

727,126 

748,121 

804.422 

916,515 

1.035.822 

1.117.861 


ElMM 

receipts. 
5.795 
9,597 
12.913 
32,707 
37.974 
42.727 
53,495 
63,884 
53.893 
76,898 
66,810 
65.299 
45.129 
29.459 
51.948 
44.006 
32.553 
24.878 


8.622 

55.175 

86.448 

109.043 

22.143 

3.244 

294.744 

157,360 

86.458 

94.403 

86.876 


2,264 
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Post  O^i^  EariBLisaiixiiT  or  th«  Umnp 
Tean.  No.ofofflc«i. 


1894, 

.   5,189 

1825, 

.   5,677 

18526.... .. 

.   6,150 

1897, 

.   7,003 

1898. 

.   7,651 

1829, 

.   8,050 

1830 

.   8,450 

1831. 

.   8,730 

1832, 

.   8,830 

1833, 

.   9,170 

1834, 

94100 

1835...... 

.  10,730 

1836, 

.   10,770 

1837. 

.   12,099 

1838, 

.   12,519 

1839...... 

.   12,680 

1840...... 

.   13,468 

1841, 

.   13,682 

1842, 

,   13,733 

Miles  of 
postroadlu 
84,860 
84,860 
94,052 
105,336 
114,526 
114,78a 
115,176 
115.176 
115.200 
118,130 
119,994 
108,324 
105,674 
142,877 
134,818 
133,999 
155.739 
155.02se 
149,732 


1,197.7«B 
1,306,525 
1,447.703 
1.524.633 
1,664,759 
1.773.99e 
M19,300 
1,997.811 
2,258.570 
2,617.011 
S.823,749 
9,993,55^ 
3.40a.32a 
4,100.605 
4.235,077 
4,477,614 
4,5394265 
4,379,317 
4,5546424d 


STAf!B»— 1790 
•Expenie. 

1,188,019 
1,929,043 
1,366,712 
1,468,959 
1,691.044 
1.879,307 
1,959,109 
1,9364^29 
2.266.171 
9,933.414 
2.910.605 
9.757.350 
9,841.766 
3,303,428 
4.621.836 
4.654,718 
4.759.110 
4.567;d98 
4,697.716 


T»1943    Copt»MiaJ> 

Ezem  Eieoi 

reeeipti.      expeiiditiirec 


77,489 
80,991 
55.574 


61,589 


26,285 

105.317 

35,809 


944.906 
566,559 
797,177 


7,601 

313.403 

86.85« 


386,760 
177.104 
919,845 
187,990 
81,470 


Not  exceeding  30  miles, 

'•  80    "    and  over  30,.. 

"  150    "  *^      80,.. 

••         400    "  *•     150,., 

Oter400    ♦«     


The  rates  of  postage  are  as  follows^  for  a  single  letter  composed  of  oive 
piece  of  paper : —  ' 

6   cent& 

^ 10     - 

19|    " 

v..« 18}    " 

^... 95      •• 

Each  piece  of  paper  composing  the  letter  is  charged  with  the  postage 
antil  the  package  "weighs  an  ounce,  which  is  quadruple  postage,  and  the 
same  rates  £br  heavier  packets.  Newspapers,  carried  out  of  the  state,  or, 
if  out  not  over  ope  hundred  miles,  one  cent ;  over  one  hundred  miles  and 
«ut  of  the  state,  one  cent  and  a  half.*  Magazines  and  pamphlets  are 
diarged  as  follows  :^ 


Not  ovel*  100  inilee,.. 
Over  100  miiee, 


1)  cents  per  aheet 
2j  •• 


NotPei;iodi<»l. 
4  cents  per  sheet 
6  " 


The  postage  on  ship  letters,  if  delivered  at  the  port  of  arrival,  sil  cents ; 
if  conveyed  by  post,  two  cents  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage 

From  this  tabular  statement  it  appears  that  the  expenditures  of  the  de* 
partment  up  to  182Q  were  steadily  increasing,  and  always  were  exceeded 
by  the  receipts.  In  the  four  succeeding  years,  during  which  a  great  ex- 
tension took  place  in  the  mail  service,  there  was  a  deficit  of  revenue. 
Up  to  1880  the  balance  on  either  side  was  not  large.  A^^  the  year 
1632,  the  department,  like  all  ether  branches  of  business,  began  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  speculative  spirit  then  so  rife  over  the  land,  and  a  large  sur- 
plus  accrued  during  the  years  1836-7.     On  the  30th  June,  1836,  the 
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Age  begmn  to  bear  with  extreme  Mveritj  upk^n  the  leyenue  of  the  de* 
parcment.  Raikoads  and  steamboats,  running  regularly  between  th<^ 
gn^  citiep,  began  greatlj  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment on  its  most  lucrative  roMtes.  The  expenditures  of  the  depart* 
ment  were  annaallj  on  the  increase,  yet  the  expensive  means  used  to  ifoiw 
ward  the  mail  in  a  great  measure  influenced  a  decline  in  its  receipts* 
Upon  the  construction  of  a  railroad  between  anj  important  points  the 
government  is  compelled  to  employ  it,  because  it  has  no  means  of  its  own 
creation  so  expeditious.  Of  this  the  companies  usUaUy  takb  advantage 
and  charge  high  rates,  which  enhance  the  cost  of  transportation  far  abeve 
that  in  coaches.  The  following  show^  the  different  modes  of  conveyancei 
and  the  cost  of  each  in  two  years  :— 

1840.  1843. 

Milts.                OlMt.  MUM.                Com, 

B^  hood  and  8ulk67, 13.183,445       789,668  11,634,693       737»605 

stages, '     30,299.278    1,911,855  18.767,036    1,700,510 

.     a^eaihboat  and  railroads, 3,889.053       595,353  4,434,362       649,681 

36,370,776    3,396,876    34,835,991    3,087,796 

This  displa3ni  the  immense  cost  to  the  derpartment  of  the  conveyance  by 
steam,  at  the  same  time  steamboats  and  railroads  a£^rd  the  ^atest  fhcili. 
ty  for  carrying  letters  by  private  hand  out  of  the  mail,  ^nd  therefore  ^ 
evading  the  postage.  Up  to  1827,  when  the  department  generally  yield-^ 
ed  a  surplus,  the  average  cost  of  transportation  per  mile  was  $9  60.  In 
1830  the  rate  had  risen  to  912  2f5  per  mil^,  and  in  1842  was  #20  per 
mile,  having  ipore  than  doubled  since  1827.  The  heavy  expenditures 
caused  by  the  increase  of  railroad  and  steam  routes  have  left  the  depart- 
ment in  debt,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  the  receipts  have  been 
swelled.  The  enormous  charges  of  the  railroads  have  frequently  been 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  executive,  and  President  Jackson  more  than 
once  recommended  the  interference  of  Congress  in  the  matter.  This  is 
no  doubt  an  evil  under  which  the  government  has  labored,  and  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  that  reduction  of  postages  in  favor  of  which  the  public  hi^ 
long  expressed  its  voice.  While  the  government  is  charged  exorbitant 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  individuals  have  great  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  out  of  the  mails.  This,  like  all  smuggling, 
will  be  carried  on  whenever  the  government  charge  is  so  high  as  to 
afford  a  premium  fbr  so  doing.  For  fifteen  years  prior  to  1839,  when 
the  present  new  system  was  introduced  into  England,  the  postage  reve- 
nue had  declined,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  population  and 
business.  This  was  entirely  ascTlbed  to  the  facilities  afibrded  by  railroads 
in  evading  t^e  high  tax  imposed  by  govemmerit.  As  in  the  case  of  aQ 
smuggling,  means  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community, 
whenever  the  government  duties  are  too  high.  In  the  present  stage  of 
the  world  no  pecuniary  oppression  upon  a  firee  people  can  be  long  co«j* 
tinued.  The  utmost  efforts  of  the  English  government  could  not  sustain 
the  high" rates  of  postage  against  public  opinion,  which  exhibited  itself  in 
a  gradual  decline  in  the  revenues.  The  only  resource  was  a  prompt  and 
large  reduction  in  the  rates  of  transportation.  The  state  of  affiiirs  in  this 
country  is  now  precisely  similar  to  that  of  England,  when  the  reduction 
became  inevitable.  On  all  the  railroad  and  steamboat  routes^  not  only 
is  a  large  proportion  of  letters  sent  by  private  hands,  but  regularly  estab- 
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lished  private  expresses  or  *^  common' carrieiv"  are  established,  wlneli 
transport,  according  to  tiie  aathorit  j  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy,  oae- 
third  of  all  the  letters  between  New  York  and  Boston.     These  expressea 
have  become  very  important,  and  are  constantly  increasing*     T^  first 
established  was  that  of  Haniden  <k  Co.,  about  the  year  1835.     He  com* 
menced  as  a  paclcage  express,  without  any  reference  to  letters,  simply  lo 
carry  small  packages  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  deliver  them 
promptly  on  arrival.    Gradually  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  commission  mer* 
chanC,  being  deputed  to  buy  the  goods  be  was  to  bring  back  with  him. 
The  great  convenience  of  this  express,  and  the  high  confidence  reposed  is 
Mr.  Hamden  by  the  mercantile  community,  made  his  business  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  and  he  soon  made  arrangements  with  the  railroads  and 
steambc^ts  by  which  his  business  was  conducted  on  a  nK>re  permanent 
basis,  mutually  beneficial.     On  ihe' establishment  of  Cunard's  line  of 
steamboats  to  Boston,  Mr.  Hamden  was  applied  to,  to  undertake  the  fi^ight. 
agency  of  the  line,  which  he  accepted,  and  to  carry  it  out  established  a 
branch  in  Liverpool.  Being  thus  situated,  with  expresses  running  throu^ 
all  the  principal  cities  concentrating  in  Boston^  and  communicatmg.  with 
his  branch  in  Liverpool  through  the  government  steamers,  k  became  oh- 
vious  that  a  safe,  cheap  and  prompt  channel  for  foreign  letters  to  their 
destination  was  formed  through  his  arrangements,  and  he  was  importuned 
to  undertake  the  business.     Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Hamden 
made  arrangements  with  the  |)ost  office  department,  by  which  he  wa»  ap. 
pointed  a  mail  carrier.     Thus  empowered,  he  received  foreign  letters, 
took  them  to  the  post  office,  paid  the  postage  to  the  government,  put  them 
in  a  separate  mail  bag,  with  a  separate  way  bill,  and  delivers  them 
promptly  and  regularly.   An  important  object  was  thus  efiected.    The  de 
partment  got  its  postage,  and  the  merchants  were  assured  oi  the  prompt 
delivery  of  their  letters ;  efiicacy  was  given  by  individual  ent«iprise  to 
an  important  branch  of  the  mail  service,  but  still  hampered  by  the  gov. 
emment  restrictions.     Its  usefulness  was,  however,  carried  out  still  flir- 
then     The  correspondence  between  this  codntry  and  Europe  is  immense, 
&r  greater  than:  between  any  country  of  Europe  and  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  it.     This  arises  firom  the  immense  number  of  immigrants  which 
has  been  pouring  in  for  half  a  century,  leaving  fiiends  and  relations  be« 
hind  them.     These  latter  are  mostly  in  poor  circumstances,  and  those 
here,  in  writing  home,  wish  to  rethit  money  in  small  amounts,  and  pay 
postage  in  advance.     This  never  could  be  done  until  the  establishment 
of  Harnden's  agency,  by  which  a  person  in  any  of  the  atlantic  cities  may 
remit  funds  in  small  amounts,  and  pay  postage  to  any  place  in  Great  Bri« 
tain  or  Europe.     The  letter  and  money  may  be  paid  to  Hamden's  agent, 
and  thence  go  fi«e  to  its  destination.     For  these  purposes  Mr.  Haroden 
remits  hy  each  packet  from  t20,000  to  $90,000  to  his  agent.     Here  is 
an  establishment  for  public  convenience  constantly  increasing  in  impcMr- 
tance,  and-  is  checked  in  its  advance  only  by  the  government  monopoly  of 
the  post  office,  which  operates  as  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  business  of  Mr. 
Hamden.     The  ramifications  of  that  business  aflbrd  the  means  of  de- 
stroying the  post  office  ultimately  altogether.     The  success  of  Harnden 
has  induced  the  establishment  of  numerous  other  lines,  of  which  there  are 
twenty  difie^ent  ones  mnnins  into  Boston  alone,  and  nmnerous  others 
stretching  as  fiir  west  as  Bufialo ;  although  none  of  these  are  so  extensive 
as  Harnden's,  they  run  upon  all  the  routes  between  points  which  have  the 
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greatest  bueiaeee  eoiuieGtk».  Hence  all  tboee  merchants  and  otl^ett 
whose  business  lies  in  the  same  direction,  make  up  their  letters  into  pack* 
ages,  which  are  conrejed  upon  their  lines  for  fifty  cents,  and  have  been 
known  to  contain  letters  qn  which  the  postage  would  have  been  #20 
to  ^1^.  Most  of  the  hotels  have  boies  to  collect  letters  for  their 
customers,  and  in  merchant's  stores  packages  are  made  up  altematelj. 
Thus,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  carriers,  immense  quantities  of 
letters  are  conveyed  by  these  means  without  cost  of  postage ;  on  one  oc-. 
casion  a  merchant  sent  from  New  York  t6  Philadelphia  945,000  in  bills, 
eack>sed  in  two  pattern  cards.  The  transaction  was  made  public  through 
the  ignorance  of  the  recipieqt  of  the  package  of  its  contents,  until  an  out* 
cry  about  the  supposed  loss  of  the  money  brought  it  to  light.  Independent 
of  these  common  carriers,  there  are  on  the  principal  routes,  employed  by 
banks  and  brokers,  special  carriers,  who  bear  mostly  letters  and  money 
packages.  The  extent  of  this  business  is  manifest  in  the  &ct  that  two, 
employed  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  pay  each  to  the  railroads 
for  their  fares  alone  81,200  per  annum.  These  are  the  means  by  which 
letters  are  carried  without  the  connivance  of  the  agent.  But  by  far  the 
greater  quantity  is  carried  with  their  knowledge  :  for  instance,  on  one  oc>' 
casion,  Mr.  Hamden  stated  that  between  Boston  and  New  York  he  paid 
the  department  #600  per  month  for  a  year,  making  #7,200.  Other  linel^ 
which  convey  nearly  as  many,  did  not  pay  one  doUar.  Under  the  opera- 
tion  of  all  these  causes,  the  revenue  of  the  office  at  Boston  is  &st  decreas- 
ing, and  the  same  influences  are  rapidly  producing,  the  same  results  at 
other  points. 

The  great  success  of  these  undertakings  is  the  surest  indication  that 
they  *'  go  with  the  people ;"  that  they  supply  a  want  which  the  govern- 
ment arrangements  do  not  supply;  In  this  j&ct  we  have  the  proof  that  it 
it  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Furthermore,  the  focllities  granted  by 
these  routes  for  the  dissemination  of  news  matter,  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. General  Jackson,  in  his  first  annual  message,  describe/s  the  post 
office  department  as  being  *Uo  the  body  politic  what  the  veins  and 
arteries  are  to  the  natural^-cmiveying  rapidly  and  regularly,  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  system,  correct  information  of  the  operations  of  the 
government,  and  bringing  back  to  it  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the.  peo#^ 
pie.  Through  its  agency,  we  have  secured  to  ourselves  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press." 

This  Was  in  1820,  up  to  which  time  the  department  had  in  itself  been 
prosperous,  and  nearly  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  community.  Since 
then,  however,  an  immense  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  press  of  the 
country,  which  constitutes  the  vehicle  through  which  the  news  of  the 
operations  of  government  is  disseminated,  and  the  wants  and  wishes  04 
the  people  brought  back  to  government.  This  revolution  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  small  cash  papers,  the  principle  of  whose  circulation  is  es- 
sentially cheapness.  Prom  an  insignificant  commencement  in  1833,  it 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  important  in  point  of  circulation,  which  is  to 
that  of  the  large  papers  at  the  time  of  (reneral  Jackson's  first  message,  as 
one  hundred  to  one.  The  publication  of  cheap  papers  containing  the 
latest  information  in  a  fitmiliar  ifbrm,  whatever  objections  may  be'  urged 
against  the  quality  of  the  matter  contained  in  some  of  them,  has  been  oi 
immense  influence  in  increasing  the  number  of  readers,  and  consequent- 
ly the  demand  for  reading  matter.     With  the  success  of  the  small  papers 
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their  character  has  become  more  elevated,  and  With  it  has  improred  the 
taste  of  the  public  Numbers  of  magazines  have  also  been  established, 
the  success  of  which  depends  upon  the  same  ptinciple,  viz  :  low  prices 
and  extensive  circulation.  These  small  papers  and  magazines  are,  in  all 
the  cities,  rapidly  pushing  those  inducted  on  the  old  plan  from  existence, 
and  forming  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  ^  wishes  and  feelings" 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  can  be  ^*  brought  back  to  the  govern- 
ment." These  papers  are  sold  to  the  subscribers  at  two,  and  some  of  them 
at  one  celit,  consequently  a  government  tax  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  cent 
postage  is  in  the  highest  degree  burdensome,  and  is  counteracting  that 
desirable  result  on  which  General  Jackson  congratulated  the  public,  viz: 
^the  fiili  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press."  This  tax  has  in  a 
great  m^sure  been  avoided,  by  the  appointment  of  newspaper  agents  in 
most  of  the  cities,  and  transtnitting  the  necessary  quantity,  of  papers  in 
one  bundle  by  mail  route  under  the  clalise  of  the  act  of  1825,  which  en- 
IU!t8  as  follows : —  ,         -     - 

**  The  30th  secdon  of  the  act  of  1835  provides  that  *  the  postniaater.genera],  in  any 
eonlract  he  may  enter  into  for  the  conveyance-  of  the  mail,  may  authorize  the  person 
i^ih  whom  such  contract  i^  to  be  made,  to  carry  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pamphlets, 
<>theT  than  those  conveyed  in  the  mail :  Provided,  That  no  preference  shall  be  giv^n  to 
the  publisher  of  one  newspaper  over  that  of  another,  in  the  same  place." 

The  conveyance  of  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  manner  has 
greatly  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  imtil  the  present  year 
the  postmaster  general  has  tacitly  given  his  consent  according  to  the  law. 
The  only  effect  of  withholding  it  would  be  to  impose  a  tax  o£  nei^r  100 
per  cent  upon  one  half  the  readers  of  the  small  papers,  and  to  deprive  the 
other  half  altogether  of  information  in  regard  to  "  the  operations  of  the 
government."  This  is  neither  for  the  interest  of  the  public  or  of  the 
post  office  department.  The  importance  of  newspapers,  in  the  view  taken 
oy  General  Jackson,  peculiarly  fit  them  to  be  the  object  of  bounty  on  the 
part  of  government  so  far  as  to  transport  them  free  of  postage,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  government,  assuming  to  itself  a  monopoly  of  the  mail 
business,  has  closed  the  door  to  the  competition  of  individuals,  by  whom  it 
could  be  done  much  cheaper.  This  is  equally  applicable  to  the  postage 
on  letters.  Jf  the  government  undertakes -to  transport  them,  it  should  do 
it  on  terms  at  least  as  low  as  individuals  can  do  it.  It  is  no  argument 
whatever,  to  say  the  postages  cannot  be  reduced  because  the  revenue  of 
the  department  does  not  now  meet  its  expenditure ;  because  the  deficit  in 
the  revenue  is  clearly  caused  by  the  high  rates  of  postage,  which  induce 
smuggling.  It  is  obviously  far  more  to  the  public  interest  that  news- 
papers should  travel  free  of  postage,  than  that  the  franking  privilese 
should  be  enjoyed  at  the  extent  it  is.  The  jreport  of  the  postmaster,  for 
1841,  states  that  the  number  of  free  letters  and  packages  sent  from  Wash- 
ington  i^  three  weeks  of  the  session  was  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  letters  and  packets  from  the  department, 23,038 

"  "  ^*        members, 20,363 

"         documents  and  franked  packets, .« 392,268 

Total  numbAT . ^^.660 
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amount  to  #9^627.  In  the  face  of  this  enormous  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege,  the  present  postmaster  has  suppressed  the  transportation  of 
packages  on  the  mail  routes,  although  that  system  has  been  allowed  by 
aU  the  postmasters  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1825.  A  low  unjfi>rm 
rate  of  postage  would  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  evils  now  complained  of 
by  the  depaitment,  and  give  it  an  excess  of  revenue.  This  is  not  a 
theory,  but  the  results  of  experience  in  the  English  system.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  relation  to  the  post  office  department  in  Great  Britain*  was, 
for  mapy  years,  very  similar  to  that  now  presented  by  that  of  this  coun- 
try. The  revenue  from  the  department  in  1814,  was  £1,532,153,  and 
in  1836  but  £1,622,700,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  had  in- 
creased  50  per  cent.  The  evils  attending  high  rates  of  postage  were  so 
great  and  so  apparent^  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet,  ^  Post 
Office  Reform,"  by  Rowland  Hill,  Esq.,  an  impulse  was  given  to  public 
opinion  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  systen^  which 
has  been  in  fiiU  operation  since  January  10, 1840.  -The  leading  features 
of  the  system  are,  that,  on  letters,  one  uniform  rate  of  postage  is  charged, 
being  one  pennv  for  eveiy  letter  weighing  not  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
to.  any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  letters  of  two  ounces  pay  twb  pennies ;  and 
so  on  every  additional  half  ounce  an  extra  half  penny,  up  to  sixteen 
ounces,  than  which  none  heavier  are  allowed.  These  rates  are  doubled, 
if  not  paid  in  advance.  .  Newspapers  are  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  if  maOed  within  eight  days  of  publication ;  all  foreign  news- 
papers are  charged  two  pence.  The  fraidcing  privilege  is  entirely  abol- 
ished. There  is  also  attached  to  the  department  a  ^  mon6y  order  office," 
where  all  sums  under  ten  pounds  are  insured  for  a  small  premium.  Drafts 
are  drawn  upon  the  post  master  at  the  point  where  money  is  to  be  re- 
niitted,  and  a  dajr's  notice  of  the  draft  given.  The  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem has  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  success- 
ful in  relation  to  revenue.  The  illicit  transmission  of  letters  has  entirely 
ceased  with  all  the  evasions  practised  under  the  old  system  to  avoid  post* 
age,  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  letters  transmitted  by  mail  has  in- 
creased five  fold.  The  government  undertook  the  reform  at  a  time  of  low 
revenues,  and  the  operation  reduced  it  still  further  by  £1,200,000,  but  it 
has  now  recovered  itselC  The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of 
the  revenue : — 

Post  Officx  RsysNus  of  ths  Ukitid  KmoDOM,  for  thb  tbax  XRDlifo  Januaxt  5. 
Tears.  6ro«  rerenae.  Cost  of  mansgement     -      -     Kett  reveuiM. 

1839,, JE2,346,278  je696;?68  jei.650,509 

1840, 3.396,763  755,899  1,633,704 

1841. 1,369.604  903.677  465.92T 

In  the  first  of  these  years,  there  had  been  no  change.  In  1839  the 
4d.  Tate  was  adopted.  In  1840  the  penny  rate  cam^  into  operation.  In 
the  first  year  the  deficit  amounted  to  £1,000,000,  or  74  per  cent,  since  when 
the  rate  of  increase  has  been  such,  that  the  income  ^U  in  1844,  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  amount,  thus  establishing  the  entire  success  of  the 
operation. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  pursuance  of  a  similar  policy  here 
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allow  of  a  graat  extemiMi  of  the  mail  service,  and  coMler  upon  tke  * 
muDity  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  an  extent  as  full  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  England*  If  that  debt^covered  government  cao>  transput  pa- 
pers fireoi  how  mueh  better  can  it  be  done  here  I 


Aat.  IV^-OUR  SHIPPINO. 


Th8  shipping  of  the  United  States  has  already  grown  to  a  considera- 
ble magnitiule  and  consequence  to  the  country.  In  order  to  judge  cor^ 
rectly  of  its  general  importance,  we  need  only  to  take  a  broad  survey  of 
our  docks  and  harbors*  We  find  the  quays  of  the  principal  citietf  of  our 
coMtSy  firom  Maine  to  Louisiana,  cix)wded  with  vessels  of  our  own  and 
other  countries*  Not  only  upon  the  sea  shore,  but  the  banks  of  our  rivers 
exhibit  an  amount  of  tonnage  of  no  inconsiderable  value.  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphiat  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans, 
although  they  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  headquarters  of  Americaa 
commerce,  constitiite  but  a  part  of  that  shipping  interest  which  has  spread 
itself  widely  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  nation,  both  efut  and  we^st* 

It  is  an  interest,  moreover,  which,  in  its  various  operations,  involves  the 
condition  of  a  considerable  bulk  of  our  population.  The  numerous  indi- 
Tiduals  who  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  ships  in  their  sepa* 
rate  departments,  firom  the  first  cutting  of  the  timber  which  composes  the 
keel,  to  the  last  gilding  of  the  figure  head,  are  not  alone  interested  in  this 
braiich  of  mercantile  enterprise.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  are  employed  in  our  navigation  as  seamen,  are  virtually  involved  in 
its  successful  prosecution.  To  those  may  be  added  the  vender^  of  the  va- 
rious materials  required  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  vessels,  besides 
the  great  number  of  merchantir  whose  capital  is  inyefted  in,  and  whose 
prosperity  is  derived  firom  the  success  of  its  operations,  and  the  agricul- 
turists,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  who  provide  the  staples  of  com- 
mercial transportation. 

The  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  have  fumished, 
and  ^1  continue  to  flu-nish,  abundant  staples  for  commercial  enterprise. 
In  Maine  we  find  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  pouring  down  its 
lumber  for  domestic  export ;  the  New  England  states  supplying  the  manu- 
frctures  of  the  coarser  cotton  cloths,  ai^d  the  main  bulk  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  eountry ;  the  South,  the  grand  staple  of  manu&cture,  the  cotton  plant ; 
add  the  Western  states,  cargoes  for  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  in  their  vast  and  constantly  augmenting  amounts  of  agricul- 
tund  products,  while  the  mechanic  arts  of  the  nation  are  continuidly  in* 
creasing  the  supplies,  if  not  for  foreign  export,  at  least  for  domestic  con- 
iutnotion.     To  meet  the  wants  of  our  seventeen  millions  of  oeoi^e.  the 
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ToQi. 
^egisrered  veasels  employed  in  foreign  tt«de,  for  the  year  1841,.        945,803  43^5tlia. 

EnroUed  and  Zdcensed  VeueU, 

Tbe  enrolled  veeeele  employed  in  coastiDg  trade,  for  the  year  1841 , .      1,076,036  18.95(ba. 
idceoaed  veaaela  under  20  tons,  employed  in  coaattog  trade, 31,031  7O.95th0. 

FUhing  Ve$9eU, 

Enrolled  veasela  employed  in  cod  fishery, 60,556  OS^Stha. 

"                    "           mackerel  fishery, 11,321  13.95th8. 

Licenaed  Toeaala  under  SO  tone,  employed  in  cod  fisheiy, ;^,995  79^5tha. 

The  regiatered  and  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  (he  whale  fiah- 

ery,  during  the  year  1841,  waa. , 157,405  17^5tha. 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

30ih  of  September,  1841,  waastaied  tX 2,130,744  37.95cha. 

Whereof  permanent  regiatered  tonnage  waa... 771,776  84.95tha. 

Temporary  regiatered  tonnage, 174,026  53^5tha. 

Total  regiatered  tonnage, ^,i 945,803  42.95th8. 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licenaed  tonnage, ^.....  1,146,141  57.95th% 

Temporary      —               "           "         1,771 74^5iha. 

Total                 "               u           a          1,177,913  35.95th». 

Lioenfed  vaaaala  under  20  tooi,  employed  in  the  coaating  trade,..  31,031  70.95tha. 

-      ••                      •*               oodfiabery.......  5,995  79.9Stha. 

Total  licenaed  tonnage  under  20  tons, ^. 37,027  54^5tha. 

Of  enrolled  and  licenaed  tonnage,  there  were  employed — 

In  the  coasting  trade, 1,076,036  18.95tlM. 

••     cod  fishery, ; 60,556  05.95dia. 

**    inkackerelfiahery,..., ;...., 11,321  13^5tha. 

1,147,913  36.95tha. 
Of  enrolled  and  licenaed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
amounting  to  1,076,036  18^5tha,  aa  above  atated,  there  were 
employed  in  ateam  navigation.. ...^ 174*342  44.95thi. 

From  various  causes,  the  shipping  interest  is  a  subject  which  has  re- 
.  centlv  received  a  good  degree  of.  the  public  attention,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  Among  those  causes  are  its  rapid  increase  and  its  present 
impo|rtance,  and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with  our 
treaties,  it  is  found  that  the  commerce,  both  to  and  from  our  own  coimtrj, 
is  carried  on  in  a  good  measure  by  British  ships.  The  subject  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  lucid 
and  able  report  proceeded  from  that  body  exhibiting  the  prominent  &ct8 
of  the  case,  with  the  legitimate  inferences;  and  a  more  recent  meeting 
has  been  held  in  the  same  city  by  the  merchants  of  tbb  quarter,  with  a 
view  of  remodelling,  if  practicable^  our  commercial  intercourse  with  fi). 
reign  nations,  in  order  to  place  it  upon  a  more  prosperous  and  solid  foot- 
ing. .  The  proceedings  of  this  last  meeting  have  not  been  made  known  to 
the  public  by  a  printed  report.  The  more  prominent  facts,  however,  have 
been  developed,  throwing  light  upon  the  actual  state  of  our  commerce  ; 
and  the  labored  docimient  recently  issued  from  the  office  of  the  late  sec- 
retary of  state,  Mr.  Webster,  exhibits  the  present  condition  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  Without  presenting  any  e» 
parte  views  of  the  matter,  it  wul  be  our  present  attempt  to  sketch  the 
general  policy  regulating  the  operation  of  our  commercial  system. 

To  those  who  view  the  apparently  interl^ed  masses  of  shipping  whicb 
crowd  our  ports,  amid  the  tupiultaf  our  scenes  of  traffic,  it  would,  at  first 
view,  hardly  seem  probable  that  this  apparently  confused  interest  is  r^gu- 
lated  by  rigid,  yet  salutary  la  ws,  bearing  upon  every  part  of  its  operations. 
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Here  is  a  large  bulk  of  property,  involving  the  c<»icliti(Mi  <^  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enterprising  men,  whose  interests  and  whose  persons  are 
transported  across  vast  oceans,  and  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and 
all  civilized  nations  have  accordingly  deemed  it  of  essential  importance 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  its  own  conunerce,  l)y  searohing  and  reasonable 
laws.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  master  and  mariners,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  voyage^  as  well  as  in  foreign  ports,  are  clearly  laid  doWn  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  certain  requirements  are  exacted  from  the  own- 
ers of  ships  before  proceeding' upon  the  voyage,  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
of  those  advantages  which  every  nation  has  seen  proper  to  provide  by  law 
fi>r  its  own  commerce.  The'  apparently  complicated  operations  of  com* 
merce,  it  would  seem,  can  be  resolved  into  a  few  plain  principles. 

The  vessel  is  the  sole  vehicle  of  foreign  conunerce,  and  the  owners, 
supposing  they  let  it  out  to  hire,  derive  the  same  sort  of  profit  as  the  land* 
lord  Grom  the  tenant,  in  the  freight.  The  excess  of  the  value  of  the  freight 
over  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  is  the 
profit  of  the  owner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchant,  supposing  that  he 
possesses  no  property-interest  in  the  ship,  but  merely  hir^  itnd  lades  her 
with  his  own  cargo,  derives  his  profit  from  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
cargo,  at  its  port  of  destination,  over  its  original  cost,  insurance,  fi^ight, 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  Profit^  therefore,  derived  firom  the  one  or 
the  other  source,  or  from  both,  is  the  grand  motive  of  commerce.  In 
conducting  our  own  commercial  operations,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no 
uniform  plan  observed  in  the  transactions,  as  between  the  owner  of  the 
ship  and  the  merchant.  Sometimes  the  ship  is  altogether  owned  by  the 
merchants  who  fireight  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  merely  hired  for  the  trans- 
portation of  a  cargo.  Without  entering,  however,  into  a  consideration  of 
those,  minute  and  well  established  legal  principles  which  regulate  the  par- 
ties to  a  voyage,  we  proceed  to  the  exhibition  of  those  general  rules  which 
govern  its  prosecution. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  identify  our  own  ships,  it  is  enacted,  by  a 
law  of  Congress,  that  the  name  of  every  registered  and  licensed  ship,  with 
the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  shall  be  painted  on  her  stem,  in  white 
letters,  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length,  on  a  black  ground.  It  is  also 
required  that  each  ship  shall  be  either  registered,  enrolled,  licensed,  or 
recorded.  1.  Those  ships  which  are  built  within  the  United  States,  and 
owned  wholly  by  citizens,  and  employed  in  foreign  trade,  are  entitled  to 
be  registered.  2.  Those  ships  which  are  built  and  owned  in  like  man- 
ner, and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  are  entitled  to  be 
enroled  and  licensed.  These  vessels  are  alone  deemed  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  belonging  to  such 
ships.  8.  Ships  built  in  the  United  States,  but  owned  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  foreigners,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded.  4.  Ships  built 
out  of  the  United  States,  but  owned  by  citizens,  which  are  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  ownership.  All  ships  built  out  of  the  United  States,  and 
owned  by  foreigners,  are  entitled  alien  vessels.     If,  however,  a  ship  en- 
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us  by  ^  goyemmentf  coBstst  of  yeaieU  that  are  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  or  tbat  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  ourselves  and 
foreign  countries ;  the  coasting  trade,  or  that  commerce  which  is  prose- 
cuted between  different  parts  of  our  own  coast,  which  includes  some 
rery  elegant  Hnes  of  ships ;  and  the  fishing,  or  those  vessels  which  are 
employed  in  taking  fish  either  upon  our  own  coast  or  upon  the  ocean. 
These  are  the  three  general  branches  of  commerce  which  are  prosecuted 
fitMn  our  own  shores.  In  order  to  obtain  the  tonnage  of  these  several 
classes  of  ships,  our  coast  is  divided  into  separate  districts,  each  of  which 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  collector  of  the  customs,  whose  duty  it  is  made 
to  ascertain  the  radts,  and  to  grant  proper  papers.  These  papers,  thus 
issued  firom  the  offices  of  the  custom  house,  are  the  warrant  under  which 
they  sail,  the  certificate  of  character,  and  the  badge  of  nationality.  As 
the  evidence  of  their  actual  position,  they  entitle  them  to  the  protection 
of  their  government  wherever  they  may  float,  and  to  all  those  rights 
which  have  been  stipulated  either  by  definitive  treaties  or  the  law  of  na- 
tions. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  question  among  politicians  what  commer- 
cial policy  should  be  pursued  by  our  own  government,  or  whether  com- 
merce shall  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  but  it  is  clear,  that  if  any  change 
of  that  system  is  advisable,  there  has  never  been  a  more  auspicious  timd 
to  effect  it  than  the  present.  Heretofore  we  have  not  even  known  the 
actual  product  of  the  country,  and  thus  we  have  had  no  data  upon  which 
to  base  any  calculations  as  to  our  probable  export.  The  recent  census, 
and  the  compilation  of  valuable  documents  regarding  our  commercial  re- 
lations, to  which  we  have  alluded,  provide  us  all  the  materials  that  we 
require  for  such  an  object.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  our  soil 
will  hereafter  furnish  a  vast  Surplus  of  agricultural  products,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  natural  subject  for  export ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
productive  markets  for  these  products  abroad  would  supply  a  profitable 
market  at  home.  Great  Britain,  doubtless,  requires  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  surplus  for  her  stinted  population,  but  she  shuts  her  own  doors 
against  those  products,  while  she  continues  to  pour  down  upon  us  enormous 
quantities  of  her  manufactures.  While  we  are  opposed  to  iqiy  partial 
and  exclusive  legislation,  is  it  not  right  tbat  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  met  by  a  like  policy  on  our  own  part  t  Should  the  product  of 
her  looms  and  woricshops  be  permitted  to  come  in  con^>etition  with  our 
own,  while  she  bars  her  own  ports  aeainst  the  produce  of  our  soil  ?  We 
have  at  last  discovered  the  amount  of  our  products,  our  tonnage,  and  the 
exact  condition  of  our  commercial  relations,  and  with  these  facts  we  are 
ready  to  meet  other  nations  upon  an  equal  footing. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  objection  could  be  urged  against  a  reci- 
procity of  commercial  intercourse,  supposing  that  reciprocity  could  be  ob- 
tained.  From  the  brief  view  that  we  have  taken,  it  would  also  appear 
evident  that  a  very  large  body  of  our  productive  population  are  deeply 
and  increasingly  interested  in  the  subject ;  and  those  causes  which  tend  to 
benefit  any  branch  of  our  enterprise,  necessarily  benefits  all  who  are 
connected  with  it.  Foreign  nations  doubtless  have,  in  their  confidence 
and  employ,  men  of  remarkable  astuteness  and  abflity,  who  have  made 
•the  subjects  connected  with  commercial  science  ^latter  of  long  and  pro- 
found study ;  and  there  is  an  increasing  motive  with  us  to  meet  them  with 
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a  like  acuteness  of  disciiiiiinatioii,  in  tlie  ifipidlj  increasing  anumnt  of  pur 
domestic  products  and  the  shipping  of  the  country.  We  wish  to  see  our 
commeice,  manu^ctures,  and  agricukure  flourish,  and  with  them  the 
people  of  the  whole  cduntry.  We  wish  toeee  o(ur  ^canvass-winged  birds 
of  the  ocean  "  floating  to  every  port,  AJi6  ererywhere  returning,  like  the 
dove  with  the  olive-branch  to  the  arkj  not  with  the  vices,  but  with  the 
blessings  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  civilisation. 


Art.  v.— policy  AND  IMPOLICY  OF  COUNTERVAILING  DUTIES. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  Januaiy,  1842,*  appeared  an  able 
article,  by  Condy  Raguet,  Esq.,  on  the.  impolicy  of  countervailing  duties ; 
and  although  generally  pleased  with  the  tone  of  the  article,  there  are 
some  parts  of  it  to  which  I  except,  for  it  may  be  that  the  principles  upon 
which  his  arguhients  are  based  are  not  true,  or  that  they  are  not  true  in 
all  cases,  and  that  they  will  not  always  apply.  And  it  certainly  appears, 
as  &r  as  one  can  judge  from  f^cts,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  they  are 
not  true,  and  do  not  apply.  Even  Adam  Smith  himself,  who  first  ar- 
ranged and  applied  the  principles  upon  which  the  advocatea  of  free  trade 
rely,  makes  one  or  two  exceptions.  And  political  economists  generally, 
exclude  all  idea  of  policy  from  their  speculations,  and  inquire  only  of 
one  thing — what  effect  has  any  course  of  policy  upon  national  wealth  ? 
Now,  for  one,  I  object  to  wealth  as  being  the  grand  end  and  aim  of  na- 
tions, and  question  whether  even  wealth  itself  would  not  increase  in  a 
greater  proportion,  if  it  were  less  sought  after  than  it  now  is,  iand  as  poli- 
tical economists  would  desire  to  have  it,  the  great  beau  ideal  of  national 
policy.  Adam  Smith  never  uttered  a  truer  sentiment,  nor  one  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  thought  less,  than  the  following :  '*  The  people  make 
the  state;  its  real  riches  lie  in  its  inhabitants,  "f  If  he  had  con^ned  him- 
self to  the  investigation  and  explication  of  this  principle,  he  would  have 
produced  a  system  of  political  economy  more  perfect  than '  any  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  and  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  statesipen.  He  would 
have  formed  a  school  in  which  the  brightest  genius  and  the  lofliest  intel- 
lect would  have  been  proud  to  have  been  learners.  Religion,  morality, 
and  education,  would  have  formed  the  ground  work  of  his  system ;  and 
inquiry  into  the  cause  and  increase  of  wealth,  with  all  its  means  oi  af- 
&i^g  material  gratification,  would  have  been  but  one  of  its  consequents. 
His  inquiry  would  then  have  been,  '*  wherein  consists^  and  how  shall  he 
attained^  the  true  greatness  of  a  state  ?"  It  really  seems  strange  that  at 
this  affe  of  the  world,  wealth  should  be  the  object  at  which  aO  seem  to 
aim,  tne  altar  at  which  all  do  sacrifice^  the  idol  to  which  all  do  homage. 
^  The  ancients,"  in  the  language  of  another,  "  placed  Plutus,  their  fabled 
god  of  gold,  under  ground,  and,  I  know  not  by  what  strange  revolution, 
he  is  now  raised  and  enthroniBd  on  hi£:h«  amid  the  nations."! 
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I  do  not  know  tkit  I  cmi  be  pkced  in  any  one  o£  the  km  clanes  into 
wkicb  Mr.  Raguet  has  divided  the  advocates  of  the  restrictive  system  in 
the  United  States.  My  endeavor .  always  has  been,  to  discover  what  is 
the  truth ;  and  when  discovered,  I  hold  myself  bound,  in  all  cases,  as  a 
lover  of  truth,  to  embrace  it.  It  may  happen^  that  because  I  fbund  what 
I  insider  &llacies  in  the  arguments  of  Adam  Smith,  and  consequently 
in  all  those  who  have  followed  him,  that  therefore  I  have  considered  the  . 
whole  system  nearly  wrong.  But  I  think  that  1  have  not  gene  as  far  as 
that,  for  although  I  acquiesce  in  some  of  the  conclusion*  of  Adam  Smith, 
yet  X  do  not  rely  tipon  his  premises  in  all  cases  for  their  establishment. 
If  I  am  te  be  placed  in  any  one  of  Mr.  Raguet's  four  elasees,  it  must  be  in 
the  first  pne ;  and  I  am  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that,  thus  iar  and 
no  fiirther,  in  th%t  I  believe  the  following  propoHtion  to  be  true  :  That 
when  a  nation  possesses  the  natural  advantages  for  the  introduction  and 
eamring  on  of  any  branch  of  trade  or  maBmctures,  and.  ope,  too,  which 
in  the  .probable  course  of  events,  would-be  introduced,  that  it  is* good 
policy,  and  that  It  wiH  in  the  end  increase  the  national  wealth,  for  the 
Wislator  so  to  arrange  his  duties,  as  by  the  protoctiod  those  duties  will 
a&rd,  to  introduce  that  branch  of  trade  or  manufiu^res  into  the  country, 
before  it  would  be  introduoed  by  the  unassisted  labors  of  individuals. 
This  proposition,  I  think,  can  be  proved  from  the  principles  and  admis- 
sions-of  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  himself  I  shaU  not  now, 
however,  stop  to  prove  it,  but  will  just  refer  to  the  foUowiiq;  passage,  taken 
from  the  sec<Mkl  volume  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,*  l^ok  v.,  chap-i., 
part  dd,  article  1st,  where  he  treats  ^  Of  the  public  works  and  institu- 
tions which  are  necessary  for  focilitatiilg  particular  branches-  of  com- 
merce,'^ wiiere  the  author  uses  the^foUowl^  language  :  '^  When  a  con^ 
pahy  of  merchaints  tmdertake,  attheif  own  risk  and  expe^ne,  to  establish 
%  new  trade  with  some  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  ib». 
reasonaUe  to  inoorporate  them  into  a  joint  stock  company,  and  to  grant 
them,  in  case  of  success,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  in  wUch  the  state  can  re- 
compense them  for  hacardinff  a  daHgeroos  and  expeiteive  experiment,  of 
which  the  public  n  afterwaras  to  j*eap  the  benefit.  A  temporary  mono- 
yfAy  of  thib  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon  the  same  privoiples^  upon  which 
a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that  of 
a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  mo- 
nopoly ought  certainly  to  terminate ;  the  foils  and  garrisons,  if  it  was 
found  necessiU'y  to  establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  tiie  hands  of  the  gov- 
emm^itt  tl^eir  value  to  be  paid  to  the  company,  and  the  trade  to  be  lakl 
open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  state.  By  a  perpetual  monopoly,  (this  I 
should  not  claim,)  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  state  are  taxed  very  absurdly 
in  two  different  wkys;  first,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which,  in  Uie 
course  of  a  firee  trade,  they  could  buy  much  cheaper ;  and  secondly,  bj 
their  total  exclusion  firom  a  branch  of  business,  which  it  might  be  coc^- 
venient  and  profitable  for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the  ntioflt 
worthless  of  all  purposes,  too,  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner.  It  iB 
merelv  to  enable  the  company  to  support  the  negligence,  profosion,   mX^ 
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trades  which  are  ahogether  free,  aii4  vie^  frequently  makes  it  fiUl  even  a 
good  deal  short  of  that  rate.  Without  a  monopoly,  howerer,  a  joint  stock 
company,  it  would  appear  from  experi^ce,  cannot  long  carry  oi^  any 
branch  of  foreign  trade.  To  buy  ix^  one  market  in  order  to  sell^  with 
profit,  in  another,  when  there  are  many  competitors  in  both ;  to  watch 
oyer  the  occasional  rariations  in  the  dei^aand,  but  the  mueh  greater  and' 
.more  frequent  variations  in  the  competition,  or  in  the  supply  which  that 
demand  is  likely -to  get  from  other  people,  and  to  suit  with  dexterity  and 
judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quaiity  of  each  assortment  of  goods- to  all 
these  circumstances,  is  a  species  of  warfare  of  which  the  opeMions  are 
continually  changing,  and  which  can  scarce  erer  be  conducted  success- 
fully,  without  an  unremitting  exertion  of  vigilance  And  attention,  as  can- 
not long  be  expected  from  the  directors  of  a  joint  stock  company."  I 
have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  extract,  that  there  need  pe,  no  suspicion  of 
my  taking  only  that  part  which  suppjofts  the  proposition,  and  omitting, 
what  opposes  it.  And  if  the  principleii  and  admission  implied  and  alleged 
in  the  foregoing  extract  do  not  support  the  proposition  that  I  h&yo  laididowHy 
I  cannot  tell  when  a  conclusion  is  logically  dctrived  from  given  pretnises. 

The  remark  made  by  Mr.  Raguet,  tkat  those  who  support  such  a  pro- 
position— for,  in  fact,  it  amounts  to  that,  jfor  on  his  principles  no  encourage- 
ment should  ever  be  given  by  government  to  home  nEwmifiictures — 1*  have 
derived  their  opinions  chiefly  from  the  opinions  o[  superficial  or  interest- 
ed reasoners,"  is  rather  uncalled  for,  a^  it  is  possible  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion may  sometimes  be  true,  and  it  seems  rather  impossible,  that  with  all 
the  light  shed  by  Adam  Smith  and  bi9  fbllowers  upon  these  subjects,  that 
so  many  great  minds  should  still  continue  to  dpubt  the  universal  tuath  of 
the  principles  of  fi^e  trade,  Abu/se  is  not  argument,  and  it  appeal  that 
there  are  still  minds,  of  no  ordinary  opacity,  who  are  willing  to  (laaard 
their  reputations,  as  sound  thinkers,  in  supporting  the  proposition,  Jthat  it 
18  sometimes  expedient  for  the  government  to  support  the  expens^  df  in- 
troducing a  new  branch  of  trade  or  taanu&ctures  into  a  country,  which 
will,  afler  a  season,  advance  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  To  undertake  to 
introduce  into  a  country  any  branch  x)f  trade  or  manufitctures  by  legis* 
lative  aid,  which  must,  for  want  of  natural  advantages,  always  require 
such  protection,  is  what  fow  would  contend  for,  or  justify,  unless  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  upon  which  groimds  even  Adam  Smith  himself  approves 
of  the  navigation  acts  of  Great  Britain.  ^  Notwithstanding,"  he  says, 
^  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  vegulations  of  this  fomous  act  may 
have  proceeded  from  naitional  aniauMity,  they  are  as  wise  as  if  they  had 
all  beien  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom  ""-^Wealih  of  Noldans^ 
vol.  ii.,  book  iv.,  chap.  ii.       .       . 

The  policy  or  impolicy  of  countervailing  duties,  in  every  case,  is  a  ques- 
tion, in  my  apprehension,  not  to  be  decided  hj  mere  abstract  reasoning 
fiK>m  given  or  assumed  premises.  A  conclusion  may  be  logically  deduced 
from  such  premises,  and  still  not  be  true.  Because  it  is  a  true  proposi- 
tion in  natural  philosophy,  that  the!  strength  of  timbers,  the  length  being 
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your  questidn.  But  a  long  and  anxicAis  course  of  expen'meiito  and  obser- 
vations,  as  to  the  stren^h  of  difierept  kinds  ef  wood,  with  a  strict  and 
severe  induction,  would  The  necessary^  before  he  could  learn  any  general 
rule  or  priiubiple  to  appl^  to  particular  cases.  When,  by  his  observations 
and  experiniehts,  he  hafi  established'  these  general  rules,  assuming  the 
truth  <^  the;  proposition,'  that  nature  ■  is  uniform  in  her  operations,  and 
knowing  th^  facts  in  any  particular  case,  he  can  then  apply  his  principles^ 
thus  established,  to  the  particular  case.  Because,  in  one. particular  case, 
it  is  proved f  that  it  will  idinliinish  the.  national  wealth  to  lay  protecting 
duties,  and  that  therefor|B  it  is  impolit;ic,  it  does  not  logically  follow  that 
it  is  impolitic  in  every  cSase.  Becauiie  it  is -proved  to  be  impolitic  in  one 
case  to  isLj  bountervailing  dvti^  it  does  not  logically  follow  that  it  is  im* 
politic  in  every  case.  You  cannot  logically  dedbee  any  universal  con- 
clusion, froin  a  particular  premises.  ;And'  although  it  should  be  proved^ 
that  in  evetj  case  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  which  the  legisliUojr 
has  undertiikeii  to  introduce  new  tra4es  or  manufactures  into  his  country 
by  protection,  in  any  shape  or  way,  that  he  has  done  an  injury,  and  bail 
diminished  the  national  \tealth,  although .  it  woOld  create  a  very  stroijg 
presumption  that  such  would  always  be  the  consequence,  yet  it  does  not 
inevitably  follow..  For  it  may  be,  that  the  very  next  case  presented  may 
be  the  one  to  which  the  general  rules  we  have  already  learned  ipay  not 
apply,  owing  to  some  circumstance  connected  with  it^  which  were  not 
found  in  the  preceding  cases.  Before  you  can  apply  a  general,  nde^  de- 
rived by  induction  from  particular  (^ses,  to  any  given  individual  case, 
you  must  prove  that  the  case  in  hand  comes  within  that  cl^iss  of  cases 
from  which;  the  principle  was  derived,  or  else  there  will  be  an  error  in 
the  conclusion.  Mr.  itaguet,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  first  dass  of  the 
advocates  of  a  restrictive  system,  makes  use  of  this  argument :  ^  The 
dperation  of  the  British  com  laws,  in  making  the  British  people  eat  dear 
bread,  is  so  manifestly  deen  by  all  to.  be  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large, 
that  reflecting  men  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  policy  in  this  x^ountry, 
which  should  compel  the  American  J»eople  to  wear  dear  clothes,  would 
necessarily  be  injiibdous  to  ihem»^*  This  argument,  to  make  it  Joglcally 
correct,  demands  the  assumption  of  a  proposition  which  I  think  to.  be 
untrue  ;  and  to  show  where  the  error  lies  in  the  argument,  let  us  state  it, 
syllogistically,  at  its  full3ei:^h.  The  argument  then,  stated  in  this,  man- 
ner,  is  this  : — 

A  course  of  policy  which  is  injurious  to  one  nation,  is  injurious  to  all 
nations,  or  to  every  nation ;  but  the  policy  of  the  British  corn  laws  is  in- 
jurious to  the  British  nation,  because  it  compels  them  to  eat  dear  bread ; 
therefore,  the  same  coHrse  of  policy  which  compels  the  Americans  to 
wear  dear  cMhes,  is  injurious  to  the  American  people. 

This  can  now  be  eaiiily  understood,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  univer- 
sal, or  first  proposition,  is  untrue,  anid  if  it  is,  his  argument  is  incorrect, 
as  it  depends  upon  this  first  premise,  which  b  suppressed.  That  it  does 
depend  upon  this  first  but  suppressed  premise,  or  proposition,>Krill  be  easily 
seen  by  denying  it,  and  stating  it  in  this  form  :  a  course  of  policy  which 
is  injurious  to  one  nation,  may  be  beneficial  to  another ;  from  this  the 
conclusion  may  be  logically  drawn,  that  it  may  be  good  policy  to  compel 
the  American  people  to  wear  dear  clothes.  By  making  the  second  pre- 
mise, in  his  argument,  the  second  or  particular  proposition  under  the  uni- 
Tersal  rule  that  I  have  stated,  the  conclusion  that  I  have  drawn  legiti- 
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mately  fi)Uows.  We  do  not  stj  UmU  it  wouU  be  ffood  policy  to  make  tiM 
AmeHcan  people^  even  for  a  time,  wear  dear  dotbet.  lliat  must  be 
proved  not  by  logic  merely,  but  bj  deduction!  drawn  from  a  vast  number 
of  particular  fitcts.  It  is  bardly  &ir  to  assume,  without  proo(  a  proposi- 
tion such  as  be  has  assumed ;  one,  too,  which  demaodaso  much,  and  which 
can  be  made  to  prove  so  vast  a  number  of  partioular  conclusions.  As- 
suming it  to  be  true,  you  might  say  that  our  republican  form  of  govern, 
ment,  which  suiu  us  so  well,  would  suit  every  nation  on  the  &ce  of  tht 
globe.  A  course  of  policy  which  may  be  food  at  one  tifne,  may,  in  the 
same  nation,  be  injurious  at  another.  An  hereditary  monarchy  may  be 
the  best  govoniDient  for. one  nation,,  and  a  republic  for  another.  It  mi^it 
be  good  policy  for  <jrreat  Britian  to  allow  the  free  importation  of  bread 
stuffs  into  her  ports,  because,  owing  to  her  peculiar  situation  and  circum- 
stances, she  cMinot  raise  as  much  as  her  people  can  consume,  neither  can 
she  raise  it  as  cheap  as  other  nations  can  si4>ply  her.  But  this  seems  to 
be  owing  to  her  situation  and  circumstances,  and  from  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  does  not  seem  to  be  philosophical  to  deduce  a  general  proposi- 
tion', that  it  would  be  good  Policy  for  every  nation  to  allow  the  free  im- 
)>ortation  of  bread  stufis.  The  aame  apparent  circumstances  that  mighi 
make  it  eood  policy  for  one  nation,  might  make  it  injurious  to  another. 
It  might  be  good  policy  in  S<^otland  to  allow  the  firee  importation  of  wines, 
because  she  can  never  produce  it  as  cheaplj  as  France  can  supply  her, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  climate  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  for  the  United  States,  as  they  nught,  after  a^time,  be  able 
to  produce  it  at  a  less  expense  than  France*  Th0  United  States  might, 
with  a  little  encouragement,  produce  silk  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  France, 
or  than  France  can  supply  them  ;  but  does  it  follow,  that  because  Lap- 
land cannot  do  the  same,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  for  her  to  undertake 
to  compete  with  Finance,  it  would  be  folly  for  the  United  States.  I 
think,  there^,  ^re  is  an  error  in  the  aigument  of  Mr.  Raguet,  owing 
to  that  (lingle  assumption,  for  it  can  be  notlung  eke,  as  it  cannot  be  proY^ 
to  be  true  as  a  maiter  of  fact. 

I  now  come  to  the  particular  case  cited  by  Mr.  Aaguet,  that  ef 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  United  States ;  and  although  it  appears,  as  he  says, 
to  be  bad  policy  for  the  United  Siates,  as  a  matter  of  dollark  and  cents, 
to  Uy  countervailing  duties,  i^  it  appears  to  me  that  the  neglect  of  some 
of  the  consequences  arising  urom  the  duties  laid  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
•countervailing  ones  laid  by  the  United  States,  materially  aBecta  the  con- 
clusion ;  whether  it  alters  it  we  do  not  say.  He  makes  one  statement  of 
facts,  at  the  commencement  of  his  argument,  which  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory rather  questionable,  which  Is,  '*  mat  the  fiirmers  of  Buenos  Ayres 
have  foimd'it  for  their  interest  to  cultivate  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  rather  than  to  raise  wheat ; 
and  that  thus  the  former  of  Buenos  Ayres  gets  more  flour  than  he  couU 
if  he  raised  wheat  instead  of  cattle."  The  ktter  part  of  the  sentence  is 
the  inference  deduced  from  the  statement  in  the  first  part.     Now,  if  my 
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over  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  Texasi  How  far  this  might  modify  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn,  I  will  not  undertake  to  saj ;  but  that  it  should 
modify  them  is  evident.  In  the  case  stated  by  Mr.  Raguet,  he  supposes 
that  a  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 'flour  will  purchase  three  hundred 
thousand  hides,  the  exchange  affording  to  each  party  the  usual  profits  of 
trade,  and  that  the  trade  is  free  and  uhrestricted.  At  this  point  Buenos 
Ayres  lays' a  duty  of  20  p^r  cent  upon  the  flour  of  the  United  States. 
What  are  the  consequences  7    He  staites  them  as  follows : — 

First.  A  rise  of  price  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  at  Buenos  Ayrcs, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  ' 

Second,  k  diminished  demand  fot  the  flour  of  the  United  States,  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  owing  to  thfe  augmented  price. 

Third.  A  diminished*  demand  for  hides,  for  exportation  to  the  United 
States.  '     ; 

Fourth.  That  the  cohsiimer  of  flour,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  must  nay  20 
per  cent  more  for  his  flour,: both  foreign  dnd  domestic,  than  he  paid  whii^ 
trade  was  free-. 

The  first  and  fourth  consequences  seem  to  be  the  same,  with  this 
exception,  (hat  in  the'  fourth  he  says  that  the  consumer  must  pay 
the  difference  in  price.  Now  it  will  be  seen,  on  examination,  that  he 
does  not  mention  the  consequences  to  the  United  States  of  this  20  per 
cent  duty  laid  by  Bueno^i  Ayres,  except  iii  the  diminished  demand  for  flour 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  tluis  restricting  the  market  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  case  stated,  he  supposes  the  diminution  of  the  trade,  by  the  imposi* 
tion  of  the  duty,  to  amount  to  20  pei*  cent,  so  that  Buenos  Ayres  con., 
sumes  but  eighty  thousand  barrels  of  floor,  where  before  it  consumed 
one  hundred  thousand ;  consequently,  the  United  States  loses  the  sale  of 
twenty  thousand.  Now  what  is  the  consequence  to  the  United  States  of 
this  loss  of  the  sale  of  twenty  thousahd  barrels  of  flour  ?  It  &lls  back 
upon  the  American  market,  and  a  new  market  must  be  found  for  it  some- 
where else.  But  by  hyf^bthesis,  as  the  unrestricted  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  United  States  iias  already,  under  the  impulse  of  firee  trade, 
flllea  every  maiicet  with  all  that  can  \^  consumed,  no  new  market  can  be 
found.*  It  must,  therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  flour  already 
in  the  American  market ;  ind  as  the  demand  is  diminished,  by  the  loss  of 
the  Buenos  Ajres  market,  and  the  supply  increased,  by  the  quantity  thrown 
back  upon  t^e  Americaii  market,  the  price  must  fall  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  say  that  thi»  woukl  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  onjy 
know  that  ii  ought  to  be  true  as  a  matter  of  theory.  What  influence  the 
fkUing  back  of  this  quantity  of  flour  itaight  have  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket, cannot  i)e  determined  ;  it  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  flour  in  market 
at  the  time.  But  this  much  is  evident,  that  the  cost  to  the  exporter  is 
diminished;  he  can,  thei-efbre,  export  it  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sell  it  there 
for  less  than  20  per  cent  above  the  former  price,  or  the  price  while  the 
trade  remained  free.  We  think  that  this  conclusion  is  correctly  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  fl*ee  trade  and  its  advocates,  with  whom  it  is  a 
principle  that,  the  demand  remaining  th^  same,  increasing  the  supply, 
diminishes  the  price ;  and  the  suppfy  remiiining  the  same,  diminishing  the 

*  Accordinff  to  the  prineii^es  of  the  advo^tes  ^  free  trade,  unrestricted  eominercial 
eoterpriee  wi0  elwaja  find  :oui  the  best  way  of  fnaking  money ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  £ur 
presage  that  tl|ey  have  already  found  it  out. : 
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demand,  dimimalies  tke  [nice.  What  efiect  would  this  hare  upon  Mr. 
Raguet's  conclusion  ?  Now,  it  is.  hardlj  to  be  supposed  that  the  Amer- 
lean  fanner,  because  he  obtains  a  less  price  for  his  wheat,  owing  to  the 
diiiiiiiished  doniand,  is  to  give  up  raising  wheat  and  turn  his  attention  to 
the  raising  of  something  else  that  will  yield  hi  A  a  greater  profit,  because, 
by  hypothesis,  he  can  make  more  money  by  raising  whe^it  than  he  can 
in  any  other  way«  And  besides,  in  turning  his  at^ntion  to  the  raising  of 
something  else,  he  must  try  some  experiments,  to  diBcover  whether  he  will 
succeed,  and  this  requires  a  waste  pf  capital,  and  therefore  he  loses 
money,  as  it  prevents  hun  from  saving  firom  his  revenue  to  add  to  hu 
capital,  which  is  the  only  way  to  increase  his  wealth. — Wealih  of  NaJtioim^ 
book,  iv.,  chap,  ii* 

As  to  the  first  consequence  of  the  20  per  cent  duties  laid  by  Buenos 
Ayres,  does  Mr.  Raguet  mean  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  price  of  flour, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  will  ^continue  at  20  per 
cent  abpve  the  free  trade  price.  Now  it  is  a  general  truth,  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  world,  that  when  men  have  once  acquired  the  taste,  or  feh 
the  need  of  any  article  or  product,  that  they  will  rather  sufier  some  priva- 
tion and  work  harder,  than  be  without  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade one  who  had  experienced  the  benefits  of  civilized,  life  to  live  like  a 
savage.  -  As  a  savage,  he  could  not  satisfy  the  thousand  wants  that  con- 
tinually press  upon  him  ;  he  would  still  long  for  his  broadcloth  coat,  al- 
though  one  of  skins  would  last  much  longer.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of 
Buenos  A3rres,  who  had  become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  flour,  would 
wish  totise  as  nuioh  after  the  duties  were  laid  as  before  ;  and  to  supply 
this  demand,  some  of  the  farmers  of  Buenos  Ayres  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, turn  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  production  of  flour. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  the  case,  for  it  may  be  that  the  people  are 
so  lazy  that  they  would  prefer  to  mount  their  horses  and  hunt  wild  cattle, 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  than  to  undergo  the  more  laborious  toil  of  rais- 
ing wheat,  although  in  the  end  it  might  be  more  profitable.  The  pros- 
.pect  of  the  farmer  turning  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  is  a  point 
•for  the  legislator  to  examine  befi>re  he  lays  his  duties.  But,  suppose  that 
the  fiurmer  should  tUm  his  attention  to  supplying  the  demand  for  domestic 
^ur,  to  take  the  place  of  the  fbreiffn  article  driven  out  by  the  duties,  whAi 
would.be  the  consequence  ?  In  aU  probability,  if  we  may  judge  of  what 
will  be  fi*om  what  has  been,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  fiirmer,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  his  capital,  and  diminish  the  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  upon  a  given  spot  of  ground,  will 
endeavor  to  introduce  labor-saving  machinery  firom  those  countries  that 
have  succeeded  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ^  Inventions  will  be  introduced 
firom  other  countries,  which  wiU  increase  the  profits  both  of  labor  and 
capital ;  and  under  the  encouragement  given  by  the  government,  indi- 
viduals who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  an  inventive  genius,  (the  true 
creator  of  wealth,)  which  no  government  can  make,  but  only  draw  out,  wifl 
turn  their  attention  to  the  invention  of  machinery,  which,  more  than  any 
thin^  else,  adds  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  suppo- 
sition, the  history  of  our  own  country  coiiclusively  proves.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  under  this  sta.te  of  facts,  that  the  capital  of  the  countirhas  undergone 
a  partial  change  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  intested.v  before,  it  was  in- 
vested in  cattfe,  which  roamed  the  wide  pampas,  and  which  were  usefid 
only  for  their  hides  \*  now  it  is  invested  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
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the  production  of  flour ;  and  although  the  fkmier  may  not  be  able  to  add  t6 
his  capital  for  a  time  by  saving  from  his  revenue,  yet  his  capital  may  be 
increased  in  reality  by  the  increased  revenue  which  it  yields  in  the  new 
form  which  it  is  invented.  In  the  same  way,  an  indivimial  may  increase 
his  revenue  by  ceasing  Ur  cultivate  a  part  of  his  fhrm,  owing  to  the  im- 
provements he  makes  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  part  which  he're? 
tains.  This  has  frequently  happened  in  some  parts  of  Our  country.  Now, 
is  this  change  of  the  form  in  which  part  of  the  national  capital  of  finenos 
Ayres  is  invested  profitable  to  her  or  not,  or  will  it  in  the  end  be  profita-- 
ble  to  Jier?  Will  it  com^nsate  her  for  the  outlay,  or,  in  other  words, 
will  the  increased  profits  of'  capital,  after  she  sh&ll  be  enabled,  by  the  aid 
of  the  government  duties,  to  produce  flour  cheaper  than  other  nations  can 
sell  it  to  her,  so  as  to  need  no  assistance,  prepay  to  the  nation  the  sums  she 
has  been  obliged  to  expend  ?  This  is  an  inference  to  be  *  drawn  by  the 
legislator  from  an  induction  of  a  vast  number  'of  particular  facts,  and  I 
know  of  no  general  rule  that  will  always  apply  to  such  cases,  with  the 
certainty  of  alwajrs  producing  a  correct  result.  When  we  reason  abobt 
nations,  there  are  elements  in  the  combination  which  may  be  -  found  in 
one  nation  and  not  in  another.  Man  is  not  governed  by  fixed  and  inumu 
table  laws.  When  once  we  have  discovered  the  modes  in  which  the 
powers  of  nature  adt,  we  may  always  presume  that  they  vnll  contii^ue  i» 
act  in  the  same  manner  until^^the  end  of  time;  We  can  rely  upon  the 
courses  of  the  seasons  ;  that  summer  and  wintet,  seed  time  and  harvest 
shall  continue  to  follow  in  their  destined  round  with  an*  immutable  cer* 
tainty,  and  cftn  regulate  our  actions  in  conformity  thereto.  But  we  caa» 
not  thus  rely  upon  human  conduct.  We  may,  firdm  the  knowledge  of  men's 
instincts,  passions,  and  affections,  fbrih  some  opinion  of  their  future  ac« 
tions ;  but  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  decisions  of  a  self-determined 
will.  Men  folrmerly  thought  it  justifiable  to  assassinate  a  tyrant,  but  we 
cannot  thence  infer  that  they  will  always  continue  to  think  so.  Matter 
changes,  to  assume  some  form  in  which  it  had  a  pre-existence  ;  man  alond 
changes  into  a  character  which  he  never  before  possessed.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  it  is  good  policy  or  not  for  the  Buenos  Ayr^an 
legislator  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  improvements  in  ag. 
ricukure,  depends  upon  many  circumstances,  upon  many  of  which,  fix)m 
want  of  information,  we  are  incapable  of  passing  judgment.  But  as  fiir 
as  wb  are  informed,  I  know  of  nothing,  either  in  the  climate  or  soil  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  should  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  grain-growing 
country;  and  if  it  can  become  such,  it  would  be  supposed  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  nation  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  grain  at  the  national  expensiB, 
if  it  will  cost  too  mubh  for  individuals  to  introduce  it.  Individuals  are  not 
likely  to  introduce  a  new  manufiicture  or  product  into  a  country,  unless' 
they  can  make  an  immediate  profit ;  for,  as  they  are  seeking  their  own  pri> 
vate  gain,  they  would  be  unwilling  to  be  at  a  large  outlay,  and  suffering 
in  all  probability  some  losses  when  they  were  to  receive  no  extra  com- 
pensation for  their  trouble  and  expense,  and  obliged  also  to  share  the  pro- 
fits  with  others  who  had  been  at  no  such  outlay  and  expense.     It  wat^not 
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eaterprifie  a^d  skill  as  much  as  thjd  ^tuthor  of  a  new  inventioin  that  adds 
to  (he  wealth  of  a  nation.  If^  therefore,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  to  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  outlay  will  repay  the  expense,  it  #ould  be  profitable  to  Buenos 
Ayres  to  encourage  the  cultiviatioi^  of  wheat,  by  affording  it  i  protection. 
The  manner  of  affording  this  protection  mustjrest  upon  grounds  of  public 
policy.  It  ijB,  I  believe,  a  well  ascertained  fact,;diawn  by  induct^  from  the 
history  of  nations,  that  a  nation  whose  capita^  is  invested  in  agriculture, 
will  become  rich  ikster  than  a  nation  whose  capital  is  invested  in  flocks 
an^  herds ;  and  not  only  will  wealth  fldw  in  more  rapidly,  b^t  other  ad- 
vantages also  will  follow.  I  do  ^lot  recoU^t  ever  to  have  read  pf  an 
enlightened  and  intelligent  race  of :  herdsmen*  The  frame  work  of  their 
policy,  and  their  manner  of  lif^,  seems  to  forbid  the  very  idea  )of  their  be- 
<^oming  to.  Waifdering  from  plftce  to  place,  what  opportunity  is  there  for 
nourishing  those  qdalities  that  can  grow  only  in  quiet  ?  The  J^oors  never 
became  refined  until  they  obtained; a  iirm  settlement  in  Spain,  and  there, 
amid  the  groves  of  orange  and  pomegranate,  they  retained  nearly  all  the 
acience  that  was  saved  from  tlie  firnigments  of  the  ancient  worlds  In  the 
same  manner,  a  nation  excl^sive^  devoted  to  agriculture,  without  any 
commerce,  will  not  become  ribh  as  fast  as  0ne  that  is  also  engaged  in 
commerce  and  manufitctures ;  and  it  is  when  a11  are  combined.in  a  proper 
proportion  that  national  wealth  inc|reases  the.  most  rapidly,  for  there  alone 
is  the  proper  field  afforded  for  the  different  kinds  of  talent  in  the  commu- 
nity io  develop  itself,  in  the  iprodnction,  acquisition,  and  creation  of  na- 
tional wealth. 

'  Suppose,  then,  that  under  these  circumstances,  adaptation  of  soil,  and 
climate,  and  national  character,  th^  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  cultivation  qf  grain,  and  also  to  djvert  part  of  the 
national -capital  from  the  raisihg  oflwiM  cattle,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
to  th6  cultivation  of  wheat,  to.^y  i^  duty  of  20  per  cent,  which  the  nation 
itself  must  pay  for  in  part,  and  in  part  only,  for  I  think  that  it  has  been 
shown  before  that  the  exportiing  nation  mustjpay  part  of  it.*  For  if  the 
exporting  nation  does  not  pay  part  pf  it,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
who  produced  the  twenty  thousand  barrels  pf  flour  above  the  demand, 
must  divert  their  capital  to  th^  production  of  ^something  ejse,  which  they 
will  not  be  very  likely  to  do,  unless  some  other  motive  also  compels  them. 
If  they  do  thus  divert  their  capital,v  they  must  endeavor  to  find  some  new 
product  that  wiU  give  thei^  tl^  usual  profits,  because  everything  else  is 
already  cultivated  at  the  usual  profits  ;  and  thus  what  was  meant  to  bene- 
fit one  country,  acts  as  an  in^llant  force  or  encouragement  in  another. 
The  20  per  cent  duty,  then,  is  laid  on  Buenos  Ayres,  for  a  year  or  two, 
until  the  &rmer  can  introduce  or  manu&cture  his  machinery,  and  get 
fiurly  started ;  the  price  of  floiir  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  less  than  20  per  cent 
above  what  it  was  before,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  and  this  difier- 
ence  is  the  real  amount  of  encouragement  given  by  the  government. 
This  goes  on  for  two  years,  the  consumer  paying  this  difference  ;  in  the 

.  *  This  is  illustrated  and  proved  by  a  fact  I  saw  stated,  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers.  A  merchant  in  this  country  wrote*  to  his  correspondent  at  3ueno6 
Ayres,  that  Congress  were  about  to  lay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  coffee.  The  conse- 
quence  was  an  immediate  fall  in  the  pride  of  cofibe,  at  Buenos  AyreBt  of  15  per  cent. 
But  when  the  news  was  received  that  coflbe  had  been  excepted,  the  price  imiiie4iat«ly 
rose  to  its  fotmer  standard.  , 
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third  year,  bowever,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  fiumer  comes  into  competitioa 
with  the  American  ^mer,  and  the  price  lalls,  and  more  of  the  foreign 
flour  is  thrown  back  upon  the  American  marlcet ;  and  thus  it  goes  on,  until 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  flour  drives  out  the  American  flour,  by  underselling  it. 
How  long  a  time  may  be  required  to  produce  this  result,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  the  result. will  be  as  inevitable  as  that  effect  folio Ws  cause.  It 
has  been  done  before,  and  it  can  be  done  again.  There  are  bounds  and 
limits,  to  be  sore,  as  well  as  there  are  bounds  and  limits  in  nature.  Buenos 
Ayres  cannot  produce  for  herself  every  article  of  necessity  or  luxury  that 
the  globe  can  furnish,  for  nature  has  denied  her  the  advantages  requisite. 
It  would  be  folly^  therefore,  for  her  to  attempt  it.  It  would  be  fblly  to  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  the  vine,  just  below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  folly  to  cultivate  wheat.  Natural  td- 
vantages  must  ever  belong  to  the  nation  to  which  Providence  has  as- 
aigned  them,  but  acquired  advantages  may  be  obviated.  The  know* 
ledge  and  skill  acquired  or  possessed  by  one  set  of  men,  or  nation,  maj 
be  transferred  to  another ;  but  the  soil  and  climate  can  never  be  thus  et- 
changed  It  is,  therefore,, for  the  legblator  to  examine  and  see  whether 
the  product  he  wishes  to  introduce  fironn  a  foreign  nation  into  his  own  can 
be  produced,  and  if  so,  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  is  to  be  )iettled  also  by 
an  eiamination  of  particular  fkcts,  and  not  by  logical  arguments,  drawn 
from  axioms;  for  then  the  prembes  iihply  the  conclusion,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  fiu^ts  is  useless,  as  no  general  law  can  be  derived  from  them,  the 

^ifide  having  already  been  deduced  from  axioms.  This  is  a  &ult  of  the 
free  trade  system,  as  generally  propagated,  that  its  general  rules  are  not 
drawn  by  induction  from  a  vast  number  of  particular  fiicts,  afier  the  Ba- 
oOnian  method,  biit,  like  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  one  prin- 
ciple is  contained  in  another,  and  &cts  are  forced  to  square  with  these 
principles,  thu»  logically  deduced.  In  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  pre- 
sent  day,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  go  through  a  long  course  of  experi- 
ments  and  observations,  before  any  of  its  principles  shall  be  considered 
as  proved,  and  each  principle  is  to  be  proved  by  its  -own  class  of  facts. 
The  philosophy  of  the  modem  political  economists  reminds  us  of  the  nut 
givenv  by  the  enchanted  princess  of  the  fairy  tale  to  her  lover,  who  was 
required  by  his  father  to  find  a  thread,  that  cotild  be  passed  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle.  When  the  nut  was  opened,  another  nut  was  found 
within,  and  then  another,  and  then  come  a  millet  seed,  and  then  a  mus- 
tard seed,  and  within  that  was  found  the  thread.  This  kind  of  philosophy 
is  most  excellently  suited  for  the  purposes  of  disputation  and  argument, 
and  for.,putting  down  an  antagonist,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  the  discovery  of 
new  truths. 

But  let  us  look  and  see  what  other  consequences  accrue  to  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  establishment  of  the  duties  for  the  encouragement  of  ag- 
riculture, besides  those  we  have  already  seen.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  we  will  mention  first,  that  the  same  extent  of  territory  V"^ 

'  support  a  much  larger  and  denser  population.    That  this  is  true,  we^  caiv 
see,  by  comparihg  our  owii  condition  with  that  of  Buenos  Ayres,;  ax^ci  al- 
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countries  were  settled  at  neariy'the-  same  period  of  time,  and  both  maj 
be  considered  as  having  A  boundless  extent  of  territory.  Why  is  it  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increases  so  much  faster  than  that  of 
Buenos  Ayres?  Why  is  it  that  Buenos  Ayres  is  weak,  whJe  we  are 
powerful?  The  early  settlers  of  the  cotmtry  were  compelled,  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  to  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  instead  of  spreading  themselves  ovef  the  wide  extent  of  territory 
that  lay  spread  out  before  them,  and  degenerating  into  a  nation  of  herds- 
men, they  were  compelled  to  till  the  soil  to  support  themselves  and  their 
little  ones.  As  a  consequence!,  towns  and  villages  sprang  up,  surrounded 
by  well-cultivated  ferms ;  and  the  orator  of  the  revolution  was  almost 
within  the  bounds  of  truth,  w]ien  he  said,  ^^  that  the  iires  in  our  autumnal 
woods  are  scarcely  more  rapid  than  have  been  the  increase  of  our  wealth 
and  population."*  What  makes  the  difietence  between  China  and  Tar^ 
tary?  One  supports  a  race  of  herdsmen,  and  the  other  a  race  of  agricul- 
turists. The  saifie  territory  that  supported  Abraham  with  his  flocks  and 
herds,  afterwards  supported  thousands  of  those  who  cultivated  the  vine, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  olive.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  also  more 
wants  than  the  herdsman,  and  requires  more  mechanics  to  prepare  tools 
for  his  use  on  his  faitn  ;  h^  requires  more  machines,  the  products  or  cre- 
ations of  genius,  to  assist  in  his  productions,  and  to  prepare  those  produc- 
tions fbr  consumption,  and  consequently  gives  employment  to  more  labor- 
ers, and  thus  produces  more  wealth  than  the  herdsmen.  Froin  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  Pampas,  we  find  them  such 
as,  from  their  employment,  we  might  suppose  ihem  to  be — a  wild, 
roving,  and -reckless,  set  of  men,  fond  of  anything  but  hardworkl  Ignorant 
and  poor  we  also  know  them  to  be ;  and  while  they  continue  as  they  now 
are,  they  will  remain  poor  and  ignorant,  i^fHicted  hy  those  vices  that  are 
the  consequences  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  To  educate  them  while  they 
remain  as  they  are^  is  a  mattei*  of  as  much  impossibility  as  it  is  to  educate 
the  Indians  on  our  western  frontiers,  who  wandiesr  from  place  to  place, 
without  fixed  habitations.  Our  misdonaries  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible  to 
educate  the  Indian,  unless  he  can  be  induced  to  quit  his  present  mode  of 
life,  and  to  settle  down  as  a  cultivator  of  the  soil*  The  Cherokees  were 
more  easUy  educated  and  improved  than  the  Choctaws  or  Chickasaws,  be- 
cause they  were  more  easily  induced  to  become  farmers ;  and  we^d,  as  a 
consequence,  what  all  experience  proves  we  might  have  expected,  that 
they  became  richer  than  their  Indian  neighbors,  and  now  they  are  the 
most  enlightened  tribe  in  the  United  Stated.  The  arts  and  sciences  never 
have  flourished,  and  never  can  flourish,  where  the  population  is  so  scat- 
tered ;  and  i)t  is  to  the  progress  made  iii  these  arts  -and  sciences  that  En- 
rope  and  the  United  Sifates  owe  their  tmexampled  progress  in  wealth 
since  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  invention  of 
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Uitorj  left  us  any  recoid  oTwicIi  discoyeries  made  by  ^uch  a  people,  or  of 
iiiY^iidoBs  which  change  the.instrumenU  of  the  forms  in  which^Qapital  is 
inFest^d  7  Adam  Smith  acknowledges  that,  on  the  principle  he  has  laid 
down,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  profitable  investment  of  capital ;  but  has  the 
most  fiir-reaching  intellect  yet  discovered  any  bounds  to  the  progress  of 
the  inventive  fiiculty,  or  ascertained  any  limit  to  the  application  of  in- 
vention to  the.  varied  wants  of  human  life  t  We  know,  also,  that  a  great 
part  of  th^  cost  of  the  products  of  the  soil  to  the  distant  consumer,  is  made 
up  of  the  cost  of  transportation^  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  obtains  a 
higher  price  for  his  products,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  is  diminished. 
In  this  case,  the  producer  and  the  consumer  are  mutually  benefitted.  But 
railroads  and  canals,  by  diminishing  the  cost,  and  facilitating  transporta. 
tion,  increase  the  amount  of  capita^  and  augment  its  revenues.  But  is 
there  any  probability  that  a  pastoral  people  wUi  construct  railroad^  and 
dig  canals  ?  Will  Hiey  even  lay  out  ana  construct  common  roa()s  and 
highways  ?  Will  ther  dig  down  and  level  hills,  fill  up  the  vallieS,  and 
bridge  the  rivers,  and  thus  not  only  band  together  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  but  increase  the  wealth  of  the  commpn  whole  ?  History  gives 
us  no  information  of  such  works  ever  having  been  undertaken  by  a  pas- 
toral people ;  and  as  long  as  it  records  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  never 
will.  Population  and  Wealth  are  spread  over  too  large  an  area,  and  scat- 
tered over-too  large  an  extent  of  territory,  to  make  such  works  profitable 
to  a  pastoral  people.  But  look  at  an  agricultiiral  people,  ana  ihey  re- 
verse the  picture.  They  find  such  works  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, and  if  individual  wealth  is  not  adequate  to  the  undertaking,  the 
public  revenues  are  employed,  and  the  whole  community  ts  benefitted, 
although  part  of  the  revenues  which  the  people  pay  must  be  expended. 
But  these  improvements  in  the  means  of  transportation  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  persons  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  carriage  of  commodities ; 
and  although  it  may  be  necessary  to  invest  a  greater  amount  of  capital 
than  before,  yet  the  number  of  persbns  employed,  being  diminished,  they 
become  producers  instead  of  carriers.  This  is  an  advantage  to  thex^m- 
.munity ;  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  whole.  We  think  it  has  been 
sufficiently  shown,  that  when  a  nation,  firom  pastoral  become  an  agricul- 
tun^  community,  that  the  same  extent  of  territory  will  support  a  denser 
population,  and  as. one  of  the  consequences  of  this  increased  density  of 
population,  a  greater  division  of  labor  follows ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ap- 
plication of  labor  to  materials  is  changed,  .so  as  to  draw  out  more  profita- 
nly  the  peculiar  skill  and  talent  of  each  iiidividual  in  the  comnmnity.  By 
this  thfr  national  wealth  increases  more  rapidly  Aan  it  did  before,  as  the 
revenne  is  increased,  which  is  the  same  in  efibct  as  increasing  the  capi- 
ti|l  of  the  nation^  This  ^e  cannot  now  stay  to  argue.  Another  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  as  the  population  has  become  more  dense,  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  state^  can  be'  better  applied  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple* so  that  the  advantages  of  education  are  extended  to  a  greater  number 
than  before.  This  all  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  great  advantage,  as.  it  is 
principally  by  the  application  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  improvement 
of  the  instruments  of  labor,  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increased. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  already,  to  show  that  the  propositions 
of  Mr.  Kaguet  should  be  somewhat  modified.  To  what  extent,  I  leave 
with  others  to  determine  ;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  ahhough 
taught  to  believe  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  &>U 
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Icwen  to  be  true,  I  have  as  jet^neyer  been  able  to  bring  myself  to 
assent  to  tbosfe  principles  so  broadly  stated,  even  as  a  matter  of  theory. 
They  may  be  true,  but  the  arguments  to  me  do  not  seem  conchisive,  and 
the  proofs  are  unsatisfactory.  Broadcast  flings  at  the  advocates  of  the 
opposite  theory,  prove  iiothingas  to  the  truth  or  &lsity  of  the  propositions 
attempted  to  be  established.  They  may  be  both  interested  and  sifperflcial 
reasoners  ;  but  it  must  be  proved  that  the  arguments  they  use  are  incon. 
elusive,  and  that  the  facts  they  adduce  do  not  apply,  notwithstanding.  It 
is  an  old  maxim,  that  truth  lies  in  the  pdiddle,  and  not  on  the  extremes, 
and  it  is  a  maxim  worthy  of  our  especial  consideration.  And  if  states* 
man  and  people  would  remember  it,  nations  would  be  more  prosperous^ 
and,  revolutioivs  would  bq  less  frequent.  c.  c.  w. 


IBRGANTIIE  LAW  DBPARTIENT. 

RECENT  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  NEW  YORK. 

UFI  nVSUBANCK. — EFFECT  OF  THE  PROVISO  IN  RSFBREnCB  TO  THE  OfSOBED'S  DTIIIO  BT  BIS 

OWN  HAND. 

Breasted  and  others,  administrators,  vs.  The  Fanners'  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
January,  1843. 

This  was  an  action  brought  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  Hiram  Comfort, 
of  whose  estate  the  plaintifis  were  administrators.  The  policy  contained  a  clause  pro- 
Tiding  that,  in  case  the  insured  should  die  upon  the  seas,  dec,  or  by  Ait. otPft  hand,  or 
in  consequence  of-  a  duel,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  the  policy  should  be  void.  The 
(fefence  set  up  by  the  Loan  and  Trust  Company  was,  that  Comfort  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  himself  in  the  Hudson  river,  although  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  at  the 
time  of  unsound  mind,  and  wholly  uneonociouo  of  the  act,  ' 

The  chief  justice  observed,  in  delivering  his  decision  in  this  cause,  that  the  question 
to  be  settled  in  tbo  case  was  whether  Comfort's  self-destruction,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,-  can 
be  deemed  a  death  hy  Ho  €wn  hand  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  could  not.  The  words  in  the  poHcy  import  death  by  suicide.  Provisos 
declaring  the  policy  to  be  void,  in  case  the  insured  emmnii  ouicide  or  die  by  hie  own 
hand,  are  upod  indiscriminately  by  different  insiirance  companies  as  expressing  the  same 
idea.  The  connection  in  which  the  words  stand  in  the  policy  would  also  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  they  were  intended  to  express  a  criminal  act  of  self-destruction,  as  they  are 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  relating  to  the  termination  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
sured  in  a  duel,  or  by  his  execution,  as  a  criminal.  Speaking  legally,  too,  self.destruc- 
tion,  by  a.fellow.being  bereft  of  reason,  can  with  no  more  propriety  be  ascribed  to  the 
act  of  hie  own  hand,  than  to  the  deadly  instrument  that  may  have  been  used  ibr  that 
purpose.  Self^aughter  by  an  insane  man  is  not  suicide  within  the  act  of  the  law — and 
judgment  was  ordered  for  the  plaintifis. 

THE  LlABtLITT  OF  THE  MOBTO^EB  OF  ▲  SHIP  FOR  BEPAIBS. 

Spinola  do.  Miln.    January,  1843. 
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of  the  ship,  and  in  NoTembet  following  the  euppties  in  ^neetion  were  fomiabed,  when 
the  ehip  wu  aboat  tailing  from  New,  York  to  Gibraltar.  Tbe  defendant  foand  that  the 
bill  of  aale,  «lthofigh  abtoliue  on  ita  face,  was  in  hct  intended  aa  a  mortgage  aecnritf 
only. 

Judge  Broneon  decided,  that  although  the  mortgagee  of  a  ahip,  who  has  not  taken 
poeeeaaton,  cannot  be  charged  as  owner,  yet  where  he  is  id  poeeeSsion,  and  has  caused 
the  ahip  lo  be  re^ieL^red  )p  his  awn  nHmeT  th^re  is  no  T^JLuan  why  he  t^bouliJ  not  be  re^ 
^rded  &»  owner,  and,  as  ^ucb,  answerable  for  anppliea  furnished  &nd  TtrpQim  mude  upon 
the  ship.  Althmigb  the  pJsinirff  prcihiibly  ejtpected  to  gei  his  pay  from  Rubinaon  when 
tim  supplies  were  furnbhed^  be  charged  the  goods  to  the  "  ahip  and  ownare/'  and  I  think 
be  wa^  ni  Ijhe-f  [y  lo  resort  to  dofendanL    Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

TOE  EFFECT  OF  MAKIKO  rATa&M^ttS  TO  l<ARTt£3  WHO  ABE  EESTKAIlfKD,  27  IlfflUSnCTIOlt  OF 
CflJUICERY,  FKOai  COI,LECTIIf«}  UEBTS. 

K«l I ogg  &  Marc y  t»9.  Conning* 
Thia  wii»  in  action  on  a  note.  The  defence  waft,  that  it  had  be«D  paid. 
The  chief  justice  observed  that  the  only  question  in  this  case  wae^  whether  ihe  pay- 
ment of  the  note  on  which  ihe  action  is  founded  ia  m  be  recrardcd  aa  having  been  made 
by  (he  defendnnt  in  hii  own  wrong,  by  reaaon  of  the  iojiincUon  restraining  the  poyees 
from  collecting  or  recefviog  the  debts  due  Herrtpiiead  &.  Keeler,  or  whether  the  defend, 
ant  ta  to  be  eonaidered  as  discharged  from  his  liability  by  reaeon  of  eucb  payJnen!.  After 
a  diflcusfeion  of  the  principles  and  authoriiiea  involved,  hia  Honor  concluded  by  deciding 
that  tho  Btipreme  Court  wonld  take  no  notice  of  a  Ghanctrry  mjunciion,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  pasrrnent  of  the  not«j  must  be  considered  valid, 

LOiNS  OF  CREDIT  WTTH  REFERENCfi  tO  USCST.  ^ 

Suydam  and  othera  iiv.  WefiitalL 

The  plainiiffis  were  mmmimion  merchants  in  Ih©  city  of  N*w  York,  They  agreed 
10  accept  tbe  drafts  of  Norton,  Bortle,  &.  McNeil  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  taking  a 
bond  and  mortgage  from  them  for  twice  that  sum  as  tecuHty ;  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  alJ  produce  shipped  U3  New  York  by  Nonon,  Bartle,  &.  McNeil  should  be  sent  to 
the  iilaintiflk,  to  be  sojd  upon  cominiasion ;  that  tbe  la  tier  should  be  thus  kept  in  funds, 
to  meet  their  acceptances  aa  they  became  duei  and  that  they  ehouid  be  entided  to  twu 
atid  a  half  per  c«tit  comtnisiion  on  all  adirancea  or  scceptin«cs  met  t^th^rwise  than  with 
produce.  Nortoo,  Barile,  «$l  McNeil's  drafia  were  afterwards  accepted  and  paid  by  tho 
plaitniSs  to  sn  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  the  prodiice  consigtied;  atid  they  charged 
N.  B.  &  M.  interest  on  the  atims  thus  paid,  together  with  two  and  a  haJl  |Kr  c«nl  COBI^ 
misaton  on  a]]  advanGes  m«t  otherwise  thsn  with  produce. 

The  present  action  waa  brought  to  recover  the  sum  advaneed  upon  one  of  the  drafti, 
and  a  majoi^ty  of  the  judges  held  that  this  transnction  waa  not  e^iseniially  usurious,  es- 
pecially as  it  appeared  that  the  charge  for  a  committor!  was  customary  nmotig  merchants 
engaged  in  Bimilsir  btisineaa.    Justice  Cowen  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  hia  brethren, 

iCctehum  vi.  Barber- 

The  honafi^^  sale  of  one's  credit  by  wuy  of  guaranty  or  endt^i^cmcnt,  though  for  a 
compensation  exceedinjr  the  legal  rate  of  isteteat,  is  ntjl  uatinous,  if  the  tmnaftciion  be 
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Robert  Muir,  dMifooa  of  raiaiog  moBey  on  a  note  mtimu  raondif,  dnwa  by  hi'inlf 
aad  endoived  for  his  it^commodation  by  Barber  &.  Leonard,  authorized  a  broker  to  bay 
an  additional  name  or  guaranty^  for  the  purj^oee  iA  getting  the  note  discounted.  Appli- 
•ation  was  therefore  made  to  Ketchum,  also  a  broker,  who  endorsed  the  note  on  receiy- 
ing  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent,  and  it  was  then  discounted  at  a 
bank.  About  the  time  it  fell  due  Muir  made  another  note,  corresponding  in  amount, 
which,  after  being  endorsed,  was  discounted  by  Ketchum,  and  the  proceeds  apphed  in 
payment  of  the  first.  The  second  note  not  being  paid  at  maturity,  Ketchum  brought 
the  above^amed  suit  upon  it  against-  the  maker  and  endorser,  in  which  the  Court,  Judge 
Qowen  dissenting,  held  that  the  comnusston  did  not  necessarily  render  the  note  usurioos^ 

XTiriTBD  STATES  TARIFF — ^DirOSTINtl  INDECBlTr  FAIlfnireS. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Judge  Belts  presiding,  an  action  was  brought  to 
confiscate  three  cases  of  toys  and  snuff-boxes,  Messrs.  Poppy  and  Mr.  L.  Smith  ^laim. 
ants,  on  the,  ground  of  th^re  being  indecent  and  obscene  paintings  in  the  same  invoice. 

Tlie  action  was  brought  under  the  tariff  law  of  1842,  the  twenty.eighth  section  of 
which  says:  **  The  importation  of  all  indecent  and  obecene  prints,  paintings,  lithographs, 
engravings  and  transparencies,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  no  invoice  or  package  what* 
over,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  \fi  which  any  such  articles  are  con. 
tainod ;  and  all  invoices  and  packages  whereof  any  such  article  shall  compose  a  part» 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against,  seized  and  fo/feited  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  the  said  articles  shall  be  forthwith  destroyed.** 

The  indecent  paintings  were  attached  to  snuff-bozes,  nine  in, number,  which  were 
contained  in  t|ie  same  invoii^e  as  the^otber  articles,  and  imported  here  firom  Germany  in 
September,  1842.  The  snuff-bozes  had  false  bottoms,  on  each  of  whi^h  was  painted  an 
indecent  scene  or  figure,  of  so  very  obscene  a  character  that  they  were  unfit  to  be  pro. 
duced  in  court,  and  only  one  of  them  was  exhibited,  having  been  first  defaced  with  ink 
to  bide  its  obscenity,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner  the  paintings  were 
attached  to  the  boxes. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  alleged,  ^d  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  the  contrary,  that 
the  present  claimants  were  innocent  of  any  intent  to  import  these  obscene  paintings,  as 
the  snuffboxes  containing  them  were  ordered  by  another  party  without  their  knowledge. 
li  was  also  alleged  in  mitigation,  that  even  if  the  claimants  had  ordered  the  indecent 
prints,  they  had  done  so  before  the  law  prohibin'ng  such  articles  was  passed,  as  the  law 
was  passed  in  August,  and  the  goods  arrived  here  in  the  following  September,  ^fiot  the 
main  ground  of  defence  was  that  those  articles  were  not  paintings,  nor  could  so  be  con- 
sidered,  or  would  they  be  so  called  by  any  merchafot  or  trader,  but  that  they  were  snuff, 
boxes,  well  known  under  such  dencuninatfon  in  commerce,  and  tbat  the  circumstan<^ 
of  paintings  beittg  attached  to  them  could  ho^  alter  their  denomination  of  snuff-boxes.    ■ 

The  Court  charged  the  jury. 

It  is  said  by  counsel  that  if  you  exclude  every  article  which  is  in  itself  of  an  indecent 
character,  you  must  necessarily  prevent  the  importation  of  many  of  the  fine  arts.  But 
let  us  look  at  what  was  the  evident  inUnt  of  the  legislature  in  passing  this  law.  It  docs 
not  say  that  articles  merely  indelicate  or  indecent  shall  be  confiscated.  It  says  some- 
thing  more.    It  says,  **  all  indecent  and  obscene  paintings,*'  &c.    No  language  could 
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ing  hM  th0  cbanelnisties  of  aa  obacene  p^ttctioa,  it  miitten  not  what  may  be  tli  meiifs 
in  a  foreiga  raarket^  it  comoe  under  the  law  of  Congreia,  prohibiting  indecent  ^intinga. 
The  great  and  important  qneation  ie,  do  theae  boxea  oome  within  tha  meaning  the  act. 
You  are  to  bear  in  mind  that,  on  thia  trial,  theae  paintfnga,  repreeentationa,  or  .whateTar 
tbejF  m*ay  be  termed,  are  admitted  .to  be  both  indecent  and  obacene.  So  much  ao,  that 
they  were  not  brought  before  you.  The  queatioq  la,  then,  whether  the  articlea  Qoma 
within  the  denomination  under  which  paintinga  are  included  by  Congreee,  inasmuch  aa 
they  are  attached  to  anuff.boxea.  It  ia  said  thai  Congreee  meant  a  diatinct  fabric,  or 
work  of  BirE,  kni^wn  only  as  a  pointing.  But  to  nay  flo^  would,  I  thmk,  be  limiting  loo 
mncb  ihe  ifit^indcd  scope  of  ihe  Jaw,  ntid  couiitenscting  m  purpsjse*.  Ccmgtess  acted 
on  the  principle  that  indeceoi  pHnis  or  paintm^^  were  likely  or  liable  to  taint  (he  publio 
morab,  and  ordered  that  everytbing  of  thai  aort  shtiuld  be  confiscated*  But  Congreaa 
did  not  eay  in  what  manner  or  faihion  tho»e  articU^a  ahould  be  p^o<lMcf^d.  They  did  not 
Bay  whether  the  print  or  painting  siioiild  be  on  wood  or  canvs^a,  or  on  ©ome  article  of 
ardinary  uae,  but  merely  that  it  be  a  paintmg  or  print  likely  to  produce  iho  tiiistshief 
which  CungreBa  intended  to  pri^'venL  Suppose  that  you  iifi ported  window^cunuina  Of 
bed.curtaitia,  a^id  those  curiaina  or  covcrg  are  daubed  over  with  indecem  paintingiH  could 
il  for  a.  tnoinent  be  m&intaincd  that  thi-y  might  be  imported  aa  cunsina  or  coTeia,  and 
thuA  escape  the  law  which  pr^jbibcia  (he  imporiasiun  of  indecettt  paintings  t  Can  it,  be- 
cauae  it  lb  altoched  to  a  thing  with  anmher  name,  not  be  called  a  painting,  ahboiigh  k 
la  in  reality  euch  a  painting  aa  \%  cakulated  !0  cause  the  miachief  which  Congrea®  intend- 
ed  to  eounterat^t  %  I  apprehend  that,  taking  the  laiigUDge  of  Cfjngresa  in  ita  plain  and 
obvioua  acceptation,  it  intended  to  pj-obibit  indecent  paintinga  of  all  and  every  deaCripL 
tion,  no  matter  to  what  materia)  or  artlele  they  w^r^  attached  ;  and  It  m  otir  duly  to  give 
fuU  eiect  to  the  langtiage  employed  by  the  law~<and  the  only  queation  for  you  to  deter^ 
mine  ia,  waa  that  article  an  indecent  paintrng  ? 

Congrees  altso  aaid  that  nut  only  aball  all  sucb  Indecent  paintings  be  deairoyed,  but 
ako  that  ali  aruclefi  In  the  aatne  invoiee  ehatl  be  condemned*  The  atattmenl  made  in 
ihia  ctae  shows  that  there  were  Looking-glaises  id  the  aame  Invoice  belonging  to  a  mer- 
chant who  la  probably  innocent  of  any  Intentional  oflence  agalnsi  the  law.  But  the  law 
doe9  not  allow  us  to  make  any  diacritni nation.  If  these  paintings  cante  as  part  of  the 
invoice,  whatever  be  its  amount  or  qualiiy,  the  whole  of  it  ia  aubjecc  to  confine  a  lion  r 

The  jury,  without  leaving  the  court,  brought  m  a  verdict  for  the  United  Statee,  thereby 
confijieating  the  whole  of  the  goods.  The  value  of  ehe  good*  thus  confiscated  on  account 
of  the  nine  snuE-boxes,  waa  about  $700. 


MONTniY  COSIffERCUL  CHRDNIULE. 

A  FAIR  amount  of  business  baa  been  done  generallyj  throughout  the  fall  months,  and 
Htill  contLnnea,  in  some  degree.  Thts  knding  feature*^  the  market  may  now  be  deecribed 
m  follows :— Money  abundant,  Mid  eaaily  obtained,  on  good  security,  at  3|  a  4  per  ceat— 
atock»  gradually  rwtiig,  although  exposed  to  fluctuattona  coiisefiucnt  upc»n  epecuktkm, 
etimulated  by  the  cheapness  of  money- — the   mtemul  tiade  of  the  couulry  aafe,  i 
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gTMt  poiat  «f  depTBMioa  in  Eqglvid  ha*  pined.  1^  BBoriaooi  •ipaanan  ciScMm&r 
yean,  le-octing  upon  a  aocoeanon  of  bad  hanraata,  caaaad  a  poweiful  and  toBg-coDtiniiad 
contraetioD  c^  maieantile  eredita,  which  has  cruafaed  cocnmaieiai  intefeata,  and  plunged  the 
manufaoturing  daaaea  and  operati?aa  in  a  distieaa  perhaps  greater  dian  ever  before  occmied 
after  ao  long  a  period  of  profoond  peace.  In  the  eoune  ci  this  eooHmctioB,  the  ooDamnp^ 
turn  of  goods  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and  the  wants  of  the  commamty  much  enhanced. 
At  the  preaent  time,  iM:icea  of  proviaions  and  goods  are  probably  lower  than  for  twenty 
yean.  Money,  for  a  year  or  dghleen  mondiB,  haa  been  cheaper  than  ever  befoie ;  and 
the  paper  cnirency  seems  now  to^  recorering  its  booyancy.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
ESngland  is  atOl  on  the  increase,  although  higher  now  than  ever  before,  beipg  near 
960,000,000.  The  consumption  of  cotton,  and  the  export  of  the  mannfactoied  artidea,  have, 
during  the  firat  six  months  of  tbQ  preaent  year,  reached  an  enorraoas  extent ;  and  will,nn* 
donbtedly,  b»  the  influence  of  cheap  money  in  London  is  extended  over  the  face  of  the 
commercial  world,  swell  to  an  enormoos  extent  The  extraoadinaiy  abundance  of  raw 
produce  in  the  United  States  is  a  great  element  in  promoting  the  saceessful  extension  of 
the  markets  for  manidactuied  goods,  particularly  of  cotton,  the  prospects  of  which  article 
have,  in  some  degree,  changed  since  our  last  numb^.  The  estimates  at  diat  time  were  of. 
a  large  falling  off  in  the  crop,  consequent  upon  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  an  early  ^mtL  We  remarked  that  some  speculation  in  the  market  was  apparent, 
in  ccMisequence  of  the  supposed  decrease  in  the  supply.  That  speciilation  carried  piiees 
pretty  high ;  but  of  late  the  acoounts  from  the  south  have  been  of  exceeding  fin6  weather 
in  the  most  productive  districts,  favoring,  in  an  eminent  degree;  the  **  picking  out.**^ 
Hence  ih^  estimates  have  risen  from  1,600,000  bales,  to  over  2,000,000  balea.  The 
market,  in  consequence,  haa  lost  its  buoyancy,  and  prices  have  given  way.  This,  a). 
though  an  untoward  event  for  those  engaged  in  apecnlation,  we  look  upon  as  beneficial 
to  the  planting  interests  generally,  because  it  will  impart  steadiness  to  the  market  by 
pceventifig  apeculation  from  reaching  any  serious  extent,  so  a»  to  check  the  regular 
contire  of  the  market.  The  quantity  of  the  crop  ia  therefore  likely  Co  be  neariy  as  laigo 
aa  last  year,  with  a  steady  market,  and  prices  gradually  improving,  under  the  eflfectivft 
demand  of  increased  consumption.  The  progress  ef  American  exports  for  several 
years,  ending  September  30,  1642,  is  as  follows:— 

DoMEsno  Exrovn  o?  thb  Ukitbd  States  from  1833  to  1842,  mcLtTSPrs. 

Yean.      pFodactiofthe  Prodaciaof  the    Agrioulture.  Cotton.  Tobacco.  MannltetBras. 

Sea.  Forwt  i 

1834,...    $2,071,493  $4,457,997  $10,884,052  $49,446,402  $6,595,305  $7,113,885 

1835,...      2,174,524  5,397,004    114^85,893  64,961,302  8,250,577  6.567,590 

1836,..        2,666,068  5,361,740      9.992,929  71,284,925  10,058.640  7,261,186 

1837,,..      2.71M52  4,711,007    14.658^19  63.240,102  5,795.647  6,995.368 

1838,...      3,175,576  5^200,499      9.105,514  61,556,811  7,392,029  9,463,299 

1839,...       1,917,969  5.764,559    13.588,866    61,238,982  9,832,943  10.927,529 

1840,...      3.198,370  5.32^85    18,593,691  63,870,307  9,883,957  12.868.840 

1841,...      2,846,851  6,264,853    16,737,462  54,380,341  '  12,576,703  13,523,079 

1842,...      2,823,010  5,518,862    16,759,725  47,593,464  9,540,755  9,472,000 

These  rates  show  but  little  variation  in  the  values  exported^  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  they  are  the  valuatioiis  at  home,  and  vary  greatly  from  the  values  actually  re* 
alized  abroad.  In  some  years,  where  thto  export  value  is  the  highest,  lai^e  losses  were 
sustained  by  th^  shippers,  because  the  market  prices  hero  were  induced  by  an  excess  of 
paper  money,  and  by  no  means  indicated  the  amount  of  sales  in  foreign  markets.  In 
the  vear  1R42.  nrir^w  hnA  np.nrW  marhArl  a  nnAAiA  IavaK  nnH  iKa  vmIiimi  in  thiir  vphf  inHi. 
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1886.  1841.' 

Flour, bbls.  605,400  $3,572,599  1,515,817  $7,759,646 

Tobacco, aihds.  109,442  10,058,640  147,828  12,570,703 

Cotton, Ib0.  415,086,888  71,284,925  523,966,676  54,330,841 

Rice, ».. ..tierces  212,983  2,548,750  101,617  .     2,010,107. 

This  represents  the  manner  in  which  a  false  taloatiota  is  git'en  to  produce  hj  the  opera- 
tkms  of  paper  here.  -  The  difference  in  Talue  in  1836  came  back  in  reclaobations  upon  bro- 
en  speoolatora,  and  that  of  1841  now  comes  back  in  cash  profits.  To  (he  shippem,  the  real 
Talue  of  the  products  of  American  labor  are  now  actually  more  valuable  when  exchanged 
for  the  products  of  an  equal  amount  of  European  labor — that  is,  although  the  money 
prices  of  labor  may  be  low  here  and  in  England,  yet  one  day*tf  labor  of^the  farmer  or 
planter  will  command  nearly  two  day'a  labor  of  the  European  operatiye.  The  result  is, 
an  accumulation  of  wealth  to  the  former.  For  some  time  to  come,  the  rerative  differ, 
ence  in  value  will  increase  in  favor  of  the  farmer  and  plamer,  and  enhance  his  general 
profits.    The  proportion  of  exports  in  American  and  foreign  vessels  has  been  as  follows : — 

flOORTS  FROM  THE  UlflTED  STATES,  inSTLNUXHSHIlfG  THE  FLAO. 

Domestic  articlet.  Foreign  GoQd9. 

'  Am.  TBtwlfl.  Fbr,  venelt.'  '  Am.  vessels.  For.  venela.  Total  exports. 

1834,....  $61,286^19  $19,738,043  $16,407,342  $6,905,469  $]04,336;973 

1835,....  79,022,746  22,166,336  15,112,445  5,392,050  121,693.577 

1836,....  80,845.443  26,071^37  16^^82,366  5,463,994  128,663,040 

1837,....  75,482,521  20,081,893  15,725,042  6,129,920  117,419,376 

1838,....  79,855,599        16,178222  9,964.200  2,488,595  108,486,616 

1839,....  82,127,514  21,406,377  12,660,434  4,834,091  121,028,416 

1840,....  92,030.893  21,864,736  13,591,359  4,598,953  132,085,946 

1841,....  82.569,389  23.813,333  12,239,249  3.229,832  121,851,803 

1842,....  71,467,634  21,302,362  8,425,389  3,296,1^9  104,691,534 

This  table  discloses  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  trade  is  done  in 
American  vessels  ;  and  that,  as  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  increase  or  diminish,  in 
the  same  degree  are  the  freights  of  our  shipping  swelled  or  contracted.  The  Value  of 
the  freights  of  outward- bound  American  vessels  rose  (31,000,000,  or  50  per  cent,  from 
1834  to  1840.  In  the  same  period,  those  of  foreign  vessels  were  enhanced  but 
92,000,000,  or  10  per  cent.  Again— the  decline  in  values,  from  1840  to  1842,  was 
920,000,000  in  American  vessels ;  but  the  profits  in  the  latter  year  were  actually  laiger, 
because  the  quantities  of  bulky  articles  exported  were  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  th« 
former  year.  The  figures  present,  however,  th^  general  result,  that  the  value  of  exports 
in  1842  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  1834,  nine  years  previoua.  The  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  the  (Jnited  States,  for  the  same  number  of  years,  was  as  follows,  distin. 
guishing  the  Ajnericaa  and  the  foreign : — 

Tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  Untted  States. 

Entered,  Cleared. 

American.        Foreign.  Total.  American.        Foreign.  Totil. 

1834, 1,074,670      568,052      1,642,722         1,134,020      577,700      1,711,720 

1835, 1,252.653      641,310  .    1,993.963        1,400,517      630,824      2,031,341 

1836, 1,255,384      680,203      1,935,597         1,315.523      674.721      1,990,244 

1837, 1,299,720      765,703      2,065.423        1,266,622      756,292      2,022,914 

1838, 1,302,974      592,110      1,895.084        1,408,761      604,166      2,012,927 

1839, 1,491,279      624,814      2,116,093         1,477,928      611,839      2,089,767 

1840 1,576,946      712,342      2^^89,288         1,647,009      706,486      2,353,495 

1841.......      1,631,909      736,444      2,368*353         1,634,156      736,849      2,371,005 

1842, 1,510,111      732,775      2,242,88,6         1,536,451      740,497      2,276,948 

The  foreign  tonnage  cleared,  it  appears,  has  increased  30  per  cent,  and  the  American 
tonnage  50  per  cent,  while  the  goods  exported  in  the  latter  have  increased  16  per  cent 
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in  valae,  aod  50  per  cent  in  qopntitjr.  In  the  feniier,.tfae  vahie  of  the  fimghts  have  ooC 
increased,  bat  the  qnantiQr  has  done  so  slightly.  The  general  result,  up  to  the  close  q£ 
1849,  was  that  of  generally  increasing  prosperity.  In  that  year,  there  was  probably  ft 
less  amount  of  money  afloat  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the  previous  tweotj 
yeira.  An  immense  reduction  in  banking  capital  bad  uken  place,  and  the  void  created 
by  the  withdrawal  of  paper  credits  had  not  yet  been  filled  with  specie.  A  quantity  hftd, 
indeed^  been  liberated  from  the  banks  in  liquidation.  In  Alabama,  the  slate  institntioiiB 
held  about  $1,300,000,  which  was  appropriated  last  winter  to  the  payment  of  the  mtefoat 
on  the  state  debt.  Nearly  one-half  the  amount  has  already  been  paid  out,  and  goiw 
into  circulation.  In  most  of  the  states  a  similar  process,  to  a  greater  or  less  ezteht,  h«i 
been  going  on,  probably  to  the  extent  of  (5,000,000  altogether;  and  hear  $35,000,000 
have  arrived  from  .abroad.  A  large  proportion  pf  this,  howeyer,  remains  utterly  melcai 
in  bank  vauhs,  although  slowly  finding  Its  way  into  the  channels  of  trade.  Hence,  the 
amount  of  real  money  in  circulation  ia  rapidly  increasing ;  while  the  ezebangea,  havia^ 
fallen  into  private  hands,  mostly,  are  prompt,  regular,  and  cheap.  The  accumulation  of 
specie  at  the  centres  of  business,  New  Orieana,  New  York,  Boston,  &c.,.csu8es  it  to  be 
eiceedingly  cheap ;  and  it  can  grow  dearer  only  through  the  gradual  dissemination  of 
apecie,  through  all  the  channels  of  trade,  over  the  face  pf  the  coimny.  Tbere  is  now 
very.Uitle  disposition  to  speculate,  and  no  buoyancy  of  credits,  which  would  stimulate  ft 
great  sudden  demand  for  money.  The  same  elements  which  have  caused  it  to  become 
plenty,  are  siill  in  operation  to  increase  the  abundlince.  The  progress  of  business  thus 
far,  in  1843,  may  be  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  exports  from  Liverpool  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  each  of  the  last  eight  yean,  as  follows : — 

EXFGSTS.  of  CEXTAm  ARTICLES  FROM  LivERFOOI/-^JaNUABT  1,  TO  OcTQBEB  1,  IN  EACH  YEAJU 

CotloBs.  Linenf.  WoolleM.  Worsted.  Bliuikets.    '      Total. 

Packaru.  Package*,  Paekagtt.  PaeMuget.  Packagu.  Pmekagm. 

1836, 30,^9  15,9«5  24,911  8^133  5j[30  84i588 

1837 11,163  5,863  8,678  4,397  2,477  32,578 

1838, 14.629  10,025  11,869  5.851  1.645  44,019 

1839, 22.162  15.508  19,388  7,456  3.742  68.256 

1840 11,250  9,451  6.969  3.649  1.173  32.462 

1841 18.405  16.883  11,624  6.937  2.226  56.075 

1842^ 12,365  9.583  9,643  5.106  1,784  38,275 

1843; 9,821  10,976  12.500  5.922  1,963  41,187 

This  displays  an  immense  falling  off  in  cottons.  The  other  articles  show  a  slight  im- 
provement over  last  year,  but  far  less  than  in  some  of  the  previous  ones.  The  American 
trade  in  England  has  revived  in  a  far  leas  degree  than  that  destined  to  other  direciioiia, 
particularly  China  and  the  East  Indies,  for  which  destination  the  demand  has  fitf  exce^. 
ed  that  of  former  years ;  aod  in  all  directidns  the  renewal  of  activity  is  apparent,  in  aa 
eminent  degree,  constantly  stimulating  the  demand  for  the  raw  produce  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  midst  of  this  plethora  of  money,  the  treasury  of  the  federal  government  expe. 
rienoes  a  continuation  of  that  distress  which  has  pursued  it  since  1837.  From  the  4th 
March,  1837,  to  the  30th  June,  1843,  the  federal  governinent  has  used,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  revenues,  978,925,466,  re. 
suiting  in  a  debt  of  about  $29,000,000.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  year 
have  been  nearly  as  /olluws  t-^ 

REcfiirrs  ai«b  ExjpmitffUBEg  of  Tmt  Untted  States. 
RettintM.  Exveruea. 
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RlOBITTS  AND  EZFENDITUttEB  OF  TBB  UnTRD  StATIS-— CoDtinQed, 

BeeeifU,  Expenwet, 

OnUnaiT.          Borrowed.            Total.            Ordinary.               Debt  Total. 

1840,  •19,442,646    •5,589,547  •25,032,193  •24,139,920     •4,086,613  •28,226,533 

1841,  17,148.809  13,261,358  30,410.167  25,496.996  6,528,074  32,025,070 
1849,  19,662,593  14,890,000  34,503,593  35,836,891  9,471,743  35,308,634 
1843.*    8.150^70      5,190,960     11,340,220     10,500,000       1,000,000  11,500,000 


To^•145,577,710  •58,498,950<222,069,660 •160,563,689  ^37,931,959  •221,395,648 

*  Six  months. 
This  money  has  been  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  treasury-notes  and  stock.   From  1837, 
up  to  July,  1841,  treasury-notes,  bearing  mostly  6  per  cent  interest,  were  the  medium  of 
borrowing.    By  the  act  of  1841,  stock,  beating  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  was  authorized. 
That  stock  was  negotiated  nearly  as  follows  : — 


September,  1841,.. 

1841,.. 

1841,.. 
Sd  quarter,  1842,.. 
3d    "  1842,.. 

4th  "  1842,.. 

January,  1843,.. 
June,  1843,.. 


4eemable. 

Rate  of  intarat. 

Aboobu 

1844 

5  3.5 

(14,996 

1844 

5*     ^ 

3,213.000 

1844 

6 

3,439,008 

1853 

6 

1,587,359 

J852 

6 

701,649 

1853 

6 

1,129,300 

1863 

6 

4,883,358 

^ 

5 

7,000.000 

Total,. : , #21,072,443 

Th^  present  state  of  the  revenues  requires  a  fresh  issue  of  treasury.notee ;  and,  und^Mr 
the  act  of  August  1842,  they  are  to  be  issued  io  denominations  not  less  than  $50,  and 
bearing  not  more  than  6  per  cent  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  therefore, 
ayailing  himself  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  money  on  the  seaboard,  and  its 
comparative  scarcity  in  the  interior,  with  the  want  felt  in  the  oommeroial  circles  of  some 
known  paper,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  remitting  small  sums  in  all  directions, 
particularly  to  those  sections  where  banks  have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  where  private 
houses  have  not  established  correspondence,  has  decided  upon  issuing  the  new  notes  in 
a  form  which  will  at  once  supply  this  mercantile  desideratum,  and  at  the  same  time  save 
to  the  treasury  the  interest  on  the  issue,  which  will,  under  existing  laws,  reach  •5,0004000. 
The  notes  will  therefore  be  made  payable  on  demand,  in  New  York,  and  bearing  an 
interest  of  1  mill  per  cent  only.  On  the  part  of  the  treasury  department,  the  operation 
is  judicious  «nd  economical,  although  the  issues  undoubtedly  partake  of  .the  nature  of 
government  paper  money.  Whenever  this  form  of  paper  has  been  used,  it  has  grown, 
for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  exigencies  of  governments  in  time  of  war,  and  has  gen- 
erally ended  in  bankruptcy,  operating  like  a  war-tax  upon  the  people.  Without  going 
back  fo  the  paper  issues  of  the  Unitod  States,  we  will  state  that,  at  this  time,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  government  paper  money  in  circulation,  the  financial 
legacies  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  Russia,  in  opposing  the  French  invasion,  was  neces- 
sitated to  issue  a  large  amount  of  ^per,  on  the  faith  of  the  government,  to  meet  its 
extraordinsry  expenses.  This  issue  soon  became  enormously  large,  and  in  the  war  dis- 
tricts^depreciated  to  six  paper  roubles  for  one  silver  rouble,  or  sixty^ix  cents.  After 
the  war  closed,  it  continued  to  improve  in  value  up  to  1822,  when  the  government  ob. 
tained  a  loan  of  X3,500,000  from  the  Rothschilds  of  London,  and  a  like  sum  from  Hoi. 
land,  in  order  to  redeem  (he  currency.  This  redemption  went  on,  not  st  par,  but  at  first 
at  the  rate  of  one  silver  for  four,  oaocr  roubles.    In  the  succeeding  year,  the  rate  was 
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standing  was  nerer  exactly  known  to  tbe  public,  bat  has  been  esthnated  at  about 
$30,000,000.  It  is  kept  at  a  fair  Talaation  by  being  received  for  goveminent  does,  tbs 
taxes  being  payable  one-half  in  paper  money.  Austria  used  the  same  frtal  mean  to 
obtain  its  war.resources.  An  incredible  amount  was  issued,  until  it  fell  ^  low  as  to 
threaten  to  become  altogether  valueless.  To  reduce  the  outstanding  amount,  voluntarj 
contributions  were  called  for ;  the  church  plate  confiscated  ;  a  coin  known  as  **  billoo,** 
debased  one.balf  its  nominal  value,  introduced ;  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  pro- 
hibited ;  a  forced  loan  of  938,000,000  exacted ;  enormous  duties  laid  upon  colonial 
produce;  the  poet.money  raised  300  per  cent;  a  property.tax  introduced,  and  tbe 
faith  of  the  emperor  pubHcIy  pledged  that  no  more  paper  money  should  be  issued 
— all  without  attaining  the  desired  object.  The  amount  oi  paper  afloat  reached 
9500,000,000.  In  this  state  of  affairB,  in  1811,  a  decree  was  promulgated,  amidst 
the  roll  of  drums,  that  the  government  would  issue  new  paper,  of  which  one  dollar 
should  redeem  five  of  the  old  paper.  Thia  was  simply  repudiating  $400,000,000, 
and  leaving  in  circulation  $100,000,000,  in  paper  of  another  form  only.  This  being 
done,  the  issues  sgain  commenced,  and  the  amount  outstanding  again  rose  to  413,000,000 
florins,  in  1813.  Repudiation  was  again  resorted  to,  and  new  paper  was  issued  to 
redeem  the  old,  at  the  rate  of  1  for  2.50.  Thus,  for  one  hundred  florins  originally  issued, 
the  government  reduced  its  obligation  first  to  twenty,  and  then  to  eight.  The  extent  of 
iiyury  done  to  public  morals^  by  this  atrocious  conduct  of  the  government,  hss  be«n  in. 
cslculable.  The  government,  since  the  peace,  has  been  compelled  to  borrow,  in  differ, 
ent  sums,  over  300,000,'000  florins ;  snd  its  receipts  have  never  equalled  its  expenditures. 
These  are  the  leading  features  of  the  paper  money  now  existing  in  the  lesding  states  of 
Europe.  No  country  hss  ever  resorted  to  psper  issues  in  time  of  profound  peace,  merely 
from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  government  to  prescribe  the  true 
remedy  of  economy  and  taxation.  As  we  have  said,  the  present  issues  of  treasury-notes 
are  limited  by  law  to  $5,000,000,  and  cannot  be  increased  without  the  action  of  Con. 
gress.  The  difiiculty  to  be  apprehended  is,  however,  thst  Congress,  governed  as  it  is  by 
party  action,  may  be  more  prone  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  this  seductive  mode  of 
raising  means,  than  to  pursue  the  rigorous  and  thankless  means  of  taxation.    The 

'amount — 95t000,000 — is  not  a  dangerous  amount ;  and  it  will  doubtless  be  all  absorbed 
in  the  operations  of  exchsnge,  and  may  command  a  small  premium  for  that  purpose, 
especially  while  money  is  so  plenty,  and  the  tendency  of  funds  is  to  go  west.  The 
means  of  redeeming  the  notes  on  demand,  in  specie,  must  be  derived  from  the  receipts 
of  the  custom-house.  If  the  amount  should  be  increased,  and  the  foreign  exchanges 
become  adverse,  causing  serious  shipments  of  specie,  the  whole  of  the  notes  would  tend 

'  immediately  to  one  point — New  York — and  perhaps  in  such  amounts  as  to  exhaust  the 
mesns  provided  for  their  redemption ;  exposing  the  federal  government  to  dishonor,  and 
leaviiig  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a  depreciated  paper,  which,' until  all  absorbed,  would 
be  the  only  means  of  revenue.    The  sbility  of  the  government  to  borrow  on  stock  to 

,  supply  its  wants,  in  such  a  moment,  would  be  greatly  impaired.  It  is  now  scarcely  twelve 
months  since  the  agent  of  the  United  States  government  returned  from  abroad,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  negotiate  a  6  per  cent  stock.  This  was  the  effect  of  the  delin- 
quency  of  the  state  governments  upon  the  credit  of  the  federal  treasury,  which  has  paid, 
principal  and  interest,  since  its  formation,  $450,000,000,  and  never  faltered  in  a  pasrment. 
A  failure,  arising  from  the  dishonor  of  paper  money,  would  indeed  be  fatal.  These  are 
contingencies  which  may  arise,  should  Congress  perpetuate  this  manner  of  suppl]rin«r  the 
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CX)MMERCB  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

Official  Stati§tieal  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value 
of  Imports  from,  and  EswrrU  to,  eath  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  mh  of  SepUmber,  1843. 


COMMSBCE  OP  TBI  UlHT9I>  StATBS. 


Coontrief. 


Prussia,.,^ 

Sw^eden,  .........* 

Swedish  West  Indies,.'. 

Denroai'k, 

Danish  West  Indies,,.. 

Holland...... 

Dutch  Bast  Indies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

Belgium........... 

Hanse  Towns, 


Scotland, :.... 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar,. ...,».- 

Malta, 

British  EUst  Indies, 

Mauritius,, 

Australia, 

Gape  of  .Good  Hope,.... 

British  African  ports, 

British  West  Indies...... 

British  Guiana, 

Honduras,. 7..' 

British  American  colonies,... 

Other  British  colonies, 

France  on  the  Atlantic, ....:.. 
France  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Bourbon, 

French  African  ports, 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana, 

Miquelbn,  &  French  fisheries, 

Hayti, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,.. 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,. 
TenerifTe  and  other  Canaries,. 
Manilla  &,  Philippine  islands, 

Cuba,^ 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies,. 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal  and  other  Azores, 

Cape  de  Verd  islands, 

Portuguese  African  ports, .... 

if'y. 


Vftlae  of  Imports. 

Domestic 

V^ALUK  OP  Exports. 

Foreign                 'Potal. 

produce. 

^m^7 

81,350,106 

9316,026 

$836,593 

18,192 

149,141 

7,547 

156.688 

89D,934 

238,948 

105,970 

344,618 

23,342 

129,727 

.        3,320 

133,047 

70.766 

27,819 

98,585 

584,321 

791.828 

.      157,260 

949,088 

1,067.438 

3,226,338 

386,989 

3.623,326 

741,048 

\       85,578 

193,580 

279.158 
267.231 

331,270 

251,650 

15,681 

74.764 

101,055 

101,055 

619,588 

1,434,038 

176.646 

1,610.684 

2.374.019 

3,814,994 

749,519 

4.564,513 

33.446,499 

36.681,808 

2,932.140 

'39,613,948 

655,050 

1,522,735 

80.279 

1.603,014 

102,700 

49,968 

.i 

49,968 

12,268 

466,937 

115,961 

582,898 

7,300 

^1,644 
399,979 

8,261 

19,905 

1,530,364 

283,825 

683304 

28,693- 

52.651 

52,651 

33.815 

'23V367 

826,481 

3,264,34*6^ 

3,227.713 

15,004 

115,991 

2,462 

118,453 

202,868 

127,339 

36,648 

163,987 

1,762.00,1 

5,950,143 

240,166 

6,190,309 

16,015.380 

15,340;728 

1.076,684 

16,417,412 

958,678 

1,674,570 

.    73,868 

1,748.438 

; 

3,899 

80 

3.979 

199,160 

495,397 

23,609 

5194^)6 

50.172 

44,063 

1.030 

45,093 

4,932 

4.932 

1.366,997 

844,452 

55,514 

899.966 

79,735 

333,222 

1,200, 

334,422 

1,065,640 

221,898 

16.578 

238,476 

91,411 

12,723 

518 

13,241 

772,372 

235,732 

100,444 

336,176 

7,650,429 

4,197,468 

572.981 

4.770,449 

2,517,001 

610.813 

19,718 

630,531 

142,587 

72.723 

1,388 

74,111 

146,182 

43,054 

1.930 

44,984 

41,049 

49,183 

19.600 

68,783 

17.866 

103,557 
51*5,577 

11,529 

115,086 

987,528 

304,940 

820.517 
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Commerce  of  the  Uititbd  STATB9--Contuiiied. 


Ckmntriet. 


Turkey, ...^ 

Morocco,  &c., ^. . 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Venezuela, 

New  Granada, 

Central  America,. 

Brazil, 

Argentioe  Republic, 

Ciaplatine  Republic, 

Cbili, 

Peru, 

South  America,  generally,.... 

China, 

Europe,  generally, 

Aaia,  generally, 

Africa,  generally, 

Weal  Indiea,  generally* 

Atlantic  ocean,. 

South  Seat,..,... 

Sandwich  islands, 

Northwest  coast  of  Amerioa*. 
Uncertain  places^ 


Value  of  Importa. 

(370,248 

4,779 

480,892 

1,995,696 

1,544.342 

1764216 

124,994 

5,948,814 

1,835,623 

581,918 

831,039 

204,768 


Va&us  op'ExpoaTt. 
Domestic  Foreign  Total, 

produce.  produce. 

•125,521  #76,515 


4,934,645 


979,689 
530,458 


278,978 

969,371 

499,380 

57,363 

46,649 

2,225,571 

265,356 

201,999 

1,270,931 

i47i222 
737,509 
19,290 
283,367 
472,841 
205,913 


'   41,747 


128,856 


10,144 


127.951 

564,862 

166,832 

46«361 

22,817 

375,931 

145,905 

67,968 

368.7^ 

"'i*,2i()() 
706,888 

294,'914 

51,135 

1,790 

17,'524 

'2,376 


406,929 

1,534,233 

666,919 

103,724 

69,466 

2,601,502 

411,261 

269,967 

1,639,676 


148.422 
1,444.397 
19,290 
578.281 
523,976 
207,703 


146,380 
"2,376 


$100,162,087  $92,969,996  $11,721,538  $104,691,534 

Ojfieud  StatUtieal  View  of  th4  Umnmge  of  American  and  Foreign  veseeU,  arrioingfirom^ 
mnd  departing  to,  each  foreign  country^  during  the  year  ending  on  the  dfkk  of  Sep- 
lem^,  1842.  ( 

Na^ioaxiov  of  tab  UiriT^  Statbb. 

Countriei. 


Russia, ..J.. 

Pkussia, 

Sweden, 

Swedish  West  Indias,.. 

Denmark,...., 

]>anish  West  Indies,... 

Holland, 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

Belgium, ^.... 

Hanse  Towns, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, '. 

Malta, 

British  East  Indies, 

Mauritius, 

Australia,....' , 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,... 
British  African  ports,... 
British  West  Indies,... 


Amsiucah  TomiAOB. 

Foastow  TomrAOB. 

Entered  the 

aearedfromtlie 

Entensdfhe 

Cl»dftos> 
U.  States. 

U.  Stales. 

U.Statee< 

U.Btatei. 

8,068 

5,691 

1.597 

1,699 

603 

...?.. 



2J063 

3,394 

1,311 

13,291 

5.161 

1,266 

2,663 

73 

726 

453 

795 

231 

917 

21,680 

26.740 

5,334 

700 

24.502 

33,589 

2,906 

18,804 

4,861 

794 

...... 

8.974 

4,254 

708 

528 

3,900 

5,454 

12,132 

12.949 

7,816 

12,875 

14,125 

16.779 

40,988 

54,060 

307.343 

285.479 

141.989 

139,054 

4,736 

6,390 

27,778 

10,045 

3,369 

631 

20,797 



3.297 

12.115 

1,758 

521 

756 

.   ... 

10,099 

9.079 

285 

1,129 

565 

362 

-  i',265 

1,787 

312 

312 



117 

64,363 

86,691 

37,466 

16,670 

0  t%AC 
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France  on  the  Mediterranean, 

Bourbon, 

French  African  ports,.; 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana, 

Miqnelon  &  French  fisheries, 

Hayti, 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic,.. 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean,. 
Teperiffe  and  other  Canaries, 
Manilla  dt  Philippine  islands, 

Caba,;..« 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies,. 

Portngai, ., 

Madeira, «.. 

Fayal  and  other  Azores,.....*. 

Cape  de  Verd  islands, 

Portugoeee  African  ports, 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Sardinia, 

Ionian  islands, 

Trieste, « 

Turkey,.... 

Morocco,  dDC.,....< '.. 

Texas, i 

Mexico, 

Venezuela, i 

New  Granada,... 

Central  America, 

Brazil, 

Aigentine  Republic,.. 

Cisplatme  Republic, 

Chili 

Peru, ..., 

South  America,  generally,.... 

China, 

Europe,  generally, 

Asia,  generally....... 

Africa,  generally, » 

West  Indies,  generally, 

Atlantic  ocean, 

SonthSeas, ^ 

Sandwich  islands,. 

Northwest  coast  of  America,. 
Uncertain  places, 

Total, 


AxsaioAii  Tonuea. 
Entered  the   Cleared  finm  the 
U.  States.  U.ataies. 

15,537  21,944 


13,336 
1,966 


26,531 

11,948 

16.587 

1,856 

7,817 

170,797 

56,635 

8,390 

1,244 

2,276 

448 


4,560 

18,360 

314 

315 

4,547 

4,257 


22,490 

13,481 

12,287 

1,837 

24281 

37,058 

11,617 

6,104 

3,072 

316 


12,125 


3,261 
8,125 


9,882 

39;946 

799 


29,790 
1,513 
2,003 

21,115 

11,656 

5,319 

426 

4,797 

182,456 

29,565 
3,305 
2,253 
1,622 
3,219 
198 
7.367 
1,272 
1,153 

10^526 
1,815 

24.'3V6 

15,912 
9,742 
1,615 
1,638 

37,778 
2,120 

14,215 
7,092 


1,587 
7,259 


6,155 

6,462 

16,930 

9,056 

50,481 

510 

803 


FoaBMM 
Entered  the 
U.  States. 
3,095 


6,130 


419 


2,884 
1,035 
214 
10,757 
1,304 
1,921 


100 


1,031 

6,167 

255 

3^ 


1,768 
1.586 
2,796 

744 


5,593 

2,260 

938 


396 
71 


TomiAAi. 

Crdfken 

U.  States. 

2,147 

98 

559 

1,180 

257 

446 

363 

2,398 

90 

'  473 


9,719 
1,134 

787 

"ioo 


1.403 

3.016 

776 


361 


1,369 
1,226 
3,311 
161 
165 
2,643 

"813 


364 


117 
710 


1,510,111       1,536,451  783,775  740,497 

Exports  of  thb  Umitbd  Statis. 
Hie  exports  during  the  year  etiding  on  the  30th  September,  1843,  amounted  to 
$104,691,534 ;  of  which  $93,969,996  wero  of  domestic,  and  $11,731,538  (d  foreign  a». 
tides.  Of  domestic  articles,  $71,467,634  wen  exported  in  American  Teseels,  and 
$31,503,363  in  foreign  Teasels.  Of  the  foreign  articles,  $8,435,389  were  exported  in 
American  vessels,  and  $3,296,149  in  foreign  vesels.    - 

Imforxs  of  tbb  United  States. 
The  imports  duriog  the  same  year  amoimted  to  $100,162,087 ;  of  wfaicb  diere  was  im- 
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ported  in  American  Tenefa  988,794^280,  and  in  foreign  ye&Bda  $11^,807.  1,510,111 
ions,  of  Americaii  stepping  entered,  and  1^36,451  tone  cleared  from  the  ports  joi  the  United 
State&  732,775  tons  of  foreign  ihipping  entered,  and  740,497  tons  cleared  during  the  same 
period. 

Tonnage  of  the  United  State;  September  30, 1842. 

Registered ^ 97^,358.74 

Enrolled  and  licensed,; ..      1^5.735.39 

Fishing  vessels, 71,278.51 


Total, ....« 2,092,390,69 

Of  the  registered  and  enrolled  tonnsge,  there  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery 
151.612.74, 

Total  Tonnage  of  Shipping  buik  in  the  United  Stateo  during  the  year  ending  Septenu 

her  30,  1842. 

Registered, « 54,532.14 

EnrpUed, ^ 74,551.50 


Total, 129,083.64 

Of  the  domestic  articles  exported,  there  were  products  of— 


TheSea,« $2,823,010 

"   Forest, 5^518,262 

Agriculture,  animal  and  ve- 

getable 4,856,073 


Agriculture, 911,903.653 

Tobacco, 9,540,755 

Cotton, 47,593,464 

Manufacnires, 9,472,000 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Thd  following  table,  derived  from  **  Bums'  Commercial  Glance,"  compiled  from  <ni8. 

tom.hoQse  reports,  exhibits  the  weekly  transactions  in  cotton  at  Liverpool,  for  the  first 

six  months  of  1843,  that  is,  from  January  Ist  to  June  30th  :•— 

No-oflmss  No.oflwgB  No. taken  No.takw  Total  Weekly 

1M3.                              imported,      taken  by  by  export-  by  ipectt-  number  price  of 

the  trade.  era.          latori.  lold.  uplands: 

Jatmary     6, 9,881        19,470  500       4,000  23,970  3^  to  5) 

"       13, 30,S81        22,200  450        4,600  27,250  3J      5i 

••      20. 24,743        17.140  550        3,500  21,190  4       6 

"      27. 47.747        22,780  1,400       2,500  26.680  3}     5| 

February    3 69,350        23.600  1.200        4.000  28.800  3f     5} 

"       10. 11,477        28.130  700        9,500  38,330  31     5i 

"       17, 5,253       22,910  1,000       4,000  27,910  31     5| 

««      24, 2,517        30,880  1,000      14,000  45,880  3i     5i 

March        3, 5,923        12.390  1.300        3,000  16.690  3|     b\ 

««       10, 63.838        18,130  500        4,000  22.630  3|      5| 

••       17, 183,423        23.460  400        3,300  27,060  3J     4j 

••      24, 33,219        35,150  3,000    -14,000  52.150  3i     5^ 

•^      31, 7,940        29,630  3,400      23.000  56.030  3*     5i 

April          7, 93,445        17,690  1,920        5.300  24,910  3i     5} 

^       13, 52,238          9,650  11,030        9,000  29.680  3f      5^ 

^      20, 56.652        26.230  2.800        5.000  34,030  3|     H 

"       28, 88.779        19,230  1,900        5,000  26,130  3*     5i 

May           5, 14.233       25.770  3.450      12,000  41,220  3|     5* 

"       12. 18,081        16,400  900      31,700  49.000  34     5| 

"       19, 24,345        18.720  950      11.500  31.170  31     4f 

"      26 68.619        17.860  1.250        4,700  23,810  U     5 

Jwnt          2, 56,169        25,620  1,000        2,000  28.620  3}     5i 

"        9, 78.817        22,700  1,000        1.000  24.700  '3i      H 

"       16.. 52.375        2L800  900            500  23.200  3#      51 
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Bafi. 

1849. 

At  Liverpool,.... 

American,.... 

684,365 

-  »• 

Brawl, 

44,006 

t« 

Egypriaq,  .... 

6.398 

t( 

East  India,... 

87.452 

ti 

West  India,... 

500 

At  London, ...». 

American,.... 

1,635 

ti 

Brazil, 

954 

»4 

Egyptian,  .... 

377 

U 

East  India,... 

48,563 

(( 

West  India,... 

122 

At  Glasgow...... 

American,.... 

29,974 

•t 

Brazil, 

u 

Egyptian,  .... 

....... 

••' 

East  India,.... 

9,234 

a 

West  India,... 

39 

1843. 

1,045,103 

50,056 

25,148 

83,701 

2,235 

2,024 

1,304 

388 

14,876 

256 

72,871 


Inerease. 

360,738 

6,050 

18,750 


Dscraais. 


1,735 

389 

350 

11 

"164 
42,897 


53,751 


33,687 


Total,  fint  ail  months,.. 


906,619 


156 

4,809 

11 


1,252.938 
906,619 


156 
2,575 


433,785 

87,466 


28 


87,466 


Increase  imported, bags 

RxCAPITULATIOir. 


346,319       346,319 


CotUni  Wool  imported  and  exported  into  Liverpool,  London,  and  Ghigow^  from  lot  Jam^ 
vary  to  30th  June,  1842  and  1843. 

DesBripdoo.  1843.  1843.  Increase.  Deerease.       1818. 

American, 715,974  1,119,998  404,024  42,679 

Brazil, 44,960  51,360  6,400  4,989 

Egyptian, ......  ^  6,775  25«692  18,917  

&ast  India,....  138,249  53,386        ;  84,863     37,141 

West  India,....  661  2,502  1^41  


906,619  1,252,938    431,182 
906,619      84,863 


1843. 

34,176  8,503 

2,810.  2,179 

21,332  15,809 


:  84,809 
58,318 


58,318     26,491 


Increase, bags     346,319     346,319 


26,491    Decre'e. 


Stock  ot  cotton  in  England  and  Scotland,  Ut  January,  1843,.....^.... bags 
Imported  from  1st  January  to  30th  June, , ...^. 

Total  number  of  bags,., 

Deduct  exported, ^ ►*        58,318 

Destroyed  by  Bro,  estimated  at 19,000 


664,584 
1,252,938 

1,917,522 
77,318 


Supply  of  cotton  up  to  30th  June, 1,840,204 

Consumption,  (26  weeks^  at  26,484  weekly, '.  688,584 

Stock  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  equal  to  43|  weeks...... 1,151,620 

Cotton  Wool  imported  into  lAverpool,  London,  and.  Olaogow,  from  lot  January  to  lot 
Jufy,  1841, 1842,  and  IS4S. 

iDcreafle. 
333,522 


1841. 

Into  Liverpool, .bags        716,568 

"    London, 28,054 

"    Glasgow, „....          39,399 

1843. 

822,721 
51,651 
32,247 

1843. 
1,156,143 

18,848 
77,847 

784,021 

906.619 

1,252,938 
906,619 

.bags 

40* 

346,319 

45,600 

379,122 

32,803 

346,319 


32,803 
32,803 
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Statement 

ihowing  the  tmmher  of  bage  and  balee  of  Cotton,  Wool  imported  into  Bng^ 

six  months^  from 

the  year 

1835  to  1843,  hoik  inclusive;  and  the 

price  of  uplands 

Cotton  on  the  let 

July  in  ^ 

tach  year. 

.' 

In  the  fint  six             Imported  Into  Eng- 

AVeraice  con. 

TotaT  coBsanpCkm 

Prices  of  Uplands 

monthgof 

land  and  Scolland. 

per  week. 

firrt  lix  montliB. 

cotton,  on  ItfJnly. 

1835.... 

BagS' 

698,742 

17^4 

Bag: 
451.984 

d.            d. 
101  to  l^ 

1836,... 

723.417 

18.227 

474.902 

8f        11 

1837.... 

674,523 

19.127 

497.302 

4}          7 

1838.... 

952,445 

21.629 

562,354 

64         7r 

.  1839,... 

698.213 

20,000 

520,000 

7           9 

1840,... 

955,618 
784^21 

24.500 

637,000 

4}         61 

1841..., 

22.382 

581,932 

5i          74 

1842.... 

906,619 

24.312 

632,112 

3i         61 

1843,... 

14252.938 

26,484 

688,584 

34        H 

Duty  paid  on  Cotton  Wool  in  thefirat  eix  months  of  the  years  1838,  1839, 1840,  1841, 
1842,  and  1843.  at  London  and  Zfiverpool, 

1838  1839  1840  1841.  1843.  1843. 

At  Liverpool, ewt.  2,4^8,900  1,510,723  2,485.424  1.958,467  2,212,824  2,823,048 

London, 25,864       74,682       34.820       20,983       23,776       11,570 

Total  paid  upon.  2,454,764  1.585^05  2,520,264  1,980,450  2,236,600  2.834,618 

N.  6.*— The  duty  upon  the  growth  of  British  planta^tioA.  4d.  per  cwt. ;  and  upon  all 
other  descriptions.  2s,  lid.  per  cwi.,  if  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  consump- 
don.    The  duty  into  France.  8«.  per  cwt. 

Cotton  Wool  taken  ^  the  trade  from  Liverpool^  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  years 
1842  and  1843;  also,  the  Weekly  Average  for  each  three  n^onthsl 

Average  Average 

1843.  1843.  Increase.       DeCre*e.    per  week,  per  week. 

^  18«.  1843. 

Itt  three  months,... bags      263.138      305.770      42.631        20.241      23,530 

2d  ••  298.750      264.950      33,800     32,981      20,381 


561,889      570.720     42,631      33,800    Weekly  av.  during 

561.889     33,800     the  first  6  months. 

^    1842.. Bags  21,611 

8,831       8,831  1843, ......  21,951 

Av.  weekly. 
Taken  by  the  trade  first  six  months,  from  Liverpool,  1643,...  .bags      570,720      21,951 

Imported  by  spinners,  and  received  direct, **     47,330        1,820 

Consumed  in  Scotland, ••     .»... .59,800        2,300 

Spinners' stocks  reduced, ♦«     10,788  413 

Weekly  average,  for  26  weeks,  in  England  and  Scotland, bags      26,484 


COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  and  total  amount  of  the  Growth,  JExport,  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  for  the 
year  ending  3ist  August,  1843/  derived  from  the  New  York  Shipping  List. 

NSW  ORLEANS. 

Exports^  Bales.  ZbteZ.  1842. 

To  foreign  ports, bales    954,738 
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Expffri  from  MovtLE —  Bale$. 

To  foreign  poris^ 366,013 

Coastwise, 115.882 

Stock  in  Mobile  Ut  September,  1843,....        1,128 

483,023 

Veduet-^ 

Stock  in  Mobile  Ist  September,  1842,^..  422 

Received  from  Florida,, 886 

1,808 

rLOBiPA.  

Export9 — 

To  foreign  porta, 58^901 

Coastwise. 102,237 

Stock  on  hand  Ist  September,  1843, 200 

— —       161,338 

Jhduet^ 
Stock  on  hand  let  September,  1842, 250 

esQRdu. 
Export  firom  SAYAjrwAH— 

To  foreign  porta— Uplands, 186.655 

Sealshuida, 6,444 

Coastwise— Uplands, 86,681 

Sea  Islands, 1,046 

21 
Export  from  DarIxn — 

To  New  York  and  Proridence, 13.656 

Stock  in  Savannah  let  September,  1843,        3,347 
Stock  in  Augusta  and  Hambro*  Ist  Sept., 

1843, 7,401 

^ 305;J30 

Deduct^ 
StocJL  in  Savannah  and  .Augusta  1st  Sep. 

tenaber,  1842, 5,110 

Received  from  Florida, 629 

.. 5,739 

SOXrrH  CAROLINA.  

Export  from  Cbaklestun — 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands, 257,035 

Sea  Islands, 16,351 

Coastwise— Uplands, 78,528 

Sea  Islands, ,  681 

352,590 
Export  from  GEOResrowir— 

To  New  York  and  Providence, 13,042 

Stock  in  Charleston  1st  September,  1843,        8^274 

373,906 

Deduct— 

Stock  in  Chsrleeton  1st  September,  1842,        2,747 

Received  from  Savannah, 14.916 

*•         "    Florida  and.Key  West,....         4,585 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  " 

Export*-- 


Total, 


1842 


481,714   318,315 


161,088   114,416 


299,491   232,271 


351,658   260,164 
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TIMIVIA. 

To  forei^  ports, 

Manufactured, 

Stock  on  hand  Ist  September,  1843,.. 

Slock  OD  hand  let  September,  1843,.. 


1,917 

9.347 

975 


Bakt. 


100 


Received  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  oveHand,., 


JkUL 


12,139 

3,500 


1849. 


19,013 
2,000 


Total  crop  of  the  United  Statee, 5,378,875  1,683^74 

Total  crop  of  1843, » bales  2,378,875 

1842,.. 1,683.574 

Increaae, 695,301 


Export  to  Foreign  Porto  from  Ist  September ,  1842,  to  31«t,  AuguH^  1843. , 

To  Great         To         To  North  Other 

Fimnca.    of  Eurnp*.  porik 

180.875      50,882  43,M3 

55.421        8,032  19.177 

4,196      1.700 

15.126        6.621  1.676 

53,725      15,646  2,370 


FaoM 

New  Orleans, 

Alabama, 

Florida, 

Georgia  (SaVannah  and  Oarien), . 

South  Carolina,. 

North  GaroUna, 1 

Virginia, i 

Baltimore, 

Philadelphia, v 

New  York, 

Boston, 1 


Britain. 

679,438 

283.38d 

53,005 

169.676 

901,645 

512 

1,73$ 


1,059 
79,259 


Grand  total,...,.... 1,469.711 

Total  last  year, 935,631 


36,796 


346.139 
398,129 


182 
246 

'^^346 
«45 


6,311 
1,716 


Total. 

954.738 

366.012 

58.901 

193.099 

273,386 

513 

1,917 

246 

1,059 

157,706 

2,561 


117,794    76.493    2,010,137 
79,956    51,531    1,465,249 


Increase, 

Decrease...... 

Non. — ^The  shipments  from  Mississippi  are  included  in  the  export  from  New  Orleans. 


534,060     37,838    94,901       544*886 

61,990     L 


RAILROAD  IRON. 
The  annexed  schedule  exhibits  the  amount  of  duty  refunded  under  thej  acts  allowhif 
a  return  of  duties  on  railroad  iron,  on  proof  that  it  has  been  actually  used  m  such:— 

1831, : f  6,847  90     1838 #910.011  66 

1832, ; 336,709  19     1839, :    672.376  86 

1833, 202.210  70     1840, :    688.510  97 

1834, 421.010  34     1841, 391,264  64 

1835, 529.529  79  : 

1836, 234.194  74  94,800,183  84 

1837, 407,517  05  ^ 


ENGUSH  COAL  TRADE. 


The  total  quantities  c^  coal  brought  coastwise  and  by  inland  naTigation  into  the  port  of 
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COllERGIAL   REGULATIONS. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  REPUBUC 

I  jixiiiiTj  I.  .iiV  TIXTFT  or  ME^VO* 

The  Min»!t»f  of  FittBuce  of  th«  Mexican  repubiii?  hoe  ^ommuni^oied  to  ihe  Mexiom 
Coriffutnte  at  New  t>rl*'».ni  what  follows,  undej  date  of  th(?  1 4th  of  AugiPt,  1843L  Anifink) 
LtipcK  de  Snjita  Anna,  ihe  frgviwoaal  Piesjdeut,  faao  issued  the  fdltiwing  dectee,  lonchir^ 
ImportfttJons,  &,c.  i — 

Amtdsio  Ldpei  im  Sk^fTk  Amtk,  Gcneml  of  Divisirjii,  wpll-de»crvmg  of  hii  cuuntns  and  Pno- 
visiotiid  Preddoni  dt  the  M<.  jiiaiti  Rf^publii?,  to  the  inhabitujiti  of  the  «am«?  makt;  kiiown — 
That,  wwhin^  to  prwtect  the  nationa]  indufftr>%  ami  give  oecnpntion  and  the  mmm  of 
»ub«^tFnoe  to  the  jipcemitijm  cbWr  and  in  rjnl<?T  t<>  t»kf  advanta^^  af  the  mmicTOUs  elrmcntt 
with  which  the  rt-publk  nbotrndi^,  in  the  esercbe  of  the  pow*^rs  griinred  to  me  by  the  Am, 
dniiienlill  laws  adiipied  in  thia  city,  and  iwuictioned  by  thti  nation,  I  have  thuu^ht  proper  Ut 
decree  aa  fdiows : — 

Ajrtjcle  I.  The  importotjon  of  the  ^rtidea  herekafter  mentloDed  is  probibiled,  under  tlie 
penalty  of  mizme  i — 


CcNKshev,  gigB,  and  all  kinds 
of  vehicles. 

Hate,  ctimpletc  or  beaver, 
FtiraJtmta  of  nU  Idnda. 
Ffino  foftoa, 
Dolls,  and  ehildf^u's  to^  of 

all  ldnd& 
All  DttkleB  of  gold,  silvf^r, 

plated,  or  copper,  an  fol- 

lowji : — 
AH  artidea  of  metaL 
Ciindelabras^ 
lima  for  ehitrch^. 
Custom. 

Rjngfi  of  oil  f(iz«!9. 
E^r-rif^  and  df  t>pi>. 

Shaving  utetifiils,  ioch  aa  ba* 
aiRB,  pota  and  aonp^ 

Fruit  haikets, 

SmniT  poia. 

Baiina  of  all  kinds. 

Canev  of  ail  skea. 

Salvers. 

Chains  for  the  neck,  from 
China, 

Shirt  buttons. 

Bincekts. 

Tinder  hoxw. 

Bronehee  fot  cloid^p, 

ChfliiBSL 

Co\0ee  potB- 


Chalices. 

Bell*. 

Candelahma  fcr  chtirched, 

Candlesdckn  of  all  mes. 

Lanipe. 

TweE-K^nf.  .' 

Cartricigo  boxe^ 

Snuff 

Meto]  om&ments  for  hats. 

FiTiger  rings. 

NecklaeEs. 

Goblet*  for  the  altar. 

Saint  ciboires- 

Cnicjiife*. 

Vinegaf  erueea 

Lnmp  tvAifCiaa, 

CrossflB. 

Table  Bfitvioee. 

Spoons 

Gravy  spocfDH 

Small  spoons. 

Knives  and  forka 

Holy  sunp». 

Thimbl«k 

SnutTen*. 

8iUt  feelai 

Ladicfl'  coiubii*    • 

Spit  bojccsa, 

FountoiTis, 

Military  omvnts* 

Milimr)'  and  hoise  oranmen&. 

Bucklea  far  gartere, 

ArticUa  &f  Iron  &nd  Sttfl 


Baitis  fof  the  hjoly  biead. 

Bhuving  boxeft. 

JarR 

Pitchem 

Coffee  spireriu 

Watch  keya. 

Picture  liames. 

Medals  and  medallioivk 

Thread  baxesi 

Wafer  boxoS' 

Bowie. 

Shonider  knota 

Covers  tor  the  dudii^. 

ThjpotB. 

Plates  oTallsixra. 

Clasps  for  the  bos«MrL 

Stamps  for  e«al]j^. 

Chocolate  cups^ 

Oflrandee. 

Topd  for  canes. 

Segar  baxes, 

Gbries  for  altara^ 

Bou<]ueta  for  the  church. 

All  office  furrdture, 

Shrinea 

Sance  dlfth»* 

Salt-cellaiw. 

TiirecnP, 

Ti>ngs. 

Inkstands. 

Forks- 
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Cmmmrmal  Bagulntimf. 


Jrtide$»fhmmaSte^^-CaolkBa^ 


Bungborera. 

Small  aimla. 

Bridle  bits. 

Tinder  boxes. 

CmTycombe. 

Dog  coUan  and  chaini. 

InHi  poti. 

Bedrteada. 

Basketa. 

Padlocka. 

Lamps. 

PuUiea. 

Ironai^^les. 

Setters 

Stew  pans. 

Scissom. 

Rat  traps.    ' 

Doorlotts. 

Bolls. 

AU  iron  plated. 

Chocolate  pot& 

Iron  naila  of  all  kinds. 

Chapes. 

Planea 


Coid^  ibr.musical  instmrnents. 
Screw  driveni 
Snuffets. 
Spun. 

Buckles  for  haibess. 
Hone  shoes. 

Iron  Wofk  for  balconies,  &c 
Scythe  and  sic^des.  , 
Stovesl 
Files.  . 

Scutcheons  for  fiistols,  dtc. 
Wheethooks.   . 
Ponid^pots.  ' 
L^ige  mallets.  ^ 
Moulds. 
Coach  ^springs. 
Small  <:rowbai& 
Shovelp. 
Snackets. 
Lfadies'  hairpins. 
Iron  work  for  doots. 
Pikes. 
.  flat  irons. 
Sword  hilts.     ? 


Rakes. 

hock  wards. 

Sledge  hammen. 

Grates. 

Ploughshares. 

Qorkscrews. 

Gun  worms. 

Grouges. 

Sawa. 

MaUeta 

Curling  irons. 

Chimney  toi)g& 

Iron  bandages. 

All  articles  of  tin  and  zinc. 

Guards  for  sfautten. 

Steelyards.    . 

Bookbinders' tool& 

Hooks. 

Dentists' instnxmentsi 

Coopers' tools. 

IfingeK 

HaU^ets. 

Ryingi 


Art.  IL  The  prohibition  mention^  in  th4  preceding  article  will  begki  to  take  eBeet 
four  months  after  its  publication  in  the  capital  of  the  republic,  in  respect  to  the  caigoes 
which  shall  arrive  at  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  six  months  after  for  those 
which  shaU  arrive  in  the  ports  on  the  South  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  the  sea  of 
Upper  California.  ^     i..  u 

Abt.  III.  The  goods  and  effects  now  actuslly  on  hand,  the  importation  of  which  wm 
never  authorized,  wUl  be  re-sold  and  re-em6arked  in  the  space  of  six  months ;  ^^ 
which,  they  will  be  seized  in  the  shops  and  storea  where  they  may  be  found,  and  me 
proceeds  will  be  adjudged  to  the  informers  tnd  agents  of  the  seizure,  agreeably  *^ttia 
rules  of  the  internal  custom-houses;  and  the  holders  of  the  aforesaid  goods  and  efects 
will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  f  10  to  #300,  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  according  to  Uaw. 

Ater.  IV.  A  delay  of  one  year  will  be  gramed  for  the  arrangement,  by  sale  or  *>y  »™P- 
ping,  of  the  goods  and  effects  now  on  hand  in  the  republic,  the  imporution  of  which  m 
prohibited  by  this  decree ;  and  at  the  end  of.eaid  delay,  the  said  goods  .and  e^cta  wiU 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  sathose  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ^cle. 

Art.  V.  The  sgents  and  inspectors  of  the  maritime  custom-houses  where  it  shall  ap- 
pear  that  such  prohibited  articles  haye  bee^  introduced,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  em- 
plojrments. 


VESSELS  DTTHE  IVHALE  FISHERY- 
The  Senato  and  House  of  Representative^^  of  New  Grenada,  aasMnbled  in  CoogiMs 
at  Bogota,  the  S8th  of  May,  1843,  decreet—  c 

Abt.  I.  The  productions,  whether  natnra^  or  manufactured,  of  the  Republic  of  tiie 
Bqpiator,  which  may  be  imported  into  the  pr<mnce  of  "  Veraguae,"  by  die  river  San  Pe- 
dro, to  the  port  of"  Montijo,"  shall  enjoy  the  same  exemption  from  the  national  duties  « 
if  they  had  been  introduced  by  the  custom-faouses  established  on  the  boundary  tines. 
The  vessels  so  introducing  them  shall  not  pay  tonnage  duty,  nor  any  other  p<Ht-chBife« 
whatover,  provided  such  vespel  does  not  exceed  fifty  tons  by  measurement 

Art.  II.  Veaeels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  which  may  arrive  at  the  port  of  "  Moo. 
tijo"  to  wator,  or  to  purchase  provisions,  shal^  not  be  subject  to  tonnage  duty,  nor  to  a^y 
porucharges  whatever ;  but  if  such  vessels  should  pass  from  the  port  of  **  Montijo"  to  any 
oAer  port  of  the  republic,  either  in  ballast,  of  with  part  of  caigo  on  board,  they  will  then 
be  subject  to  pay,  in  the  last  port  they  may  go  to,  the  tonnage  duty,  and  other  port-cbaigei, 
•8  by  Uw  established. 
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CANil  AND  EilLtOiS  STATISTICS. 

THE  RAILROADS  Ot  NEW'VORK:.^Ni>.  I. 

XmCA  jeftD  SCHENfeCTADT  MllLROAI). 

1 

Wb  recently  made  a  passige-over  the  Afferent  liailroacls  fro^  Troy  to  Baffalo^  aq 
importaot  link  in  the  great  chain  between!  Boston  And  BtUTalo.  From  seVeral  of  the 
offices  we  were  furnished,  in  some  instancy  and  i^  others  promised,  t)iroiigh  the  po. 
liteness  of  the  ^ntlemen  connected  with  thb  management  of  th^  roads,  interesting  sta. 
tistical  information  relating  to  the  businesa^of  the  ^ver9l  railroad' corporations,  which 
we  shall  from  ti|ne  to  time  lay  before  oar  readers,  as  it'will  enab^  them  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  the  stocks,  the  amount  of  travel,  dbc 

We  begin  this  month  with  the  Utica  ani  Schenectady  railroajfl,' which  extends  from 
the  city  of  Schenectady  to  the  city  of  Utica,  a  distance  of  about  79  miles ;  running 
through  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  Talley  W  the  Mohawk,  lor  tbe  roost  of  the  distance, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  passing  ^through  tiie  villages  tf  Amsterdam,  Fonda, 
Little  Palls,  Herjiimer,  &c.  Tbe  total  amc|tint  paid  0n  coostmc^on  account  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1841,  was  91«968,022  17.  The  cq^strucfioq  accdunt,  i^  the  last  official  report 
of  the  president;  secretary,  and  treasurer,  ihcluding  lUl  money  p^id  on  that  account,  is 
•8  follows :—  ■  *      '  ' 

Lands  for  roadway,  buildings,  &c., ....^ ,.« ,..:.......  $3^7,766  41 

Total  paid  for  grading, C ^;... .,...*..„..*..,....  653,739  18 

**        "       superstructure, ,. * 526,028  35 

•^        «        bjiildings, :,..^ ..U ;.. 100,776  31 

Paid  for  locomotive  en^nes,...; i i.\ ;...,...  115,626  61 

**      cosches,  baggage,  mail  and  freight  wagons,* ^•<*.v  90,166  82 

**      engineering  and  superintendence,..^ ; »..%....  69,806  33 

••      Mohawk  turnpike  road, m ,..;....  62^500  00 

**      stationery,  printing,  advertising,  saliMies  of  tifeasurer,  ^c^ 21,612  16 

Total, .1 ;* ,.!....  $1,968,622  17 

The  semi-ancpial  dividends  declared  and, paid  on; the  company's  stock  have  been  aa 
follo¥m  .•-*-.  '  " 

1st  diyidend  of  95  25  a  share,  payable  Feb.   1,  1S$7,    9105,000  00 

112,000  00 

100,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00  > 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 


2d 

(» 

5  60 

ti 

tt 

Aug.  1, 1837, 
F^.   1,1938, 
A^g.  1,  18^8, 

3d 

M 

5  oa 

(1 

tt 

4th 

<( 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

5th 

«« 

5  00 

t( 

ft 

Feb.   1,1839, 

6th 

It 

,    5  00 

t(. 

tt 

Aog.  1,  18S39, 

7th 

M 

;    5  00 

tt 

ct 

Fef).  1,1840, 

8th 

«« 

5  00 

tt 

tt 

Attg.  1,  1840, 

9th 

t« 

5  00 

tt 

«< 

Feb.   1,1841, 

10th 

ti 

5  00 

tt 

It 

Aug.  1, 1841, 

Total  dividends  declared  to  August  1,- 1841, i,...:..    (1,017,000  00 

The  expenditures  on  this  road  have  been  as  follows : — 

Amoimt  expended  on  construction  account  to  December  31, 1841, 1,968,022  17 

"  "  transportation  account  to  Dec.  91,  1841,  viz : — 

For  five  months. of  1836, , '..      $33,498  42 

For  whole  of  1837, x..       124.383  28 

"  1S38, »..       125,912  10 

•*  1839, 131,684  03 

"  1840, 187,220  35 

••  1841, 156,631  94 

Total  on  transportation  account  for  five  years  and  five  months,.         709^230  12 
Amount  of  dividends  declared  tq  August  1, 1841, 1,017,000  00 

Total  expenditures  on  all  accounts  to  December  31, 1841»  $3,694,252  29 
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The  capital  atock  of  the  Udea  and  Schenectady.  Raiboad  Company  oonatta  of  20,000 
shares,  of  ||100  each,  amounting  to  9^,000,000 ;  of  which  there  has  been  paid  in 
(1,800,000,  or  (200,000  leas  than  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  first  instalment,  of 
(5  a  share,  on  original  subscription  for  stock,  was  paid  in  July,  1833,  amounting  to 
(100,000.  There  have  been  eighteen  instalments  since  paid,  the  last  having  been  paid  in 
August,  1838. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  receipts,  and  compariaon  -  of  total  amount  with 
total  expemJitures : — 

Amount  received  for  instalnnents  on  stock, .., .'.. (1,800,000  00 

"                 transportation  of  passengers, 1,864,69153 

"                             "                United  Slates  mail, 83,047  10 

*•                 tolls  of  Mohawk  turnpike, 22.834  78 

**                 intereat  on  money  deposited,....^ ; 10,226  87 

**                 fi'um  miscellaneous  sources, 49,134  71 

Total  receipts  firom  all  sources  to  Dec.  31, 1841, .....:.... .^.....    (3,829,934  99 

Deduct  for  expenditoreeim  all  accounts,  up  to  Dec.  31, 1841,  viz:— r 

On  construction  account, '.    (1,968,022  17 

jOn  transportation  account, ;..^ 709,230  12  < 

On  dividend  account, 1,017,000  00 

Total eipendiuires, ,..•, 3,6944^52  29 

Balance,  being  excess  of  receipts  over  ezpenditurte  up  to  Dec  31,  , 
1841 „ (135,682  70 

N.  6. — The  above  balance  was  the  fund  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  (100,000  was 
payable  on  the  1st  February,  1842.  Deducting  that  sum  from  said  balance,  there  re. 
meined  on  the  1st  February,  1842,  a  cash  surplus  of  (35,682  70.100,  without  regard  to 
the  receipts  atid  expenditures  for  the  month  of  January,  1842. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  through  and  way  paasengers  nransporu 
ed,  and  fare  received  in  each  year,  together  with  the  receiptk  from  all  other  sourcea,  (ex. 
cept  instalments  on  stock,)  and  total  amount  received  from  August  2d,  1836,  to  Decern, 
ber  31st,  1841  >- 

No-PAtSBMOBKa.  RbCBITTS  from  various  BOURCBt. 

Tranfpdrta-  Traiwporta*  Mohawk  Int.  on  dep.  Miscella-  . 

Dates.         Through.  Way.    tion  of  pas-  tkmU.S.  Turnpike  part  prior  neous  re-  Total, 

sengera.  mail.  tolls.  to  1836.        oeipts. 

J8M,....      45.39U    30;»4i    SieSOBl  06 «Q,931  34  #5,574  41  $176,546  83 

1837,....      79.0951    59.854       398,365  97  911,574  61  4,073  53      $3,363  76  317476  87 

1638,....      82450      Tl.OOli      312,808  08  18563  54  4,009  18      2,327  93  337,708  73 

1830,....      05.776i    86,823       375,309  07  18,33149  4,614  57      8,518  67  406,673  80 

1840,....      86,823i    86,619*      343.206  i)8  31.055  18  3,887  19  3,190  80  10>993  14  381,348  89 

1841,.  r:.      94  871      78,949       387,050  75  13,622  38  3,319  97  3,46166  34,03131  410,485  87 

484,417    413,47Ii  91,864,601  53    $83,647  10  $28,834  78  $10,336  87  $49,134  71  $3,089,934  99 

This  road  has  n^yer  paid  leas  than  It)  percent  on  ita capital  atock.    The  following  are 

the  names,  with  the  amount  of  compensation*  ;of  all  officem  of  the  company,  whose 

compenaation  is  equal  to,  or  exceeds  three  dollars  a  day : — The  Preaident,  Erastus  Com- 

ing,  E!sq.,  of  Albany,  receivea  no  compensation  for  his  services.    Gideon  Hawley,  Esq., 

the  secretary  and  treasurer,  (being  the  same  person,)  receives,  as  treasurer,  a  salary  of 

91«000  a  year — for  his  services  as  secretary,  no  compensation  is  allowed.    William  C. 

Young,  Esq.,  the  chief  engineer,  and  superintendent  of  the  road  from  its  commence- 
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gineer  and  toperiDtondeiit.  The  faets  stated  in  the  foDowing  notice,  in  die  Scheoeetady 
Reflector,  of  1841,  speak  yolames  in  favor  of  the  manner  in  which  the  afiaiia  of  tbia 
great  thoroughfare  are  conducted.  The/  are  as  correct  now  as  at  the  time  they  were 
first  published : — 

**  This  road  commenced  operations  with  (he  month  of  August,  1836 ;  from  which  tinaa, 
up  to  (he  1st  of  August,  1841,  makes  a  period  of  five  years.  Within  that  (ime,  (he  com. 
pany*8  locomo(ive  engines  have  made  about  1,870  tripe  across  the  road  annually;  or,  in 
other  words,  have  run  on  an  average  about  150,000  miles  a  year,  and  wiihin  the  peno4 
of  five  years  750,000  miies.  Within  the  same  period,  they  have  carried  434,893  passao- 
gers  over  the  whole  length  of  their  road,  and  376,695  between  intermediate  points ; 
making,  in  the  aggref^te,  811,589  passengers  who  have  been  transported  on  that  road 
within  five  yeara.  Within  this  five  years,  during  which  811,589  passengers  have  bsM 
conveyed  on  that  road,  no  accident,  (with  but  one  exception,  in  1836,  when  two  pa». 
sengers  were  slightly  hurt,)  has  ever  occurred,  by  which  any  passenger  was  injured ; 
and  no  serious  injury,  (with  but  one  ezcepti^n,)  has  ever  occurred  to  any  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  engines  or  train.  Within  the  same  period  of  five  yeara,  during  whMl 
the  locomotive  engines  have  made,  on  an  average,  1,870  tripe  annually,  they  have  u$if98 
failed  to  make  any  one  trip ;  have  never  but  once  been  six  hours  behind  their  time ;  aadi^ 
with  four  or  five  exceptions,  have  never  been  (hree  hours  behind  their  time,  althougk 
snows  have  covered  the  track  three  feet  deep,  and  floods  have  carried  oflf,  and  fire  burnt 
up  bridges.  There  is  no  line  of  public  conveyance  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  not  even 
excepting  the  Hudson  river  sieamboats,  that  can  show  a  greater  degree  of  regularity* 
punctuality,  and  safety,  in  the  transpor(ation  of  so  great  a  number  of  passengers,  tkss 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad,  and  certainly  no  railroad  that  can  at  all  eoBSfatt 
with  it.  This  most  complete  and  gratifsring  auccess  ia  owing  to  the  oare,  sttentimi,  Mfd 
skill  of  William  C.  Young,  superintendent  and  engineer ;  and  of  David  Matthews^  •». 
perintendent  of  the  motive  power  on  that  road.** 


SYRACUSE  AND  UTICA  RAILROAD. 
This  road  extends  from  the  city  of  Utica  to  the  village  of  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  Myb 
three  miles,  connecting  with  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad  on  the  east,  and  wflk 
the  Auburn  and  S3rracttse  railroad  at  its  western  termination,  forming  one  of  the  eontiik 
nous  line  of  railroads  extending  from  Albany  or  Troy  to  Buffalo.  From  Utica  to  Syra. 
cuse,  way.passengers  are  put  down  at  Whitesboro*,  Oriskany,  Rome,  Green's  Comer, 
Verona,  Oneida,  WampsvUle,  Canostota,  Conasaraga,  Chittenango,  Kirkville,  ManKw, 
and  De  Witt.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1836,  with  a  capital  of  9^00,0^ 
and  the  road  was  opened  July  3,  1839.  John  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of  Syracuse,  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  company,  and  superintendent  of  the  road,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  6.  Spencer, 
who  resides  at  Uiica.  Mr.  Wilkins  manages  the  aflfiiirs  of  the  rosd  with  efficiency,  and 
the  conductors  are  generally  courteous,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the  comfort 
and  aafety  of  the  passengers.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wilkina  for  the  following  ooa. 
densed  statement  of  the  operationa  of  this  road,  from  its  opening,  to  July  1st,  1841.  It 
is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  for  its  ac 
curacy : — 

Cost  of  constructing  road, 9^074,373  47 

Expenses  of  running,  including  repairs  of  road,  engines,  dec,  from  July, 
1839.  to  July,  1843 960,511  74 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  road  from  July,  1839,  (when  the 
/vimmAn^A/1  onerationH  \  tn  Jnlv  lat.  1843.  a  neriod  of  four  years,  w 
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Ctpital  stock  ptid  by  itockhdden,. #800,000 

Stock  dividend  paid  by  profits^ 200,000 

Totd  capital  stock, * « $1,000,000 

The  ibllowiog  Bemi-anniial  dividends  have  been  paid  the  stockholders  since  the  open, 
ing  of  the  road : — 

^        P^rcenL     ABKnmt. 

February  Ist,  1842, 4.80     «48,000 

August  15ih,  1842, 4.80        48,000 

February  15ih,  1843,...      3.20        32,000 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  capital  has  been  increased  from 
$800,000  to  $1,000,000,  by  stock  dividend  paid  by  profits.  On  the  three  years,  the  an- 
iraai  average  dividend  paid  the  stockholders  is  7  2.5  per  cent,  nearly  7^  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  annual  average  of  throogh  passengers,  in  four  yeais,  is  72,530 ;  way  passengers, 
51,443.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  road,  for  four  years,  was  $737,096  11,  showing  an 
annual  average  of  $184,274  03.  Average  annual  expense  of  running,  including  rs. 
pain  of  road,  engines,  &c.,  for  the  foor  years,  was  $65,172  93  per  year. 


August  10th,  1840,.... 

Percent 
..      3.20 

Amount. 
$32,000 

February  Ist,  1841,.... 

..      3.20 

32,000 

August  let,  1841, 

.,      4.00 

40,000 

TONAWANDA  RAILROAD. 
This  road  extends  from  the  dty  of  Rochester  to  the  village  of  Attica,  in  the  county  of 
Wyoming,  a  distance  of  forty-three  miles,  where  it  unites  wi&  the  Attica  and  Bu&lo  Rail- 
road, fonning  a  link  in  the  chain  from  Boston  and  Albany  to  Bufiala  Hie  Tooawanda 
ompany  procured  their  charter  April  3, 1833,  and  completed  their  road  as  far  as  Batavia 
in  1836,  and  finished  it  to  Attica  in  1842.  The  chartered  capital  of  the  company  was 
$500,000 ;  but  the  road  has  cost,  indndiiig  cars,  engines,  &^,  about  $600,000. 

In  our  recent  passage  over  this  road,  while  at  Rochester,  through  the  poBteness  of  Mr. 
Childs,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  we  were  permitted  to  ccdlect  fixxn  their  books 
the  following  statistics  of  its  operations : — 

SUUmeni  of  the  BeeeipU  and  DUburumentt  of  the  Tonawanda  BaUroMd  Company t 
from  lamiary,  1839,  to  August  31, 184a 

axcsiPTs  paoK  FAstaavsas,  nuneirr,  axd  mail. 


• 

'             ' 

Total  didbone- 

1839 

PaMensen. 
$26,923  90 

FKifht. 
$20,786  18 

Mail. 
$2,500  08 

Total  rcceipls. 
$50,210  16 

menti. 
$23,850  67 

1840, 

20,952  91 

30.575  58 

2.500  00 

54,028  49 

274263  51 

1841, 

27,627  26 

15.202  24 

3,739  00 

46.554  50 

27.048  53 

1842, 

32,295  46 

19,255  99 

4,950  00 

56,501  45 

31,579  48 

$107,799  53     $85,809  99     $13,689  08    $206,294  60    $109,742  19 
Tlie  receipts  for  passengers  and  freight,  from  January  Ist,  1843,  to  August  3l8t,  was  as 
follows: — 


Freight. 

Total. 

$112  66 

$1,805  69 

348  63 

3,589  03 

1.104  08 

6.857  32 

912  36 

6,846  90 

723  76 

7,925  83 

935  33 

9,530  60 

1843.  PaMengera.  Freight.  Total.       Total 

January,  February,  and  March,...  $1,693  03  $112  66  $1,805  69    ?<»<«  ^^^ 

AprU, 3,249  40         «~««.k-#v«« 

May, 5,753  24  1,104  08  6.857  32    "  A^^Si; 

June, 5.934  54         

July 74J02  07 

August^ 8,595  27 


Total,  8  months, $30,734  52  $4,024  16  $36,655  37     $23,748  13 

In  the  disbursements  for  1843,  are  included  two  new  long  coachee,  ope  mail-carriage 
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ATTICA  AND  BUFFALO  RAILROAD. 
The  Attica  and  Buffalo  Railroad  company  was  chartered  May  3d,  1836,  with  a  capital 
of  $350,000,  in  aharee  of  $50.  Hiia  laflroad,  which  connects  with  the  Tonawanda,  ez« 
tendipg  from  Rochester  to  Attica,  is  thirty.two  nuHee  loi^.  It  was  commenced  September  lat, 
1841,  and  finished  January  1st,  1843,  so  that  the  cars  ran  through  on  that  day ;  but  it  was 
not  folly  completed,  and  in  successful  operation,  until  May,  1843.  For  the  following  state, 
ment  of  its  cost,  receipts,  current  expenses,  dec,  we  aie  indebted  to  V.  R.  Hawkins,  E^i., 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company : — 

Cost  of  road,  right  of  way,* $50,395 

Grading,  donstruction,  including  water-stations,  6lc., 309,186 

Three  locomotiTe^engines  and  cais^ 31,347 


Total, „ $390,858 

The  receipts  for  passengers  for  the  first  four  months  afWr  ihe  road  was  in  full  operatioot 
waa  as  follows : — 

1843— May, $4,039  I  1843-July, $5,668 

June, 4,544  \  Augurt, 7«538 

The  current  expenses  of  the  road,  duriog  the  same  period,  for  repain  of  road,  engines, 
cars,  and  running  expenees,  was  as  follows : — 

Repairt  of  road.    EepairtofoaglaM  Emminf  expenses.  Total, 
andean. 

1843— May, $365                   $98                   $689  $1,053 

June, 186                    173                      856  1,330 

July, 138                    151                   1,040  1,339 

August,...                       338                   349                  1,060  1,537 

Rnnnii^  expenses  indudes  qll  expenees,  direct  and  incidental,  growing  out  of  nmniqg 
the  road. 

Rates  of  fare— Ist  class  cars, 85  cents. 

3d        « 43    •* 

It  is  estimated  ^t  when  the  company  have  completed  dieir  track  in  the  dty  of  BuflUo, 
which  is  about  being  changed,  and  erected  suitable  buildings  for  the  depot,  engine-hooss, 
and  macfaine-abop,  the  cost  of  the  whole,  including  road,  buildings,  and  runnipg  materials, 
will  amount  to  $10,000  per  milei  or  $330,00a  We  congratulate  the  company  in  hatipg 
secured  for  their  superintendent  Mr.  William  Wallace,  a  most  eneigetic  and  intelligent  of- 
ficer. A  majority  of  the  stock  of  this  company  is,  we  understand,  owned  by  the  capital- 
ists of  Boston. 


CANALS  AND  ROADS  IN  OHIO. 


Mileo.  Cost 

Ohio  canal,  and  branches, 334  $4,694,934 

Miami  canal, 87  l.p.^ 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 89  3,357,164 

Miami  extension,. 125  ^^*^ 

Hocking  canal 56  8^,657 

Walhonding,... 35  568,364 

Muskingum  river, •. •      81  ^>^*^^ 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 86  ^'222 

Milan. 10  33.393 

Cincinnati  and  White  Water. 35  J59'222 

McAdamized  roads,  about 631  881t820 

l^  $15^6,398 
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IIICiRTIII  II8CIIIAIIE8. 

BOSTON  MERCANTILE  UBRART  ASSOCIATION. 

Tr  twenty.tfaini  aimitvmry  of  this  inttitiitioD  was  eelebmted  oo  Tuesday  etenog,  Oc 
tober  3d,  by  an  address  from  the  Hoo.  Philip  Haoe,of  New  York,  and  a  poem  by  die  Hon. 
Oeoige  Lunt,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  The  amuTsnaiy  address  of  Mr.  Hone  was  appio- 
priate  to  the  occasion.  The  leading  ideas  were — the  great  importance  of  commerce,  its 
dependence  upon  wise  and  stable  laws,  and  its  immediata  connection  with  free  govenment. 
Hie  history  of  all  commercial  nations  was  adduced  to  maintain  these  positions. 

Tlie  orator  passed  a  warm  eulogimn  upon  the  merchants  of  the  past  generation — Han- 
cock, Cabot,  Dalton,  Otis,  James  Perkins,  Phillips,  and  their  coteraporaries,  whose  liresand 
4eeds  have  made  their  names  so  honorable ;  nor  were  those  of  their  snecesson,  whose  ef- 
forts have  been  devoted  to  similar  punuits,  foigotten. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Hone  addressed  a  few  wcrds  of  advice  to  the  young  gendemen  connected 
with  the  Association,  with  particiilar  reference  to  the  sabjects  of  reading  and  elocution. 
The  address,  we  learn,  viras  delivered  in  that  easy,  ^miliar,  and  popular  manner,  for  which 
its  author  is  so  justly  distinguished. 

The  poem  of  Mr.  Lunt  was  a  manly,  dignified,  and  high-toned  production.  The  subiect 
was  CuLTUKX.  The  necessity  of  a  judidons  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  moral  powen, 
to  the  success  and  happiness  of  man,  was  depicted  in  a  beautiful  manner,  well  calculated 
to  arouse  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature.  The  address  and  poem  were  listened  to  by  one 
of  the  laigest  and  most  brilliant  audiences  ever  convened  in  Boston. 

The  amraal  meeting  of  the  Association,  for  the  choice  of  officeis,  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Oct.  4,  and  the  following  gendemen  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  years — ^El- 
liot C.  Cowdin,  President ;  F.  A.  Peterson,  Vice-President ;  Francis  G.  Allen,  Treasurer ; 
Akmzo  C.  Haskell,  Secretary ;  and  Charles  M  EiBtis,  Henry  A.  Reed,  M.  S.  Pike,  Wil- 
liam H.  Towne,  Reuben  J.  Todd,  C.  C.  Webb,  C.  a  Menitt,  Samuel  Gould,  Warren  Saw- 
yer,  Directors. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  thanking  the  anniversary  orator  and  poet  for  thei^ 
able  and  appropriate  productions,  and  asking  copies  for  publication.  This  request  has  been 
complied  with,  and  in  our  next  mrniber  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  extracts. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this  institution  is  now  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  debt,  and  the  mercantfle  community  have  never  shown  so  great  an  interest 
in  its  welfare  as  at  the  present  time.  The  lectures  on  Wednesday  evening  are  attended  by 
crowded  audiences,  and  the  couire  bids  fair  to  be  the  moFt  popular  and  instructive  of  the  • 
season.  We  earnestly  hope  the  association  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  receive  that  atten. 
tion  from  the  community  which  its  wants  and  interests  require. 


MERCANTILE  HONOR. 
In  November,  1811,  the  mercantile  house  of  Shelton,  Brothers  &,  Co.,  found  it  neces- 
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been  profperous,  and  recently  made  t  new  dividend  of  35  per  cent  among  >n  hie  orediton, 
upon  the  full  amount  of  their  cancelled  demands  againet  the  original  house,  payii^  out  to 
them  the  aggregate  sum  of  forty  thousand  doUais,  for  which  they  had  no  legal  claim  upoo 
him  whatever.  This  payment  was  entirely  voluntary  on  his  part ;  and  it  has  been  made 
not  only  to  individual  creditora,  but,  in  some  instances,  to  rich  coiporationB,  by  whom  the 
loss  would  not  have  been  felt  Instances  of  this  kind,  we  regret  to  state,  are  rare ;  and  it 
s  therefore  honorable  to  himself,  and  creditable  to  the  commercial  character  of  Boston. 


CONNECTICUT  CLOCK  COMMERCE. 
The  extent  of  the  clock  manufacture  of  Connecticut  is  not  perhaps  generally  known. 
It^ia  estimated  that  her  citizens  manufacture  clocks  to  the  amount  of  one  million  dollars 
per  annum.  A  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat,  residing  at  Hartford,  says : 
**  For  the  last  three  yean  we  have  been  gradually  pushing  our  notes  of  time  into 
foreign  countries  ;  and  such  has  been  our  suoeess  that,  within  a  few  hour's  ride  of  this 
city,  one  thousand  clocks  are  finished  daily ;  and  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  put  down  five 
hundred  thousand  clocks  as  being  manufactured  in  this  state  last  year.  This  year  the 
number  will  be  still  increased,  as  John  Bull  is  so  slow  in  his  movements  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  reform  until  he  has  plenty  of  Yankee  monitora.  These  we  are  now  sending 
him  by  every  ship  t^at  clears  from  our  seaports.  In  1841  a  few- clocks  were  exported 
there  as  an  experiment.  They  were  seized  by  the  Custom  house  in  Liverpool,  on  th^ 
ground  that  they  were  undervalued.  The  invoice  price  is  $1,50,  and  the  duties  30  per 
cent.  They,  however^  were  soon  released,  the  owner  having  accompanied  them  and 
satisfied  the  authorities  that  they  could  be  made  at  a  profit,  even  thus  low.  Mr.  Sperry, 
of  the  firm  of  Sperry  Sl  Shaw,  was  the  gentleman  who  took  out  the  article.  He  loet 
no  time,  after  getting  possession  of  his  elockf,  in  finding  an  auction  house.  They  were 
made  of  brass  works,  cut  by  machinery  out  of  brass  plates,  and  a  neat  mahogany  case 
enclosed  the  time-piece.  They  were  a  fair  eight^lay  clock,  but  wholly  unknown  in 
England.  The  firat  invoice  sold  for  £A  to  £5,  or  about  |30  each.  Since  that  time 
every  packet  carries  out  an  invoice  of  the  article,  and  40,000  clocks  have  been  sold 
there  by  this  one  firm,  Sperry  Sc  Shaw.  Othera  are  now  in  the  business,  and  the  North 
of  Europe  has  become  our  customera.  India,  too,  is  looked  to  as  a  mart  for  these  waiee, 
several  lots  have  been  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  China.** 


EFFECTS  OF  OSTENTATION  UPON  CREDIT.  ^ . 

The  maxim  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glittera,**  if  not  purely  English  in  its  origin  and  ap-  I 
plication,  is  at  all  events  not  recognized  in  France.  In  the  latter  kingdom  the  repute, 
tion  of  a  man  for  wealth  is  abotit  in  proportion  to  hie  display  of  it.  A  showy  house  of 
business,  and  an  elegant  style  of  living,  indicating  that  the  proprietor  has  abundance  of 
wealth  himself,  are  essential  prerequisites  to  his  being  entrusted  with  the  property  of 
others.  The  contrast  which  prevails  to  this  state  of  things  in  England,  is  strikingly  iU 
lustrated  by  an  incident  related  in  the  Eklinburgh  Review.  A  retired  merchant  of  enor. 
mous  fortune,  living  in  great  seclusion,  is  said  to  have  kept  Vus  account  with  a  banking 
firm  heided  by  a  baronet.  His  balance  in  the  bank  '^^  generally  from  tlurty  to  forty 
thouniid  pounds,  and  the  baronet  deemed  it  only  ^  proper  attention  to  so  valuable  a 
cuBtomer  to  io^j^^  /lim  to  dinner  at  his  villa  in  the  ^oi^**^'    '^^^  splendor  of  the  ban. 
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CONNECTICUT  TOBACCO.  / 

It  it  not  gcaenlly  known,  tajra  the  Louiiville  (Kentucky)  Jouraal,  that  tfaey  cuItiTmis 
Ike  tobtoeo  plant  in  Connecticut.  Previoua  to  our  late  Tieit  to  that  region  we  beard  tlist 
'  each  was  the  caae,  and  we  determined  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  We  found  that  « 
•onaiderable  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown  on  (be  Connecticut  river,  that  the  product  per 
acre  is  very  large,  and  that  the  article  produced  commands  a  high  price.  We  were  told 
that  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  was  no  uncommon  yield.  The  crop  of  last  year  was  sold 
at  an  average  of  6  cents  a  pound.  As  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  our  information  was 
to  this  effect :  the  soil  is  the  sandy  loam  of  the  Connecticut  river  bottoms,  and  it  is 
manured  without  stint.  The  tubacco  is  planted  very  thick,  two  feet  and  a  half  eack 
way.  How  they  can  get  through  it  to  wurm  and  sucker  it,  we  cannot  imagine.  It  is 
topped  very  high,  until  on  the  point  of  buttoning.  The  seed  came  originally  from 
Virginia.  It  is  cured  in  houses,  without  having  been  yellowed  in  the  stm,^and  without 
the  use  of  fire.  ^ 

STfiEL  PEN  TRADE. 

This  paragraph  was  written  with  one  of  Gillott's  patent  steel  pens,  an  article  we  have 
«sed  eiclusively  for  the  last  three  years,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that  it.is,  in  our  opinion, 
in  every  respect  the  best  article  of  the  kind  ever  manufactured  in  England.  Joeeph 
Gillott,  the  manufacturer,  who  resides  at  Birmingham,  has  been  engaged  in  the  business 
for  the  last  twenty.two  yesrs,  and  by  repeated  experiments  has  at  length  brought  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  in  all  its  varieties,  to  a  great  state  of  perfection.  The  nnm- 
ker  of  pens  msnufsctured  at  his  works  in  1841  and  1842  was  as  follows : — 


Bnm  Dee.  1840,  to  Dec.  1841, 
was  62,126,928  pens, 
or      5,177,244  do2en, 
or         431,437  gross. 


From  Dec.  1841,  to  Dec.  1843, 
wss  70,612,002  pens, 
or       5,884,333  dozen, 
or         490,361  gross. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TOMATO  CATSUP. 
Tomato  Catsup  has  become  quite  an  article  of  commerce  and  consumption  in  the 
United  States.  The  quantity  m&nufactured  by  Wm.  K.  Lewis  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
immense,  and  the  quality  which  we  have  tested,  having  used  it  in  our  family  for  the 
last  five  years,  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  unsurpassed.  The  New  Hampshire 
Statesman  furnishes  the  following  recipe  for  the  manufacture  of  catsup  from  the  to. 
mate,  that  may  possibly  answer  the  purpose  of  fsmilies  who  csnnot  procure  the  cele- 
Irated  article  of  Lewis : — "  Take  a  gallon  of  skinned  tomatoes ;  four  table  spoonafiil 
ef  salt ;  fonr  ditto  of  black  pepper  $  half  table  spoonful  of  allspice ;  eight  pods  of  red 
pepper ;  three  table  spoonsful  of  mustard.  Grind  these  articles  fine  and  simmer  them 
slowly  in  sharp  vinegar,  in  a  pewter  basin,  three  or  four  hours ;  and  then  strain  throtD^ 
a  wire  sieve  and  bottle  close.  It  msy  be  used  in  two  weeks,  but  improves  much  by 
age.    Use  enough  vinegar  to  make  half  a  gallon  of  liquor  when  the  process  is  over. 


INCREASE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  AT  BALTIMORE. 
There  was  insilrance  effected  on  nine  persons,  during  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
Baltimore  Life  Insurance  OfBce,  viz :  1  moriner,  1  engineer,  4  merchants,  1  mechanic, 
1  clerk,  and  1  farmer.  Of  those,  6  were  insured  for  $5000  and  under,  and  3  for  91000 
and  under.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  this  branch  of  insurance,  so  popular  in  Eng- 
land,  is  gaining  favor  in  the  United  States.  Merchants,  and  merchants'  clerks,  and, 
indeed,  all  engaged  in  the  precarious  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce,  who  have  lami- 
lies,  should  invest  their  surplus  revenue  in  this  way. 
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l^—Progrem  of  the  UidUd  States  in  PopuUnion  and  Wealth  in  FifUf  Tearo^  oi  «». . 
kibited  by  the  Decennial  Censue,    By  Gborob  TvcKtaL,  ProfeMor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Political  Boonomy  in  the  Univeni^  of  Vii^ia,  and  fonnerly  Repreaentative  ia 
Congress  from  the  same  State.    8vo.  pp.211.    New  York:  Presa  of  Hunt*s  Mer- 
chants' Magazine.    Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume,  desirous  qf  gratifying  the  cariosity  he  felt  on  tha 
■abject  of  the  censos  of  the  United  States,  was  induced  to  make  a  thorough  analjrsis  of 
it  from  1790  to  1840.  The  result  of  the  laborious  inquiries  of  Professor  T.  conducted 
him  to  important  inferences  on  the  subject  of  the  probabilides  of  life,  the  proportion  be. 
tween  the  sexes,  emigration,  the  diversities  between  the  two  races  which  compose  our 
population,  the  progress  of  slavery,  and  the  progress  of  productive  industry.  On  one 
point  they  have  disclosed  an  interesting  fact,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  detected, 
viz :  that  as  the  number  of  children  bear  a  lesi  and  less  proportion  to  the  woman  in 
every  state  of  the  Union,  the  preventative  checks  to  redundant  nombers  have  already 
begun  to  operate  here,  although  there  is  no  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistence.  From  this  fact  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  law  of  our  natural  increaae, 
and  thus,  in  the  estimates  of  our  future  progress,  correct  some  prevalent  errors.  To  aid 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  staibtical  inquiries,  Mr.  Tucker  has  subjoined  comments 
that  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  see  and  understand  on  what  solid  basis  rest  tha 
hopes  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  continent.  **  In  the  estimate  of  the  annual  pro. 
ducts  of  the  states,  which  most  will  deem  rathei*  under  than  over  the  truth,  by  ahowing 
bow  ample  are  the  meana  to  pay  their  public  debts,  he  has  taken  away  the  only  ground 
upon  which  the  base  doctrine  *  of  repudiation*  could  have  found  countenance  with  any 
large  portion  of  the  American  people.**  To  the  legislator,  statesman,  political  econo. 
mist,  patriot  and  philanthropist,  this  work  must  prove  invaluable,  furnishing,  as  it  does, 
data  that  may  be  relied  on  for  its  accuracy.  The  deductions  of  Professor  Tucker  appear 
to  us  at  once  jadicioos  and  correct.  The  contenta  of  neariy  the  whole  of  the  present 
work  have  already  been  published  in  this  Magazine,  partly  with  a  view  of  giving  it  a 
wider  diffusion,  and  partly  that  the  author  might  be  better  able  to  correct  the  erron 
which,  in  works  of  this  character,  are  almost  unavoidable. 

9. — The  Unitfd  Siatee  Almanac^  or  complete  EphemeriOt  for  the  year  1844,  contain- 
ing  the  length  and  increase  of  daye,  and  th4  Sun*9  rising  and  settings  etc, ;  given 
for  six  different  parallels  of  latitude,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union ;  com- 
plete Ephemerides  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  a  collection  of  such  tables  as  are  in  most 
frequent  use  among  astronomers^  navigators,  engineers^  and  others,  for  the  determi- 
nation of  latitude,  time,  etc.  By  John  Downss,  Member  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  and  late  of  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Survey.  Also,  numerous  Statis. 
tics,  relative  to  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Manufacturea,  the  General  and  State  Govern, 
ments.  Public  Offices,  with  their  salaries,  Slc',  By  FRXsiiAif  Hitht,  Editor  of  the 
Merchants*  Magazine,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Statistical  Society, 
&c.,  Slc.  12mo.  pp.  316.  Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler.  1844. 
The  present  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Unit^  States  Almanac ;  and  the  copious 

title-page  quoted  above  furniahea  a  pretty  good  index  to  the  design  of  this  work.    Mr. 

Downes,  the  astronomical  editor,  has  performed  liia  part,  in  its  preparation,  with  diatin. 

guished  ability ;  and,  we  are  persuaded,  with  equal  accuracy  and  fidelity.    Of  the  atatia. 

tical  department,  to  which  we  have  contributed  our  mite,  it  does  not  become  as  to  apeak. 

We  msy,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  little  we  have  done,  it  has  been  our  aim 

to  do  correctly.    No  paina  or  expense,  we  believe,  has  been  spared  by  Mr.  Butler,  the 

publisher,  in  rendering  the  present  volume  as  perfect,  in  all  respects,  as  the  nature  of 

such  an  undertaking  permits.    Although  embracing  more  than  thrae  himdrad  pages,  it 

10  afforded  at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  per  copy. 
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3. — Voices  of  ike  Nigkt,'  By  HoniT  Wadbworth  Loitorliow.    Sevefith  edttum. 

13ino.  pp.  144.    Cambridge :  John  Owen.     1843. 
4. — Ballade  and  other  Poeme.    fiy  Hxnrt  Wadsworth  Lohofellow,  anihor  of  **  Hj- 

perioD,'*  &c.    Fifth  edition.     12mo.  pp.  103.    Cambridge :  John  Owen.    1843. 
5. — Poeme  on  Slavery.    By  HEirftT  Wadsworth  LoNeFSLLow.    Second  edition.    Cam. 

bridge  :  John  Owen.    1843. 
6. — The  Svanieh  Student,    A  Play,  in  three  acta.    By  Hbrrt  Wadsworth  Lomofri.- 

Low.    13mo.  pp.  183.    Cambridge  :  John  Owen.    1843. 

The  above  are  the  titles  of  all  Longfellow's  Poems,  which  the  publisher  has  jost  sent 
us,  and  for  which  we  return  him  many  thanks.  To  speak  of  Longfellow's  merits  as  a 
poet  now,  would  be  like  speaking  of  Washington's  merits  as  s  patriot.  The  first  appear- 
ance  of  the  Voices  of  the  Night  established  his  fsme  on  a  lasting  foundation,  and  it  has 
suffered  nothing  by  the  subsequent  publications,  although  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  b« 
equal  in  merit  to  the  first.  The  Spanish  Student,  which  appeared  but  recently,  is  full  of 
emphatic  sentiment.  Did  we  not  know  who  its  author  is,  we  certsinly  should  hsve  as. 
cribed  (he  glory  of  it  to  one  much  younger  in  years ;  not  because  it  is  wanting  in  finiah 
of  style,  but  on  account  of  the  youthful  feelings  it  displays.  Perhaps  Cupid  can  account 
for  it  satisfactorily — he  never  deserts  poets.  The  ecstatic  love^scenes  remind  us  of  by. 
gone  days,  and  fire  those  comers  of  our  heart  which  have  begun  to  grow  cold  as  the  sun 
of  life  has  marched  onward  beyond  its  meridian  splendor.  The  mechanical  execution 
of  these  books  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  does  honor  not  only  to  the  publisher  who 
planned  it,  but  also  to  the  printer  and  binder  who  executed  it.  Aa  a  set  of  poetical 
works,  or  singly,  they  are  the  most  elegant  parlor  books  of  American  production  w 
have. 

l^The   Wife  of  Leon,  and  other  Poems,    By  Two  Sisters  of  the  West.    1  toL  pp. 

256.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co. 

Who  can  these  two  sisters  be?  This  seems  to  be  the  universal  question  from  all  who 
have  peeped  into  this  book.  Its  beauties  are  so  striking  that  no  one  &ila  to  perceive 
them  at  once.  We  have  not  read  it  all  through,  for  who  would  think  of  at  once  reading 
a  number  of  small  detached  pieces  7  but  the  book  has  been  lying  by  our  side  for  some 
timq,  and  whenever  a  moment  of  leisure  has  presented  an  opportunity,  we  have  read  « 
piece  or  two,  so  that. by  this  time  a  large  part  has  been  perused.  A  freshness  of  inuu 
gination  and  a  striking  imagery  pervades  the  whole ;  and  the  sentiment  is  so  delicate 
and  tender  that  it  cannot  but  find  a  ready  response  in  every  uncorrupted  heart.  Two 
pieces,  **  The  Lonely  Ship"  and  **  Fort  Rosalie,"  seem  to  us  more  beautiful  than  the 
generality.  A  different  taste  than  ours  wUl  prefer  others,  for  there  is  no  want  of  variety 
in  either  the  subjects  or  the  style. 

8^ — Points  on  iifan,  in  hie  various  aspects  under  the  American  RepuhUe,    By  Corrr. 

LIDS  Matthews,  author  of  the  "  Motley  Book,"  "  Behemoth,"  "  Puffer  Hopkins,"  etc. 

New  York :  Wiley  dt  Putnam. 

Tiiis  little  volume  contains  nineteen  pieces,  embracing,  as  will  be  seen,  all  classes  snd 
professions  of  men,  as  follows : — the  Child — the  Father — the  Teacher — the  Citizen — 
the  Farmer — the  Mechanic — the  Merchant — the  Soldier — the  Statesman — the  Friend— 
the  Painter — the  Sculptor — the  Journalist — the  Masses — the  Reformer— the  Poor  Man 
— the  Scholar — the  Preacher — and  the  Poet. 

9. — The  Wrongs  of  Woman;  or,  the  Forsaken  Home,    By  Charlotte  Euzabetb. 
New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. 
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ll^-^BecUmm$§e$  AnglUamu;  Umg  a  Tre^tim^  Preaehing,  m  udajpUd  to  «  Chwrek 
9f  Bmgiand  Congregation.    In  a  aeries  of  Letters  to  «  Totting  Clergyman.    By  the 
Rev.  W.  Greslst,  M.  A.,  Late  Student  of  ^hrist  Church.    Fint  American,  frurn  the 
aecood  Eoglwh  edition,  with  Supplementary  Notes,  collected  and  arrani^ed  by  the 
Rev.  BBNJAMm  J.  Kniobt,  M.  A.,  Profeeeor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Elo- 
quence in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  etc.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1848. 
The  antbor  of  the  present  volume  starts  with  the  idea  tb»t  it  is  essential  to  the  foree 
of  all  public  addresses,  and  o(  sermons  at  letot  as  much  as  any,  that  they  should  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  character,  capacity,  clrcamstances«  habits,  prejudices,  mode  of 
thinking,  and  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  bearers.    "  In  treating  of  preaching,*'  says 
Mr.  G.,  **  I  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  God*s  ordinances,  and  an  acknowledged  instm. 
ment  of  man's  salvation,  without  assigning  to  ittany  ezcluaive  or  undue  importance."    A 
preacher  of  printed  sermons  may  be  an  Arminlan  one  Sunday,  a  high  Calvinist  the  next. 
The  author  has  known  such  robtakes  occur.    In  the  present  letters,  the  whole  art  of 
preaching  is  discussed  with  great  force  and  clearness,  and  an  application  of  the  rules  of 
rhetoric  is  made  to  the  Church  of  England  pulpit.    In  preparing  the  American  edition 
of  this  treatise,  a  few  foounotes  have  been  added  by  the  editor,  and  more  extended  notes 
at  the  end  have  been  selected  from  the  best  works  on  the  subject. 

12.— Tales  of  the  ViUage,    By  FnAifcis  E.  Paoet,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Elfbrd,  and  chap. 

lain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.    3  vols.  liBmo.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Three  beautiful  volumes,  uniform  with  the  '*  Churchman's  Library,"  being  the  firsts 
second,  and  third  series  of  tales  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  the  **  Church  of  Eng. 
land."  The  first  series  is  designed  to  give  a  popular  view  of  the  contrast  in  opinions 
and  modes  of  thought  between  Churchmen  abd  RomanistB.  In  the  second  series,  the 
same  plan  is  pursued  with  respect  to  church  principles,  as  opposed  to  dissent ;  and  the 
tale  of  the  third  series  is  to  show  the  characters  of  the  churchman  and  infidel  in  con- 
trast.  **  My  endeavor,"  says  the  author,  in  the  prefieice  to  one  of  the  volumes,  **  has 
been,  to  show  generally  that  in  choosing  the  middle  way  between  papal  errors  and  seo« 
tarian  novelties,  the  Church  of  England  has  kept  the  tract  which  is  nearest  to  that  in 
which  the  apostles  walked ;  that  she  is  close,  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  the  apostolic 
model ;  that,  while  we  proteat  against  Rome,  we  remain  catholic ;  and  while  we  pro. 
test  against  Geneva,  we  are  reformed ;  that  our  hand  is  against  all  error,  and  ail  error 
against  us."  The  principles  the  author  espouses  are  interwoven  in  agreeable  narrative, 
and  written  in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  style;  thus  rendering  **  light  reading"  subser* 
vient  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth. 

13. — Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Four  Books.  By  Thomas  a  Kemtis.  Translated  from 
the  Latin.  ^  Churchman's  Library."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dc  Co. 
This  is  the  fint  complete  American  edition  of  a  work  in  most  parts  in  high  repute 
with  **the  good  and  the  gifted"  of  all  Christian  denominations.  With  regsrd  to  th« 
present  edition,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  t^is  translation  is  chiefly  copied  from  one 
printed  at  London  in  1677.  The  Latin  edition,  which  has  been  principally  followed,  is 
that  of  Herbert  Roeneyd,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1617.  The  firet  English  translation  of 
the  work  was  made  by  the  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.  It  is  written  in  a  quaint,  senten. 
tioos  manner,  and  is  replete  with  maxims  of  deep  and  fervent  devotion. 

14. — D'Aahigni^s  History  of  the  Great  Reformation.    Abridged  by  Edward  Dalton, 
Secretary  to  the  Protestant  Association.    Vol.  L,  (being  an  abridgment  of  the  first 
three  volumes,)  18mo.  pp.  447.     New  York :  John  S.  Taylor  dt  Co.    1843. 
We  noticed,  in  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  original  work,  of  which  this 

is  an  abridgment,  and  then  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  it.    The  editor  of  the 

present  volume  seems  to  have  adherad  with  great  fidelity  to  the  text,  and  to  have  em. 

braced,  in  the  abridged  form,  all  thit  was  desirable  to  retain  of  the  original  work,  omit. 

ting,  however,  the  notea,  which,  to  the  general  reader,  possess  little  or  no  interest 
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15. — Nature  tnd  Revelation,  showing  the  vreeeni  condition  of  the  Ckmnhoo,  omi  thm 
change  now  to  come  upon  the  woM  by  the  Second  Advent  m  Spirit  of  the  Meooimk, 
with  interpretationo  ofpropheciee  in  Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Mevelation.  Bjr  H.  H. 
Van  AuRiiroB,  tuihor  uf  ^  ihe  Seals  Opened,  or  a  Voice  to  the  Jews.**    8fO.  pp.  358. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  appears  to  be  an  independent  thinker  on  religions  sitljectAi 
The  arguments  he  uses  in  support  of  his  theory  of  nature  and  religion,  he  says  were  noC 
taught  him  by  men  of  the  present  day,  but  in  opposition  to  all  influences  sorroaodiiif 
him.  We  have  not  been  able  to  follow  him  through  all  his  statements.  A  brief  passaga, 
however,  from  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  will  perhaps  give  a  key  to  the  general  scope 
of  the  opinions  he  entertaina.  After  the  statement  that  his  views  are  derived  fromHe^ 
Scripture  and  Nature,  which  he  maintains  do  not  contradict,  he  goes  on  to  say— **  Nor 
do  I  announce  a  complicated  system  of  salvation,  nor  unrevealed  mysteries,  nor  a  limit, 
ed  and  partial  principle  in  operation ;  nor  can  any  one  set  -forth  a  more  transcendent  or 
infinitely  glorious  and  happy  perfectability,'*  Sec,  The  volume  will  doubtless  intereat 
many  inquirers  after  truth,  who  wiU  perhaps  find  some  old  truths  in  a  new  attire,  with 
suggestions  that  are  rather  original. 

16. — Liveo  of  the  Queeno  of  England,  from  the  Norman  Conqueot,  with  Anecdotes  ef 

their  Courts,    Now  first  published  from  Official  Records  and  other  Authentic  Docu. 

nients,  private  as  well  as  public.    By  Aones  Strickland.    Vol.  VI.    Philadelphia : 

Lea  dc  Blanchard. 

The  present  volume  of  the  series,  occupying  neariy  four  hundred  duodecimo  pages,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  second  Queen.Re. 
gent  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  consequence  of  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  great  mass  uf  unedited  matter,  which  has  never  before  been  ofiered  in  any 
history  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  life  and  times,  Mrs.  S.  found  it  impoesible  to  complete  the 
memoir  of  that  remarkable  sovereign  in  one  volume.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  will 
shortly  follow,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  The 
present  edition,  though  cheap,  (but  fifty  cents  per  volume,)  is  neatly  printed,  tm  fine 
white  paper. 

n^Thf  Boytf  and  Girls'  Library.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Colman.    Vols  1  and  3.    Bos. 

ton:  T.  H.  Carters  Co. 

This  little  monthly  has  now  been  continued  two  years,  and  the  volumes  before  ua 
give  evidence  of  the  good  sense,  taste  and  judgment  of  the  editor,  Mrs.  Colman,  as  well 
as  of  the  ability  of  her  contributors,  among  whom  we  notice  the  names  of  Mrs.  Sigoor- 
ney,  Osgood,  Graves,  Jenett  and  Godwin,  and  Miss  Hannah  Gould,  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  the  author  of  Marco  Paul's  Adventures,  T.  S.  Arthur,  &c.  The 
▼olumes  are  neatly  printed,  and  altogether  attractive,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every  Jnve. 
nile  Library. 

18< — Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    By  Albert 

Barnis.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Dr.  Barnes  is  unquestionably  among  the  most  learned  and  laborious  commentators  of 
the  school  of  religionists  to  which  he  belongs.    His  writings  are  in  high  repute  among 
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31. — Sketches  of  Tale  College,  With  nuineroiifl  Anecdotes,  and  embellwbed  with  more 
than  thirty  engravings.  By  a  member  of  that  Institution.  New  York :  Sajcton  & 
MUea.     1843. 

A  neat  little  volume  of  one  hundred  and  ninety.two  pages,  in  which  the  origin  and 
history  of  ancient  **  Yale"  in  the  17th  and  ISihcenturiea,  is  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  interspersed  with  comprehensive  notices  of  the  situation  of  the  College  and 
its  buildinga,  exercises,  hours,  apparatus,  library,  gallery,  cabinet,  theological,  law, 
and  medical  departments,  regulations,  &>c. ;  and  a  variety  of  college  anecdotes,  and  in 
&ct  almost  every  subject  of  interest  connected  with  its  past  and  present  history,  charac 
ter  and  condition. 

33.— Tfte  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  other  Poems.    By  WrLLUM  Peter,  A.  M.,  Christ 

Church,  Oxford.    1  vol.,  pp.  239.    Cambridge :  John  Owen. 

The  principal  poem  in  this  book  is  a  translation  from  the  German  tragedy  by  Schiller. 
It  is  not  oar  business  here  to  speak  of  the  original,  even  if  our  dictum  could  add  the 
least  to  its  imbounded  fame.  The  tranalation  reads  as  fluently  as  if  it  were  an  original 
prodttctioD,  and  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  incorporated  as  successfully  as  we  can  conceive 
it  possible  in  the  foreign  garb.  Joanna's  Farewell  struck  us  with  peculiar  force.  The 
**  other  poems'*  are  four — three  translations,  and  one  an  imitation  of  a  Latin  epitaph,  and 
are  as  meritorious  as  the  principal  one. 

38.-7^  Ameriean  Poultry  Book;  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  tke  Management  of 
Domestic  Poultry.  By  M icajah  R.  Cock.  New  York :  Harper  d&  Brothers.  1843. 
This  linle  treatise  has  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
the  American  Institute,  and  they  unanimously  **  assure  the  agricultural  community  in 
the  United  States,  that  it  exactly  aupplies  a  deficiency  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this 
department  of  the  Agricultural  Library."    What  can  we  say  more  7 

34. — The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  (complete.)  A  new  edition  edited  by  S.  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.  With  elegant  engravings  from  steel  plates.  Philadelphia :  Carey  d& 
Hart. 

We  have  before  noticed  this  serial  issue  of  Lord  Byron's  complete  works.  The  pre. 
•ent  number,  the  twelfth,  brings  it  to  a  close.  It  is  a  very  neat  duodecimo,  embracing 
four  volumes,  and  is  offered  at  twenty.five  cents  per  part,  or  three  dollars  for  the  entire 
works.  A  former  edition  from  the  same  plates,  was  published  at  ten  dollars.  It  is 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  large  and  handsome  type. 

35.— TAe  Uttle  Keepsake  for  1844.     Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Colmak. 

36.— Tibs  Little  Gift  for  1844.    Edited  by  Mrs.  S.  Colmah.    Boston :  T.  H.  Carter 

&Co. 

These  two  Lilliputian  quartos  are  neatly  and  even  elegantly  got  up,  and  contain  a  great 
variety  of  tales,  fables,  poems,  &>c.,  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  infant  intellect, 
and  in  every  respect  in  advance  of  the  silly  and  ridiculous  fictions  of  by.gone  times.  Mrs. 
Colman  has,  in  these  and  the  various  other  works  under  her  control,  evinced  a  correct 
taste  and  discrimination,  derived  from  sympathy  with  the  young  mind  and  heart. 

37. — Sir  John  ProissarVs  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the  adjoining 

countries.    New  York :  J.  Winchester  6l  Co. 

The  eighth  part  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  historical  work  has  been  published. 
The  remainder  of  the  numbers  are  to  appear  in  rapid  succession.  Although  among  the 
cheap  publications  of  the  day,  it  is  handsomely  printed,  and  will  form  a  volume  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  library. 

38.— TAe  Power  of  Faith,  exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Isabella  Oraham, 

New  York :  Robert  Carter.    I843. 

The  present  edition  of  this  popular  work  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham's  narrative  of  her  husband's  death,  and  other  select  correspondence.  It  fonns» 
altogether,  a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages. 
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29. — The  Hand  Book  of  Needle-Wbrk.    By  Miss  Lambtot.    With  nmnerovn  IDostn. 

tions,  engraved  by  G.  J.  Butler.    New  York  :  Wiley  &,  PutDam. 

This  eiegaotly  printed  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  royal  octavo  pages,  appears  to 
embrace  not  only  a  complete  history  of  needlework  in  different  countries  from  the 
Mosaic  era  down  to  the  present  time,  but  a  very  complete,  scientific,  and  practical  es. 
say  of  the  art  in  all  its  manifold  branches.  It  is  divided  into  twenty.two  chapters,  each 
chapter  under  some  general  head,  seems  to  comprehend  all  that  can  impart  informatioa 
on  the  subject.  With  this  book,  our  fair  countrywomen  may  array  themselves  in  cos- 
tumes  of  every  age  and  country,  with  a  precision  that  would  astonish  the  women  of  by. 
gone  days,  were  they  permitted  to  look  down  upon  their  descendants  of  the  present 
century. 
30. — The  SainVt  Rest,    By  Richard  Baxter.    Abridged  by  Benjawk  Fawcitt,  A.  M. 

12mo.  pp.  540.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

Among  the  writings  of  this  learned,  laborious,  and  eminent  divine  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  are  very  numerous,  (comprising  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  voU 
ume?,)  the  Saint's  Rest  is  esteemed,  by  many  Christians,  one  of  the  most  vslnsble  pans 
of  his  practical  works.  It  has,  however,  been  a  source  of  religious  instniotioo  sndl  oon. 
solation  to,  and  is  too  well  known  by,  evangelical  Christians,  to  require  any  description 
of  its  character  or  contents  at  the  present  day.  We  may  say,  howsrer,  that  the  present 
edition  is  the  handsomest  and  the  most  readable  that  has  yet  been  produced  in  this 
country. 

Zi,— Geological  Coomogony;  or,  an  examination  of  the  Geological  Theory  of  the  Ori> 

gin  and  Antiquity  of  tne  Earth,  and  of  the  eaueee  and  objects  of  the  changes  it  hag 

undergone.    By  a  Layman.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter.    1843. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  considers  the  question,  whether  the  fiicts  from  which 

the  geologists  infer  that  the  earth  existed  millions  of  ages  prior  to  the  Scripture  era,  not 

so  conclusively  settled  as  to  preclude  further  examination.    Deeming  it  ssfs  to  sdbere 

to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Bible,  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  modem  geological  theory, 

and  the  methods  proposed  for  reconciling  the  Mosaic  record  with  it,  adopted  by  the  phi- 

loeophers  and  some  ecclesiastics,  are  not  well  founded  ;  or  at  least  that  they  are  open  to 

as  grave  objections  as  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  commonly  received  chronology. 

32. — History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  HcLVQfGTOif , 
author  of  the  *'  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,**  **  Minister's  Family,**  etc.  New 
York :  Mark  H.  Newman.    1843. 

This  volume,  the  first  American  reprint  of  the  Edinburgh  edition,  embraces  a  fall  and 
succinct  history  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  by  whose  labours  were  pro. 
duced  tho  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship,  the  Form  of  Church 
Government,  and  the  Catechisms,  which  have  so  long  been  held,  with  occasional  and 
slight  changes  or  modifications,  as  the  standards  of  Presbyterian  Churchea  throughout 
the  world.  The  author  is  a  genuine  Presbyterian,  and  of  course,  attempts  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  that  venerable  body  of  Presbyterian  divines  from  the  aspersions  by 
which  it  has  often  been  assailed. 

33 — A  Treatise  on  Prayer  ;  designed  to  assist  in  the  devout  discharge  of  that  duty. 

By  EoMUiTD  BiCKERSTETH.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter.    1843. 

This  work  had  paased  through  ten  editions  as  long  ago  as  1825,  in  England,  where  it 
is  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  religious  community  as  a  standard  of  scriptural  piety. 
Its  practical  character  conmiends  it  to  the  relifiouslv  disposed  of  all  denominations  <^ 
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NUMBER  n. 
THE  TARIFF  OF  1816. 

The  peace  of  1816,  grateful  as  it  was  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
brought  with  it  consequences  which,  to  the  manumcturera,  were  of  doubtful 
value.  Through  the  suspension  of  commerce,  arising  not  onlj  irom  the 
war  itself,  but  worn  the  embargo  which  preceded  it,  the  market  had  been 
closed  to  foreign  goods ;  and  whatever  the  consumer  needed,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  East  and  West  India  produce,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  himself,  or  to  obtain  by  submitting  to  the  hazards  and  delays  which 
a  state  of  maritime  warfare  induces.  English  goods  were  wholly  excluded 
from  our  ports ;  and  articles,  therefore,  which  before  the  war  we  never 
dreamed  of  manu&cturing,  were  introdiiced  into  our  manu&ctories,  and 
asstmied  a  place  among  our  national  staples.  When  peace  was  declared, 
consequently,  and  when  the  war  prohibitions  were  to  be  taken  ofi^  very 
serious  considerations  were  presented.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  ex* 
porting  interests  maintained  that,  unless  the  country  wa#  allowed  to  buy 
Englbh  goods,  the  English  would  not  be  able  to  buy  theirs ;  and  con- 
sumers also  objected  to  duties  which,  though  justifiable  in  war,  forced  on 
the  country  in  peace  inferior  articles,  at  an  enormous  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturers,  conscious  of  the  destruction  to  which  most  of 
them  would  be  subjected  by  a  return  to  the  former  duties*  protested  against 
a  lowering  of  rates  which  they  held  to  be  essential  to  their  existence.  It 
was  in  1816,  in  fact,  that  the  great  question  of  a  protective  tariff  was  first 
presented ;  and  we  will  be  pandoned,  therefore,  in  briefly  looking  back  at 
the  history  of  the  revenue  bills  which  had  preceded  that  important  period, 
and  in  ascertaining  how  far  they  had  induced  the  system  which,  in  1816, 
was  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  first  Congress  under  the  present  constitution  met  at  New  York  ou 
the  4th  of  March,  1789 ;  and  on  the  1st  of  April  following,  a  quorum  was 
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collected.  On  the  11th  of  April,  a-  petition  was  presented  from  Balti- 
more,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  from  New  Yoik,  prajjng  for  the  imposition 
of  such  duties  on  exports  as  would  give  preferenco  to  articles  of  home 
manu^ture.  The  committee  of  the  whole,  to  whom  the  petllions  in 
question  had  been  referred,  reported,  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  foUowing 
resolution  to  the  House  \ — "  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  the  following  duties  ought  to  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,"  &c. ;  and  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a 
biU  in  pursuance  with  the  resolution.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  bifi  was 
reported.  On  the  16th  of  May,  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed ;  and, 
after  going  through  the  Senate,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  1st  of 
June,  under  the  following  title  and  {preamble  : — ^*  An  act  fi)r  laying  a  duty 
on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises,  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Wbereas  it  is  necessary,  for  the  support  of  government,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
of  manu&ctures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises 
imported — 

Section  T.  Be  U  enacted,**  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  preamble,  that  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  bill  was  the  promotion  of  manu&ctures,  the  bill  itself  gives  earnest 
of  no  such  intention.  The  recital  became  a  compliment  of  peculiar  emp- 
tiness when  it  was  discovered  that  the  highest  ad  valorem  duties  were  15 
per  cent ;  and  these  were  imposed,  not  on  rival  manufactures,  but  on  such 
foreign  luxuries  as  a  sumptuary  law,  which  was  strongly  allied  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  revolutionary  statesmen,  might  be  supposed  to  operate. 
10  per  cent  was  the  average  duty  on  foreign  manufactured  goods ;  and 
such  a  duty,  it  is  manifest,  savors  far  more  of  revenue  than  of  protection. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  Washington,  in  his  second  annual  mes- 
sage, made  the  following  recommendation  :•— '*  A  free  people  ought  not  only 
to  be  armed,  but  disciplined  ;  to  which  end,  a  uniform  and  well-digested 
plan  is  requisite — and  their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should 
oromote  such  manu&ctories  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  on  others 
for  essential,  particularly  for  military  supplies.  The  advancement  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I 
trust,  need  recommendation ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  intimating  to  you  the 
expediency  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  introduction 
of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and 
genius  in  producing  them  at  home." 

On  January  lith,  1790,  the  House  adopted  the  following  resolution : — 
*•  Ordered,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare, 
and  report  to  this  house,  a  proper  plan  or  plans,  conformable  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  Unfted  States,  in  his  speech  to 
both  houses  of  Congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  such 
manufactories  as  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent  of 
other  nations  for  essential,  especially  for  military  supplies."  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton filled,  at  that  period,  the  treasui^  department ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
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American  feystefn  ^«»qidd  have  been  able  to  have  dated  its  origin.     On  tlie 
ddd  of  January,  1792,  the  ^loiye  came  to  tke  following  order : — 

"  Ordered^  That  (he  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
on  Monday  next."  What  was  the  treatment  it  there  received,  the  imper- 
fect journals  at  hand  do  not  state  ;  but  it  is  very  clear  that  it  was  efibc- 
tually  disposed  o(  and  that  the  subject  of  protection,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  have  been  hidden  under  the  revenue  principle,  neither  received  the 
attention,  or  provoked  the  discussion  of  that  Congress  to  which  it  was  first 
submitted. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1790,  before,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  presenta- 
tion of  Mr.  Hamilton's  report,  the  second  revenue  bill  received  the  sane- 
tion  of  the  President.     The  preamble  of  the  bill  deserves  attention : — 

^  Whereas,  by  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandises,  imported  into  the  United  States,'  divers  duties 
were  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  so  imported,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  manufactures :  And  whereas  the  suppoH  of  government  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  said  debts  render  it  necessary  to  increase  tlie  said  duties-^ 

Section  I.  Be  it  enactedy^^  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  incidental  protection  af- 
forded by  the  former  bill,  the  revenue  it  has  afibrded  turned  out  to  be  | 
insufficient ;  and  that,  consequently,  an  increase  of  revenue  became  ne- 
cessary— not  for  domestic  protection,  for  that  was  not  an  object  of  consid- 
eration, but  to  provide  for  the  government  expenses,  and  to  sink  the 
national  debt.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  duties  on  foreign 
luxuries,  on  teas  and  coffees,  on  spirits  and  wines,  and  articles  of  similar 
character,  the  following  clause  shows  that  the  idea  of  protection,  notwith- 
standing the  great  assistance  given  to  it  by  the  increased  necessities  of 
government,  was  effectually  dissipated : — On  cabinetwares,  buttons,  sad- 
dles, gUxoes  of  leather^  hats  of  beaver^  fett,  tooot^  or  a  mixture  of  any  of 
them ;  millinery,  ready  made ;  castings  of  iron,  and  slit  and  roUed  iron ; 
leather,  tanned  or  tawed,  and  all  manufactures  of  which  leather  is  the  arti- 
cle of  chief  value,  except  such  as  are  herein  otherwise  rated ;  canes, 
walking-^icks,  and  whips ;  clothing,  ready  made ;  brushes,  anchors ;  aU 
wares  of  tm,  pewter,  or  copper,  all  or  any  of  them ;  medicinal  drugs,  ex- 
cept  those  commonly  used  in  dyeing ;  carpets,  and  carpeting ;  aU  velvets^ 
tdverets,  satins,  and  other  wrought  siUcs ;  cambrics,  muslins,  muslinets,  lawns, 
laces,  gauzes,  chintzes,  and  colored  calicoes  and  nankeens,  ^ven  and  a  half 
per  centum,  ad  valorem.* 

The  vote  on  the  bill,  in  the  house,  waa — ^yeas  40,  nays  15 ;  and  in  the 
senate,  not  counted. 

In  the  following  tariffs,  comprising  all  adopted  from  the  period  which 
we  have  just  lefl  to  the  peace  of  1816,  not  only  was  the  preamble  free 
from  allusion  to  the  protective  system,  but  the  details  themselves  were 
framed  on  the  exclusive  revenue  requisitions  : — 

3 J  reveone  act  was  dated  March  2. 1791. 
4th        "  "  March  3,  1791. 

5th        "  ••  May     2,  1792. 

6ih        "  •*  Jane    5, 1794. 

*  Twenty-seventh  Ooogreaa,  Doc.  No.  344,  p.  67. 
4S* 


7th  revenue  act  was  dated  June 

7, 

1794. 

8th 

i« 

t( 

Jan. 

29. 

1795. 

9th 

M 

•< 

March  3.  1797. 

10th 

«« 

«t 

July 

8. 

1797. 
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llthreTenue  act  was  dated  May      7, 1800. 


idth 

13ih 
14(b 
15th 
I6th 
17th 
18th 


May  13,1800. 
March  26, 1804. 
March  27, 1804. 
April  21,1806. 
March  3,1807. 
Jan.  19, 1808. 
Jan.     10, 1809. 


19th  revenue  act  was  dated  Jan.  17, 1810. 

QHtti  <<  ««  T.n       7    Ifill 


20th 

2l8t 

22d 
23d 

24(h 
25th 


Jan.  7,1811. 
Jan.  31,1819. 
July  1,1812. 
Feb.  97, 1813. 
Feb.  28. 1813. 
July  29, 1813. 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  to  which  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
United  States  may  justly  be  said  to  ascribe  its  origin.  The  great  question 
proposed  by  the  return  of  peace  was,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  revenue 
/equired  by  the  future  exigencies  of  the  government?  The  debt  incurred 
during  the  war  amoimted  to  over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  absorbing 
annually  six  millions  in  interest,  and  calling  for  an  annual  sinking  fund 
appropriation  of  almost  as  much  again.  Mr.  Dallas,  in  the  very  able 
report  submitted  by  him  to  Congress  at  its  meeting,  suggested  ^  that,  in 
the  year  1817,  and  annually  in  every  subsequent  year,  there  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  siun  of  eight 
millions  now  annually  appropriated,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  public  deot ;  that  the  payment  of  this  additional  sum  be 
made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  and  the  internal  duties,  or  either  of  them,  available 
afler  the  payment  of  the  sums  for  which  they  are  now  respectively  pledged 

'  or  appropriated ;  and  that  the  said  additional  sum  of  two  millions  of  dbl- 
lars  annually  be  payable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  be 
applied  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys  which  mey  are  now 

.  entitled  by  law  to  receive  ;  that  is  to  say — 1st.  To  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  funded  debt.  2d.  To  the  reimbursement  of  the 
principal,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  be- 
come  reimbursable,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  by  which  h 
has  been  created.  3d.  Afler  having  answered  these  purposes,  if  there 
shall  remain  a  surplus  at  their  disposal,  to  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of 
the  public  funded  debt  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  the  par  value."*  In  accordance  with  the  secretary's  recom- 
mendation,  not  only  were  the  appropriations  set  aside  for  the  debt  in- 
creased to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  was  voted  that  the  surphis,  whick 
might  annually  remain  in  the  treasury,  should  be  devoted  to  the  same  fund. 
The  great  object  was  to  raise  the  maximum  of  revenue  that  a  tax  on 
imports  would  yield ;  and  though,  without  doubt,  the  conviction  that,  bj 
80  doing,  manu&ctures  would  oe  encouraged,  went  some  way  to  bring 
about  the  result,  the  grand  object  in  view  was  the  speedy  removal  of  the 
national  incumbrance. 

In  his  opening  message,  Mr.  Madison,  afler  pressing  with  great  earnest- 
ness the  duty  of  providing  amply  for  the  debt,  fortified  his  position  by  the 
collateral  argmnent  which  the  necessities  of  the  manu&ctures  affi>rded. 
*^  In  adjusting,"  he  said,  '*  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  object  of  revenue, 
the  influence  of  the  tariff  on  manufactures  will  necessarily  present  itself 
for  consideration.  However  wise  the  theory  may  be,  which  leaves  to  the 
sagacity  and  interest  of  indiTiduals  the  application  of  their  industry  and 
resources,  there  are,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  exceptions  to  the  general 

•  Niks'  Regif  ter,  is.,  275. 
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•  • 
rule.'  Besides  the  condition  wkich  the  theory  itself  implies,  of  a  recip- 
rocal adoption  hj  other  nations,  experience  teaches  that  so  many  circum* 
stances  must  occur  in  introducing  and  maturing  manufacturing  establish- 
ments,  especially  of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a  countiy  majr 
remain  long  without  them,  although  sufficiently  advanced,  and  in  some 
respects  even  peculiarly  fitted,  for  carrying  them  on  with  success.  Under 
circumstances  giving  a  poweiiui  impulse  to  manufitcturing  industry,  it  has 
made  among  us  a  progress,  and  exhibited  an  efficiency,  which  justify  the 
belief  that,  with  a  protection,  not  more  than  is  due  to  the  enterprising  cit- 
izens whose  interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early  day, 
not  only  safe  against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of 
domestic  wealth,  and  even  of  external  commerce.  In  selecting  the 
branclfts  more  especially  entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a  preference  is 
obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United  States  firom  a  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies,  ever  subject  to  casual  failures,  for  articles  neces* 
sary  for  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of  individuals. 
It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  particular  manufactures  where 
the  materials  for  them  are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture ;  and 
consequently  impart  and  insure,  to  that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity 
and  independence,  an  encouragement  which  cannot  fitil  to  be  rewarded.'^ 

The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  in  truth,  was  such  as 
loudly  called  for  the  sympathies  of  the  legislature.  During  the  war,  a  , 
large  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  had  been  drawn  from  com-  ' 
merce,  and  invested  in  manu&ctures.  One-third  of  the  productive  wealth 
of  the  northern  states  was  estimated,  at  that  time,  to  be  so  employed ; 
and,  without  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  laboring  community 
was  thus  supported.  The  moment  the  ports  were  unsealed,  it  was  antici- 
pated foreign  goods  would  pour  in,  and  underbid  domestic.  It  was  for- 
gotten that,  before  long,  the  capital  which  was  thus  thrown  from  employ, 
ment  in  one  quarter,  would  seek  for  action  in  another.  It  was  forgotten 
that,  as  capital  shifted  from  one  point  to  another,  labor  would  shift  with 
it.  One  great  thought  pressed  upon  those  who  were  involved  in  the  man- 
u&cturing  interest,  and  that  was  the  danger  of  immediate  destruction. 
I^etitions,  on  mammoth  rollers,  were  carried  to  the  tables  of  both  houses. 
Members  were  besieged  by  multitudes  of  rich  and  poor,  who  foresaw,  in 
the  reduction  of  duties  to  the  peace  level,  both  their  own  annihilation, 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  country.  The  alternative  became  clear,  be. 
tween  a  rapid  discharge  of  the  debt,  and  a  temporary  protection  of  man. 
ufitctures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  slow  discharge,  wim  no  protection  at 
all,  on  the  other. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  as  appointed  by  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Clay,  was  composed  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina ;  Mr.  BurweU, 
of  Virginia ;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Mosely,  of  Connecticut ; 
Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  Ingham,  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  Mr. 
Gaston,  of  North  Carolina.     Mr.  Lowndes,  who,  ibr  the  two  preceding 
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powessed  the  power  of  making  the  most  intricate  gtatemen^  jntelligible. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  felt  in  his  fairness,  his  honestj,  his 
financial  abilities,  which  in  those  days  were  very  different  things  firom 
what  they  are  now,  that  if  ever  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  himself  un- 
derstood, which  was  but  rarely  the  case,  he  never  &iled  in  convincing  his 
hearers,  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  of  the  truth,  if  not  of  the  trans- 
parency of  his  statements.  Except  Mr.  Huskisson,  it  wouM  be  difficult 
to  find  a  man  who,  without  oratorical  power,  had  reached  such  great  par- 
liamentary influence ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said,  when  we  take  in  view 
the  nominations  of  three  southern  legislatures,  that,  had  Mr.  Lowndes  not 
been  carried  from  his  countiy  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  virtue,  his  ability, 
and  his  energy,  would  have  secured  him  that  high  oflice  with  which  faSa 
name  was  brought  into  connexion.  ^ 

On  March  20th,  1616,  the  committee  reported  to  the  house  a  bill,  of 
which,  as  amended,  we  have  drawn  a  brief  abstract : — 

TAKIFF  OF  1816,  AS  8I0KED  BT  HB.  XADISON. 

Sbction  h  Beit  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Bepresentatwef^ 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  firom  and  afler  the  dOth  day  of  June,  <me 
liiousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  duties  heretofore  laid  by  law  on 
goods,  wares,  an^  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  shall 
cease  and  determine  ;  and  there  shall  be  levied,  and  collected,  and  paid, 
the  seiveral  duties  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say : — 

A  duty  of  25  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  hempen  cloth,  er  sail  dotli, 
(except  Russian  and  German  linens,  Russia  and  Holland  duck;)  stockings,  - 
of  wool  or  cotton  ;  printing-types ;  aU  articles  manu&ctured  from  brass, 
copper,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin,  or  of  which  these  metals,  or  either 
of  them,  is  the  material  of  chief  value ;  brass  wire,  cutlery,  pins,  needles, 
buttons,  button-moulds,  and  buckles  of  all  kinds ;  gilt,  plated,  and  JM^u^* 
ned  wares,  of  all  kinds ;  cannon,  muskets,  ^-arms,  and  skie-arms ;  Prus- 
sian  blue,  Chlnaware,  earthenware,  stoneware,  porcelain,  and  glass  msa* 
iifiictures,  other  than  window  glass,  and  black  glass  quart  bottles. 

A  duty  of  25  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  woollen  manufactures  of  all 
descriptions,  or  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  excepting 
blankets,  wo«Uen  rugs,  and  worsted,  or  stuff  goods,  shall  be  levied,  col* 
lected,  and  paid,  firom  and  afler  the  30th  day  of  June  next,  until  the  SOth 
day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  after  that 
day,  20  per  centum  on  said  articles  ;  and  on  cotton  manufiu^tures,  of  all 
descriptions,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  and  on 
cotton  twist,  yam,  or  thread,  as  follows,  viz :  for  three  years  next  ensQing 
the  30th  day  of  June  next,  a  duty  of  25  per  centum,  ad  valorem ;  and, 
afler  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  aforesaid,  a  duty  of  20  per  centum, 
ad  valorem. 

A  duty  of  30  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  carriages  of  all  descripdota, 
and  parts  thereof;  leather,  and  all  manufitctures  of  leather,  sr  of  which 
leather  is  the  material  of  chief  value  ;  saddles,  bridles,  ham^s  ;  paper 
of  every  description,  pasteboard,  paper-hangings,  blank-books,  pirchment, 
vellumr;  brsshes,  canes,  walking-sticks,  whips,  and  clothing  ready  made. 
And  in  all  cases  where  an  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  charged,  it  shall  be 
'  calculated  on  the  nett  cost  of  the  article  at  the  place  whence  importsd, , 
(exclijtoive  of  packages,  commissions,  and  all  charges,)  with  the  usual  ad- 
dition established  by  law,  of  20  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  imported 
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firom  places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  10  per  cent  on  all 
articles  imported  from  all  other  places. 

The  following  duties,  severally  and  specificallj  : — Oh  tarred  cables  and 
cordage,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  untarred  cordage,  jams,  twine,  pack* 
■  thread,  and  seines,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  wax  and  spermaceti  candles, 
six  cents  per  lb. ;  on  Chinese  cassia,  six  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cinnamon, 
twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cloves,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cheese, 
nine  cents  per  lb. ;  on  chocolate,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cocoa,  two  cents 
per  lb. ;  on  coal,  five  cents  per  heaped  bushel ;  on  copperas,  one  dollar 
per  cwt. ;  on  copper  rods,  bolts,  spikes,  or  nails,  and  composition  rods, 
bolts,  spikes,  or  nails,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coffee,  five  cents  per  lb. ;  on 
cotton,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  gunpowder,  eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  hemp, 
one  dollar  and  fifly  cents  per  cwt. ;  on  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exoeeding 
No.  18,  five  cents  per  lb.,  and  over  No.  18,  nine  cents  per  lb. ;  on  iron 
in  bars  and  bolts,  excepting  iron  manu&ctured  by  rolling,  forty-five  cents 
per  cwt. ;  on  iron  in  sheets,  rods,  and  hoops,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  cwt. ;  and  in  bars  or  bolts,  when  manuftictured  by  rolling,  and  on 
anchors,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt.  ;  on  indfgo,  fifteen  cents  per 
lb. ;  on  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  one  cent  per  lb* ;  on  shot  manufac- 
tured of  lead,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  red  and  white  lead,  dry,  or  grcumd  m 
oil,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  steel,  one  dollar  per  cwt< ;  on  segars,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand ;  on  spints  from  grain,  of  fir^t  proof, 
forty-two  cents  per  gallon;  of  second  proof,  forty-five  cents  per  gallon; 
of  third  proof,  forty-eight  cents  per  gallon  ;  of  fourth  prf>of,  fifty-two  centa 
per  gallon;  of  fifth  proof,  sixty  cents  per  gallon  ;  above  fifth  proo^  sev-^ 
enty-five  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits  firoin  other  niatenals  than  g^rain*  of 
first  and  second  proof,  thirty-eight  cents  per  gallon  ;  «f  third  prooJJ  forty - 
two  cents  per  gallon;  of  fourth  proof,  fort  j-eig!it  cents  per  gallon;  of 
fifth  proof,  fifty-seven  cents  per  gallon  ;  ahove  fifth  prttut;  s^'ieaty  cents 
per  gallon ;  on  shoes  and  slippers  of  silk,  thirty  cents  par  pair ;  on  s<hoe9 
and  slippers  of  leather,  twenty-five  cents  per  pair;  on  jshoes  arul  slipper* 
fbr  children,  fifteen  cents  per  pair ;  on  spikes,  two  eentj*  [>er  Ih. ;  on  soap, 
three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  brown  sugar,  three  cents  per  Ik  ;  oh  ifjjile,  clayed, 
or  powdered  sugar,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  lump  sugar,  ten  c^fWs^  per  lb, ; 
on  loaf  sugar,  and  sugar-candy,  twelve  cents  per  lb.  j  on  ^nnff,  twelve 
cents  per  lb. ;  on  tallow,  one  cent  per  poniid  j  on  tea  from  China  Jn  ahips 
or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  vij  ;  bobea,  twelve  cents  per 
lb. ;  souchong,  and  other  black,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.  ;  iniperiah  gun- 
powder, and  gomee,  fifty  cents  per  lb.  ;  hyson  and  young  hyuon,  forty  cents 
per  lb. ;  hyson  skin,  and  other  green,  twenty-eight  cents  per  lb,  ;  on  teaa 
from  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other  than  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows,  viz :  bohea,  fourteen  cenlB  per  lb, ;  souchong,  and  otbet 
black,  thirtv  -four  cents  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gunpowder,  and  goniee,  siity- 
eight  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  and  young  hyson,  fifty-six  cent5  per  lb.  *  bystin 
4ktn,  and  other  green,  thirty-eight  cents  per  pound. 

..43f  the  debate  which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  bill,  of  which,  as 
iQpeqiieTitly  amended,  we  have  given  an  abstract,  there  is  but  a  slight 
sketch  rf^mainmg.  Long,  it  certainly  was;  able,  it  certainly  must  have 
\mi'n ;  fr^r  never,  from  the  formation  of  government  to  the  present  day, 
mai*  ihijte  so  great  an  amount  of  ability  collected  in  the  capital,,  as  in  the 
fauufle  of  representatives  in  1816.    In  the  speaker's  chair  sat  Mr.  Clay, 
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m  the  meridian  of  his  pftrliamentaiy  glorj.  On  one  side,  sat  Mr. 
Lowndes,  Mr.  Cheves,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  and  on  the  other,  Mr.  Webster, 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Gaston,  Mr.  Sergeant,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. All  of  them  young  men,  most  of  them  thrown  into  public  life  by 
that  great  upheaving  of  the  elements  which  followed  the  embargo,  thej 
were  as  yet  free  from  those  blemishes  which  a  long  political  life,  made  up 
of  coalitions  with  old  enemies,  and  ruptures  with  old  friends,  invariablj 
leaves  behind.  On  the  one  side,  war  measures  were  pressed  with  the 
greatest  ardor,  because  it  was  determined  the  war  should  be  supported. 
On  the  other  side,  war  appropriations  were  opposed  with  equal  vehemence, 
because  it  was  determined  the  war  should  be  stopped.  When  peace 
came,  the  same  spirit  continued ;  and  while  the  war  party  insisted  on  a 
nation^  bank,  as  a  remedy  for  present  exhaustion,  and  a  preventive  of 
future  embarrassment,  the  opposition  maintained  it  to  be  unnecessary  and 
unconstitutional.  On  the  tariff  question,  however,  though  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  south,  with  a  generosity  most  honorable,  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  the  losses  incurred  by  a  high  scale  of  duties,  in  order  to  soften  the 
fidl  of  the  manu&cturers,  a  large  minority  of  the  southern  members  joined 
with  the  eastern  federalists  in  opposing  a  measure  which  would  press  so 
heavily  on  the  southern  staples.  The  great  states  of  New  York,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  pushed  the  bill  with  unbroken  force  ; 
and,  by  the  strength  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  insured  its  success 
against  zealous  enmity  and  qualified  friendship.  The  speeches  which  are 
pre R^^ wed  ill  Hit'-  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  are  those 
of  Mr.  RobertsDJi,  of  Louisiana,  which  are  very  brief,  confined  princi- 
pally to  the  if  f?ni  of  sugar ;  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  which  are  still  briefer,  and 
of  which  tliree  hours  in  delivery  are  compassed  in  three  lines  of  type; 
one  cif  Mr,  CalliQuii's,  which,  although  the  ablest  of  the  series,  was  made 
imprtmptUf  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  an  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  south  {  a  very  odd  dissertation  of  Mr.  Randolph's ;  a  speech  of  Mr. 
.  Ingliatnt  who  took  the  lead  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  one  of  Mr.  Telfair, 
in  t>ppc>sitri>n  -^  from  both  of  which  we  shall  make  extracts,  as  exhibiting 
the  toiio  %\  iift%'hjeh  the  debate  was  sustained. 

Mr,  ingflAm  took  the  bold  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  legislate  pri- 
marily, for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  manufac- 
turers, he  maintained,  according  to  the  sketch  from  which  we  make  an 
extract,  are  vitally  concerned  in  the  fate  of  this  bill,  and  its  details.  It 
is  believed ^that  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  manu&ctures  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  years ;  and 
these  furnish,  in  times  of  prosperity,  profitable  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  persons,  who  could  procure  subsistence  in  no  other  way. 
They  consume  vast  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  country,  and  create 
a  demand  for  raw  materials  which  are  imported  from  abroad,  to  an  extent 
not  easily  believed  by  those  who  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
&cts.  They  supply  substantial  and  valuable  fabrics  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  which  they  can  pay  for  with  their  surplus  pro- 
ducts,  and  contribute  to  the  completion  of  by  their  own  labor.  The 
revenue  question  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  minor  consideration, 
even  if  itiiad  been  shown  (which  it  has  not)  that  the  proposed  duty  woulcT 
yield  either  too  much  or  too  little  revenue.  Mr.  L  said  he  considered 
this  bill  as  involving  a  great  principle  of  national  polity — ^riot  a  mere 
contrivance  to  col}e<;t  taxes  from  the  people  in  the  easiest  way,  but  a 
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measure  intended  and  calculated  to  increase  their  comfort,  happiness,  and 
wealth,  and,  of  course,  their  disposition  and  ahUiiy  to  pay  whatsoever  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  may  require ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse^ 
quence,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  security,  peace,  and  especially  the 
independence  of  the  nation.  He  said  he  felt  himself  altogether  incom- 
petent to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this  great  and  interesting  subject ; 
but  he  regretted  this  the  less,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  discussed  by 
those  who  could  not  be  indulged  with  a  similar  excuse.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  the  promotion  of  manu&ctures  would  tend  to  injure  our  com* 
merce,  though  he  had  not  heard  any  attempt  to  prove  the  allegation. 
What  is  the  present  condition  of  our  navigation  ?  Totally  excluded  firom 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  the  carrying  trade  we  formerly  had,  divided 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.  This  must  continue  so  long  as  they  ^main 
at  peace.  In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  but  for  the  late 
treaty,  we  could  not  have  carried  out  our  own  cotton  to  its  principal  mar- 
ket. Many  of  the  products  of  the  middle  states  can  find  no  market  abroad. 
And  do  gentlemen  suppose  that  our  navigation  can  be  preserved  by  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  which,  in  many 
states,  we  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for,  the  balance  of  trade  being 
already  most  decidedly  against  us  ?  This  employment  for  our  navigation 
has  already  fidled,  and  it  is  worse  than  illusory  to  rely  upon  it — we  most 
seek  for  some  more  certain  employment  for  our  shining,  that  cannot 
be  afiected  by  the  navigation  acts  of  other  nations.  This  can  only  be 
found  in  our  coasting  trade,  which  must  increase  with  our  population^  and 
will  be  especially  promoted  by  every  pursuit  that  increases  the  intet^K)tirse 
between  the  states  on  our  maritime  frontier ;  and  it  is  the  only  trade  ex- 
clusively our  own.  Do  not  manufactures,  in  an  especial  manner,  contrib- 
ute to  this  object,  particularly  that  of  cotton ;  the  raw  material  being  pro- 
duced in  one  extreme,  and  the  &brics  made  in  the  other — tending,  also,  to 
bind  the  states  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  interest  and  mutual  d6f>end« 
ence.  Another  source  of  employment  for  our  navigation  is  the  trade  with 
South  America,  which  must  depend  upon  the  success  of  our  manufkdure^ 
We  shall  require  from  thence  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
profit  we  make  by  wolfing  them  will  enable  us  to  purchase  Bwopean 
goods^  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  Many  articles  which  we  make,  have 
already  found  a  vent  in  that  country ;  and  this  trade  must  increase  with 
American  manu^ictures,  and  will  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  their 
success. 

The  negative  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  the  uk 
4>opular  side ;  and  so  great,  indeed,  was  the  outward  pressure,  that  there 
were  but  few  who  had  the  boldness  to  stand  np,  and  scrutinize  the  merits 
of  a  measure  which  stood  on  a  basis  so  plausible.  Occasionally  the 
southern  members  queried  as  to  the  justice  of  the  protection  principle,  or 
the  expediency  of  its  application  to  th#  southern  staples ;  but  generally 
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to  argue  on  the  improprietj  of  the  protection  theorj.  The  second  con- 
sideration, he  remarked^  according  to  the  Intelligencer,  and  that  ino«it 
relied  on,  arises  from  the  policy  of  other  nations,  and  promises  a  more 
permanent  security  to  the  independence  of  this  people.  Imposing,  indeed, 
is  such  a  ground  of  argument ;  and  if  the  independence  of  this  nation 
either  required  or  could  be  guaranteed  by  this  bill,  abhorrent,  indeed, 
would  be  all  opposition  to  it.  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  liberties  of 
this  people,  and  the  independence  of  this  government,  rest  on  a  basis  too 
firmly  laid,  in  their  very  genius  and  nature,  to  require  such  protection, 
for  one,  I  will  not  consent  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed.  After  having 
advanced  in  prosperity  and  improvement  far  beyond  the  march  of  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  you  are  nOw  called 
upon  to  reject  the  admonitions  of  experience,  and  adopt  the  very  policy 
which,'  with  reference  to  the  people  of  Europe,  is  congenial,  because  k 
denotes  the  absence  of  all  ideas  of  self-government.  You  are  about  to 
abjure  that  principle  which  was  peculiarly  your  own,  and  the  ofispring  of 
freedom— of  leaving  industry  free  to  its  own  pursuit  and  regulation — and 
to  assume  to  yourselves  the  capacity  and  right  of  judging  and  dictating 
that  labor  which  is  wisest  and  best  (or  the  people  of  this  country.  Tlie 
extent  of  territory,  the  exuberance  of  our  soil,  the  genius  of  our  people, 
the  principles  of  our  political  institutions,  have  in  th^ir  combination  de- 
creed, as  by  a  law  of  nature,  that,  for  years  to  come,  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica shall  obtain  their  subsistence  by  agriculture  and  commerce ;  and  we, 
in  our  wisdom,  would  fain  issue  a  counter-order  to  withdraw  industry  fit>m 
its  accustomed  channels,  and,  by  our  laws,  force  into  a  state  of  prematu- 
rity the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  this  country.  But  we  are  told  it 
wcMild  be  idle,  weak,  and  absurd  in  us,  while  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
are  devising  plans  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  to  let  them 
stagnate  for  want  of  national  aid.  To  this,  I  answer,  that  such  are  the 
profits  and  enjoyments  flowing  from  labor  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
with  us,  that  you  cannot  draw  off  the  citizen,  and  tempt  him  to  a  new  and 
less  active  pursuit,  without  robbing  from'  the  national  wealth  a  considera- 
ble portion,  which  is  thrown  in  to  make  up  his  profits.  Is  not,  then,  the 
productive  labor  of  the  country  thereby  diminished  ?  Has  not  a  great 
portion  of  it  been  thrown  away,  unless  some  great  benefit  is  derived  firom 
this  ne^  direction  of  industry  ?  And  is  the  policy  of  other  governments 
to  be  urged  as  sufficient  justification  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
circumstances  of  our  country  are  totally  different  from  those  of  Europe. 
There,  a^  crowded  population  causes  it  to  be  an  object  of  real  national 
importance  to  discover  means  of  employment  for  the  many  hands  whick- 
would  otherwise  encumber  society.  ■  With-  us,  however,  the  case  is  widely 
different.  Here,  every  hand  would  find  ample  employment  in  tilling  tl^ 
earth  ;  and  the  calls  of  society  are  sufficient,  without  bounty,  to  give  oc- 
cupation to  those  who  prefer  other  employments  to  those  of  agriculture. 
And  every  occupation  which  requires  the  aid  of  bounty  contains,  within 
itself^  a  proof  that  it  is  not  productive  of  national  wealth,  though  it  maj 
he  of  national  glory.  I  must  protest  against  this  habit  of  resorting  to  the 
regulations  of  other  governments  as  rules  by  which  to  graduate  our  own. 
Because  the  governments  of  the  old  world  have  resorted  to  this  mode  oi 
&cilitating  the  collection  of  taxes,  by  creating  protuberances  upon  the 
body  politic,  aiie  we  to  be  influenced  by  their  examples  ?  Because  mo- 
nopolies have  for  ages  become  familiarized  to  them,  are  we  to  disregard 
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the  evidences  in  favor  of  an  unshackled  pursuit  of  our  own  interests ;  and, 
in  despite  of  the  warning  voice  of  these  verjr  nations,  which  attests  the 
ruinous  effdcts  of  such  a  palicj  upon  every  principle  held  sacred  by  the 
friends  of  freedom,  are  we  to  give  aid  to  a  fiivorite  class  of  the  communitjT 
by  a  tax  upon  the  rest  ? 

Like  the^tale  banks,  sir,  these  manu&ctures  gre^  up  while  a  state  of 
war  gave  a  feverish  heat  to  our  political  atmosphore,  because  the  tempo- 
rary wants  of  the  people  and  the  govemmsnt,  and  the  sluggish  state  of 
trade,  required  them.  The  return  of  peace  has  diminished  the  demand 
lor  the  paper  of  the  one,  and  the  fabrics  of  the  other — th^  may  both  be 
said  to  have  depreciated  in  their  relative  value.  The  depreciation  of 
bank  paper,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be^.rrested  in  its  progress — the  combi- 
nation of  these  moneyed  monopolists  broken,  as  to  all  capacity  for  harm, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  bank  governed  in  part  by  ourselves,  and  by 
other  ulterior  maasures  in  contemplation.  But,  when  the  different  maa- 
u&cturing  states  may  have  deemfed  it  wise  to  follow  the  example  of  Great 
Britain,  and  incorporate  the  different  manufacturing  establishments,  grant 
them  exclusive  privileges,  prop  them  by  by-laws,  and  regard  them  as  &• 
vorites,  how  are  you  to  control  the  mighty  combination  to  vidiioh  such  a 
policy  would  give  rise?  for  they  can  concert,  as  well  as  the  state  banks. 
Will  you,  in  such  event,  open  the  flood-gates,  and  let  in  the  ocean  of 
foreign  goods  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  1  Certainly  not.  And  yet 
this  would  be  the  only  corrective  left  you. 

At  this  period  of  time,  the  action  of  Congress,  in  a  session  so  fiir  dis- 
tant, can  be  as  woU  determined  from  the  journals  of  its  votes,  as  from  the 
register  of  its  debates.  We  proceed  by  introducing  a  brief  sommaTy, 
first,  of  the  amendmsnts  which  were  passed  by  the  House,  and  incorpo- 
rated, in  consequence,  in  the  bill  of  which  we  have  already  given  an 
abstract ;  and,  secohdly,  of  the  amendments  which  were  proposed  and 
lost,  to  exhibit,  more  fully  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  process,  the 
attitude  assumsd  by  the  various  interests  of  which  the  House  was  oom- 
posed.  The  bill  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  before  th» 
House ;  and  on  it,  therefore,  the  amendments  which  we  subjoin  were  in« 
tended  to  be  grafted : — 

I.   AMENDMENTS  PASSED. 

1.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland — ^to  increase  the  duty  on  iron  sheets,  rods, 
and  bolts,  from  $1  50  to  $2  50  per  cwt.     Carried  without  division. 

2.  Mr.  Huger — to  strike  out  the  proposed  duty  of  four  cents  09  broken 
sugar.     Carried — 62  to  55. 

3.  Mr«  Clay — ^to  fill  the  hbutk  thus  created  with  three  and  a  half  cents. 
Carried— 64  to  58. 

4.  Mr.  Smith — to  make  the  duty  on  loaf  sugar  fifleen  cents ;  that  on 
lead,  in  bars,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  clocks,  dec,  22  per  cent ;  on  cotton, 
laces,  dec,  22  per  cent ;  on  wire,  under  No.  18,  five  cents  per  lb. ;  over 
No.  18,  nine  cents^ 

5.  Mr.  Ingham — ^to  add  the  following  clause  to  the  paragraph  which 
fixes  the  duties  on  woollens  and  cottons : — ^*  On  cotton-yam  or  thread,  thtt 
same  ;  provided  that  all  unbleached  and  uncolored  cotton-yam,  the  origi- 
nal  cost  of  which  shall  be  less  than  sixty  cents  per  lb.,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  cost  sixty  cents  per  lb.,  and  shall  be  charged  with  du^ 
accordingly ;  Und  all  bleached  or  colored  yam,  the  original  cost  of  which 
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■hall  have  been  seventy-five  cents  per  lb.,  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
have  cost  seventy-five  cents  per  lb.,  and  shall  be  charged  with  duty  ac- 
cordingly."    Ayes  66. 

6.  Mr.  Robertson — to  strike  out  the  words  ^  on  grain"  firom  the  clause 
fixing  the  duty  on  spirits,  so  as  to  include  all  spirits,  of  whatever  material 
made,  within  the  highest  rate  of  duties  specified  on  spirits.       , 

7.  Mr.  Webster — to  strike  out  the  clause  relating  to  the  duties  on  im- 
pelled cottons,  and  substitute  the  following : — **  For  two  years  ensuing  the 
8(Hh  of  June  next,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  for  two  years 
thereafter^  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  after  that,  a  duty  oi 
30  per  centt  ad  valorem."     Carried  by  a  large  majority. 

8.  Mr.  Lowndes — to  add  the  following  to  the  clause  fixing  the  duty  of 
25  per  cent  on  woollens : — ^^  Excepting  blankets,  woollen  sti^  and  nigs, 
shall  be  levied,  ^.,  until  June  dOth,  1819 ;  and  after  that  day,  20  per 
cent  on  said  articles." 

9*  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  books  was  confined  to  English  books — 
48  to  45. 

10.  Mr.  Smith — to  lav  a  duty  of  92  50  per  piece  on  Russia  duck,  and 
$8  per  piece  on  Holland  duck.     Passed  nem.  con. 

11.  Mr.  Betts — to  make  the  duty  on  gold-leaf  15  per  cent* 

12.  Mr.  Chy — to  make  the  duty  on  lead  ground  in  oil  four  cents  per 
lb.     Passed — 48  to  43. 

18.  Mr.  Pitkin — to  extend  the  duty  on  teas  to  all  which  may  be  impott- 
ed  fiDm  any  other  place  than  China,  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  Mr.  Ward — to  fix  the  duty  on  Madeira  wines  at  ninety  cents. 

15.  Mr.  Irving — to  add  the  following  clause  to  section  Ist : — ^  That  in 
all  cases  when  ad  valorem  duty  be  charged,  it  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
Bett  cost  of  the  articles,  (exclusive  of  packages,  ^^.,  and  all  chains,) 
and  on  the  usual  addition  of  20  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  fix)m  places 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  10  per  cent  on  articles  imported 
firom  all  other  places. 

16.  Mr.  Hardin — ^to  make  the  duty  oi|  cottons  25  per  cent  for  two  years 
after  the  ensuing  June,  and  20  per  cent  thereafter — 84  to  60. 

17.  Mr.  6mith — to  make  the  above  limit  of  25  percent  for  three  years 
instead  of  two— 79  to  71. 

18.  Mr.  Steams — to  make  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  two  cents  per  lb. 
Carried — 86  to  56. 

19.  Mr.  Smith — ^to  reduce  the  duty  on  lump  sugar  to  ten  cents  per  lb. 

20.  Mr.  Pickering — to  reduce  the  duty  on  India  cottons  to  the  old  dou- 
ble duty.     Carried  nem.  con. 

n.    A][Sin>M£NTS  LOST* 

1.  Mr.  StronfiT — to  strike  out  the  clause  reported  bv  the  committee*  im- 
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5.  Mr.  Forsyth — to  fix  the  duty  on  broken  sugar  at  five  cents.     Lost. 

6.  Mr.  Lowndes — to  strike  out  the  duty  on  salt.     Lost. 

7.  Mr.  Forsyth — to  subject  burr  millstones  to  duty.     Lost. 

8.  Mr.  Forsyth — to  r^uce  the  duty  on  cottons  to  20  per  cent,  after  the 
ensuing  June.     Lost — 85  to  69. 

9*  Mr.  Wright — to  exclude  from  voting  on  the  cotton  question  all  mem- 
bers concerned  in  manufacturing  cotton.     Withdrawn. 

10.  Mr.  Wilde — to  fix  the  duty  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.     Lost — 51  to  76. 

11.  Mr.  Tucker — to  strike  out  the  tmrnmam  price  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  yard  on  cottons.     Lost. 

12.  Mr.  Ward — to  reduce  the  duty  on  hemp  fit)m  I|  to  1  per  cent. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1816,  after  an  inefilectual  attempt  by  Mr.  Randolph 
at  postponement  till  the  next  session,  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
ciT  88  to  54,  according  to  the  following  table  : — 

YEAS. 

Neu>  Hampshire, — Charles  H.  Atherton — 1. 

MomaehuBetit. — William  Baylies,  Benjamin  Brown,  Albion  K.  Parris,  Nathankl 
Eugf^lea,  Solomon  Strong,  Samuel  Taggart,  Laban  Wheaton — 7. 

Mhode  hlandi—iohn  L.  Boas,  James  B.  Maaon — 2. 

Connecticut. — John  Davenport,  jr.,  Timo'hy  Pitkin — 2. 

Femton^.^Daniel  Chipman,  Luther  Jewett,  Chauncey  Langdon,  Charles  Marsh,  John 
Noyf»— 5. 

iVato  York, — Asa  Adgate,  Samuel  R.  Betia,  Jamea  Birdsall,  Micah  Brooks,  Daniel 
Cady,  Oliver  C.  Comsiock,  Henry  Crocheron,  Thomas  R.  Gold,  T.  P.  Grosvenor,  J.  D. 
Hamm3nd,  Moses  Kent,  John  Savage,  A.  H.  Schenck,  Enos  D.  Throop,  George 
Townsend,  Jonathan  Ward,  James  W.  Wilkin,  W.  Willoughby,  jr.,  P.  H.  Wendover, 
John  B.  Yatea— 30. 

Ne%D  Jeroey. — Ezra  Baker,  Ephraim  Bateman,  Beiuamin  Bennett,  Henry  Soatbardi 
Thomas  Ward— ^. 

Pennsylvania. — William  Crawford,  William  Darlington,  Huffh  Glasgow,  John  Hahn, 
Jos.  Hopkinson^  Jared  Irwin,  Samuel  Ingham,  Aaron  Lyie,  William  Maclay,  William 
MHNor,  William  Piper,  John  Sergeant,  Thomaa  Smith,  Jamea  Wallace,  John  Whiteside^ 
Thonias  Wilson,  William  Wilson— 17. 

Maryland. — Stevenson  Archer,  Samuel  Smith — 3. 

Virginia^—?.  P.  Barbour,  Burwell  Bassett,  Aylett  Hawes,  William  WCojf  Thomas 
Newton,  James  Pleasants,  jr.,  Henry  St.  G.  Tucker — 7. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  William  Lowndes,  William  Mayrant,  WiUiam 
Woodward— 4. 

Georgia. — Alfred  Cuthbert,  Boiling  Hall,  Wilson  Lumpkin — 3. 

Kentucky. — Joseph  Desha,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Abney  M*Lean,  Stephen  Ormsby,  S.  P. 
Sharpe,  Micah  Saul — 6. 

Tennessee. — Newton  Cannon,  B.  H.  Henderson,  Samuel  Powell — 3. 

Okio^—John  Alexander,  Jamea  Caldwell,  David  Clendenin,  William  CreightOD, jr^— 4. 

NAYS. 

New  Hampshire. — William  Hale,  Jeduthan  Wilcox,  Roger  Voae    3. 
Massachusetts. — George  Bradbury,  Jeremiah  Nelaon,  Timothy  Pickering,  Asahel 
Stearns — 4. 
Connecticut, ~^E.  Champion,  Lyman  Law — ft. 
Verm  nt. — Asa  Lyon — 1. 
New  York. — John  Lovett,  Eraatus  Root — ^2. 
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North  CnWtMw— J.  H.  Brran,  J.  W.  Clarice,  John  Colpeper,  W.  N.  Edwtrdf,  D«K. 
Forney,  W.  N.  Gatton,  William  C.  Love,  Wiliiam  H.  Murfree,  Israel  PickeiiB»  Ij«wia 
WUliama,  Bartlett  Yancey— 11. 

Somtk  Carolina. — Benjamin  Huger,  Thomaa  Moore,  John  Taylor. — 3. 

Georgia^^ohn  Forsyih,  Thomas  Telfair,  Richard  H.  Wilde— 3. 

Kontueky. — Benjamin  Hardin — 1. 

TtfmMMee. — J.  B.  Reynolds,  Isaac  X^d»>— 3* 

Loummia4 — ^Thomas  B.  Roherison — 1. 

After  a  debate  of  considerable  length  in  the  Senate,  and  the  adoption 
of  two  amendments,  one  raising  the  doty  on  unmanufactured  wool  to  15 
per  cent,  ad  Talorem,  and  another  fiting  the  general  sugar  duty  at  three 
cents  per  lb.,  the  bill  passed  that  body  by  a  vote  as  follows  : — 

Tiis. — Messrs.  Barry,  Brown,  Catupbell,  Chace,  Condit,  Daggett,  Fromentin,  GaiU 
lard,  Heraey,  Hunter,  King,  Lacock,  Mason,  of  Va.,  Morrow,  Robert*,  Ruggte8,8ftnfonl, 
Talbot,  Tait,  Thompson,  Tichenor,  Vamum,  Wells,  Williams,  WilsoiH— 25. 

NaT8« — Messrs.  Barbour,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Harper,  Mason,  of  N.  H.,  Turner*-]^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  tariflT  of  1816  ;  and,  however  obnoxious  it 
may  be,  as  being  both  precedent  and  argument  for  subsequent  destmctlTe 
legislation,  the  most  ardent  adrocates  of  a  free  intercourse  between  natioii 
and  nation  could  not  have  objected  to  it.  The  manufacturers,  by  the  op- 
ward  pressure  of  prohibition  war  duties,  bad  been  lifled  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house ;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether  they  should  have  been 
thrown  out  of  the  window,  or  taken  gradually  down  stairs.  The  first  step 
no  one  could  counsel,  who  was  aware  both  of  the  vast  amount  of  weallli 
and  labor  which  was  at  that  time  invested  in  the  manufiicturing  interests, 
and  of  the  cause  through  which  it  had  been  there  invested.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  had  raised  the  wall  of  duties  so  high  that  the  utmost  swell  of 
the  tides  without  failed  in  surmounting  it — ^it  was  Congress  who  had  in- 
vited the  capitalists  and  the  laborers  of  the  land  to  throw  their  money  and 
work  in  the  new  investment ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  un- 
just  than  for  Congress,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  home  goods  was  over, 
to  throw  down  the  dyke,  and  subject  property  which  had  been  thus  invaat- 
ed  to  the  rush  of  the  foreign  torrent.  There  was  but  one  course  reauuii. 
ing ;  and  that  was,  to  let  the  duties  graduaUy  down.  Such  was  the  course 
proposed  in  1816.  The  manufacturer  was  to  be  taken  under  the  charge 
of  government ;  and,  after  being  advised  of  the  proposed  change,  to  be 
handed  carefully  down,  with  the  help  of  regular  and  adequate  stoppages, 
till  he  reached  that  platform  where  a  suitable  revenue  tariff  would  place 
him.  ^  I  perceive  but  two  errors  in  the  act,"  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  late 
speech  ;  ^  the  one  in  reference  to  iron,  and  the  other  to  the  minimum  duty 
on  coarse  cottons.  As  to  the  former,  I  conceive  that  the  bill,  as  reported, 
proposed  a  duty  relatively  too  low,  which  was  still  farther  reduced  in  its 
passage  through  Congress.  The  duty,  at  first,  was  fixed  at  seventy.five 
cents  the  hundred  weight ;  but,  in  the  last  stage  of  its  passage,  by  a  sort 
of  caprice,  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  motion,  to  fi)rty-fi\^  cents. 
The  other  error  was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  duty  was  as 
much  too  high  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low." 
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AmT.  II-^^ROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  FIFTY  YEARS. 

MB  EXHIBITED  BT  THE  UUUKNMIAL  CENSUS  TAESR  IN  TBAT  RBIQD. 

CHAPrERXXI.   , 
THB    INCRBASB  OF  WKALTH.'*^ 

Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  the  national  income,  it  would  on 
many  accounts  be  desirable  to  ascertain  also  its  ratio  of  increase,  and 
more  especially  whether  it  increases  at  the  same  rate-*as  the  population 
or  at  a  different  rate. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  wealth  of  an  industrious  and  pros, 
perous  community  should  increase  faster  than  its  population.  Every 
year  adds  to  its  stock  of  labor-saving  tools  and  machinery,  as  well  as 
improves  their  usefulness.  Lands,  too,  are  made  more  productive  by 
draining,  ditching,  manuring,  and  better  modes  of  culture.  Both  science 
and  practical  art  are  constantly  enlarging  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
commodities,  and  yet  more  improving  their  quality.  By  means  of 
cheaper  and  quicker  modes  of  transportation,  much  oi  that  labor  which 
in  every  country  is  expended,  not  in  producing,  but  in  transferring  pro- 
ducts from  place  to  place,  is  saved  and  rendered  directly  productive  :  and 
lastly,  the  small  excess  of  annual  income  over  annual  expense,  is  coa- 
stantly  adding  to  the  mass  of  capital,  which  is  so  efficient  an  agent  of 
production. 

But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  so  &r  as  this  improvement  in  the 
sources  of  wealth  are  shared  by  (he  whole  civilized  world,  it  is  not  mani- 
fested in  pecuniary  estimates  of  annual  products,  supposing  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  to  be  unchanged^  since  the  same  portion  of  them  will 
be  constantly  representing  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of  what  is  use- 
ful and  convenient  to  man.  It  is  only  where  the  increase  of  wealth  of  a 
country  is  ^ster  or  slower  than  the  average  that  it  will  be  shown  in  the 
money  value  of  its  annual  products  compared  with  its  population.  It  ii, 
then,  the  relative  and  not  the  positive  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  which  we  propose  to  consider. 

Had  each  preceding  census  furnished  the  information  afforded  by  the 
census  of  1340;  this  question  had  been  of  easy  solution.  But  this  not 
being  the  case,  we  are  lefl  to  infer  t^e  progress  of  national  wealth  from 
such  partial  indications  of  it  as  we  are  able  to  derive  from  other  statisti- 
cal fitcts. 

Ooe  of  these  indications  is  the  progressive  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
lands  and  buildings  of  the  several  states. 

In  each  of  the  years  1798,  1813,  and  1815,  the  General  Government 
laid  a  direct  tax,  apportioned  among  them,  as  the  constitution  requires, 
according  to  their  representative  numbers.  But  as  the  act  of  Congress 
authoriz^  the  states  in  1813  and  1815  to  assume  the  payment  of  their 

*  The  present  chapter  cloees  the  valuable  series  of  papers,  by  Professor  Tucker,  which 
have  been  in  course  of  publication  in  this  Magazine  during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  our  November  number,  page  487,  that  Professor  Tucker 
has  collected  and  published  the  entire  series  in  an  octavo  volume  of  311  pages.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  suitesmao  and  political  economist  in  the  country ;  and,  indeed, 
all  who  wish  **  to  see  and  onderstand  on  what  solid  basis  reats  the  hopes  of  die  Anglo. 
Saxon  race  on  this  continent.'* 
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respective  quotas,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  from  the  tax,  and  several 
of  the  states  availed  themselves  of  this  provision,  a  valuation  of  the  lands 
in  those  states  not  being  necessary,  did  not  take  place. 
The  valuations  which  were  made  were  as  follows :— * 

1798.  1818. 

I^ew  Hampshire, #23,175,046  $36,957,835 

Musacbusetts ...» 83,992,464  149,253,514 

Rhode  Island, 11,066,358  24.567,020 

Connectioat, , 48,313,434  86.546,841 

Vermont 16,723.873  32,747,290 

New  York ^ 100,380,707  265,224.983 

Delaware, 6,234,414  14,218,950 

Maryland, 32,372^^91  106,490,638 

North  Carolina, 30,842,372  58,114,932 

Teoneasee, „ 6,134,108  28,748,986 

•359,235,067  1802.870,999 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  lands  of  123  per  cent  in 
fifteen  years,  equivalent  to  a  decennial  increase  of  about  68  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  compare  this  increase  with  the  increase  of  population  of 
the  same  states,  in  the  same  period  of  fifteen  jears.  In  1800  and  1810, 
their  numbers  were  as  follows : — 

180J.  .1810. 

New  Hampehirc, $183,762  $214,360 

Minachusetta, 574,964  '     700.745 

Rhode  Island, 69,122  77,031 

ConnccUcut, 251,002  262,043 

Vermont, 154,465  217,713 

New  York, 586,756  959,049 

Delaware, 64,273  72.674 

Maryland 341,548  380,346 

North  Carolina,.. A 478,103  555,500 

Tenneaeee,. , 105,602  264.727 

$2,828,597  '■  $3,701,327 

This  shows  an  increase  of  population  of  30.8  per  cent,  and  supposing 
the  increase  fi*om  1708  to  1800,  and  fi-om  1810  to  1813  to  be  not  ma- 
terially  difierent,  we  may  regard  30.8  per  cent  as  the  decennial  increase 
of  their  numbers.  But  the  decennial  increase  in  the  value  of  the  lands 
was  68  per  cent ;  that  is,  more  than  twice  as  great,  or  nearly  as  221  to 
100*  It  may  be  presumed  that  those  states  in  which  there  was  no  valu- 
ation of  the  lands  in  1813  would  exhibit  the  same  difierence  between 
these  ratios. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  lands  of  those  states  whicl  were  valued 
in  1813,  were  again  valued  in  1815,  and  that  the  subsequent  valuation 
showed  no  increase  in  the  total  value,  and  in  some  of  the  states  an  actual 
falling  off.  The  war,  by  interrupting  foreign  commerce,  prevented  any  in. 
crease  in  the  total  value  of  landed  property,  and  probably  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  national  wealth. 

Again  :  The  valuation  of  the  lands  in  Virginia  in  1798,  under  the 
direct  tax  law,  was  #71,225,127,  and  the  same  were  valued  in  1839, 
under  a  law  of  the  state,  at  9211,930,538,  showing  an  increase  of  value 
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than  four  times  ms  tut  as  its  population,  supposing  the  two  valuations 
made  with  equal  accuracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  state  of  New  York  the  valuation  of  its  lands 
under  the  direct  tax  law  of  l-Sld,  was  8266,067,094  ;  and  the  average 
valuation  of  the  same  lands,  for  the  years  1634,  1835,  and  1836,  under  a 
law  of  the  state,  was  $430,751,273.  This  shows  an  increase  of  value, 
in  twenty  years,  of  61.8  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  decennial  in- 
create  of  27.2  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  of  the  same  state 
from  1810  to  1830  was  100  per  cent,  and  from  1820  to  1840  was  76.0 
per  cent.  The  average  between  them  (88.4  per  cent)  may  be  presumed 
to  give  the  rate  of  increase  from  1815  to  1835,  the  period  in  question, 
which  is  eouivalent  to  a  decennial  increase  of  87  per  cent ;  and  thus, 
supposing  tne  valuation  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  principles  under 
the  federal  and  the  state  governments,  population  would  seem  to  have 
increased  faster  than  capital  in  that  state,  or  at  least,  than  capital  seek- 
ing investment  in  real  estate. 

It  would  seem  from  the  preceding  instances  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  has  been  very  different  in  the  different  states,  even  when 
compared  with  the  increase  of  population*  It  has  also  probably  varied 
at  different  periods.  The  great  extension  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  during  th^  first  decennial  term,  and  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  their  agricultural  products,  caused  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of 
their  lands.  The  interruptions  to  that  commerce  in  the  second  perioct, 
and  part  of  the  third,  produced  a  correspondent  depression.  On  the  other 
h^nd^  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  most  of  the  states  during  the 
war,  and  in  all  of  them  about  the  year  1835  and  1836,  had  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  price  of  land. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  progress  of  commerce,  seeing  that  the  growth 
of  national  wealth  may  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  in  an  increase  of 
exports  and  imports.  But  since  they  greatly  vary  from  year  to  year,  it 
wUl  be  necessary  to  take  the  average  of  several  years. 

The  average  imports  for  the  three  years,  from  March  4th,  1789,  to 
March  4th,  1792,  were  as  follows : — 

The  importB  from  March  4(h,  1789,  to  December  3l8t,  1791, $52;300,000 

**         from  December  31st,  1791,  to  March  4th,  1792,  equal  to  one. 

sixth  of  the  imports  of  that  year, 5,250,000 

One-third  of. $57,450,000 

is $19,150,000 

The  average  imports  of  1889,  1840,  and  1841  are  $132,893,000,  which 
shows  an  increase  in  GUj  years  of  692  per  cent,  equal  to  a  decennial 
increase  of  47  per  cent,  which  is  about  two-fiflhs,  or  40  per  cent  more 
than  the  average  decennial  increase  of  population. 

The  average  annual  exports  of  domestic  products  from  March  4th, 
1789,  to  March  4th,  1792,  were  913,500,000,  and  for  the  years  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  the  average  was  #107,937,000,  showing  an  increase  of 
799  per  cent  in  50  years,  which  is  equal  to  a  decennial  increase  of  some* 
thing  more  than  51  per  cent. 

Again  :  The  average  imports  for  the  years  1819, 1820,  and  1821,  were 
$74,720,000,  and  when  compared  with  those  of  1839,  1840,  and  1841, 
an  increase  is  shown  of  77  per  cent  in  twenty  years,  equal  to  a  decennial 
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increase  of  33  per  cent,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  the  same  period. 

The  consumption  of  those  commodities  which  are  in  extensive,  but  riot 
in  universal  use,  majr  also  be  presumed  to  indicate  the  progress  of 
wealth.  Of  this  character  are  tea,  coffee,  and  wine,  all  of  which,  more- 
over,  being  imported  from  abroad,  their  home  consumption  can  be  accu- 
rately ascertained.    - 

FrooilSOe        From  1836 
to  181S.  to  1840. 

The  tverage  quantity  tnnatllycoDSnined  of  Coffee,  waa..«.lbe.    16,158,000  96,274,000 

Tea,  3.445.932  14,591,000 

Winea,      ....gla.      1,737,002      5,422,000 
The  increased  conaorop.  in  30  yean  of  Coflee,  495  p.  cent ;  the  decen.  iiicr.  81  p.  cent. 

•»  **  ••  Tea,     323       ••  ••     •  61      •• 

••  •*  "  Wine,  212       •♦  "  46      •• 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  from  1808  to  1838  the  increased  decennial 
consumption  of  coffee,  compared  with  that  of  the  population,  has  been  as 
33  to  81 ;  of  tea,  33  to  61 ;  and  of  wine,  as  33  to  46. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered^  that  for  the  last  six  jears  of  the 
term,  coffee,  which  had  previously  paid  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and 
teas,  which  had  paid  an  average  duty  of  more  than  20  cents  per  pound, 
have  been  free  of  duty  ;  and  that  for  the  saipe  period  the  duties  on  wine 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  increased 
consumption  of  these  commodities  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  changes 
in  the  tariff,  but  it  does  not  probably  exceed  20  per  cent,  and  may  be 
much  less. 

One  circumstance  which  has  contributed  to  diminish  the  increase  both 
of  imports  and  exports,  is  the  growth  of  manu&ctures,  which  has  at  once 
enlarged  the  home  market  fi>r  the  raw  materials,  and  lessened  the  de- 
mand of  imports. 

Official  estimates  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  were  taken 
both  in  1810  and  1820,  but  there  were  so  many  inaccuracies  in  both, 
and  especially  the  last,  that  any  inferences  drawn  fix>m  them  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  probable  conjectures  than  well-founded  estimates. 

According  to  a  digest  of  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  in  1810  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  they  amounted  to  9127,694,602. 
A  further  estimate  was  afterwards  made  by  the  acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  omissions,  by  which  the  amount  was  extended  to 
$172,762,676.  But  inasmuch  as  there  might  also  be  great  omissions  in 
the  returns  of  1840,  it  would  seem  safer  to  compare  fhe  returns  that 
were  actually  made,  more  especially  as  Mr.  Gallatin  had,  from  those  of 
1810,  estimated  the  annual  amount  of  manufactures  at  only  120  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  seems,  however,  that  each  of  these  estimates  contain  items  that  are 
not  comprehended  in  that  of  1840.  These,  then,  will  be  deducted  beforo 
the  two  are  compared. 

The  following  articles  in  the  returns  of  1810,  were  not,  in  1840,  com- 
prehended  in  the  estimate  of  manufactures,  viz  : — 

Amount,  according  to  the  marabal'a  returns, #127,694,609 

Fabrica  made  in  families. •16.491iN)0 
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Salt, ^ •1,149,793 

Fish  oil. 240,529 

Lead  in  piga, ^ 26,720 


$38,332,613 


$89,361,909 
Deduct  for  raw  matenals  one.third, 29,787,329 


$59,574,660 

The  annual  product  of  the  manufactures  of  1840,  was.... 239,752,227 

To  be  deducted,  the  Mowing  articles  not  comprehended  in  the  di- 
gestof  1840,  vix.^— 

Bricks  and  lime,  two-thirdt  of. $9,736,94&         $6,491 ,390 

Hoosesv  two^tbirds  of. 41,917,401  28,044,934 

Mill  manufactures,  oncfourth  of...  76,545,246  19,136,311 


$53,672,635 

$186,079,592 

.  .Comparing  the  same  articles  of  manu&cture  in  1810  and  1840,  the 
increase,  from  859,574,660  to  $186,079,592,  is  212  per  cent  in  thirtj 
years,  or  a  decennial  increase  of  46  per  cent. 

The  returns  of  inanufactures  made  hj  the  marshalfi  in  1825  were  still 
more  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  In  whole  counties  there  were  no  returns 
whatever,  and  in  almost  all  of  them  there  were  considerable  omissions. 
In  some  cases,  where  capital  to  a  large  amount  appears  to  be  employed, 
no  product  is  stated.  In  not  a  few  large  establishments  the  proprietors 
refused  to  answer  the  marshal's  inquiries.  In  many,  it  should  be  added, 
the  manufitcturers  are  represented  to  be  in  a  languishing  condition. 

The  gross  annual  amount  of  the  manufactures,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be 
gathered  from  such  defective  returns,  appears  to  be  only  $36,115,000, 
and  the  capital  employed  in  them  to  $41,507,000.  As  this  branch  of 
industry  is  known  to  have  been  steadily  advancing  from  1810  to  1815, 
so  great  a  ^ling.offin  five  years  as  is  indicated  by  the  returns  of  1820, 
seems  to  be  utterly  inadmissible.  Without  doubt  it  must  have  greatly 
declined  afler  the  peace  of  1815,  which  at  once  raised  the  price  of  raw 
materials  and  lowered  that  of  manu&ctures ;  but  afler  making  large 
allowances  for  these  circumstances  and  the  omissions  in  the  returns  of 
1820,  they  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  apparent  dif- 
ference, and  a  part  of  it  seems  not  improbably  to  be  referred  to  an  over 
valuation  of  the  manufactures  in  1810. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  comparing  the  manu&ctures  of  1820  with 
those  of  1840  is  to  compare  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  those 
years  ;  and  the  rather  as  this  part  of  the  returns  is  the  most  complete, 
and  in  the  most  manufacturing  states  makes  some  approach  to  accuracy. 
The  number  employed  in  1820  was  36,705  men,  5,812  women,  and 
13,779  children — in  all  56,296.  The  whole  number  of  persons  employ- 
ed in  1840  was  455,668 — that  is,  as  100  to  809 ;  which  supposes  the 
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The  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  or  rather  of  moneys  would  be  one 
of  the  surest  indications  of  an  increase  of  wealth  ;  but  we  have  no  means 
of  ^certaining  its  amount  in  the  first  two  or  three  decennial  terms  with 
even  an  approach  to  accuracy.  In  1791,  the  estimates  of  the  currency, 
then  almost  wholly  metallic,  varied  from  nine  to  sixteen  miUions  of  dol- 
lars. But  in.  1821,  upon  better  data,  the  amount  was  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  department  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions.  From  that 
time  to  1841,  the  imports  of  specie  and  bullion,  according  to  the  custom- 
house returns,  were « 8181,589,814 

The  exports  in  the  same  period  were 188,085,922 

•43,508,892 

This,  with  the  quantity  then  in  the  country,  estimated  at  $19,000,000^ 

gives  a  total  of  $62,502,892.     To  this  we  should  add  the  product  of  do- 

mestic  mines,  but  on  the  other  hand,  deduct  the  quantity  wrought  into 

plate  and  manufactures,  or  consumed  by  the  wear  of  the  coin. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  manufactured  from  coin  during  the 
twenty  years  in  question,  is  supposed  by  those  most  conversant  on  the 
subject  not  to  exceed  an  average  of  $500,000  a  year.  The  quantity  lost 
and  consumed  by  the  wear  of  the  coin  may  be"  set  down  at  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  a  year.  The  product  of  the  domestic  mines,  carried  to  the 
mint  in  the  same  period,  has  been  $6,124,547,  and  majking  a  moderate 
allowance  for  the  quantity  used  by  goldbeaters  and  other  manufiicturers, 
we  may  safely  estimate  it  in  round  numbers  at  $7,000,000. 

On  the  preceding  state  of  facts,  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  country 
in  1841  would  be  as  follows : — 

Amount  in  circulation  since  1821,  and  since  imported, ., $62,503,892 

Product  of  domestic  mines, , 7,000,000 

969,503,893 

Deduct  amount  manufactured ^ $10,000,000 

••        "        consumed  by  wear, 2,000,000 

12,000,000 

$57,503,892 

This  increase  in  twenty  years,  from  $19,000,000  to  $57,503,892,  is 
equivalent  to  a  decennial  increase  of  73  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds 
more  than  the  increase  of  population.  Without  doubt  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  United  States  was  considerably  augmented  by  the 
large  loans  contracted  in  Europe,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  large 
part — it  is  believed  the  largest  part— -of  those  loans  was  contracted  afler 
1837,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  occasioned  by  the  preteaiatural  dis- 
tension of  the  currency,  and  tended  rather  to  check  the  efHux  of  specie 
(which  it  could  not  prevent)  than  to  increase  its  import ;  and  that,  what. 
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to  more  than  96d,(K)0,000,  and  raise  the  decennial  increase  of  those  metals 
to  something  more  than  82  per  cent. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  comparisons  may  he  seen  in  the  following 
fommary  :-^ 

68  per  cent* — Of  population,  30.8  per  cent. 


Decennial 

increase 

of  land  in  10  states,.... 
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u 

<« 

imports  in  50  years, 

47 

<c 

44 

exports         ** 

51 

c« 

44 

imports  in  20  years. 

33 

M 

44 

exports         ** 

33 

44 

44 

imports  of  tes, 

'61 

44 

44 

"        coffee. 

81 

44 

44 

**        wine, 

46 

44 

44 

manufactures, 

46 

44 

4< 

specie. 

82 

7. 

37. 

33  5Q 

33  33 

33  33 

33  33 

44 

33.33 

44 

33  33 

44- 

33.33 

tt 

33.33 

14 

33.33 

4t 

371.94 

44 

601 

Which  shows  the  decennial  increase  of  capital  and  wealth  to  have  been 
to  that  of  population  as  601  to  371.94,  or  nearly  as  50  to  31 ;  and  sup. 
posing  the  decennial  increase  of  population  to  have  averaged  33}  per 
cent,  that  of  wealth  has  been  53  per  cent. 

According  to  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  resourses  of  these 
states,  their  public  debts,  on  the  most  liberal  estimate  made  of  them,  bear 
an  insignificant  proportion  to  their  means.  Supposing  the  amount  of 
those  debts  to  be  200  millions  of  dollars,  at  an  interest  of  6  per  cent,  the 
annual  charge  is  812,000,000,  which  is  little  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
their  income  in  1840,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
their  present  income.  But  if  they  were  all  to  provide  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  this  interest,  and  thus  restore  that  confidence  in  the  national 
fitith  which  once  existed,  or  even  make  an  approach  to  it,  the  debt  could 
be  readily  converted  at  par  into  a  five,  or  even  four  per  cent  stock,  and 
the  excess  would  be  sufiicient  for  a  sinking  fund  that  would  discharge  the 
debt  in  thirty  years  or  less.  In  this  interval,  too,  as  wealth  would  be 
steadily  increasing,  the  burthen  would  become  lighter  and  lighter,  and 
in  twenty  .five  years  it  would  bear  but  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  present  rate 
on  the  value  of  property. 

With  such  ample  means  of  complying  with  their  engagements,  the 
states  have  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  not  fiiithfiilly  fidmling  them.  It 
is  true  that  these  debts  are  distributed  among  them  very  unequally,  be- 
cause  their  affairs  have  been  administered  with  very  imequal  degrees  of 
wisdom  and  forbearance  ;  but  even  those  states  which  are  most  encum- 
bered, may  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  by  a  moderate  tax,  which 
shall  be  made  to  bear  on  all  sources  of  revenue.  Thus  the  debt  of  Penn* 
sylvania,  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  bears,  at  5  per  cent,  an  annual  inter* 
est  of  92,000,000.  The  income  of  this  state  was,  in  1840, 9131,000,000, 
and  is  probably  at  this  time  not  less  than  9150,000,000.  A  nett  re- 
venue of  only  1|  per  cent  of  that  income  would  produce  the  92,000,000 
required. 

But  were  the  burthen  yet  greater,  and  the  means  of  discharging  them 
yet  less,  no  state  which  does  not  set  a  higher  value  on  property  than  in- 
tegrity,  can  consent  to  k  violation  of  the  national  faith  ;  nor  would  any 
right-minded  citizen  deem  the  saving  thus  effected  any  compensation  for 
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the  stain  of  national  iniarnj  it  would  leave  behind  it.  But  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  Union,  to  say  nothing  of  our  character  abroad,  to  which 
we  never  have  been  and  never  ought  to  be  indi^rent^  is  so  decided  on 
this  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  the  people  of  any  state  can  permanently 
resist  it.  Even  the  excuses  and  pretences  which  were  but  too  success- 
folly  urged  by  those  who  make  a  political  traffic  of  their  principles  when 
the  first  stunning  effects  of  the  revulsion  in  1839  were  felt  in  full  force, 
will  soon  find  no  support  from  any  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
people.  All  men  who  have  at  once  common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
must  see  that  *^  repudiation,"  if  warranted  by  strict  law,  would  not  be 
just ;  and  though  it  were  just,  would  be  neither  liberal  nor  wise. 

We  confidently  trust,  then,  that  the  doud  which  now  fearfully  over- 
hangs  a  few  states,  and  to  the  distant  observer  casts  a  shade  over  the 
uncontaminated  associates,  will  soon  disappear,  and  leave  the  path  before 
us  as  bright  and  cheering  as  that  it  is  ou^  pride  to  have  passed  over. 


akt.  III.— the  cotton  trade.* 


The  recent  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  gives  interest  and  value  to 
the  statistics  of  that  branch  of  trade.  These  will  not,  indeed,  settle  the 
question  whether  the  rise  is  speculative  or  well  founded ;  fbr  the  future 
cannot  be  determined  t)y  the  past.  They  will^  however,  aid  in  settling 
that  question.  The  experience  of  former  speculators,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  former  advances,  will  be  of  more  or  less  use  in 
guiding  the  cotton-sellers  and  cotton-buyers  of  this  season.  To  disregard 
past  experience,  is  not  the  part  of  prudent  men  ;  and  in  business,  even 
more  than  in  morals,  people  desire  to  be  prudent. 

I  propose  to  bring  together  some  facts  on  this  subject.  If  the  advance 
is  merely  speculative,  and  not  based  on  the  wants  of  the  spinners  and 
consumers,  it  is  the  interest  and  policy  of' our  planters  to  bring  forward 
their  crop  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  rise  is  permanent — founded  on  a 
real  or  probable  deficiency  of  supply — the  whole  south  will  rejoice  again, 
with  prosperity  and  abundance. 

The  facts  I  shall  bring  forward  will  all  be  of  the  most  authentic  char- 
acter. They  will  be  taken  principally  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
Baines'  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  and  M'Culloch's  Commercial 
Dictionary.    Some  other  authorities,  equally  undoubted,  will  be  referred  to. 

The  principles  on  which  I  shall  examine  the  question  proposed,  will  be 
the  following : — ^The  stocks  in  foreign  ports  have  been  accumulating  fbr 
several  years  past.  At  the  end  of  1842,  they  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. If  the  probable  supply  and  demand  are  such  that  the  stocks,  at  the 
end  of  1844,  will  exceed  those  of  1842,  the  present  advance  cannot  be 
sustained.  If^  on  the  contrary,  the  deficiency  of  the  incoming  crop,  and 
the  increased  demand  at  home  and  abroad,  will  more  than  consume  the 
excess  of  the  present  crop  of  1843,  then  prices  must  rise ;  or,  at  least. 
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The  first  qoestion  is,  as  to  the  crop  now  gathering.  Prom  Carolina, 
the  reports  are  uofiivorable.  From  the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  there  will 
be  a  fair  crop ;  from  the  lower  parts,  it  will  fall  off  a  quarter  or  a  half 
firom  last  year.  In  Florida,  the  fiiilure  is  estimated  to  be  verj  large — not 
a  half  crop,  the  newspapers  say ;  and  private  accounts  are  not  more  flat- 
tering. From  Alabama,  the  greatest  deliciency  I  have  seen  reported,  i» 
30  per  cent.  In  the  northern  part,  the  crop  is  good.  In  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  the  reports  are  contradictory.  Some  say  a 
fidling  off  of  30  percent ;  all  agree  there  will  be  much  less  than  last  year. 

It  must  be  recollected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bad  reports  are  al- 
ways most  easily  circulated — that  there  is  usually  much  exaggeration  in 
the  reported  injuries  to  the  growing  crop-^that  the  season  has,  thus  far, 
(October  6th)  been  very  fiivorable  fi>r  picking ;  and  that  the  natural  in- 
crease of  hands,  and  the  extending  of  the  cultivation  by  the  planters, 
will  tend  to  augment,  somewhat,  the  production.  The  following  estimate 
of  the  crop  is  submitted : — 

Beeeipt$,  1841. 

New  Orleans, 1,061,000  bales. 

Mobile, 482,000  " 

Florida, 161,000  " 

Georgia, 299.000  •• 

South  Carolina, 352,0')0  •♦ 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 24,000  ** 

2,378,000    "         1,690,030  to  1,950,000     •• 

The  average,  1,820,000  bales,  is  probably  the  fairest  estimate  of  the 
crop  that  can  now  be  given.  So  much  for  the  supply  frcm  the  United 
States. 

The  imports  into  England,  of  Egyptian,  Brazil,  dec,  have  been  nearly 
stationary  for  several  years  ;  and  their  average  amount  may  be  taken  as 
the  supply  for  1843  and  1844 : — 

1839, 176,000  bales.  I  1842, 120,000  balec 

1840, 112,000      ••  Average, 132,000      *• 

1841, 119,000      "     I 

As  yet,  the  import  from  India  has  not  fallen  off;  but  the  opening  of  the 
Chinese  ports  will  lessen  it  considerably  for  1844.  Probably  a  faUing  off 
of  50  per  cent  may  be  calculated  on.  That  will  bring  it  down  to  127,000 
bales  for  1844.  The  amount  exported  to  England  before  the  Chinese 
war,  was  as  follows,  firom  1833  to  1840  : — 


1844. 

700,000  to 

800,000  bales. 

350,000  to 

430.000 

»« 

100,000  to 

123,000 

(t 

240,000  to 

483,000 

•< 

280.030  to 

32),000 

«« 

23,000  to 

30,000 

u 

1833, 95,000  bales. 

1834, 88,000  " 

1835, 118,000  *• 

1836, 219,000  " 

1837, 145,000  - 


1838, 109,000  bales 

1839, 132,000     «• 

1840, 216,000      •• 

Average, 139,0JO      " 


If  we  set  it  down  at  255,000  for  1843,  which  was  the  amount  of  1842» 
and  127,000  for  1844,  we  will  probably  be  near  the  mark.  The  receipts 
in  France,  from  Egypt,  are  considerable  ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing their  amount,  and  shall  have  to  leave  them  out.  So,  also,  the  receipts 
of  France,  and  other  European  countries  besides  England,  firom  India, 
Brazil,  dec.     These,  however,  are  small,  and  may  safely  be  neglected. 

Of  the  crop  made  in  the  United  States,  a  large  amount  must  be  retained 
for  home  consumption.    Our  fiu^tories  are  active,  and  will  want  more  than 
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in  anj  fonner  jear.    The  American  consumption,  for  several  years  past» 
has  been  as  follows  : — 


At.  for  two  yetn. 
1836....    236,000  b«leB.  )  ^^  ^oa  k«u. 
1837,...    222.000    "      \  229.000  bales. 
1838....    244.010    "       i   ocqoOO     " 
1839....    276.000    •*      \  -««>u,uuu 


Av.  fbr  two  yetfi- 

1840....  295.000  bales.  T 
1841....  297.000  "  < 
1842....  268,000  «•  , 
1843,...     325,000    ••      < 


296,000  bale 
297,000      •• 


If  we  allow  350,000  bales  for  1844,  it  will  be  a  very  large  increase  ; 
but  probably  it  will  be  nearly  correct. 

We  have  now  the  elements  of  the  European  supply  for  1643  and 
1844  :— 

Eiports  of  the  United  States  for  1843. 1,990,000  bales. 

Crop  ••  "  1844, 1.820.000     " 

English  import  of  East  India,  fur  1844. 255,000    «• 

all  others,    "   1843 127,000     - 

"  ••  ♦•  1844, .V 132,000    •• 


Total, 4,456.000 

FVom  this,  deduct  the  wants  of  the  United  Statea  lor  1844, 350,000 


And  there  remains 4,106,000     •• 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  demand  in  Europe,  out  of  Eng- 
land and  France  ;  but,  as  that  is  small,  we  will  leave  it  out,  both  in  esti. 
mating  the  wants  and  the  supply. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  to  all  other  countries,  except  France 
and  England,  for  1842  and  1843,  have  been  321,000  bales.  As  those  of 
1842  were  67,000  larger  than  those  of  1843,  it  is  probable  the  amount 
fbr  1843  and  1844  will  be  less  than  this.  Taking  them  at  320,000,  we 
will  have,  finally,  the  English  and  French  supply  for  1843  and  1844, 
8,786.000  bales ;  or  the  average  supply  for  both,  1,893,000  bales. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  demand.  In  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
the  English  consumption  is  put  down  as  follows  : — 

1839, 1.054,000  bales.  I  1841 1.150.000  bsles. 

1840 1,293.000     ♦*      |  1842. 1.195.000     " 

In  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary  : — 


1840 1.089.000  bales. 

1841, 1,237,000     " 


1837. 1,057,000  bales. 

1838, 1,207,000     " 

1839 1,114,000     " 

From  Brande's  Encyclopaedia  : — 

1840 1,251,000  bales. 

From  Cotton  Brokers'  Circular : — 

1840, 1,285.000  bales.  I  1841, 1,196,000  bales. 
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Much  of  this  was  Egyptian ;  but  how  much,  we  cannot  saj.  Most  of 
the  American  exports  go  to  Havre — the  Egyptian  to  Marseilles ;  and  the 
Havre  imports  are  considerably  below  the  French  consumption.  We  will 
omit  this,  as  it  will  not  much  affect  our  final  results*  Combining,  now« 
the  French  and  English  consumption,  we  have— 


1842 1,640,000  baUi. 

Av.  for  1837  and  1838, .  1 .534,003     •* 

"     1839  and  1810,.  1,566,000     •« 

"     1841  and  1842..  1,616,000     « 


1837, 1,434,000  bales. 

1839 1,614,000     •' 

1839 1,410,000     " 

1840, 1,722,000     •* 

1841,. 1.592.000     " 

Which  gives  an  increase  of  less  than  2  per  cent  per  annum.  The  wants 
of  1843  and  1844  will,  doubtless,  outrun  these.  The  opening  of  the  Chi. 
nese  trade,  the  general  peace  throughout  the  world,  the  favorable  harvest 
in  England,  will  increase  the  demand  faster  than  usual.  But,  as  we  have 
had  these  circumUances  all  operating  before,  it  is  possible  to  tell  the 
probable  limit  of  the  efiects  they  will  produce.  The  cotton  trade  ha« 
Deen  increasing,  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  with  gigantic  strides. 
For  several  years  past,  this  rate  has  much  slackened ;  and  no  one  can 
suppose  the  rate  hereafter,  or  for  the  next  two  years,  will  b^  as  large. 
What,  then,  has  been  the  rate  of  progress  ? 

From  M'CuUoch,  it  appears  that  the  English  weekly  consumption  hat 
been  as  follows : — 


1825 3,456,000  lbs. 

1826 3,410,003  •• 

1827, 3,802,030  " 

182S, 4,158,000  " 

1829, 4,263.01)0  " 

1833, 4,768,000  " 

1831, 5,048,000  " 


1832, 5.330,000  lbs. 

1835. 6.I17,0(K)  •• 

1836 6,681,000  - 

1837, 7,032,000  •• 

1838, 8,013,000  •♦ 

1839, 7,821,000  « 

1840, 8,825,000  •• 


l^e  consumption  of  1838  and  1834  is  not  given. 

The  French  consumption  is  given,  in  Hunt,  in  bales,  for  the  whole 
year ;  but  they  may  be  turned  into  pounds,  and  the  weekly  consumption 
obtained  very  nearly,  by  taking  the  weight  of  the  bags  from  M'Culloch. 
In  1825,  the  weight  was  270  lbs. ;  in  1830, 300  ;  in  1835,  331 ;  dec. 


1825,... 
1826,... 

1827,... 
1828,... 
1829.... 
1833,... 
1831,... 


Bales. 

316,000 
281,000 
280,003 
240,000 
265,003 
251,000 
244,000 


Wel«htol 

'      Weekly  coo- 

Bale*. 

*275* 

•lUDptton. 

1,123,000  lbs. 

1832,.. 

272,000 

276 

1,489.000  " 

1835,.. 

309,000 

282 

1,512,030  •« 

1836,.. 

357,000 

288 

1,344,000  " 

1837,.. 

361,000 

294 

1,510,003  « 

1838,.. 

392,000 

333 

1,456.000  " 

1839,... 

326,000 

336 

1,440,030  " 

1840,... 

446.000 

Welfhtof 
abaf. 
312 
331 
342 
347 
350 
348 
365 


Weekly  0 


1.632,000  lbs. 

1,964.000  •* 

2,342,000  «* 

2,366,000  •« 

2.638.000  •* 

2,181,000  ^ 

3,126,000  •" 


Combining  the  two,  and  taking  the  average  of  two  years  at  a  time,  and 
getting  the  increase  percent  for  two  years,  we  have  the  following  table : — 

Weekly  conaiunp- 


Week*y  conaanip-     Rate  of  Iner. 
tioo.  for  two  yia. 

1825-26 9,478,0)0  Ib« 

1827-28 10,816,000  «*      14  per  cent 

1829-3i3,....  11,997,003  "11        " 
1831-32 13.450.003  ••      12 


1835-36,....  17,104.000  lb«. 

1837-38 20,049.000  »• 

1839-40 21,453,000  " 

Average  increase, 


Bateoflncr. 

for  two  ym 
13  per  cent 
17       •• 

7       •• 
12       " 


The  utmost  rapidity  of  any  period  was  17  per  cent ;  the  average,  only 
12.  To  suppose  that  the  increase  per  cent  on  the  very  large  numbers 
now  representing  the  consumption  would  be  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  in 
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the  past  history  of  the  cotton  trader  would  be  preposterous ;  hut  we  will 
take  this  as  the  utmost  limit  to  which  it  wUi  go.  The  result  is  as 
follows : — 

Bales. 
PosnbIecon8.of184a-44, 1,891,000 


Bales. 

Consumpiion  of  1837-38, 1,524,000 

1839-40. l,56l»,000 

1841-42, 1,616,000 


Esiim'ed  supply,  1843-44, 1,693,000 


Here,  then,  is  our  conclusion.  The  stocks,  at  the  end  of  1844,  will  be 
larger  than  those  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1842 ;  and  an  advance  of  prices, 
in  the  face  of  increasing  stocks,  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
trade,  that  they  cannot  be  sustained. 

I  have  everywhere  made  liberal  allowances  and  deductions,  to  avoid 
this  conclusion.  I  have  first  supposed  a  \erj  large  increase  in  the 
demand  from  the  northern  manufacturers.  I  have  supposed  the  demand 
in  England  and  France  to  increase  as  fast  as  it  has  done  in  any  period  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  or  five  times  fiister  than  it  has  done  in  the  last  six 
years.  I  have  supposed  the  East  India  supply  to  faU  ofE,  next  year,  50  per 
cent ;  which  brings  it  lower  than  the  average  before  the  Chinese  war, 
although  it  is  known  that  there  has  been  a  great  extension  of  production 
in  India.  I  have  not  reckoned  anything  for  French  receipts  fi-om  India, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil.  I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  large  stocks  in  our 
Atlantic  ports,  which,  at  the  end  of  1843,  were  55,000  bales  larger  thaa 
at  the  end  of  1842  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  supply  for  1843  and  1844  will  exceed  the  demand,  and 
that  the  larger  stocks  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  1842,  will  be  increased  at 
the  end  of  1844. 

I  will  now  go  back,  and  examine  this  question  with  a  different  set  of 
fiu^ts,  not  with  reference  to  England  and  France  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
of  Europe.     The  crop  and  export  of  the  last  six  years  have  been  as 


follows  :— 

Crop. 

Exports. 

Crop. 

Ezporti* 

Bakt. 

Bale*. 

BmUa, 

Bttlet, 

1837, 

1,499,000 

1,169,000 

1841, 

1,635,000 

1,313,000 

1838, 

1,801,000 

1,575,000 

1842 

1,684,000 

1,465,000 

1839, 

1,360,000 

1,076,000 

1843 

9,3)9,000 

1,990,000 

1840 

2,177,000 

1.876,000 

These  are  the  crop  and  the  exports  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
the  cotton  year.  If  we  had  the  increase  or  decrease  of  stocks  in  Europe 
at  the  same  time,  we  would  know  the  European  consumption.  These 
are  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  civil  year,  and  differ  consklerably  from  what 
they  are  at  the  end  of  the  cotton  year.  In  comparing  them,  however, 
with  one  another,  the  results  will  be  much  the  same.  If  the  European 
stocks  increase  or  decrease  from  September  to  September,  they  will  in- 
crease or  decrease  nearly  at  the  same  rate  firom  December  to  December. 
The  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  as  follows : — 

Eofland.       France.        Eniope.   I  England.       Franee.        Enrope. 

Balsa.  BalM.  BaUa.      I  BnUa.  RaUa.  Balatt. 
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Average  European  supply  for —  .    ^ 

1837-38» 1,691,000  bales.  I  1841-42, !    1,798,000  bales. 

1839-43, 1,8J7,000    "      | 

Increase  of  stocks  from — 

1837  to  1838, ;....      74,090  bales.  I  1840  to  1843, \ 139,000  bales. 

1838  to  1849, 172,000     "      | 

Hence,  actual  average  wants  for — 

1837-33, 1,617,000  bales.  I  1841-42, 1,649,000  bales. 

'  1839-49. 1^635,000    "       | 

To  this,  add  17  per  cent  as  the  possible  increase  of  demand,  and  it 
gives  the  European  demand,  1,929,000  bales.  The  supply  was  before 
estimated,  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  2,053,000  bales,  a  very  great  ex- 
cess in  the  supply  over  the  wants.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  before.  The  stocks  in  Europe  must  increase  during  1843  and 
1844 ;  and,  therefore,  the  price  of  cotton  ought  at  least  to  &11  bay:k  to 
what  it  ivas  at  the  end  of  1842. 

I  come  now  to  a  third  method  of  settling  this  question ;  and  in  this,  the 
elements  I  shaU  use  will  be  independent  of  those  already  brought  forward. 
The  numbers  will  relate  to  the  English  market  only ;  but,  as  this  is  by 
&r  the  most  important  of  all,  what  applies  to  it  will  apply  to  all. 

English  Impohts,  in  millions  of  pounds. 


U.  Slates. 

India. 

All  others. 

U.  States. 

India.  All  others. 

1837, 

329.7 

516 

35.0 

1840, 

487.9 

76.7        26.9 

1838, 

431.4 

•40.2 

36iJ 

1841, 

358.2 

97.4        32.4 

1839, 

311.6 

47.2 

30.6 

1842, 

387.3 

....         .... 

The  import  from  all  other  countries,  except  the  United  States  and  In- 
dia, has  been  thus  nearly  stationary.  The  average  for  the  last  five  years 
is  328,000,000.  The  India  import,  for  1842,  was  255,000  bales.  The 
average  weight  of  an  East  India  bag,  from  1837  to  1841,  was  358  lbs. 
This  gives,  for  the  India  import  for  1842,  91.3  millions;  and  for  the 
whole  English  import  of  1842,  511.4  millions.  Hence,  the  average  im- 
port  for — 

1837-38,  was 457.5  millions.  I  1841-42,  was 499.7  mUlioiis. 

1839-49,    "  490.4        "       [ 

The  expoi^  were  as  follows  : — 

1837, 39.7  millions  of  lbs.  I  1841, 50.9  millions  of  lbs. 

1838, 39.6  "  I 

The  exports  in  bales  are  given,  in  M'Culloch,  for  the  other  years,  and 
the  weight  of  the  packages  imported,  but  not  the  weight  of  those  export- 
ed. As  but  few  United  States  bags  are  exported,  the  average  weight  ol 
the  imported  will  be  a  little  too  large,  as  the  American  bags  are  the  hea- 
viest.    Taking  them  the  same,  the  pounds  exported  will  be  as  follows : — 

1839, 40.8  millions  of  lbs.  I  1842, 52.5  milUons  of  lbs. 

1840, 42.7  "  I 

This  leaves  for  the  average  amount  retained  for  home  consumption — 

1837-38 422.4miUion8oflba.  I  1841-42, 448.0  millions  of  lbs. 

1839-40, 448.7         •  ••  | 

Up  to  the  1st  of  September  of  the  present  year,  the  import  into  Eng. 
land  was  1,382,000  bales.     Last  year,  at  the  same  date,  the  import  was 

44* 
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993,000  bales ;  and  fi>r  the  whole  jear,  1,886,000  bales.  SupposiBg  the 
import  for  the  rest  of  the  jear  to  &11  off  25  per  cent,  the  whole  amoant 
for  1843  will  be  1,6T7,000  bales.  Although  the  estimate  of  the  crop  for 
1844  is  higher  than  that  of  1842,  our  English  export  of  1844  may  not 
exceed  that  of  1842.  Allowing  the  East  India  import  to  fiill  off  50  per 
cent,  and  that  of  ail  other*  to  remain  stationary,  the  imports  for  1844  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

Americm, 1.019,000  bales. 

East  India. , 137,000      •* 

AUoihera,. ^ 123,000      - 

Total,. 1,279,000      - 

And,  as  a  large  portion  of  this  is  American,  the  weight  of  the  bags 
may  be  put  at  380  lbs.     This  gives  the  English  import  as  follows  : — 

1843, 637.3  I  Average,. 560.C 

1844 486.0  I 

As  the  East  India  import  falls  off,  the  English  export  will  ddcrease  ; 
but,  let  it  be  taken  at  the  average  of  the  last  six  years,  which  is  42.9 
millions,  and  it  leaves  for  English  consumption,  as  the  average  for  1843 

and  1844, 518.7  millions  of  lbs. 

The  av.  am't  left  for  consumption  in  1841-42,  was    448.  " 


Increase  for  1843, 70.7  ** 

Which  is  about  16  per  cent. 

Thus,  although  the  stocks  on  hand  increased,  during  1841  and  1842, 
from  464,000  to  561,000  bales,  the  amounts  retained  for  English  con- 
sumption in  1843  and  1844  will  exceed  the  amount  retained  in  1841  and 
1842,  by  16  per  cent.  As  this  increase  is  as  great  as  any  possible  in- 
crease  of  the  demand,  it  follows  that  the  stocks  must  increase  during  1843 
and  1844,  and  therefore  the  price  ought  to  re<!ede,  rather  than  advance. 
The  present  rise  in  cotton  seems,  therefore,  like  a  bold  endeavor  to  force 
the  price  above  the  rate  required  by  the  demand ;  and  such  an  attempt 
can  only  result  in  injury  to  those  who  engage  in  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advert  to  some  fitcts  in  the  history  of  former 
speculations  in  cotton.  The  great  rise  in  1825  was  accompanied  by 
many  circumstances  to  justify  it.  The  import  of  1824  was  below  the 
average  import  of  the  previous  five  years,  although  the  consumption  was 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  8  and  10  per  cent  per  annum.  The  stock  on 
hand  foil  off  from  107  millions  to  76 ;  and  yet  the  advance  in  prices  was 
so  completely  unfounded,  that  a  general  bankruptcy  overwhelmed  all  the 
speculators.  A  slight  rise  was  proper  enough ;  but  the  eagerness  to  make 
a  fortune,  which  always  belongs  to  a  rising  market,  forced  the  speculators 
beyond  all  proper  limits. 

The  rise  in  1833  and  1834  was  justified  by  a  constantly  decreasing 
stock.     The  stocks  were  as  follows  : — 

1827,...  164.8  mUrns  of  lbs.  453,000ba1e8.  I  1831,...  114.4imll'iMofIbe.  275,000bsle6. 
1828,...  147.0  "  406,000     "        1832,...  103.7  »  245,000    " 

IfiOQ  lice  U  AQQ  AiU)         <»        I    1QQO  tiA  A  «  QICnrkA       M 
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•ttendbig  that  rite  were  somewhat  timilar  to  thos^  of  this  jooar.  The 
crop  of  1838  was  rery  large  ;  that  of  1839  was  verj  small.  By  the  offi- 
cial  estimates  at  the  custom-house  of  the  United  States,  the  prices 
were,  for — 

1838, ! 10.1  cents.  I  1840, ; 8.6  centB. 

1839,...: 14.5     »*     I 

JV^hlle,  according  to  M'Culloch,  they  were,  in  Liverpool — 

1838, 7    pence.!  1840, 6  pence. 

1839, 7J    "        I 

The  advance  here  being  about  four  cents  and  a  half,  while  in  England  it 
was  only  one  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  No  one  now  hears,  in  the 
cotton-growing  states,  the  universal  complaints  that  were  made  in  1839; 
and  yet  the  advance  in  prices  is  greater  now,  in  the  United  States,  than 
it  was  in  Liverpool  in  that  disastrous  year. 

There  i^  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade  ;  nothing 
in  the  present  state  of  the  demand  and  supply ;  nothing  in  the  present  or 
fijture  state  of  the  stocks  on  hand,  to  justify  any  advance  over  the  prices 
of  1842  ;  and  alF  attempts  of  speculators  to  force  prices,  can  only  recoil 
on  themselves.  The  laws  of  trade  are  as  irreversible  as  those  of  na- 
ture ;  and  these  laws  have  more  and  more  influence  on  the  results,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  business.  In  the  whole  range  of  products, 
there  is  none  in  which  man's  influence  is  less  than  in  cotton.  We  may, 
therefore,  confidently  expect  that  prices  will  fall  back  to  their  former  rates, 
till  the  new  planting  of  1844  begins  to  exert  its  influence. 


Am.  IV— the  union  OF  PROTECTION  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

PROTECTION  TO  AMERICA^  tlfTERESrS  Of  TTNION  WITH  TBE  PRIVCIFLESOP  THUS  FREE  TRAME,  ILLDS. 
TRATSD  ST  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  OOMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOME  LBASUB,  AT  IIS  8B0QND  AN* 
NITBRSART.* 

Gendemen^  Associates  of  the  Home  League : 

We  hail,  with  honest  pride,  the  return  of  this  anniversary.  An  impor- 
tant work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  fiiends  of  American  interests, 
and  the  day  is  now  with  us. 

In  contemplating  the  striking  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of 
our  country,  and  the  discouraging  state  of  its  affairs  when,  at  the  call  of 
the  American  Institute,  we  werQ  first  assembled  in  this  city,  we  can  dis- 
cover ample  cause  fpr  mutual  congratulation. 

Two  years  ago,  when  every  portion  of  the  country  was  laboring  under 
embarrassments  in  all  departments  of  business — when  the  laborer  was 
without  employ,  and  the  capitalist  without  confidence — when  our  agricul- 
turists  sought  in  vain  for  a  remunerating  market  for  their  products — when 
our  manufactures  were  all  but  ruined  by  foreign  importations,  and  threat, 
ened  with  a  withdrawal  of  adequate  protection — when  our  foreign  com- 
merce and  shipping  interest,  even  under  a  low  state  of  duties^  were,  in 
every  way,  unprofitable — when  the  states  and  general  government  were 

•  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Commitiee,  prepared  by  C.  C.  Haven,  being  read, 
was  unanimoasly  adopted  ;  and,  beinffjeferred  to  the  committee  for  publication,  was 
ordered  by  tbem  to  be  published  in  **nuQt'B  Merchants'  Magazine." 
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embarrassed  bj  incrfasing  debts,  and  ererj  interest  in  the  commonweahb 
seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  adverse  current  of  events — a  few  indl- 
riduals,  of  various  professions^  without  dictation  or  reward  from  an/ 
quarter,  except  the  satisfaction  of  acting  with  honest  and  patriotic  mo- 
tives, resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  some  remedj 
ibr  the  existing  evils ;  and  for  this  purpose  invited  a  convention  of  their 
ieUow-citizens,  from  every  section  of  the  country,  without  distinction  of 
party,  which  organized  this  association  for  the  protection  of  Akericax 
LABOR,  and  the  promotion  of  reciprocal  free  trade.  This  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Hoits  Leaoce,  and  under  this  banner  we  have  tri- 
umphed. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  resolutions  which  were  unanimouslj 
passed  on  that  occasion.  We  think  it  important  that  they  should  now  be 
remembered  as  the  principles  we  then  professed,  and  as  having,  so  &r, 
proved  correct  in  practice  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  primary  object  of  the  Home  LEAouBywiJl  be  to 
digest  and  recommend  a  national  polity,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  finance;  exercising 
a  continuous  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  independent  of  sec- 
tional preju  lices,  aloof  from  party  trammels,  and  free  from  vacillating  and 
temporizing  expedients. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  organization  and  proceedings  of  this  League,  no 
other  influence  is  contemplated  than  such  as  will  rest  on  principles  and 
arguments  which  may  be  approved  by  the  people,  and  sanctioned  bj 
Congressional  enactments. 

^solved,  That  labor,  corporeal  and  mental,  is  conservative  of  virtue, 
and  the  origin  of  wealths-its  interests  should,  therefore,  be  the  prime 
objects  of  lesislation  ;  while  capital  is  competent  to  its  own  protection  in 
the  strife  of  mte rests,  and  needs  little  else  than  to  be  secured  to  its  pro- 
prietors. No  nation  can  be  great  or  prosperous  where  labor  is  either 
dishonorable,  or  wasted  for  want  of  objects  upon  which  It  can  be  bestow- 
ed, or  meets  with  no  adequate  reward. 

Resolved,  That  no  nation  should  tolerate  any  other  than  a  reciprocal 
commerce ;  but,  to  receive  the  products  of  nations  which  refuse  ours  in 
exchange,  is  only  another  name  for  vassalage. 

Resdved,  That  a  policy  which  favors  the  augmentation  of  our  exports, 
encourages  home  labor  according  to  the  directions  our  citizens  may  prefer 
to  give  it,  and  regulates  or  restricts  importations  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  balance  of  trade  being  against  us,  is  best  calculated  to 
secure  a  stable  revenue  to  the  government,  and  promote  the  whole  interests 
of  the  country. 

Reeved,  That  the  preservation  of  a  sound  currency  can  only  be  pro- 
moted by  a  steady  security  to  domestic  industry ;  whilst  any  other  system 
of  currency,  not  secured  from  violent  changes,  is  liable  to  paralyze  indus- 
try, to  prostrate  trade  and  confidence,  and  subject  the  country  to  revulsions 
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chanics,  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  demand  that  such  a  scale  of  duties  be 
adopted  as  will  not,  by  fwienng  an  increased  consumption  of  imported 
fiibrics,  fyiVOT  foreign  labor,  when  (by  a  higher  scale,  producing  an  equal 
revenue  J  our  oum  ifdustrtf  may  be  aided,  wUhout  injtiry  to  any  home  interest* 

Resolved,  That  adequate  protection  to  the  mechanical  and  manu&ctu« 
ring  interests  does  not  conflict  with,  but  does  essentially  aid  the  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  industry  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That,  based  as  our  government  is,  on  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity,  both  political  and  social,  among  its  citizens,  it  depends,  for  its  existence 
as  a  republic,  upon  such  an  administration  of  the  laws  as  will  secure  to 
men  of  wealth  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  to  the  laboring  man 
a  sufiicient  and  satisfactory  return  for  his  labor,  and  enable  him  not  only 
to  procure  the  necessaries,  but  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life. 

Modelled  upon  these  principles,  a  highly  acceptable  tarifi*was  at  length 
enacted  by  the  government ;  which,  baving  been  maturely  prepared  by 
practical  men,  has  proved  most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  has  given  new  life,  and  a  healthy  action,  to  all  departments  of 
our  national  induatry,  and  a  new  impulse  to  the  popular  mind.  Our  cit- 
izens, who  were  l^efore  divided  in  thoir  opinions  respecting  its  utility,  can 
now  clearly  see  the  advantage  of  protection  to  our  national  concerns. 
None  but  the  interested  agents  and  venal  presses  in  foreign  employ,  and 
monopolizing  capitalists,  who  seek  exclusive  benefits  from  the  labors  of 
others,  without  laboring  themselves,  pretend  any  longer  to  deny  its  ben- 
eficial infliienee  to  the  country  at  large.  Permanency  is  now  all  that  is 
wanted  to  secure  its  continued  triumph.  £ven  those  who  at  first  denounced 
it  ^  an  uttjust  and  piratical  manoeuvre  of  northern  manufactures,  and  taunt- 
ingly derided  it  as  the  Home  League  tarifl^  are  now  willing  to  participate 
in  its  advantages,  and  even  a^ct  to  claim  merit  foi^  having  permitted  its 
enactment. 

We  rejoice  that  our  humble  labors  have  been  in  any  way  satisfactory, 
even  to  those  who  have  bitterly  and  unjustly  aspersed  our  motives.  Such 
a  result  proves  the  utility  of  popular  associations,  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  constitutional  priviieges ;  and  tests  the  value  of  tree  inquiry,  inde- 
pendent  of  ^arty  trammels.  With  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  Home  League  has  been  decidedly  popular ;  and  the  formation  of 
more  than  a  hundred  auxiliary  associations  will  prove  its  extended  influ- 
ence  throughout  the  states.  Duf;  that  hostility  to  our  proceedings  should 
be  manifested  by  foreigners,  interested  in  opposing  it,  or  by  sectional 
politicians  in  our  own  countiy,  who  misrepresent  or  misunderstand  our 
principles,  is  not  surprising. 

The  free  institutions,  and  vast  resources  of  our  country,  encourage 
speculation  of  every  kind.  Our  government,  being  essentially  liberal  in 
its  policy  towards  all  nations,  and  constituted  with  establishments  mainly 
devoted  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  a  national  bias  existing  among  the 
people  in  favor  of  our  early  commercial  pursuits,  overlooking  the  ten-fold 
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goTernin^nt,  but  have  too  often  been  made  the  sport  of  partj  legislation 
and  sectional  jealousy.  To  have  a  steady  protectee  ]^icy,  wiselj  foster- 
ing  these  great  motive  powers  of  a  free,  industrious,  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple, one  could  hardly  conceive  would  be  thought  queicionabie,  especially 
when  recommended  and  approved  by  all  the  constitutional  &thers  of  the 
republic.  But  up  to  this  hour  the  very  name  of  protection^  and  the  es- 
tablishment  of  any  league  for  mutual  concert  and  action,  although  it  may 
be  a  home  league^  are  by  some  denounced  as  visionary ;  and,  in  fiurt,  it 
has  required  no  ordinary  independence  to  uphold  American  interests  in 
preference  to  foreign. 

In  the  promotion,  however,  of  our  humble,  but,  as  we  trust,  useful 
labors,  the  members  of  this  Association  are  again  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  original  designs.  To  study  and  digest  the  in- 
tricate principles  of  an  American  political  economy — ^to  be  the  rallying 
point  for  gathering  statistical  knowledge,  and  to  disseminate  principles 
and  &cts  conservative  of  the  industrial  interests  and  prosperitj  of  the 
country,  will  continue  to  be  oar  leading  object.  The  officers  and  naem- 
bers  of  this  League,  it  is  known,  have  no  distinctive  political  influence 
in  its  proceedings.  They  are  composed  of  men  of  all  parties ;  but  so 
&LT  as  regards  what  they  consider  to  be  independent  American  ground, 
viz.  PROTECTION  TO  OUR  HOME  INTERESTS,  they  Stand  aloof  from  political 
partyism,  and  act  above  it.  They  are  Americans  ;  representing  all  the 
different  interests  and  sections  of  the  country,  and  heartily  ^eVoted  to  the 
permanent  security,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  the  Union.  The  existing 
tariff,  which  we  have  labored  to  fender  an  effectual  relief-and  advantage 
to  the  whole  community,  it  will  be  our  glory,  if  necessary,  to  defend. 
The  protective  policy,  embracing  a  reciprocal  commerce  abroad^  and  a  per^ 
feet  free  trade  among  ourselves,  we  consider  the  only  policy  adapted  to 
our  national  growth  and  security. .  Its  success,  we  think,  will  eventually 
insure  its  universal  popularity ;  but,  as  long  as  the  government  is  without 
a  home  department,  devoted  to  home  interests — as  long  as  our  national 
legislature  is  not  secure  fhxn  the  corrupt  designs  and  vasci Hating  tenden- 
cies of  political  partizans,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  ready  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  whenever  the  cause  of  American  industry  or  true  free  tirade 
shall  be  assailed.     To  both  these  we  are  devoted.     » 

That  these  apparently  antagonistic  interests  are  not  opposed  to  each 
other,  however  artfully  they  are  made  sd  to  appear,  we  appeal  to  the  ar- 
guments which  this  committee  have  repeatedly  published.  The  sul^ect 
requires  to  be  looked  at  fairly,  patiently,  and  dosely.  That  the  protec- 
tion which  wise  governments  give  to  their  own  interests  is  not  inconsis- 
tent  with,  but  decidedly  promotive  of  national  free  trade,  we  think  can- 
not be  doubted.  Take  our  own  situation,  to  try  the  question.  In  dis- 
criminating judiciously  what  ought  to  be  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  peo- 
pie,  what  require  fostering  and  encouraging,  for  the  greatest  advantage 
of  all  the  individuals  and  classes  of  the  community,  government,  which, 
with  us,  is  the  embodying  of  the  people's  will,  selects  and  chooses  what 
the  majority  decides  shall  be  chosen.  If  every  government  does  this, 
is  not  an  international  commerce  created,  which  is  the  perfection  of  free 
trade? 

When  the  citizens  of  every  country  do  that  which  they  can  do  best, 
produce  those  things  which  they  can  produce  to  most  advantage,  and 
toade  everywhere  as  they  please  in  pursuit  of  commodities  which  they 
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covet,  in  exchange  for  those  they  wish  to  part  with,  is  not  this  free  trade  ? 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  these  citizens  give  up  to  the  government,  or  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  to  decide  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done, 
what  productions  ami  occupations  are  likely  to  be  most  advantageous, 
taking  into  view  fOl  circumstances,  climates,  soil,  motive*power,  skill, 
capital,  industry,  &c.,  what  is  this  but  an  organized  free  trade,  for  the 
^nefit  of  the  whole  community  ?  Each  nation  that  adopts  and  main- 
tains this,  consults  and  protects  the  good  of  ^U.  But  suppose  that  any 
one  government,  influenced  by  selfish  cupidity,  or  blended  by  a  perversity 
of  will,  monopolizes  advantages  which  others  are  entitled  to,  and  en- 
croaches on  the  charter  of  free  and  fair  trade  by  conflicting  regulations — 
are  not  defensive  and  retributory  measures  justifiable  ?  Should  not  such 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  all  be  counteracted  ?  If  self-protection 
is  an  individual  right,  is  not  national  protection  the  prerogative  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  ?  Surely  this  cannot  be  denied.  Reciprocal  protec- 
tion, thien,  and  reciprocal  free  trade,  are  but  one  and  the  same  principle. 
Romance  as  we  may  in  pursuit  of  any  more  enlarged  or  subtle  form  of 
commercial  freedopiy  we  shall  find  the  chase  an  idle  one.  The  greatest 
good  of  the-  greatest  number  is  the  only  fair  and  conservative  rule  of  na- 
tional as  weS  as  international  policy ;  and  the  wise  government  that  will 
'faithfuUy  discriminate  for,  and  protect  its  own  people,  and  will  perma- 
nently pursue  this  course,  is  sure  of  independence  and  success. 

Under  the  presumption  that  these  premises  are  correct,  we  have  next 
to  consider  what  is  the  best  mode  of  bringing  about  the  results  flowing 
'ftom  them.  Is  free  trade  to  be  defined  and  settled  by  a  conventional 
agreemaat  lletween  diflerent  nations,  through  the  means  of  commercial 
treaties,  or  by  the  independent  legislation  of  separate  states,  or  the  un- 
restrained fteedom  of  individual  members,  or  classes  of  the  community, 
npanaging  their  own  separate  interestS|  free  from  all  restraints  of  tarifis, 
drawbacks,  bounties,  or  g^remmental  interference  ?  Shall  every  one  do 
as  he  pleases  with  his  own,  on  the  principle  ihat  he  can  manage  his  own 
aflairs  best— chose  for  himself^  and  protect  himself  best — the  son  as  well 
as  the  parent,  the  subject  as  well  as  the  sovereign,  and  one  universal 
sjMrit  of  free  trade  roam  through  the  world,  on  the  principle  of  self-pro- 
tectlibility  ?  The  Ifitter  is  the  most  specious  and  popular  delusion  of  the 
free  trade  theorists — ^the  transcendental  vision  of  millennial  philosophy, 
which  is  prophesied  b^  the  pqlHical  Magi  "  as  sure  to  be  realized  when 
the  tcorld  is  sufficiently  enlightened,^^  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  day,  we 
think,  is  distant,  and  the  selfish,  nature  of  men  and  nations  must  be 
thoroughly  changed  before  it  dawns  upon  us. 

Leaving  this  now  impracticable  theory,  therefore,  out  of  the  question, 
we  will  proceed  in  sjolemn  earnest  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  com-' 
mercicd  treaty  scheme^  which  has,  of  late,  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  political  economists  of  this  country  and  England,  with  a  view  to 
harmonize  and  perpetuate  the  great  interests  of  trade  between  two  na- 
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and  without  which  being  conceded,  no  reciprocal  advantage  would  be 
secured  to  us.  These  admissions,  so  fax  as  a  commercial  treatj  with 
England  is  a  clue  to  what  is  to  be  the  general  policy,  one  would  suf^Nise, 
would  settle  the  question  definitely.  There  is  no  reciprocity  or  true  free 
trade  about  it.  The  exclusive  monopolizing,  protective  policy  of  Elng- 
land  is  as  fixed  as  the  foundations  of  her  sovereignty.  Thej  are  one, 
and  indivisible.  With  an  insular  position,  which  she  calls  Great  Britain^ 
inferior  in  size  to  some  of  o«r  states,  she  has,  by  this  policy,  contrived  to 
command  the  trade  of  the  world.  Nay,  more ;  .with  the  wand  of  diplo- 
macy, and  under  the  mask  of  free  trade,  she  has  been  able,  until  latelj, 
to  entrance  almost  every  nation  with  which'  she  has  had  intercourse,  to 
give  up  to  her  a  portion  of  their  essential  independence.  Even  of  her 
own  subjects,  three-fourths  are  now  bound  in  the  chains'  of  colonial  vat- 
salage ;  and  this  is  the  policy  which  she  still  seeks  to  ^ten  on  the  world, 
even  on  Americans,  who  have  broken  her  fetters  from  thfiir  youthfiil 
limbs,  a-nd  are  able  to  trample  their  fragments  in  the  dust.  To  deny  to 
her  the  right,  however,  of  any  policy  which  she  chooses  to  pursue  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  gigantic  power,  would  be  to  repudiate  the  same  right 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves.  Protection  is  "  svord  and  shidd'^  to  her ; 
and  if  we  have  to  enter  the  lists  with  her  as  a  rival,  with  whatever 
flourish  of  free  trade  offers  she  may  make  us  under  the  commercial  treaty 
flag,  we  must  be  armed  in  the  same  manner,  or  our  Ajax,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  find  his  hand  weaponless,  and  his  diplomacy  a  foil. 

As  with  England,  so  with  France  and  other  foreign  powers ;  we  doubt 
if  any  arrangement  could  be  maA  by  a  commercial  treaty,  which  would 
securely  benefit  us  as  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  of  even  as  a  trad- 
ing people.  Nations  generally  find  out,  in  times  of  peace,  what  is  most 
for  their  own  interest ;  and  it  must  be  considered  that  if  our  country  has 
youthful  vigor  and  natural  advantages,  the  older  clynasties  of  Europe 
nave  more  experience  and  better  organized  departments  for  estimating 
what  is  for  their  own  interest,  and  for  defending  themselves  against 
diplomatic  skill.  They  Would  not  consent  to  yield  to  us  advantages 
without  an  equivalent,  and  settling  a  treaty  of  equivalents  in  trade,  urder 
constantly  changing  circumstances,  and  a  fundamental  drflerence  be- 
tween the  values  of  things  in  old  countries  compared  with  what  we  have, 
(capital,  fi)r  instance,  and  the  rates  of  free  and  servile  or  pauper  labor,) 
would  be  no  easy  task  even  for  those  who  have  be^en  successfiil  in  draw- 
ing  boundary  lines  of  disputed  territories.  The  sliding  scales  suited  to 
such  an  adjustment,  we  fear,  would  be  ^ry  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  even 
if  we  could  place  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  governments  generally. 
But  we  could  not.  All  history  is  against  it.  The  governments  them- 
selves are  unstable  ;  wars  nullify  treaties,  and  change  of  circumstances 
would  render  their  ordinary  fulfilment  doubtful.  As  long  as  the  foreign 
friendly  relation  would  prove  advantageous  to  any  governments  abroiul, 
such  as  now  exists  by  our  unfortunate  miscalled  reciprocal  treaties,  tchich 
are  striking  a  death-blow  to  our  shvjpjAng  interest^  we  should  probably  en- 
joy the  costly  benefit  of  a  commercial  alliance ;  but  the  Metternichs  and 
Perriers  and  Peels  of  Europe  understand  their  trade  too  well  to  allow 
us  any  great  advantage  under  treaty  stipulations,  first  or  last. 

Our  ovm  commercial  arrangements,  both  for  revenue  and  protection, 
we  think,  may  be  best  understood  and  adopted  at  hoiike.  Our  commerce 
we  wish  to  see  flourish,  and  to  be  as  free  as  the  winds  that  waft  it.     In 
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•very  waj  that  it  can  be  protected,  it  should  be  ;  but  as  long  as  the  <ie. 
lusive  reciprocal  treaty  policy  continues,  it  cannot  be.  The  sea  is  free 
to  all,  and  under  this  ignominious  treaty  regulation^  which  is  only  nominaify 
reciprocal^  oar  carrying  trade  and  our  maritime  advantages  are  ofiered 
gratis,  to  give  employment  to  cheaper  ships  and  cheaper  men  than  ours, 
the  cheapest  carrier  taking  the  freight.  Our  own  citizens  here  find 
lout  practically  what  an  unprofitable,  but  falsely  called  free  trade  is. 
Were  it  not  for  our  protected  coastwise  commerce,  and  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  our  whaling  adventurers,  the  country  would  have  little 
to  do  with  navigation  of  any  sort ;  and  we  fear  that  not  until  another 
general  war  in  Europe  can  the  neutral  advantages  we  once  enjoyed 
again  restore  the  supremacy  of  our  merchant  marine.  If,  however,  this 
unprotected  interest  can,  in  any  way,  be  benefitted  through  the  means  of 
any  commercial  treaty,  without  disparagement  to  our  leading  home  pur- 
suits, (viz;^  agriculture,  manu&ctures  and  internal  trade,  constituting  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  exchangeable  values  in  which  our  national  indus- 
try and  capital  are  embarked,)  we  should  be  glad  to  have  the  object  se- 
cured  at  once,  br  the  enkploypaent  of  the  highest  talent  in  the  land; 

One  thing,  at  least,  should  be  attempted — ^the  carrying  to  market  of  our 
surplus  products  from  our  o\i^n  ports  direct  to  foreign  countries,  and  net 
permitting  thete  to  be  taken,  under  the  plea  of  a  relaxation  of  the  English 
protective  system,  through  the  British  colonies  at  a  less  duty  than  la 
charged  per  Ameripan  vessels.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  true  free  ttade  than  this  attempt  to  evade  it  by  a  narrow  colonial 
policy.  In  its  tendency,  our  commerce  and  our  rights  are  as  much  dis- 
paraged as  if  England  were  to  invest  our  shores  with  her  fleets,  and 
olockad^  every  harWr  in  the  country.  With  this  kind  of  preference  for 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  colonies,  which  we  consider  a  com- 
plete violation  of  the  pretended  reciprocal  treaty  with  her,  we  shall  soon 
see  cotton  passing  up  the  Mississippi  to  be  exported  through  Canada,  and 
every  staple  product  of  the  country  which  England  needs,  made  to  pay  a 
higher  duty  from  our  own  ports  than  what  it  would  have  to  pay  if  un- 
ported  in  British  vessels  from  her  colonial  possessions*  We  trust  that 
our  citizens  and  our  government  will  resist  promptly  this  destructive  and 
ignominious  attack  upon  our  commercial  rights,  as  artful  as  it  is  invidious. 
If  hams,  flour,  and  other  provisions  are  to  be  taxed  with  less  duty  in 
England,  coming  through  Canada,  than  if  imported  direct  from  New- York, 
or  any  other  American  port,  we  do  not  see  why  the  same  policy  may 
not  be  extended  to  cotton,  tobaceo,  rice,  and  all  our  heavy  staples.  And 
we  venture  to  predict,  that  it  will  be;  thus  offerinrr  a  ipecfoii*  briln*  to 
our  western  farmers  and  southern  planters,  to  send  tlwh  produclti  throti|rh 
the  English  colonies,  rather  than  by  the  interdicred  roufe  of  t>ur  own 
ports.  The  acceptance  of  such  an  advantage  frrtni  an  en<*iny  in  tfrne  of 
war,  by  any  state  in  the  Union,  would  be  treason,  nnd  wouUl  not  bf^  inh^ 
rated.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  tolerated  in  times  of  peace  I  h  t«  a 
species  of  commercial  warfare,  equally  offensive*  and  deRlrticiivt*  in  its 
effects.  This  consideration,  at  least,  may  be  worthy  of  a  c«riimc*Pcifil  j 
treaty,  the  spirit  of  which  should  be,  ''keasusb  for  MEAsuRf:**'  J\ir  tfir 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union.  If  England  will  not  aKindofi^thk  murid-afiotit 
evasion  of  the  principles  of  true  free  trade,  let  us  iKiklly  iritprflkt  hf*r 
navigation  from  out  ports,  or  confine  it,  on  the  principles  of  hei*  colonial 
policy,  to  prescribed  limits.     We  want  no  great  warehousing  system  in 
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Canada  which  would  render  our  own  warehouses  useless,  our  harbon 
deserted,  and  our  commerce  a  blank.  Let  us  freely  exchange  with  her 
our  surplus  products,  and  lake  from  her  all  we  actually  want  of  her 
manu&ctures  in  return ;  but  an  principles  of  fair  reciprocity^  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  interests,  whether  commercial,  agricultural,  or  manu- 
fiusturing.  If  her  population  is  redundant,  let  us  welcome  her  oppressed 
subjects  to  our  shores,  here  to  be  fed  and  clothed  as  freemen.  If  her 
superabundant  capital  at  home  is  a  burden,  Aere  is  ample  field  for  its  em- 
ployment. Here  may  the  idle  sons  of  her  rich  men  find  relief  from  their 
indolence  and  ennui,  and  her  hard-working  farmers  and  skilful  artisana 
reap  a  golden  harvest  for  their  ingenuity  and  industry  out  of  the  reach  of 
burdens  they  cannot  bear.  In  this  way  will  her  people  be  truly  bene- 
fitted, and  her  government  find  repose. 

When  we  contemplate  the  happy  condition  of  our  own  country  at  this 
moment,  contrasted  with  the  misery  which  exists  in  other  lan^  under 
the  withering  influence  of  false  systems  of  government,  we  cannot  but 
exult  in  the  ufe -giving  power  of  our  young  and  thriving  republic.  Nor 
can  we  fiiil  to  deplore  the  &tal  effects  of  those  grinding  systems  of  mono- 
poly, and  heartless  legislation,  in  older  countries,  which  prevent  that  mu- 
tuality of  interest  and  feeling  which  should  characterize  member?  of  the 
great  human  family.  A  sympathy  such  as  'should  be  universal,  and  which 
u  cordially  proffered  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States,  might 
soon  alleviate  the  miserable  condition  of  the  suffering  population  of 
Europe*  It  is  not  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  alone,  in  England^nor  of 
the  monopolies  of  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries,  in  France  and  elsewhere, 
nor  by  the  costly  maintenance  of  millions  of  paupers  under  privations  of 
the  most  cruel  character,  inflicted  upon  the  starving  many  by  the  pam- 
pered few,  that  the  world  is  ever  to  witness  the  termination  of  the  grow- 
ing evils  which  now  exist ;  evils  which,  unfortunately,  the  cessation  of 
wars  among  nations  does  nojt  diminish  ;  but  it  is  by  allowing  men  to  go 
where  they  can  find.a  living  by  their  labor,  and  the  protection  of  their 
natural  rights,  that  the  great  objects  of  free  trade,  in  its  legitimate  sense, 
are  to  be  accomplished.  To  carry  food  three  thousand  miles  to  fill  the 
niouths  of  the  starving  multitudes,  is  too  costly  a  sacrifice  merely  to  main- 
tain a  commercial  or  manufacturing  monopoly.  Ours  is  the  land  to  furnish 
this  food  in  abundance ;  and  the  poor,  but  honest  and  industrious,  citizens  of 
other  countries  should  be  permitted  or  assisted  to  come  here  and  earn  it 
for  themselves.  The  mountain  cannot  be  made  to  go  to  Mahomet,  but 
his  deluded  worshippers  should  be  invit^  to  come  to  the  mountain,  and 
participate  of  prosperity  which  their  labors  would  add  to,  rather  than  di- 
minish. 

Everything  but  labor,  in  this  country,  is  now  at  a  lower  value  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years ;  and  it  is  a  favorable  time,  both  (or  the  govern- 
ment and  those  who  have  lai|ds  to  settle,  as  well  as  to  the  settler,  to  com- 
mence operations  which  will  increase  ouryree  population.  By  the  growth 
and  encouragement  of  this,  we  shall,  as.  a  nation,  eventually  outgrow 
evils  which  were  early  fastened  on  us  under  the  colonial  policy  of  Eng- 
land, and  which,  being  sanctioned  by  a  constitutional  compact,  cannot, 
we  fear,  be  otherwise  got  rid  of.  Monopolies  of  every  sort  are  odious 
in  this  country ;  and  a  monopoly  of  human  labor,  where  the  laborers  are 
divested  of  the  rights  and  comforts  of  freemen,  is  more  odious  than  any 
othei*,  inasmuch  as  it  competes  unfairly  with,  the  rates  of  fi*ee  labor. 
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giving  to*  capital  an  undue  influence  in  our  legislation,  and  reproaches 
our  claim  to  being  a  free  people.  Bj  the  encouragement  of  those  in« 
dustrious  foreigners,  who  come  over  among  us  with  ample  means  for  set- 
tling upon  our  soil,  with  the  experience  of  exchanging  a  state  of  burden- 
some vassallage  abroad  for  a  free  and  fertile  country  here,  our  govern- 
ment will  add  to  its  revenue  and  reputation ;  and  the  cause  of  tree  Indus- 

'  trj,  free  discussion,  and  the  right  of  instructing  our  representatives  to 
listen  to  our  wishes,  instead  of  having  them  reject  our  petitions,  will  be 
promoted.  Free  laborers  will  also  be  multiplied  in  those  states  where 
labor  is  now  above  its  rd-ative  value  in  comparison  with  other  values.  Of 
most  articles,  the  money  value  is  now  one-fburth  to  one-half  less  than  for- 
merly. Labor  has  not  declined  in  proportion,  and  if  an  active  state  of 
business  continues,  it  will  be  higher,  probably,  instead  of  lower,  ihue 
forcing  up  the  general  scale  of  values^  and  making  us  less  able  to  com- 
pete with  producers  in  other  countries.  Our  own  laborers,  who  are  op» 
posed  to  monopolies  of  capital  or  power  of  any  sort  in  other  hands,  must 
not  themselves  be  sticklers  for  a  monopoly  of  higher  wages  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  other  Values,  and  the  general  interest  (^ 
the  whole  commonwealth.  Their  insisting  on  old  rates  of  wages  under 
the  prevent  hard  money  currency,  which  reduces  the  value  of  the  pro- 
visions,* clothing,  luxuries,  and  necessities,  of  every  sort  which  they  want, 
would  be  unreasonable  ;  but  when  hands  are  scarce,  and  high  rates  are 
offered  by  speculators  under  some  new  rage  for  over-building  or  over- 
trading, where  would  the  virtue  be  found  among  laborers  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances?  Our  general  security  lies  in  maintain- 
ing a  proper  equilibrium.  To  do  this,  we  need  labor  in  proportion  to 
capital ;  and  all  honest,  intelligent,  or  hard-working  freemen  should  be 
welcome  to  our  shores,  to  become  members  of  the  body  politic.  We  cer* 
tainly  do  not  want,  however,  idlers  and  aliens,  who  flock  here  to  reap  a 
temporary  relief  fVom  starving  abroad,  and  who  do  not  incline  to  be  of 
us,  but  against  us.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  be  better  ofi*  without  a 
host  of  these  foreign  traffickers,  who  have  no  interest  in  owr  institutions^ 
but  hesitate  not  to  revile  them— those  who  never  mean  to  become  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  try  to  unsettle  the  allegiance  of  those  who  are  such^ 
But  this  is  an  evil  which  will  cure  itself  The  protective  policy  is  hav- 
ing its  due  efiect  in  keeping  us  freer  from  this  annoyance  than  we  were 
formerly ;  and  as  long  as  we  can  preserve  our  home  interests  clear  of  a 
treacherous  foreign  influence,  and  the  standard  of  free  industry  is  secured 
by  the  tariff  against  the  degrading  competition  with  servile  or  pauper 
labor,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  our  permanent  success. 

The  influence  of  low  prices,  both  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  of  , 
money,  the  measure  of  their  values,  we  conceive  deserves  the  censidenu 
tion  of  all  our  citizens,  but  most  especially  of  the  laboring  classes,  who 
are  still  enabled  to  maintain  relatively  hi^  rates  of  wages,  aiv^  of  ^eirir 
farmers  and  planters,  fof  whose  vast  products  a  market  must  be  found  at 
remunerating  prices.  We  are  at  this  time  realizing  the  efiect  of  those 
happy  coincidences  when  an  industrious  people,  under  judicious  -and  ade- 
quate protection  to  their  home  interests,  are  enabled  to  realize  tte  high- 
est triumphs  of  political  economy,  to  wit :  a  high  rate  of  returns  for  la- 

.  bor,  and  an  adequate  employment  of  all  their  capital,  coasBtent  with 
security  and  permanency.  The  attainment  of  these  is  clearly  owing' to 
the  possession  of  a  favorable  soil,  climate,  and  superior  natural  adinui- 
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taget  for  production ;  to  our  skill  in  improving  tbese  advantages  by  all  die 
forces  of  ingenuity  and  industry;  to  our  pruaential  and  frugal  dispositioii, 
the  efiect  of  reformed  habits,  brought  about  by  our  recem  experience  of 
adversity ;  but  more  than  all,  perliaps,  by  the  peculiar  tendency  of  low 
prices  to  aid  the  protective  influence  of  the  tari^  and  to  place  our  pro- 
ducts in  a  successtiil  state  of  competition  with  the  leading  staples  ol  oiher 
countries.  On  this  basis  of  low  values  and  our  power  of  superatHindant 
production,  rests  the  main  hope  of  our  fiiture  triumph.  Nothing,  in  our 
view,  would  be  noore  deplorable  than  the  return  to  our  former  inflated 
•tate  of  high  values — nothing  which  would  so  efiectually  give  encourage- 
ment to  every  species  of  smuggling,  and  so  certainly  nuilily  the  protecuve 
aid  of  the  tarifli*to  all  our  interests — not  merely  to  our  home  mann&c- 
tures — ^but  to  our  planters,  to  our  farmers,  our  exporters  of  cotton,  provi- 
sions — and  all  that  we  can  raise  or  make  and  send  to  market  cheaper  than 
others  can.  This  requires  explanation,  perhaps.  Let  us  take,  tben,  the 
cotton  growth,  that  mammoth  product  of  our  southern  clime  and  of  labcM' 
peculiar  to  the  south,  of  which  over  two  millions  of  bales  have  this  year 
been  sent  to  a  profitable  market  in  Europe,  thus  repudiating  the  Mai^on 
doctrine  of  too  much  cotton  and  too  little  price. 

At  a  low  rate,  we  come  in  direct  competition,  not  only  with  tfie  grow- 
ers of  cotton  in  Egypt,  Brazils,  India  and  elsewhere,  but  with  the  prooucers 
of  other  staples  which  compete  with  cotton,  viz :  Qax,  hemp,  wool,  wonted, 
raw  silk,  d^.,  for  the  making  of  clothes,  hats,  gloves,  hosiery,  furniture 
stufis,  sails,  and  other  fkbrics.  Of  these  staples,  there  is  at  present  an  im- 
mense consumption,  but  which,  at  the  present  low  price  of  cotton,  is  daily  di- 
minishing, and  will  soon  be  inconsiderable.  There  is  no  possibility  ot  pro- 
ducing  them,  even  in  those  countries  where  labor  is  already  down  lo 
almost  starving  rates,  so  as  to  prevenl  cotton  being  substituted  for  them, 
provided  we  go  on  to  produce  it  abundantly  at  a  low  price.  Here,  then, 
lies  the  secret  of  making  one  source  of  our  commercial  independence  per- 
manent, and  of  securing  a  foreign  market  for  our  chief  staple  of  export, 
whether  we  are  able  to  take  pay  tor  it  in  goods  or  not.  ^  Its  munense  uae, 
and  indispensable  demand  for  the  employment  of  foreign  capital  and  labor- 
saving  machines,  by  the  constantly  increasing  manufiu^turing  classes,  are 
certain  to  command  a  supply  of  it,  even  for  specie  returns. 

The  elements  of  our  prosperity  are  now  so  clearly  developed  under  the 
propitious  efllects  of  the  existing  tari^  that  your  committee  does  not,  in 
conclusion,  deem  it  important  to  point  out  any  particular  course  of  fliture 
,  proceedings,  Qxcept  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  our  associations  in 
their  several  auxiliary  relations  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  on  the  defensive,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  unsettle  the  pre- 
sent protective  policy.  The  growing  popularity  of  this  policy  among  the 
agricultural  and  planting  states,  is  truly  encouraging ;  and  were  it  not 
^M*  the  political  intrigues  whith  are  continually  inteifering  with  our  best 
interests,  for  selfish  or  party  supremacy,  we  might  have  little  caiKe  for 
apprehension.  But  whilst  these  continue,  we  must  vigilantly  and  united- 
ly strive  to  counteract  them.  At  no  former  period  was  the  general  proa- 
parity  of  our  country  so  promising  as  it  now  is,  nor  its  leading  interest, 
productive  lahor^  on  so  solid  a  foundation.  Abundant  products  of  industry 
at  low  values,  an  ample  supply  of  specie,  an  equilibrium  of  exchanges  so 
reiparkable  that  the  productions  of  the  various  sections  of  the  C4>untry« 
amounting  to  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  so  nearly  balance 
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each  other,  that  monetary  fiicilities  are  hardly  called  for ;  a  people  out  of 
debt  to  their  gavernmant  after  having  paid  off  all  their  credit  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  many  millions,  and  still' carrying  on  a  prosperous  import  trade, 
furnishing  cash  duties  enough  for  an  economical  administration  of  its 
affairs,  are  certainly  encouraging  circumstances  to  make  us  proud  of  our 
advantages  ;  and,  although  our  national  character  is  impeached  and  justly 
reproached  for  the  bad  faith  of  some  of  the  states,  who,  after  having  bor- 
rowed largely  of  foreigners  on  the  credit  of  their  confederates,  are  willing 
to  let  them  share  in  the  disgrace  of  their  own  delinquency,  still  there  is  a 
conservative  tendency  in  the  Union  to  repair  this  evU ;  and  with  a  country 
boundless  in  resources,  progressive  in  iiiiprovements,  and  proud  of  its  free 
institutions,  we  shall  soon  see  our^ational  debt  extinguished  and  every 
state  in  the  Union  assuming  its  accustomed  independence.  With  a  wise 
and  liberal  government,  permanently  protective  in  its  policy,  and  aided  by 
an  effective  home  department  to  look  after  and  defend  all  our  home  inte- 
rests, and  a  people  Co-operating  in  the  promotion  of  a  true  reciprocal  free 
trade,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  having  taken  the  title  of  a  ''  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  people.''  The  successful  experiment  of  popu- 
lar institutions,  exhibiting  advantages  that  no  other  nation  can  boast  o( 
ought  to  make  us  grateful  and  contented.  In  this  feeling  the  members 
of  this  association  have  a  right  to  participate  deeply ;  and  having  faith- 
fully labored  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  at  a  time  of 
general  despondency,  they  may  now  be  permitted  to  exult  in  their  pros- 
perity. 0.  c.  s. 


aet.  V*— what  shall  congress  dot 

SKDUCnOl?   OF   POSTAOB— COMMERCIAL  TBSATIB8 THE    NAVT,  BTO. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  decided  contrast  than  that  between 
the  first  and  the  last  half  of  the  present  presidential  term.  At  the  open- 
ing o(  the  first  period,  both  president,  senate,  and  house,  were  whig  5 
flushed  with  the  recollectioa  of  a  great  popular  victory,  and  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  still  greater  congressional  triumphs.  At  present,  while 
the  senate  is  whig,  and  the  house  democratic,  the  president  is  at  the  head 
of  a  hermaphrodite  faction,  which  unites  the  features  of  both  parties  with- 
out possessing  the  energies  of  either.  With  the  late  Congress,  the  dan- 
ger was,  that  any  measure  which  miffht  be  slung  forward  by  the  popular 
wave,  should,  through  the  absence  of  all  opposition,  be  carried  on  by  the 
swell  till  it  reached  the  opposite  shore.  With  the  present  Congress,  no 
such  danger  existe.  The  sub-treasury  bill  will  never  get  through  the 
senate  ;  a  national  bank  will  be  stopped  in  the  house  ;  and  unless  both 
house  and  senate  shut  their  eyes  and  open  their  mouth  to  receive  what- 
ever  Mr.  Tyler  drops  into  it,  the  exchequer  will  never  invite  the  const!, 
tutional  fact  of  his  signature.  Congress  will  meet,  wifl  debtte,  and  wiU[ 
adjourn;  but  unless  an  emergency  shall  occur  which  shaiL Alter  or  (ill»*- 
Uterate  party  land-marks,  the  adjustment  o{  the  cardinal  points  of  peliti. 
cal  controversy  will  be  postponed  to  a  period  when  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  finrovemment  shall  once  more  harmonize. 
^  45* 
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It  will  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  (or  the  people  at  large,  if  the 
journal  of  the  debates  of  the  next  Congress  does  npt  exceed  the  register 
of  its  enactrnents.  The  great,  perhaps  the  only  le&son  inculcat^  hj 
the  late  Congress,  however,  leads  us  to  expect  a  different  result.  We 
have  been  taught,  by  brawls  without  number,  and  harangues  without  end, 
that  the  less  business  there  ii^  to  be  done,  the  more  trouble  there  is  in 
doing  it.  A  spirit  of  quibbling  and  quarreling  has  gained  ground  of  late 
years  in  the  capitol,  which  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  corruption  of  party 
machinery,  and  proclaims  its  result  in  the  destruction  of  parliamentary  de* 
corum.  By  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  ward  conmiittees  and  of  party 
conventions,  the  old  electoral  franchise  has  been  changed.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  attribute  their  election,  not  to  the 
Toluntary  choice  of  the  people,  embracing  within  its  limits  each  of  the 
Tarious  interests  which  possess  the  country ;  but  to  a  self-constituted  cau* 
cus  which  represents  but  one  interest,  and  that  the  basest  of  all.  PolitU 
cal  adventurers,  office-seekers  or  office-keepers,-tavem  politicians,  Ibiniy 
in  fact,  the  constituents  of  a  great  part  of  the  lower  house  ;  and  when 
Buch  a  tribunal  is  allowed  to  establish,  in  the  heart  of  the  country;  an 
authority  so  potent,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  should  lend  its  charac- 
ter to  its  ambassadors  at  the  capitol.  1  he  ward  committee,  or  the  county 
committee,  or  the  district  committee,  will  be  careful  to  select  for  office 
such  men  as  will  attend  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of 
those  to  whom  they  t)we  their  election.  Such  committees,  also  composed 
of  men  who  are  generally  better  skilled  in  huckstering  or  prize -fighting 
than  in  legislation,  will  be  awake  to  but  few  qual^cations  but  those 
which  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  ambition.  Whenever  we 
are  told  of  a  man  being  sent  either  to  the  national  or  state  legislatures, 
because  he  deserves  well  of  his  party,  we  may  so. conclude  that  his  true 
title  to  distinction  is  either  the  adroitness  with  which  he  has  tampered 
with,  or  the  impudence  with  which  he  has  bullied,  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  can  either  be  corrupted  or  dragooned. 

Disreputable  as  were  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Congress,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  next  will  be  still  more  so,  unless  the  disapproval  of  the  com- 
munity  be  brought  home  to  the  promoters  and  abettors  of  congressional 
brawls.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  unless  the  voice  of  reproof  be  distinctly 
heard,  the  stress  of  circumstances — among  which  may  be  reckoned  the 
diversity  of  opinion  which  will  prevail  at  the  capitol,  and  the  confusion 
which  will  follow  the  retirement  of  those  great  parliamentary  leaders  who, 
in  some  measure,  controUed  the  unruly  elements  about  them — will  assist 
in  fomenting  the  uproar  of  the  next  campaign.  Let  unnecessary  strifes 
be  avoided,  and  if  it  be  found  that  no  bank  bill  can  be  passed,  or  that  no 
modification  of  the  tariff  will  be  suffered,  let  the  attention  of  Congress  be 
turned  from  the  agitation  of  subjects  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  adjust, 
to  the  settlement  of  the  less  engrossing,  though  not  less  important  points 
of  business  legislation.  Such  a  restriction  will  not  only  remove  from  the 
fiold  of  action  those  topics  of  political  excitement  which,  like  the  red  flag 
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I.    THB    POST   OFnCB. 

At  the  late  sessioD,  the  houMrof  represenUtives  passed  a  bill  efiect- 
iag  a  small  reduction  of  postage,  which  was  rejected  by  the  senate,  and 
wnich,  had  it  been  passed,  would  have  been  rejected  by  (he  country.  The 
whole  system  of  postages  at  present  is  bad,  and  any  change  that  does  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  mutter,  may  mitigate,  but  cannot  remove  the  evil.  If 
we  start  with  the  position  that  uniform  reduction  to  five  cents  a  letter,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  distance,  would  not  only  increase  the  revenue, 
but  would  elevate  almost  incalculably  the  moral  and  intellectual  standard 
of  the  country,  a  position  which  will  presently  be  made  good,  we  will  be 
justified  in  treating  as  illusory  the  diminution  proposed  at  the  last  session, 
of  two  cents  in  a  hundred  miles,  and  of  four  cents  in  two  hundred.  There 
is  a  story  told,  in  one  of  the  old  Scotch  histories,  of  a  kirk  where  but  one 
tune  was  sung,  and  that  of  so  awkward  a  character  as  to  defy  the  attempts 
at  imitation  which  the  «tranger  might  make.  The  laird  of  the  countrv 
having  announced  his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  neighborhood, 
eflforts  were  made  to  get  up  a  tune  which  would  do  more  credit  to  the 
congregation.  When  the  singing  conunenced,  however,  the  laird  found 
that  the  psaUn  was  his  old  acquaintance,  only  pitched  a  key  lower.  The 
reduction  of  postage  at  the  last  session  seems  based  on  a  similar  principle. 
The  tune  was  the  same,  though  the  key  was  lower.  An  entire  remodel- 
ing of  the  system  was  called  for;  but  instead  of  a  reduction  being  efiected 
of  a  character  sufficiently  decided  to  benefit  both  the  revenue  and  the 
community,  the  Spanish  currency  was  changed  into  the  decimal,  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  were  made  to  give  way  to  ten,  and  a  measure  was  pro- 
posed,  which,  had  it  gone  into  operation,  would  have  given  us  the  evils  of 
both  systems  without  the  benefits  of  either.  The  reduction  of  the  postage 
rates,  we  maintain,  to  a  unifi>rm  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  single  letter,  no 
matter  how  great  may  be  the  distance,  will  not  only  increase  the  reve- 
nue of  the  department,  but  will  give  a  vast  stimulus  to.  the  country  in  its 
moral  and  intellectual  relations. 

First,  as  to  the  revenue  of  the  department. 

The  number  of  letters  passing  through  the  London  general  post-office 
in  1839,  during  which  period,  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks,  the  old 
rates  were  in  operation,  was — 

Unpaid  leitere,.... - 17,662.437 

Paid        " - 3,425.455 

Total, 21,087,892 

In  1840  and  1841,  under  the  new  uniform  system  of  a  penny  per  half 
ounce,  the  numbers  were — 

Tear.  Unpaid.  Paid.  eumped.  Total. 

1«40, 742«7,627  29,66d,134  11,099.650  48,045,411 

1841, 5.662,060  29.960,452  32,196,367  67,818,379 

The  increase  per  cent,  from  1839  to  1840,  was 127.88 

•*  "  1«41,    -   221.60 

ReVSNUE  of  THB  BRITISH  PoST-OPnCE  DSPASTMENT,  FROM  1801  TO  1843. 


Year. 

1801, 

1802 

...    911.875 

757.859 

1803. 

...   956,212 

1804 

...   983,363 

1805. 1,119,429 


Year.  X 

1806, 1,185,659 

1807, 1,167,425 

1808, 1,173,062 

1809. 1.260,822 

1810, 1,365,251 


Year.  £ 

1811,.**..., 1,344,109 

1812, M22.001 

1813, 1,506,064 

1814, ,...  l,598,2ii 

1815,. 1,619,136 
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Rxvnrui  op  thi  BiinaH  Post43fficb  DspASTMXifT,  etc^Contmotd. 


Year.  £ 

1816, 1,637.505 

1817, 1.433,871 

1818, 1,467,533 

1819, 1,523,240 

182J ;  1,465,(W5 

1821, 1,393,465 

1822, 1,428,352 

1823, 1,475,167 

1824, 1,540,022 


Year.  £ 

1825, *,632,267 

1826, l,569,7tJ2 

1827, 1,484,164 

1828, 1,544,224 

1829, 1,5J9,347 

183J, 1,517,951 

lo3l, ^.569,i»38 

1832 1,531,628 

1833, 1,553,425 


Year.  £ 

1834, 1,513,0a 

1835,......; 1,564,457 

1836, 1,645,835 

1837, I,fi58,481 

1838, 1,576,5M 

1839, 1,649,088 

1840, 1,633,704 

1841, 465,92] 

1842, 645,540 


Why  18  it,  it  will  be  asked,  that,  from  1815  to  1840,  with  a  populadn 
whose  iiterarj  facilities  have  been  on  a  vast  and  constant  increase,  tbe 
post-office  revenue  has  remained  stationary  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
government,  instead  of  lightening  the  tax  as  the  tendency  to  correspoB* 
dence  developed  itself,  increased  it,  and  diminished  the  number  of  letten 
passing  through  the  office  at  the  same  rates  as  it  allgmented  the  premium 
which  they  were  singly  to  pay.  But  observe,  that  though  in  the  first  jetr 
after  the  peilny  system  went  into  operation,  there  was  a  reduction  <^70 
per  cent  in  the  gross  revenue  received,  yet  still,  in  the  first  place,  when 
the  official  tables  are  examined,  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  do,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  deficit  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  the  reveaae 
accruing  fit)m  the  foreign  postage  department^  where  the  high  rates  ue 
Btill  preserved ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  quarterly  aggregate  m* 
crease,  down  to  the  present  moment,  is  such  as  to  promise,  in  1845,  an  ex- 
cess over  the  greatest  former  revenue.  In  one  year  after  the  taxes  were 
let  down,  there  was  an  increase  of  three  hundred  per  cent  on  the  amouot 
of  correspondence,  and  without  doubt,  in  five  years  more,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue. 

But  where  is  the  increase  to  come  fix>m  ?  It  may  be  safely  answered, 
Ist,  fi^m  the  increased  amount  of  correspondence ;  and  2dly,  from  tke 
suppression  of  letter-smuggling.  Remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  tk 
domestic  relations  among  the  poorer  classes  are  just  as  complicated  u 
among  the  rich,  perhaps  more  so,  and  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  oae 
section  is  about  as  capable  as  the  other  of  putting  down  on  paper  the 
usual  topics  of  fkmily  interest ;  and  yet  remember  that  the  shilling,  or.the 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  which  the  rich  man  does  not  notice,  forms  a  passable 
portion  of  the  poor  man's  wages.  Go  to  the  post  master  of  one  of  our 
manufacturing  or  mining  towns,  and  ask  him  whether  the  manufacturen 
or  miners  within  his  district  appear  often  at  his  window.  He  will  tell 
you  that  letters,  decently  superscribed,  are  sometimes  brought,  and  tliat 
there  is  scarcely  a  man  *  in  the  neighborhood  who  does  not  appear  witk 
his  own  little  load  once  or  twice  in  a  season.  With  how  much  difficuhj, 
however,  the  tax  is  borne,  is  shown  Grom  the  fact  that  the  return  letten 
sometimes  rest  weeks  before  the  postage  is  removed.  The  actuary  of 
a  savings'  institution,  which  could  point  to  depositors  from  one  end  of  tbe 
land  to  the  another^  stated  lately*  that  the  exorbitant  rates  of  postage  pre- 
vented his  sending  the  annual  statement  of  the  institution  to  nearlj  a 
thousand  of  those  interested  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  knew  the  burden 
would  be  onerous.  Remove  the  load,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  at  ib 
uniform  rate  of  five  cents,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent  will  be 
experienced.  In  the  second  place,  there  will  be  an  increase  equally  great 
from  the  suppression  of  letter-smuggling. 
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Lord  Broughasn,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  sent  a  pair 
of  tartan  trousers  through  the  post«effice  the  whole  distance  between  In- 
verness and  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  was  lately  stated,  on  high  authorit  j,  that 
a  member  from  one  of  eur  western  states  regularlj  sent  his  linen  home, 
during  the  last  session,  to  be  washed,  under  the  title  of  **  public  docu- 
ments." The  other  day  a  mammoth  newspaper  was  detected,  the  inside 
of  which  had  been  scooped  out,  and  which  concealed,  within  the  hollow 
thus  created,  eight  or  ten  letters,  which  had  been  conveyed  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other  for  a  single  penny.  It  is  said,  and  with  how 
great  truth  most  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  can  testify,  that  a  consider- 
able correspondence  is  carried  on  between  different  sections  by  meant 
of  newspapers,  the  printed  letters  of  which  are  marked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  spell  out  the  communication  intended  to  be  con* 
veyed«  Not  long  ago  a  weekly  paper  was  shown  to  us,  in  which  quite  a 
series  of  items  of  domevtic  interest  were  thus  indicated.  A  Kentucky 
post-master  complained,  a  short  time  since,  that  the  people  in  that  neigh- 
borhood wrote  hieroglyphics  on  the  covers  of  newspapers  sent  by  lyiAil ; 
and  it  is  an  actual  fact,  that  firms  of  respectability  communicate  to  each 
other  by  means  not  less  clandestine.  Thus,  the  date  on  which  goods 
have  been  sent  is  designated,  in  an  instance  lately  brought  to  light;  by 
the  following  table  : — 


Mr.  Smith, Monday. 

Mr.  John  Smith, Tuesday. 

Mr.  J.  SmiUv Wedneaday. 


J.  Smidi,  Esq.,. « Thureday* 

J^hn  Smith,  Esq., Friday. 

Smith,Esq., Saturday. 


The  despatch  of  goods  is  communicated  1>y  annexing  the  business  title 
of  the  consignee ;  that  is,  goods  sent  on  Wednesday,  the  newspaper  it 
directed  to  Mr.  J.  Smith,  grocer,  6ic, 

The  receipt  of  goods  is  intimated  by  the  omission  of  the  trade  ;  that 
is,  goods  received  on  Friday,  the  address  is,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  1  Market, 
street. 

The  changes  of  the  market  are  thus  rung : — 

Tea^ealer  alone, Prices  of  teasrising. 

Grocer,.. •*  faliii^. 

Qroeer  and  tea^aler, Soffara  riaiiig. 

Grocer,  tea-dealer,  dLC, "      falling. 

Grocer,  &.C, Pticea  stationary. 

By  a  combination,  very  e4sy  of  construction,  the  dates  and  events  are 
brought  into  connection ;  as,  for  instance,  should  sugars  rise  on  Monday, 
the  address  is,  Mr.  Smith,  grocer  and  tea-dealer,  1  Market-street,  Phila- 
delphia. Do  you  say  that  such  a  scheme  is  rarely  practised  ?  We  an- 
swer, that  though  the  precise  combination  we  have  just  exhibited  may 
have  been  used  but  in  one  instance  only,  yet  there  are  others,  equally 
significant  and  equally  safe,  which  are  in  constant  use.  Red,  and  blue, 
and  black  ink,  combining  with  wafers  of  all  imaginable  colors,  contrast- 
ed with  paper  of  various  shades,  designate  as  effectually  the  leading  kiea 
to  be  presented,  as  the  flag  of  a  ship  at  jsea  does  its  country.  A  system 
of  smuggling  is  thus  established  in  the  face  of  the  post-mastei;,  majdng 
use  of  post-office  machinery  for  its  operations,  and  smuggling  in  uttei'^ 
freedom  from  detection.  ^ 

But  it  is  not  by  such  devices  alone,  ingenious  as  they  ai^  that  the  ibrce 
of  the  post-office  is  broken.  Very  considerable,  it  is  true,  are  the  iossea. 
which  are  thus  sustained ;  but  fiir  more  so  are  those  which  arise  fitun 
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the  depredations  of  private  appointments  and  public  expresses.  A  clergj. 
man  of  New  Haven,  than  whom  no  \>ne  can  possess  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  district  which  is  covered  by  his  labors,  has  intimated 
that  mon)  than  one-half  the  letters  which  pass  between  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  are  carried  outside  of  the  mail.  If  the  fact  be  good  in  a  nacre 
extended  sphere,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  are  the  losses  which  the  high 
ratek  of  postage  provoke.  Is  it  not  true,  we  would  ask,  that  so  heavj 
has  the  tax  been  felt  in  one  of  our  greatest  manufacturing  towns,  that, 
periodicallj,mail  bags,  if  they  can  be  called  so,  are  opened  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  larger  mauufiu^ories,  in  which  the  woikmen  are  invited 
to  deposit  letters  to  their  friends,  if  they  have  any  in  an  adjacent  large  city, 
which  are  conveyed  by  the  proprietor  free  of  expense  ?  The  burden  on 
him  is  but  small,  as  he  can  transport  the  aggregate  bundle  at  a  trifling 
premium  to  its  destination  ;  and  he  is  aware  that  nothing  can  conduce 
more  amply  to  the  preservation  of  a  healthy  atmoifphere  among  the  young 
people  under  his  charge,  than  the  opportunity  of  free  communication  with 
their.parents  and  friends.  But  does  not  such  a  fact  exhibit,  in  a  lamenta- 
ble light,  the  inconsistencies  of  a  government,  which,  while  it  depends 
wholly  for  its  stability  upon  the  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  professes  to  do  all  it  can  to  educate  and  elevate  them,  interposes 
an  effectual  clog  on  the  action  of  those  domestic  relations  on  which  the 
happiness  and  good  order  of  the  community  depends  ?  With  our  treasury 
encumbered  with  debt,  with  our  credit  languishing  in  dishonor,  we  should 
think  that  any  honorable  expedient  for  increasing  our  income,  would 
commend  itself  to  our  attention;  but  here,  on  the  post«-of{ice  department, 
thirty  years  have  gone  by,  in*  which  through  the  bad  economy  of  heavy 
rates,  the  revenue  has  faDen  within  the  corresponding  expenditures.  And 
what  an  important  portion  of  our  history  do  those  thirty  years  cover ! 
In  that  time  we  have  nearly  trebled  our  population,  and  we  have  marched 
forward  in  still  greater  haste  on  the  scale  of  mere  intellectual  cultivation. 
Within  that  period  the  conunon  schools^  have  sprung  up.  Within  that 
period  the  press  has  acquired  a  prodigious  force ;  operating,  not  as  It 
used  to  do,  solelv  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, but,  through  the  facilities  afforded  to  newspaper  transmission,  over 
a  tract  of  country  occupying  half  a  continent.  Can  you  go  into  a  house, 
no  matter  how  remote,  without  seeing  there  the  printed  evidence 
that  not  only  doJts  inmates  read,  but  that  they  receive,  periodically,  the 
intelligence  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  agitation,  of  the  opening  of  the  Chinese 
seals,  and  of  the  alternate  successes  of  parties  over  the  fiice  of  our  own 
mottled  country?  Within  that  same  period  of  thirty  years,  also,  bible  and 
tract  societies  have  gone  into  operation,  and  have  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing, in  the  more  populous  sections  of  the  country  at  least,  a  bible  and  a 
few  tnu^s  to  each  household.     Political  discussions  have  swept  oiv  over 
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is  OBe-third  less  now  than  it  used  to  be?    God  grant  that  the  feelings 
which  prompt  an  interchange  of  thought  and  affection  between  members 
of  a  scattered  family,  and  between  fnends  once  parted,  may  not  wither 
away  completely.     It  is  our  misfortune,  that  when  families  once  break 
asunder,  they  ibrget  their  old  relations,  and  that,  through  the  enterprising 
and  energetic  spirit  of  the  age,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  can  shoulder  his 
axe,  or  comprehend  his  arithmetic,  he  flings  to  the  winds  the  ties  wlkich 
bound  him  to  his  home.     But  is  this  wise  7    Is  it  wise  that  ligatures, 
which  are  the  sinews  of  the  republic,  should  be  thus  snapped  ?    Intelli- 
gence, we  do  not  want ;  acculeness,  we  do  not  want ;  that  quick  and 
accurate  perception  of  things  worldly,  which  arises  from  a  constant  ac- 
quaintance with  what  is  going  on  from  Greenland  to  the  Cap^  of  Good 
Hope,  we  do  not  want ;  energy  enough  to  make  a  bold  bargain,  and  dexterity 
enough  to  avoid  its  penalties,  we  do  not  want ;  but  what  we  do  want  is, 
that  simple  fundamental  regard  for  the  laws  of  honesty  and  the  impulses 
of  good  feeling  which  shudders  at  injustice,  not  because  it  is  punishable, 
but  because  it  is  wrong.     The  young  man  hurled,  before  his  bea>d  is 
grown,  into  the  wo^em  whirlpool,  or  sent  to  work  along  those  great  state 
improvements  on  whose  lips  the  evil  humours  of  the  state  break  out  and 
fester ;  or  the  young  woman,  -transferred  from  a  farm-house^ home,  to  the 
wily  little  world  of  a  manufactory, — ^do  not  these  require  the  sanctions 
and  restraints  which  arise  from  a  ^e  intercourse  with  the  householders 
they  have  lefl  ?     A  leading  manu&cturer  has  lately  declared,  that  more . 
than  a  hundred  young  girls  at  work  under  his  charge  were  prevented 
from  corresponding  with  their  parents,  except  at  rare  intervads,  by  the 
exorbitant  post-rates.     Can  this  conduce  to  the  morality,  to  the  order,  to 
the  happiness  of  a  class,  which,  when  we  lopk  into  it,  and  observe  that  it 
comprehends  more  than  half  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  demands  the  best  offices  of  government  ?     No  one  who  has  feh 
how  solemnly  and  how  weightily  a  letter  from  a  father  or  a  mother  acts 
upon  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  when  removed  from  the  shelter  of  home  ; 
what  a  mighty  barrier  it  opposes  to  those  subtle  temptations  which  then 
crowd  forward ;  with  what  almost  supernatural  influence  counsels  thus 
imparted  drop  upon  the  heart,  when  inflamed  by  passion  or  agitated  by 
doubt — can  deny  that  in  destroying  the  power  of  home  upon  the  charac- 
ter, we  are  destroying  the  power  which,  next  to  that  of  the  gospel,  is 
most  necessary  both  to  the  safety  of  the  citizen  and  the  well-being  of 
the  republic.     And  yet  not  only  is  it  destroyed,  as  far  as  it  well  can  be, 
by  the  hand  of  government,  but  contrary  and  inimical  influences  are  let 
in  to  occupy  its  station  and  usurp  its  power.*     Say  not  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents, — if  it  was,  we  have  shown  that  change  should 
be  expedient, — but  rest  it  not  on  the  mere  diminution  or  increase  of 
revenue.    It  is  not  in  dollars  and  cents  that  the  merits  of  the  question 
repose.     The  safety  of  the  country  asks  for  a  change ;  not  a  mere  nomi- 
nal reduction,  but  a  change  which  will  call  into  action,  once  again,  the 
elements  of  these  domestic  sanctions  on  which  our  welfare  depends. 
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We  have  pressed  one  consideration  alone  at  present,,  not  because  it  is 
the  only  one  to  be  brought  forward,  .but  because  it  is  the  most  general 
hnk  obvious.  That  the  mercantile  interests  demand  a  reduction  to  the 
five  cent  rates  is  well  known  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  well  ascertained, 
that  if  that  reduction  be  made,  the  amount  of  letters,  as  far  as  those  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  will  be  trebled,  A  member  of  a  leading  London 
house,  engaged  in  the  importation  of  Mediterranean  fruits,  lately  staled, 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  monetary  reverses,,  the  business  of  his  firm 
had  doubled,  from  the  fact  that  orders  from  petty  coimtry  dealers,  which 
had  previously  been  pent  up  by  the  old  rates,  had  come  flocking  in  bj 
the  hundreds  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened.  We  trust  that  Congress 
will  enter  fully  into  the  investigation ;  and  if  that  task  be  performed,  we 
are  conscious  that  the  same  result  will  ensue  which  followed  in  the  Brit^ 
ish  house  of  commoi^s  that  the  uniform  minimum  rates  will  be  adopted. 

II.    COMMERCIAL   TREATIES. 

Another  great  object  to  which  the  attention  of  Congress  can  safely  be 
directed,  is  the  estal^ishment  of  a  commission  for  the  consideration,  in 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  of  a  commercial  treaty.  The  preaeni 
tariOr  will  remain  untouched.  The  conflicting  relations  of  Congress  wiU 
prevent  its  amendment;  and  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  expediency  of 
present  alterations  is  doubtful.  We  do  not  mean  to  vex  again  the  old 
question  of  the  domestic  system.  Our  increasing  debt,  and  our  shat- 
tered  credit,  require  a  revenue  which  will  leave  margin  enough  for  the 
most  timid  protectionist,  as  well  as  the  most  adventurous  free  trader.  One 
thing  is  clear,  and  that  thing  is,  that  the  revenue  necessary  for  our  present 
emergency  is  ample  enough  to  justify  duties  sufficient  to  protect  whatcTer 
deserves  protection.  Articles  which  cannot  be  raised  in  this  country  at 
less  than  60  per  cent  beyond  the  foreign  value,  must,  it  will  be  admitted 
on  aU  sides,  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  the  trouble  of  manufacture  ;  and  all 
other  articles  wiU  be  sufficiently  protected  by  duties  framed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  afibrd  the  maximum  of  revenue.  Let  the  country  enjoy  rest  for  two 
years  at  least,  and  do.  not  throw  the  manufacturing  and  consuming  inte- 
rests  once  more  at  sea  by  unavailing  efforts  to  shake  a  tarifl^  which,  bad 
as  it  is  considered  by  some,  is  not  so  bad  in  its  results  as  that  species  of 
pendulum  legislation  which,  occupies  itself  in  swinging  from  one  endtp  the 
other  of  the  political  cycloid.  But,  though  it  is  clear  that  the  complexion 
of  both  houses  will  prevent  a  new  tariff*  firom  passing,  is  it  equally  clear 
that  a  commission  could  not  be  instituted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty  ?  The  objection 
usually  made,  that  by  such  a  procedure  we  take  the  tariff*  out  of  the  hands 
of  Congress  and  put  it  into  those  of  the  executive,  is  unfounded,  inasmuch 
as  such  a  treaty,  before  it  could  be  acknowledged,  would  require  a  Tote  of 
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down ;  no  matter  how  low  they  are,  the  merchant  will  be  afraid  to  im- 
port, lest  they  may  be  increased.  As  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  the  one  in- 
terest  will  be  in  danger  of  being  left  high  and  dry,  and  the  other  of  being 
swept  out  to  sea.  But  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  commercial  treaty  can  give  no  such  shock.  One  year,  at  leasts 
must  elapse  between  the  inception  of  the  work  and  its  completion,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  commissioners  are  concerned ;  and  after  a  tfeaty  is 
framed,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  both  execa- 
tive,  senate,  and  house,  under  circumstances  which  will  bring  it  fairly 
before  the  country.  Whatever  change  may  be  made,  will  )>e  made  ajfter 
due,  notice  to  all  concerned ;  and  when  the  change  is  made,  it  will  be  the 
earnest  of  rest  for  a  few  years  at  least,  and  not  of  ftiture  perpetual  agita- 
tion. 

But  do  our  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  require  revision  f 
Certainly  they  do ;  «nd  one  great  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  markets 
fi>r  the  last  few  years  rests  with  the  clumsiness,  the  want  of  reciprocity,  in 
our  respective  tariffi.  We  are  constantly  jarring  against  each,  other* 
Instead  of  tooth  fitting  into  tooth  as  the  wheels  move  round,  the  whole 
machinery  is  kept  in  a  jump  .from  the  irregularity  of  the  corresponding 
functions.  A  naked  American,  with  two  bushels  of  corn  on  his  head, 
meets  a  starving  Englishman  with  two  coats  on  his  back,  and  just  as  they 
are  about  to  effect  an  exchange,  by  which  the  American  can  be  clothed 
and  the  Englishman  fed,  without  loss  to  either,  up  starts  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  stops  the  bargain.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  when  the 
two  nations  come  together  calmly  to  consider  the  absurdity  of  thus  vexing 
themselves  under  pretence  of  vexing  each  other,  they  wjll  not  take  mea- 
sures for  their  mutual  benefit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common  illustnU) 
tions  of  Indian  com  and  tobacco.  Nothing  would  be  more  ludicrous  than 
for  England  to  attempt  to  raise  the  latter  staple,  or  more  troublesome 
thatt  to  raise  the  former ;  and  yet  so  great  are  the  duties  on  the  oncas  to 
make  the  revenue  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  complete  are  the  prohibi- 
tions on  the  other,  as  to  put  an  end  to  its  introduction  altogether.  Why 
should  not  Indian  com  be  admitted  through  the  English  custom-house  t 
It  could  not  interfere  with  the  British  &rmer,  because  there  is  no  &rm  en 
the  island  that  raises  a  bushel  of  it.  But  how  important  it  would  be  for 
the  United  States  that  such  a  staple  should  be  admitted  into  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries!  In  1840  we  produced  377,531,871 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  but  85,000,000  of  wheat.  How  much  more 
we  could  raise,  no  one  could  tell,  as  at  present  we  have  more  than  enough 
for  every  imaginable  domestic  purpose.  That,  in  a  year's  notice,  we 
could  produce  enough  to  make  up  the  present  balance  against  us,  who 
can  doubt ;  and  by  so  doing  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  pay  cheaply  for 
English  goods,  but  the  most  important  of  our  interests,  that  of  agriculture, 
will  receive  a  protection  more  efficient  than  that  of  a  thousand  tariffib 
And  would  not  such  a  change  be  important  for  Great  Britain  also  ?  Look 
at  her  hives  of  laborers,  starving,  not  from  indolence,  but  from  the  actoal 
insufficiency  of  provision.  Is  it  itnpossible  to  doubt  but  that  Indian  meal^ 
freely  introduced,  would  not  only  relieve  a  vast  amount  of  misery,  but 
would  encourage  the  drooping  manufactures  of  the  realm  hr  more  com- 
pletely than  all  the  prohibitions  that  could  be  imagined  piled  on  one  an- 
other? 

We  have  advanced  a  single  illustration,  and  farther  than  that,  at  present, 
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we  cannot  go.  The  great  objection,  at  present,  to  a  modtficatum  of  tim 
tarifi^  18,  that  however  fair  the  principles  of  free  trade  maj  be,  couU  the/ 
be  universallj  adopted,  it  is  nonsense  Cor  one  nation  alone  to  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  practice.  Without  admitting  the  force  o(  such  a  post* 
tion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  muaial  and  simultaneous  amelio- 
ration effected  by  a  commercial  treaty,  the  danger  is  removed.  Great 
change  it  is  true,  cannot  be  made  by  a  process  so  cautious,  so  slow ; 
but  benefits,  distinct  and  definable,  will  ensue,  which  it  will  be  folly  to 
neglect.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  propriety  of  instituting  such  a 
commission  w^  provoke  grave  attention,  and  that,  if  possible,  in  its  con- 
sideratiott>  party  war  cries  will  be  forgotten,  and  party  fetters  tltfowB 
askle. 

in.    THB   IfAVT. 

The  last  point  we  propose  to  notice,  concerns  the  navy ;  and  were  it  not 
ibr  the  absurd  attacks  which  every  session  introduces  upon  what  is  tlis 
most  defenceless  and  least  objectionable  object  of  public  expenditure,  we 
should  not  open  again  subjects  which  have  already  been  fiilly  discussed  in 
these  pages.  But  the  cry  of  retrenchment,  both  of  ships  and  of  nfficer% 
has  so  often  been  heard,  that  it  might  eventually,  by  its  clamor  alone,  be 
able  to  convince  the  public  that  moral  sentiment  is  more  efficacious  a 
defence  to  our  commeree  against  the  snares  of  the  civilised  world  and 
the  violence  of  the  savage,  than  a  ship  of  the  line  ;  and  that  a  sh<^-keeper 
or  a-teckwoodsman  is  letter  adapted,  both  for  sailing  and  fightings  than 
a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  service.  Certainly,  if  dedama* 
tion  without  limi^  if  shouting  out  the  word  economy  at  every  imaginarj 
pitch,  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  mercantile  interests  that  they  can  pro- 
tect themselves  by  the  mere  respectability  and  value  of  their  cargoea 
against  piracy  and  insults,  the  work  is  already  performed.  But  to  a 
cautious  mind, — to  one  who  feels  that  there  are  millions  of  propertji  at 
stake  on  the  high  seas,  as  well  as  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  countij,— 
something  more  than  the  appropriation  debates  oi  the  late  session,  stain- 
ed  as  they  are  with  fighting  and  huckstering,  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
position  that  the  navy  shodd  be  emasculated.  Have  we  too  few  ships  T 
Only  the  other  day,  owinff  to  the  want  of  an  adequate  force  on  the  Afirican 
coast,  an  American  merchantman,  temporarily  wrecked,  was  broken  up, 
and  her  crew  massacred.  Where  is  the  evidence  of  strength  enough  on 
the  Asiatic  seas  to  enfi>rce  the  respect  of  nations  who  can  only  be  held 
back  from  plunder  by  naked  force  ?  Are  we  not,  at  this  very  moment, 
engaged  in  silly  attempts  to  vex  the  Oregon  question  with  but  one  man- 
of-war  on  that  great  coast  to  protect,  not  the  mere  territory  alone,  but 
the  shipping  that  hugs  it  ?  The  only  points  where  we  are  sufiiciently 
manned,  are  the  ports  whose  docks  have  been  cimibered,  through  the  in- 
efficiency of  Congress,  with  half-built  vessels. 

The  objections  towards  a  decent  compensation  to  those  engaged  in  the 
service,  are  equally  futile<     Young  men  of  spirit,  and  energy,  and  educa- 
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with  dke  department,  for  there,  at  least,  during  the  hist  few  years,  energy 
most  honorable,  l>oth  to  the  country  and  the  secretary,  has  been  display- 
ed. The  &ult  rests  with  Congress,  and  by  Congress  alone  can  it  be  met 
and  remedied. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  three  points  to  which  it  is  probable  the  at- 
tention  of  Congress  will  be  turned.  There  is,  generally  speaking,  much 
more  danger  of  over- legislation  than  under-legislation ;  and  though  the 
hostile  creeds  of  the  two  houses  renders  it  probable  that  the  danger  of 
the  former  evil  is  not  now  imminent,  still,  no  matter  how  little  may  be 
done,  the  country  will  be  well  satisfied,  provided  that  tha^  little  kedone 
in  decency  and  order.  There  is  still  room  to  trust  that  suchwUl  be  the 
case.  If  Mr,  Adann  would  refrain,  not  firom  pressing  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, for  it  is  well  that  a  right  so  cardinal  should  be  defined  and  establish, 
ed,  but  from  pressing  it  with  those  weapons  of  invective  and  sarcasm 
which  no  man  can  use  so  bitterly  and  so  surely, — or  if  members  from 
the  south  would  recollect  that  generosity  is  the  better  part  of  chivalry,-^ 
then  would  the  evil  omens  of  the  soothsayers  be  brought  to  nought.  But 
if  such  be  not  the  case,— Hf  the  law  makers  combine  the  law  breakers,— 
if  the  journals  of  Congress  continue  blurred  with  brawls  and  blotted  with 
blood,  farewell  to  the  hopes  of  this  young  and  great  republic.  The  af- 
fections of  the  better  part  of  the  community  wiU  become  alienated  from 
bodies  whose  proceedings  evince  so  total  a  disregard  of  personal  honor 
and  national  interest ;  and  when  once  the  legislation  loses  the  respect  of 
the  people,  there  may  be  found  no  n^edinm  between  a  rekipse  into  aoarchy 
and  a  return  to  despotism. 


Art.  VI.—MARITIME  LAW. 

KUMBBR  m. 
COLLISION  OF  SHIPS* 


Whbn BV1BII  one  vessel  does  damage  to  another  within  the  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  the  offending  vessel  becomes  hypothecated  to  the 
vessel  and  cargo  sustaining  the  injury,  to  repair  the  damages  occasioned 
by  the  collisioii.  The  injured  persons  have  a  lien  or  privilege  upon 
the  guilty  property  by  the  general  maritime  law  of  all  nations,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  sustained ;  and  they  may  pursue  and  enforce  their 
remedy  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  by  attachment,  condemna- 
tion, and  sale,  to  pay  damages  and  costs. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  apply  the  term  ccXLisum  to  all  cases 
of  vessels  running  foul,  though  the  terms  allision  and  collision  are  not 
exactly  synonymous.  The  term  aUisian  applies  to  the  act  of  one  vessel 
striking  against  another ;  and  the  term  cotUsion^  to  the  act  of  two  vessek 
atrikinff  together.  But  the  inquiry  upon  a  claim  for  damages,  in  such 
cases,  IS  not  so  much  whether  either  ship  be  active  or  passive,  as  whether 
the  act  was  occasioned  by  accident,  or  by  the  negligence  or  the  design 
of  one  or  both  of  them. 

Sir  William  ^*cott,  in  pronouncing  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Woodrop 
Sims,*  says  there  are  four  possibilities  under  which  a  collision  may 
occur: — 
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First,  It  may  happen  without  blame  being  impntable  to  either  partj : 
as  where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  a  storm,  or  any  other  vis  major.  In 
that  case,  the  misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it  happens 
to  light,  the  other  not  being  responsible  to  him  in  any  degree. 

Second,  A  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  arise  where  both  parties  are  to 
blame — where  there  has  been  a  want,  of  due  diligence  or  of  bkill  on  botk 
sides.  In  such  a  case,  the.  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  loss  must  be  apportioned 
between  them,  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  both  of  them. 

Third,  It  may  happen  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sufiering  party  only, 
and  then  the  rule  is,  that  the  sufferer  must  bear  his  own  burthen. 

Fourth.  It  may  have  been  the  &ult  of  the  ship  which  ran  the  other 
down,  and  in  this  case,  the  injured  party  would  be  entitled  to  an  entire 
compensation  from  the  other. 

There  is  often  great  difficulty  in  determinhig  the  fects  of  each  partico- 
lar  <^ase,  arising  sometimes  from  the  dfirkness  of  the  night,  or  the  danger 
and  violence  of  a  storm,  or  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  from  a  want 
of  observation;  and  frequently,  from  the  strong  and  almost  overpowering 
motives  of  interest,  personal  vanity,  party  feeling,  and  strong  bias  of  wit- 
nesses. The  master  and  crew  of  each  vessel  are  generally  the  only 
witnesses  in  the  case,  and,  from  necessity,^  they  are  often  used  as  wit- 
nesses in  a  court  which  tries  the  controversy ;  although  the  witnesses  maj 
stand  in  a  situation  of  direct  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the  result  of  it. 
Each  side  often  represent  the  transaction  most  favorably  to  .themselvm^ 
and  endeavour  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  their  opponents  ;  this  renders 
the  whole  investigation  the  most  perplexing  and  unsatisftustory  which  can 
be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  Care,  attention,  vigilance  and  philoso- 
phical knowledge  is  required  of  counsel  who  conduct  such  proceedings  ; 
and  a  person  practically  acquainted  with  navigation,  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  an  opponent  who  is  deficient  in  that  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  court,  too,  frequently  has  to  decide  upon  great  diversity  of  statement 
as  to  the  courses  the  vessels  were  steering,  or  the  quarter  from  which  the 
wind  was  blowing  at  the  time  when  the  accident  occurred  ;  besides  the 
doctrine  of  currents  of  the  water,  the  force  of  the  winds,  the  size,  model, 
and  trim  of  the  vessels,  the  weight  of  their  cargoeif  on  board,  the  man- 
ner their  sails  are  set,  together  with  many  other  nautical  matters,  are  in- 
gredients  out  of  which  the  court  are  to  form  and  pronounce  its  decree. 
The  court  of  admiralty  possess  equitable  powers,  to  adjust  and  litigate 
the  interests  of  suitors  when  before  them.  But  suits  for  collision  may  be 
prosecuted  at  common  law,  by  an  action  against  the  masters  and  owners 
of  the  vessel  doing  the  damage,  and  then  the  cause  is  to  be  tried  before  a 
jury.  In  such  cases,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  jury  which  decides 
the  fticts  of  the  case  by  their  verdict  do  not  possess  sufficient  nautical  know- 
ledge to  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  things  done  or  omit- 
ed  on  the  part  of  one  party  or  the  other.  The  court  of  admiralty  gene- 
rally  proceeds  directly  against  the  property  offending  by  an  arrest,  and  the 
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In  cases  of  coUUitm^  it  is  often  the  practice  in  the  British  court  of  ad« 
miralty  in  London,  to  call  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  judge,  who  tries  the 
cause,  one  or  more  experienced  navigators  of  the  association  of  Tr'mihf 
House.  These  persons  are  called  Trinitj-masters,  who,  afler  hearing 
the  evidence  given  in  the  cause,  and  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  for 
the  respective  parties,  are  called  upon  to  express  their  opiniop  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  ;  and  as  they  pronounce  their  opinion,  the  jud§^  gene- 
rally renders  his  sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal.  The  courts  in 
the  United  States  have  the  aid  of  experienced  ship-masters  and  naviga- 
tors, who  are  sworn  as  witQ^sses  in  the  case  ;  and  their  opinions,  very 
justly,  have  their  weight  and  influence  with  the  court  in  making  up  its 
decree. 

Damage  in  cases  of  colUsion  ot  ships,  of  in  running  foul,  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  classes  :— 

First,  By  design. 

Second,  By  negligence. 

Third,  By  accident,  and  this  is  called  a  peril  of  the  sea.  All  known 
maritime  laws  compel  the  wrong-doer  to  make  reparation  in  the  two  first 
cases.  There  are  certain  rules  of  navigation  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  courts  of  different  nations  as  positive  law,  to  govern  cases  litigated 
before  them  :•»— 

First,  The  vessel  that  has  the  wind  free,  must  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  vessel  that  is  close  hauled.    . 

Second,  The  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack  has  a  right  to  keep  her 
wind,  and  the  vessel  on  ^e  larboard  tack  is  bound  to  bear  up  or  heaTa 
about,  to  avoid  danger,. or  be  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

Third,  The  vessel  to  the  windward  is  to  keep  away  when  both  vessels 
are  going  the  same  course  in  a  narrow  channel,  and  there  is  danger  of 
runniiig  foul  of  each  other. 

Fourth,  A  steamboat  is  generally  deemed  as  always  sailing  with  a  free 
and  foir  wind,  and  therefore  is  bound  to  do  whatever  a  common  vessel 
going  free  or  with  a  fair  wind,  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  be  re- 
quired  to  do  in  relation  to  any  other  vessels  which  it  meets  in  the  course 
of  its  navigation.  Steamboats  receive  their  impetus  from  steam,  and  not 
fi*om  sails,  and  are  capable  of  being  kept  under  better  command,  and 
cmght  always  to  give  way  in  favor  of  vessels  using  sails  only,''^all  other 
circumstances  being  equal. 

Fifth,  The  master  of  a  vessel,  entering  a  port  or  river  where  other  ves- 
sels are  lying  at  anchor,  is  bound  to  make  use  of  all  proper  checks  to  stop 
the  headway  of  his  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents ;  and  if,  from  want 
of  such  precautions,  a  loss  ensue,  he  and  his  owners  are  responsible. 

Sixth,  So  it  is  held,  that  if  two  vessels,  or  ships  of  unequal  size,  are  in 
the  same  stream,  the  less  must  give  way  to  the  greater. 

Seventh,  So  a  ship  clearing  out  of  a  harbor^  must  make  way  for  another 
vessel  that  enters. 
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qaestion  partly  of  nautical  ueage,  and  partly  of  nautical  skiU.  If  all  the 
-usual  and  customary  precautions  are  taken,  then  it  is  treated  as  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  vessel  is  exonerated ;  if*  otherwise,  then  the  offending  ves- 
sel and  its  owners  are  deemed  responsible.  Indeed,  ail  rules  are  held 
subordinate  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  conrunon  sense  ;  which  is,  that  eveiy 
vessel  shall  keep  clear  of  every  other  vessel,  when  she  has  the  power  to 
do  so,  notwithstanding  such  other  vessel  may  have  taken  a  course  not  con- 
formable to  established  usages.  A  case  can  scarcely  be  imagined  in 
which  it  would  be  justifiable  to  persist  in  a  course  after  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  collision  would  ensue,  if,  by  changing  such  course  without  inju- 
ry, the  collision  could  be  avoided ;  and  where  vessels  are  sailing  on  the 
wind  and  approaching  each  other,  and  the  vessel  is  so  far  to  windward  on 
the  larboard  tack,  that  if  both  keep  their  course,  the  other  will  strike  her 
on  the  lee  side  abafl  the  beam  or  near  the  stern,  in  such  a  case  the  ves- 
sel on  the  starboard  tack,  contrary  to  the  rule  laid  down  above  in  the  se- 
cond division  of  this  subject,  must  give  way,  because  she  can  do  it  with 
greater  facility  and  less  loss  of  time  and  distance  than  the  other.*  And  in 
case  of  a  coUision  tried  before  the  honorable  Sir  William  Scott,  judge  of 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  England,  it  appeared  that  a  fishing-smack,  called 
the  John  and  Maryy  had  been  run  down  by  the  sloop  Thames  off  the  port  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  steering  about  north -northeast  and  hauled  close  to  the 
wind,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  northwest  by  north ;  and  the  sloop  the 
Thames  was  sailing  at  that  time  to  the  southward^  with  the  wind  free,  and 
drove  agajnst  the  fishing-smack,  and  struck  her  with  such  violence  on  her 
starboard  bow  that  she  soon  after  sunk,  and  was  totally  lost,  with  her 
cargo  and  fishing  apparatus  on  board.       \ 

A  Trinity-master  was  called  in  to  assist  the  learned  judge  in  the  hear*> 
lug  of  this  cause,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  upon  the  testimony, 
it  appeared  that  the  Thames  wanted  to  obtain  information  from  the  fish- 
ing-smack, and  to  take  in  some  herrings  from  her.  He  said  that  the 
Thames  did  not  act  in  a  seaman-like  manner  for  this  purpose  ;  that  in  at. 
tempting  this  object  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  Thames  ever  altered  sail, 
but  ran  down  upon  the  fishing  vessel.  He  said  the  't'hames  should  have 
put  about,  by  which  means  all  danger  would  have  been  avoided.  That 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  loss  had  been  occasioned  by  the  bold  manoeuvre 
of  the  Thames  in  attempting  to  nm  all  at  once  along  side  of  the  fishing, 
smack,  which  did  not  appear  to  have  altered  her  course.  That  the  par- 
ticular  manner  in  which  the  blow  was  stated  to  have  been  received,  on 
the  starboard  bow  of  the  smack  firom  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Thames, 
could  not  have  happened  whilst  the  vessel  was  passing,  unless  owing  tp 
the  improper  course  and  directions  in  which  the  Thames  was  steered. 

That  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  accident  was  owing  to  the  unseaman- 
like  manner  in  which  the  Thames  was  navigated. 
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First,  What  wind  was  there  at  the  time  operating  upon  the  vessels,  or 
either  of  them  ? 

Second,  tlpon  what  tack  the  one  vessel  was,  before  it  came  in  collision 
with  the  other? 

Third,  What  part  of  the  one  ship  struck  upon  the  other,  and  what  sail 
was  set  upon  both  ships  at  the  time  of  the  collision  ? 

Fourth,  What  means  had  the  masters  of  both  vessels,  or  the  ships' 
company,  taken  to  prevent  the  coUision  ? 

Fifth,  How  were  the  sails  of  the  vessels  respectively  braced  and 
set? 

Sixth,  Which  way  did  the  helms  lie,,  and  whether  competent  and  faith. 
hi  persons  were  at  the  helms  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  what  was 
the  character  of  each  vessel  in  regard  to  the  ready  obedience  of  their  re- 
spective helms  ? 

Seventh,  Whether,  on  one  or  other  of  these  vessels,  the  nlizen-saU  was 
not  set  or  clewed  up  ? 

Eighth,  Whether,  or  not,  before  they  struck,  the  jib  upon  either  of  them 
was  set  or  down  ? 

Ninth,  Whether  both  vessels  were  steering  the  same  way  or  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  what  was  the  course  of  each  vessel  which  they  were 
pursuing  at  the  time  and  before  the  collision  ? 

Tenth,  What  were  the  currents  and  tides  that  aflfected  each  vessel,  and 
how  fast  were  they  going  through  the  water  ? 

Eleventh,  How  was  each  vessel  loaded  ?     Whether  in  part  or  in  bal- 
last ?     And  what  was  the  model  of  the  vessel :  for  the  ship's  behaviour 
will  depend  as  much  upoi^  the  manner  in  which  she  is  loaded  and  bai-    ' 
lasted  as  upon  her  model  ? 

So  the  height  of  the  masts  of  a  ship  materially  affect  the  principles  of 
sailing,  and,  it  is  said,  that  as  soon  as  a  ship  inclines,  her  velocity  dimin- 
ishes in  proportion  as  her  inclination  increases. 

By  some  of  the  treatise  on  navigation,  it  is  declared,  that  if  on  one  or 
the  other  of  two  vessels  coming  in  collision,  the  mizen-sail  was  set,  and 
the  jib  or  th^  foretop  staysail  \yas  also  set,  that  this  is  an  incontestible 
siffn  that  each  vessel  was  going  to  the  leeward  ;  and.  therefore,  that  the 
other  vessel  should  have  kept  to  the  windward.  In  which  case  (he  ves- 
sel which  has  struck  the  other  with  her  bow,  and  therefore  to  the  wind- 
ward, was  entitled  to  greater  damages ;  and  that  the  one  which  was 
struck  on  the  lee  side,  and  was  injured,  to  less  damages.* 

A  first-class  merchant  ship  contains  no  less  than  tweniy'Seven  sctUs^  or 
pieces  of  canvass,  when  all  set  and  in  use.  Besides,  the  various  masts, 
yards,  sails,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  rigging  and  apparel  of  the  ship, 
number  about  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  a  modern-built  vessel. 

And  in  cases  of  collision  at  sea,  the  different  workings  of  a  ship  are 
all  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  respective  size,  tonnage, 
and  class  of  each  vessel,  which,  in  the  merchant's  service,  number  as 
many  as  eight  and  more. 

First,  We  have  the  ship  proper,  which  is  a  three-masted  vessel. 

Second,  The  barque  is  also  a  three-masted  vessel  as  well  as  the  ship, 
and  the  greilt  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  ship  has  square  sails 
on  the  mizen-mast,  which  the  barque  has  not. 

Third,  A  full-rigged  brig. 

*  Jaoobson's  Sea  Laws,  p.  330. 
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Fourth.  An  hemiaphrodite  brig« 

Fifth.  A  top-sail  schooner. 

Sixth.  A  fore-and-aft  schooner. 

Seventh,  Sloops,  and  ^ese  nwy  be  built  in  the  ferm  of  the  jacht. 

Eighth.  Steamboats,  of  Tariou»  sizes,  models,  and  power. 

Ninth.  Vessels  of  various  sizes  and  modelling,  some  of  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  particular  countries,  Hke  the  Dutch  galliot  amd  dogger,  the  French 
polacca  and  bilander,  and  the  Chinese  junk  and  English  ketch. 

The  workings  of  a  ship  are  to  be  demonstrated  by  proofs  of  the  efiecti 
of  every  sail  and  of  the  rudder,  separately  or  altogether  considered,  both 
with  respect  to  the  points  where  these  machines  are  placed  in  the  ship, 
and  to  the  difierent  dispositions  which  either  are  given  them  in  the  changes 
of  evolutions,  or  which  arise  from  their  obliquities  alon«.  So  they  pre- 
sent more  or  less  obliquely  their  sides  to  the  course  of  the  water  or  the 
wind. 

The  general  workings  of  a  vessel  at  sea  are  set  forth  in  a  small  treatise, 
the  "  Seaman's  Friend,"  by  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  author  of  **  Two  Tears  Be- 
fore  the  Mast.'* 

Mr.  Dana's  books  are  well  known  to  the  public,  and  are  excellent  of 
their  kind,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  interested  in  mari- 
time affairs. 

He  says  that*  *'  a  ship  is  acted  upon  principally  by  the  rudcfer  and  sails. 
When  the  rudder  is  fore-and-aft,  that  is,  on  a  line  with  the  keel,  the  water 
runs  by  it,  and  has  no  efiect  upon  the  ship's  direction.  When  it  iffchanged 
from  a  right  line  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  water  strikes  against  it  and 
forces  the  stem  in  an  opposite  direction.  For  instance  :  if  the  helm  it 
put  to  the  starboard,  the  rudder  is  put  ofi*  the  line  of  ifae  keel,  to  poit. 
This  sends  the  stern  up  to  the  starboard,  and,  of  course,  to  the  ship  turn- 
ing on  her  centre  of  gravity,  her  head  goes  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
port.  If  the  helm  is  put  to  port  the  reverse  will  follow,  and  the  ship's 
head  will  turn  ofi*  her  course  to  starboard.  Therefore,  the  helm  is  always 
put  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  the  ship's  head  is  to 
be  moved.  Moving  the  rudder  from  the  right  line  has  the  efiect  of  dead- 
ening the  ship's  way  more  or  less,  according  as  it  is  put  at  a  greater  or 
Less  angle  with  the  keel.  A  ship  should,  therefore,  be  so  balanced  by 
her  sails  that  a  slight  change  of  her  helm  may  answer  the  purpose.'* 

If  a  vessel  is  going  astern,  and  the  rudder  is  turned  ofi*  from  the  line 
of  the  keel,  the  water,  striking  against  the  back  of  the  rudder,  the  push- 
hig  the  stem  ofi*^  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  rudder  is  turned. 
For  instance :  if  stern- way  is  on  her,  and  the  helm  is  put  to  the  starboard, 
the  rudder  turns  to  port,  the  water  forces  the  stern  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  ship's  head  goes  ofi*  to  the  starboard.  Therefore,  when  stem- 
way  is  on  a  vessel,  put  the  helm  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  head 
b  to  be  turned. 
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one  at  the  centre,  and  the  third  at  the  after  part,  and  her  left  or  larboard 
Bide  to  be  presented  to  the  wind,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  abeam,  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  keel.  If  the  head  sail  only  were  set,  the  effect 
would  be  that  the  wind  would  send  the  vessel  a  little  ahead,  and  up  to  the 
starboard  on  her  centre  of  rotation,  so  as  to  bring  her  stern  slow^  round 
to  the  wind.  If  the  after  sail  only  were  set,  the  vessel  would  shpot  ahead 
a  little,  her  stem  would -go  off  ^o  the  starboard,  and  her  head  come  up  to 
the  wind.  If  only  the  centre  sail  were  set,  the  effect  would  be  the  same 
as  if  all  three  of  her  sails  were  set,  and  she  would  go  ahead  in  a  straight 
line.  So  far  we  ^ve  supposed  the  sails  to  be  set  full ;  that  is,  with  her 
tacks  forward  and  their  sheets  afl.  If  they  were  all  set  aback,  the  ves- 
sel would  go  astern  nearly  if  the  rudder  were  kept  steady  in  a  straight  line. 
If  the  head  sail  only  is  set,  and  aback,  she  will  go  astern  and  round  upon 
her  axis  with  her  head  from  the  wind  much  quicker  than  if  full.  So,  if 
her  after  sail  alone  were  set,  and  aback,  she  would  go  astern,  and  her  head 
would  come  suddenly  into  the  wind. 

These  principles  of  the  wind  acting  upon  the  sails,  and  the  water  upon 
the  rudder,  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  science  of  working  a  ship. 
In  large  vessels  the  sails  are  numerous,  but  they  may  all  be  reduced  to 
three  classes,  viz :  head  sails,  or  those  whiph  are  forward  of  Che  centre 
of  gravity  or  rotation,  having  a  tendency  to  send  the  ship's  head  off  from 
the  wind  ;  after  sails,  or  those  abaft  the  centre  of  rotation^  and  which  send 
the  stem  off  and  her  head  toward  the  wind ;  and  lastly,  centre  sails, 
which  act  equally  on  each  side  the  centre  of  rotation,  and  do  not  turn 
the  ship  off  her  course  one  way  or  the  other.  These  ^classes  of  sails,  if 
set  aback,  tend  to  stop  the  headway  and  send  the  ship  astem,  and  also 
to  turn  her  off  her  course  in  the  same  direction  as  when  set  full,  but  with 
more  rapidity.  The  further  a  sail  is  from  the  centre  of  rotation,  the 
greater  is  its  tendency  to  send  the  ship  off  from  the  line  of  her  keeL 
Accordingly,  a  jib  is  the  strongest  head  sail,  and  a  spanker  the  strongest 
after  sail. 

The  centre  of  rotation  is  not  necessarily  at  the  centre  of  the  ship.  On 
the  contrary,  as  vessels  are  now  built,  it  may  not  be  much  abaft  that  part 
of  the  deck  to  which  the  main  tack  is  boarded.  For  the  main  breadth  or 
dead  flat  being  there,  the  greatest  cavity  will  also  be  there,  and  of  course 
the  principal  weight  of  the  cargo  should  centre  there,  as  being  the  strong- 
est part.  Therefore  the  centre  of  rotation  will  greatly  depend  upon  pro- 
per stowage.  If  the  ship  is  much  by  the  stem,  the  centre  of  rotation  will 
be  carried  aft;  and  if  by  the  head,  it  will  be  carried  forward.  The  cause 
of  this  is,  that  when  loadexl  down  by  the  stem,  her  after  sails  have  but 
little  eftect  to  move  her  stem  against  the  water,  and  a  very  slight  action 
upon  the  forward  sails  will  send  her  head  off  to  leeward,  as  she  is  there 
light  and  high  in  the  air. 

Accordingly,  to  keep  her  in  a  straight  line,  the  press  of  sail  is  required 
to  be  further  aft ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  centre  of  rotation  b  further  aft.  If 
a  ship  is  loaded  down  by  the  head,  the  opposite  results  follow,  and  more 
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M&er  saily  or  adding  hemd  sftiL  So,  if  she  carries  a  lee  hehiH— that  is,  if  her 
head  tends  to  fly  off  from  the  wind — ^it  is  remedied  by  taking  in  head  or 
adding  afler  saiJ.  Sometimes  a  ship  is  made-  to  carry  a  weather  helm  hj 
having  too  much  head  sail  set  aloft ;  for  if  she  lies  much  over  on  a  windt 
the  square  sails  forward  have  a  tendency  to  press  her  downwards,  and 
raise  her  proportionally  abafl,  so  that  she  meets  a  great  resistance  from 
the  water  to  leeward  under  her  bows,  while  her  stern,  being  light,  is  ea- 
sily earned  off,  which,  of  course,  requires  her  to  carry  a  weather  helm. 

The  general  rules,  then,  for  turning  a  ship,  are  these  :  to  brin^  her 
head  to  the  wind,  put  her  helm  to  leeward,  and  bring  the  wind  to  act  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  after  sails,  and  as  little  as  possible  on  the  head 
sails.  This  may  be  done  without  taking  in  any  sail,  by  letting  go  the 
head  sheets  so  as  those  sails  may  lose  their  wind,  and  by  pointing  the 
head  yards  to  the  wind  so  as  to  keep  the  head  sails  shaking.  At  the  same 
time,  keep  the  after  sails  ftjll,  and  flatten  in  the  spanker  sheet ;  or,  if  this 
is  not  sufficient,  the  after  sails  may  be  braced  aback,  which  Mrill  send  the 
stem  off  and  the  head  to  windward.  But  as  this  makes  back  sails  of 
them,  and  tends  to  send  the  vessel  astern,  there  should  be  either  head  or 
centre  sails  enough  filled  to  counteract  this,  and  keep  headway  upon  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  turn  the  head  off  from  the  wind,  put  the  helm  to 
windward,  shiver  the  after  sails,  and  flatten  in  the  head  sheets.  Brace  the 
head  yards  aback  if  necessary,  being  careful  not  to  let  her  lose  headway 
if  it  can  be  avoided. 

The  vessel  may  be  assisted  very  much,  in  going  off  or  coming  to,  hr 
setting  or  taking  in  the  jib  and  spanker,  which,  if  the  latter  is  fitted  with 
-  brails,  are  easily  handed. 

A  merchant  ship,  that  is  nm  down  by  a  public  armed  vessel  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  will  have  in  equity  a  claim  to  the  same  indemnity 
and  contributions  for  the  loss,  as  where  the  accidents  happened  by  collision 
by  and  between  merchant  vessels;  yet  ^e  know  of  no  case  where  the 

Ship  of  war  has  been  arrested  by  a  suit  in  admiralty,  to  obtain  satis&ction 
>r  the  damage.  The  master  of  the  government  vessel,  in  such  a  case, 
might  be  liable  to  a  personal  action  for  negligence  or  trespass  to  the  party 
injured ;  though  a  more  direct  method  to  obtain  satisfaction  would  be  to 
petition  the  government  of  the  country  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  pay- 
ment of  all  losses  occasioned  by  the  coUision.  The  commercial  code  of 
France,  article  407,  provides  that,  in  case  of  running  foul,  if  the  occurrence 
was  purely  accidental,  the  damages  are  to  be  borne  without  remedy  by 
the  suffering  vessel.  If  the  running  foul  proceeded  from  the  fiiult  of  one 
of  the  captains,  the  damages  are  to  be  paid  by  the  one  who  occasioned  it. 
If  there  be  a  doubt  which  of  the  two  vessels  was  in  fault  in  running  foul, 
the  damages  are  to  be  repaired  at  their  conmion  expense,  in  equal  portions 
between  them.  There  are  some  differences  in  the  rules  which  are  applied 
to  the  cases  of  vessels  running  foul  amongst  the  various  commercial  nations. 
By  the  laws  of  Holland,  in  cases  of  collision,  if  the  damage  is  done  reci- 
procally, such  damage  is  apportioned  in  common  between  the  parties ;  if 
the  damage  is  wholly  created  by  one  ship  through  the  fttultof  the  master, 
he  is  to  repair  the  damages  alone,  if  he  is  able ;  otherwise,  the  owners  are 
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eoUiiion  wkere  tbere  it  a  common  fault,  Aeither  partj  can  recover  any 
oompensation  against  the  other,  and  the  loss,  however  unequally  distri- 
buted,  must  be  borne  where  it  has  alighted ;  and  the  result  is  the  same 
where  the  &ult  cannot  be  ascertained  or  brought  home  by  satisfactory  evi. 
dence.  But  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  where  there  is  a  manliest  &uit  on 
both  sides,  the  damage  is  to  be  apportioned  in  the  aggiegate.* 

The  ancient  general  maritime  law,  exacted  a  full  ticmpensation  out  of 
all  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  guil^  ship,  in  cases  of  collision,  upon 
the  conunon  principle  applying  to  persons  undertaking  the  conveyance  of 
goods  at  sea.  They  were  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  persons 
whom  they  employed,  and  of  whom  the  other  parties,  who  suflered  dam- 
age, knew  nothing,  and  over  whom  they  had  no  control.  1  his  is  pre- 
Bumed  to  be  the  law  at  the  present  day,  in  those  countries  which  have 
not  made  any  regulations  respecting  it,  by  statutory  enactments. f  Yet 
it  appears,  that  by  various,  authorities,  that  the  cargo  on  board  of  the 
<^ending  vessel  has  not  been  held  liable,  in  some  instances,  in  England, 
to  conti^ute  to  the  damage  done  to  the  injured  vessel  and  cargo.  Ihe  in- 
jmred  vessel  and  cargo,  could  call  upon  the  oflfending  vessel  fiir  reparation 
to  both  vessel  and  cargo,  but  the  contribution  was  only  between  the 
vessel,  on  one  hand,  and  the  ship  and  cargo,  on  the  other,  which  was  in- 
jmred*  The  ship,  only,  was  to  contribute  to  the  loss.  The  house  of  lords, 
in  England,  in  the  case  of  Le  Neve  ttf.  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Ship- 
ping Company,  which  was  a  case -in  appeal  firom  Scotland  in  1824,  decided 
that  the  ship  and  cargo,  that  was  simk  and  lost  by  collision,  should  both 
receive  the  benefit  of  contribution  from  the  offending  vessel  and  owners; 
but  they  did  not  decide  the  question  in  this  case,  whether  the  ofiending  " 
vessel,  and  cargo,  on  board,  should  be  held  liable,  jointly  or  severally,  to 
contribute  for  the  loss4  We  will  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
fireights  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  damage  done  ;  why  should  not  the  car- 
go be  called  in  to  contribute  its  share  in  making  reparation  ?  The  cargo 
on  board  adds  to  the  ibrce  and  power  of  the  collision,  and  increases  th» 
damage.  The  owner  of  the  cargo  is  represented  by  his  agent,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  offending  vessel,  and  ao  are  the  owners  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
owners  of  the  cargo  ought  to  be  reiy>onsible  for  the  acts  of  their  agent. 
By  the  laws  of  Holland,  both  ship  and  cargo  are  liable  to  condemnation  in 
cases  of  collision.  Thus,  where  a  ship  and  cargo  nm  foul  of  another  vessel 
in  ballast,  the  ship  and  cargo  was  condenmed  to  pay  one-half  of  the  damage 
sustained  by  the  other  vessel,  and  this  condemnation  was  made  after  in- 
formation obtained  upon  marine  usage  in  like  cases.  §  So,  in  case  where 
a  Dutch  ship  had  run  foul  of  a  Lubec  trader  in  a  storm,  without  fault  on 
either  side,  with  such  violence  that  they,  the  master  and  crew,  were  com- 
pelled to  run  upon  the  strand,  to  save  their  lives  and  their  ship  and  cargo,  the 
senate  of  Dantzic  decreed,  that  both  cargoes  and  vessels  should  be  valued 
and  summed  up  together,  and  each  party  should  be  indemnified  dollar  for 
dollar. 

The  old  Danish  sea-laws  are  replete  with  provisions  under  the  head  of 
collision.  The  Scandinavians  once  had  so  many  ships  in  the  sound,  that 
it  was  said  to  be  easy  to  pass  over  them  from  Zealand  to  Schoon  ;  and  they 
folt  early,  in  th^ir  abundance  of  shipping,  in  theur  long  nights  and  tem- 

•  Keni*3  Com.  p.  230.    Jacobson*B  Sea  Laws,  p.  328.      t  1  Haggard's  Rep.,  109. 
t  Bell's  CoiUm  vol.  i,  p.  580.  i  Jacobson's  Sea  Laws,  p.  3S8. 
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pestuous  seaSf  (he  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  in  the  accidents  which 
might  be:aii  them.  They  adopted  the  rule,  that  when  two  ships  under  safi, 
witdout  the  fault  of  either  party,  by  day  or  night,  run  foul,  the  damages 
arising  are  to  be  divided  equaLy  between  the  parties.  The  Swedish  codc^ 
subjoins  the  same  law,  and  the  provision  of  these  northern  powers  seem 
to  have, been  handed  down  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time, 
and  laflaenced  the  codes  of  all  maritime  powers.  By  the  term  division,  we 
are  to  understand  what  is  known  at  the  present  day  as  apportionment. 
The  Russian  law  determines,  like  the  common  law  of  England,  that  each 
party  is  to  bear  his  own  loss,  without  recourse  to  the  other,  where  neither 
party  is  in  fault ;  and  by  the  Prussian  code,  if  two  ships  at  anchor  are,  bj 
the  tbrce  of  the  winds  or  waves,  driven  together  so  as  to  occasion  damage 
to  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  such  damage  is  to  be  computed  together ;  and 
where  a  ship  at  anchor,  from  the  badness  of  her  cables  or  other  negli- 
gences of  the  master,  breaks  loose,  and  is  driven  upon  other  vesisels  made 
&st,  the  master  of  such  ship  must  make  good  ail  damages  done  to  tlie 
other.  The  owners  of  the  vessel,  in  cases  of  collision,  are  liable  to  the 
extent  of  their  shares^  and  no  more,  which  is  regulated  by  article  1929  of 
their  code.  The  northern  European  nmritime  codes  contain  various  laws 
in  regard  to  ships  running  foul,  while  one  or  both  are  at  anchor,  but  thej 
all  adopt  the  principle  generally,  that  the*  vessel  in  fkult  must  pay  the 
whole  damage ;  but  when  the  collision  occurs  by  inevitable  accident,  the 
loss  is  to  be  borne  by  apportionment  between  the  vessels.  The  Prussian 
law  declares,  that  when  a  ship  or  vessel  is  driven  against  another  at  an- 
chor, without  fiiult,  the  vessel  doing  the  damage  shall  pay  its  own,  and 
one-half  of  the  damage  sustained.  The  owner  is  held  liable  in  subsidium 
for  all  damages.  By  the  laws  of  France,  vessels  going  out  of  port  are 
bound  to  have  regard  to  those  before  them,  and  if  the  hindcrmost  ship  in- 
jures the  one  forward,  she  is  bound  to  pay  all  damages  ;  and  in  two  cases 
where  vessels  had  put  out  of  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  in  France,  and 
Sliother  vessel  in  each  case  had  followed  and  run  down  the  vessels  going 
out  first,  the  offending  vessels  were  condemned  to  pay  all  damages  and 
costs  of  suit ;  and  in  another  case  in  the  same  port,  where  two  vessels  ap- 
preached  the  harbor,  and  the  hindmost  vessel  ran  down  the  forward  one, 
the  hindmost  vessel  was  adjiidged  to  have  incurred  the  blame,  because 
she  had  not  waited  until  the  other  vessel  passed  in,  and  the  admiralty 
court  of  Marseilles  condemned  her  to  pay  all  damages  and  costs.  So, 
where  two  vessels  of  unequal  size  are  in  the  same  stream,  the  less  vessel 
ought  to  give  way  to  the  greater,  f 

Most  maritime  nations  consijler  k*  negligence,  on  the  part  of  masters, 
not  to  keep  watch  on  board  their  vessels.  In  the  night-time  this  is  ab- 
solutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel ;  and  where  there  is  negli- 
gence  in  this  particular,  the  vessel  will  be  held  to  blame  in  cases  of  col- 
lision. 
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The  ananv^er  was,  ^  From  a  Dutch  brig,  whieh  you  have  JBSt  run  down. 
I  was  on  the  yards  at  the  time,  and  jumped  on  board/'  The  collision 
was  not  observed  until  the  sailor  gave  the  astonished  captain  the  informa- 
tion. 

By  the  Spanish  law,  every  ship  or  vessel  above /'the  burthen  of  sixty 
tons,  shall  have  a  light  in  the' lantern  of  the  ship  at  night,  as  well  at  sea 
a^  in  the  road%  under  a  penalty.  The  want  of  a  lantern  in  mmrow  seas 
and  ports  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  omission  and  neglect,  not 
entitliiig  the  party  to  redress,  if  injurod.  The  supreme  court  of  HoUand 
have  so  decided ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  law  in  other  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  the  laws  «f  the 
state  of  New  York,  any  steamboat  that  is  navigating  any  wateiv  in  the 
night  time,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  shall  have,  and  carry, 
and  show,  two  good  uid  sufficient  lights,  one  of  which  shall  be  ex- 
posed  near  her  bows,  the  other  near  her  stem,  and  the  lights  shall  be 
raised  at  least  twenty  feet  aboVe  her  decks;  and  every  master  who  shall 
violate  this  law  u  held  liable  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  $250  for  each  and 
every  (^nce,  to  be  sued  fer  in  the  name  of  the  pet^le ;  and  in  case  the 
penalty  cannot  be  collected  of  the  master,  the  owners  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  pay  the  penalties,  as  sureties  oC  such  master  ;  and  the 
owners  are  declared  by  statute  to  be  responsible  fer  the  good  conduct  of 
the  masters  employed  by  them ;  and  the  term  ^  master  "  is  declared  to 
apply  to  every  person  having,  fer  the  time  being,  the  charge,  control,  and 
directions  of  any  steamboat  or  other  vessel  comprised  within  the  provi. 
sions  of  the  statute.*  And  when  steamboats  meet  each  other  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state,  eaeh  boat  shall  go  towards  that  side  of  the  river, 
or  take  that  which  is  to  the  starboard  or  right  ^ide,  so  as  to  enable  the 
boats  meeting  to  pass  each  other  in  safety ;  and  while  the  boats  on  the 
Hudson  river,  or  Lake  Ghamplain,  are  at  anchor,  they  are  bound,  in  the 
night  time,  to  lower  their  peak,  to  h&ve  a  stifficient  light  shown  in  some 
part  of  the  rigging,  at  least  twenty  feet  aboveAhe  deck,  and  from  the  ta#- 
rail  of  the  boat,  under  a  penalty  of  $50,  to  be  collected  of  the  master,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  case  he  is  unable  to  pay  it,  then  the  owners  are 
held  to  pay  the  same. 

By  the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted  that  when  a  steamboat  is  goinc 
the  same  direction  with  another  steamboat,  the  steamboat  behind  shafi 
not  approach  to  pass  the  head  steamboat  within  the  distance  of  twenty 
yards,  norxan  the  steamboat  ahead  be  navigated  so  as  to  unnecessarily 
come  within  twenty  yards  of  the  steamboat  following  it.  A  copy  of  the 
4rtatute  is  to  be  posted  up  in  a  conspicUo«B  place  in  every  steamboat  navi- 
^;ating  the  waters  of  the  state,  fer  the  inspection  of  all  persons  on  board 
thereof. 

We  have  befere  stated  that  steamboats,  when  navigating,  are  deemed 
to  be  what  is  called,  technically,  before  the  windy  and  are  considered  as 
having  the  wind  fireei  and^are,  therefore,  bound,  at  all  events,  to  avoid  a 
-collision  wiUi  /)ther  vessels.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  it  has  some 
exceptions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  North  America,  tried  in 
the  month  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  (1842),  in  admiralty 
in  the  United  States  c^itrict  court  fer  the  Southenr District  of  New  Yoric, 
befere  the  Honoxable  Samuel  R.  Betts,  United  States  district  judge,  it 
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appeared  that  the  BritiBh  barque  George  Canning,  was  lying  at  aiic&«r 
in  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  Hudson  river,  within  three  hundred  jaids 
of  the  Battery,  during  the  night  of  the  30th  March,  1842. 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  steamboat  North  America, 
Coming  from  Albany,  rounded  too  just  below  the  George  Canning,  in  or- 
der to  come  into  her  berth  at  die  foot  of  Courtiand-street. 

This  was  the  usual  method  of  bringing  her  to  the  slip,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion she  also  followed  the  accustomed  route,  going  below  the  dock,  slack- 
ening her  speed,  and  then  being  brought  round  and  worked  up  to  her  land- 
ing place.  In  making  her  way  up  she  came  upon  the  barque,  and  both 
vessels  were  considerably  injured  by  the  collision.  The  barque,  at  the 
time,  had  no  light  suspended  in  her  rigging,  and  no  watch  on  deck. 

Much  testimony  was  called  on  both  sides  to  prove  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  time ;  on  the  part  of  the  bairque  it  being  attempted 
to  be  proved  that  daylight  had  appeared,  and  was  sufficient  Ij  ad- 
vanced to  enable  persons  on  board  the  North  America  to  see  the  barque 
a  distance  ofi^  amply  sufficient  to  take  measures  to  avoid  her ;  and,  <m  the 
other  side,  that  it  was  so  thick  and  dark  at  the  time,  that  the  barque,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  light  hung  out,  could  not  be  seen  the  length  of  the  steam- 
boat from  her. 

His  honor.  Judge  Betts,  in  pronouncing  his  opkiimi,  says :  ^I  think  a  de- 
cided preponderance  of  proof  established  these  ^ts  : — 

*'  That  the  collision  was  wholly  accidental,  free  of  intended  neglect  or 
fault  on  either  side  ;  that  the  steamboat  was  navigated  with  reasonable 
care  and  precaution,  and  was  pursuing  the  usual  course  of  her  voyage  at 
the  time  of  collision  with  the  libellant's  vessel ;  that  it  was  night  time, 
and  thick  dark  weather  on  the  water. 

*^  That  the  vessel  of  the  libellant,  at  anchor  off  Castle  Garden,  had  no 
watch  on  deck  at  the  time,  and  no  light  exhibited  in  the  ri^ng,  and  none 
fWithin  view  on  deck ;  and  she  was  not  seen  on  board  the  steamboat  until 
^e  boat  was  too  near  to  avoid  collision. 

'*  That  if  a  light  had  been  suspended  in  the  rigging  of  the  vessel,  she 
might  have  been  discovered  from  the  boat  in  time  to  avoid  her." 

And  further,  in  delivering  the  opmion  of  the  court,  the  learned  judge 
says)  '*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  only  was  the  George  Can- 
ning acting  in  violation  of  an  express  law  in  lying  at  her  place  of  anchor- 
age, without  showing  a  light,  but  that,  independent  of  the  state  statute,  it 
was  culpable  negligence  in  h^  to  remain  in  the  then  daricness  of  the 
night,  without  both  such  light  and  a  watch  on  deck.'"" 

So  in  another  case,-  which  wm  an  action  in  rem,  Pezant  vs.  the  Steam- 
packet  Charleston,  brought  against  the  steamboat  in  the  same  bourt,  be- 
fore the  same  learned  judge,  for  a  collision  in  i^inning  down  a  vessel  in 
the  Delaware  bay,  the  libel  was  dismissed  with  costs,  because  it  appeared 
that  the  vessel  run  down  was  sailing  up  the  Delaware  bay  in  the  night 
time,  and  had  altered  her  course,  and  thereby  the  steamboat  came  in  col- 
lision with  her.  The  court  held  that  the  steamboat,  though  she  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  vessel  sailing  before  the  wind,  with  the  wind  free,  yet,  the 
other  vessel  having  unnecessarily  changed  her  course  and  run  athwart 
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sidered  as  fikokless,  'and  the  ve0a6l  driven  by  saik  as  the  one  which  had 
receiired  damage  by  an  unnecessary  collision.  The  cause  having  been 
appealed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  before  the  Honorable  3mith 
Thompson*,  the  circuit  judge,  the  decree  of  the  district  judge  was  affirmed 
with  costs. 

The  learned  circuit  judge,  in  pronouncing  the  decree  of  affirmation, 
stated,  that  steamboats  were  regarded  in  navigation  as  alwi^  having  the 
wind  free.  Nevertheless,  they  could  not  be  held  liable  when  the  collision 
happened  through  the  fitult  or  mismanagement  of  a  vessel  driven  by  sails. 
That  in  this  case  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that,  had  the  vessel  run 
down  kept  her  course  coming  up  the  Delaware  bay,  she  would  have 
passed  the  steamboat  without  collision ;  but  she  had  unnecessarily  under* 
taken  to  alter  her  course,  and  the  steamboat,  pursuing  her  course  without 
deviation,  had  come  in  collision  with  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  iim  down  had  been  injured  by  her  own  mismanagement 
<Nr  fiudt,  and  she  could  not,  from  the  &ct  that  she  was  navigated  by 
sails  alone,  call  upon  the  steamboat  for  damages. 

In  Holland  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  collision  of  sea  vessels  and 
a  collision  ofrwer  craft.  Such  distinction,  .in  practice,  must  exist  in  the 
United  States,  where  vessels  navigate  the  internal  waters  of  the  eountiy. 
The  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  confined  to  the 
waters  within  the  ebb  and  flew  of  the  tide  ;  consequently,  vessels  navi- 
gating fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes  are  not  within,  the  cognizance  of 
courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  cases  of  col* 
lision  upoi^  the  internal  waters  of  the  state,  are  brought  within  the  prac* 
tice  of  arresting  the  offetading  vessel  by  the  statute.* 

By  the  civil  Taw,  every  vessel  which  floated  upon  the  water,  whether  of 
a  small  or  large  class,  or  driven  by  oars  or  sails,  or  both,  or  by  machinery, 
were  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  in  rem  for  the  contracts  and  torts  of  the 
master.  And  the  jurisdiction  equally  applied  to  all  vessels,  whether  th^v 
navigated  the  ocean,  seas,  lake,  rivers  or  ports  ;  and  whether  the  wate|» 
were  fresh,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  flow  and  reflow  of  the  tide.  But 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  confines  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  United 
States  tribunals,  proceeding  in  ren^^  lo  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  ju- 
risdiction, and  therefore  collisions  arising  upon  the  great  fresh  water  lakes 
in  North  Americai  and  on  the  rivers  where  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow, 
or  above  it,  are  not  embraced  within  Ae  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  state  legislatures  are  competent  lo  jpsLM  laws  which  shall  give  the 
remedy  against  oflending  vessels  on  the  internal  waters  of  a  state,  by  a 
proceeding  in  rem.  The  statutes  of  New  Yoik,  Missouri  and  Ohio,  have  pro* 
vided  such  a  remedy ;  and  we  see  no  objection  to  the  extending  it,  by  state 
laws,  to  oases  of  contracts  which  concern  the  navigation  and  maritime 
employment  of  the  vessel. 

We  are  certain  that  this  remedy  would  be  many  times  beneficial.  As, 
along  the  shore  of  some  of  the  great  lakes,  numerous  territories,  states, 
and  countries,  each  claiming  a  separate  and  independent  code  of  laws, 
are  to  be  found,  besides,  the  dangers  and  hazards  of  navigation  on  the 
lakes  in  North  America  equal  those  upon  the  ocean  and  foreign  seas. 
Losses  which  arise  by  colHsion  are  held  in  the  law  of  insurance  to  be 
within  the  iiptm  ^own  -as  perils  of  the  sea,  and  are  subject  to  the  doc- 

«  Act  pii88ed>pril  96, 1831. 
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ttme  i^  avenges*  Vfhxm  a  TeMel  it  to  danwgcd  at  tes  bj  ooBinMi, ; 
witkout  aaj  fiuiU  of  tlie  owaer,  and  the  laaiter  it  obliged  to  pat  bade,  or 
run  into  pmrt  £»  repain,  to  enable  her  to  proeecute  bier  vojage,  the  ex* 
peBMs  of  repaifing  the  Teasel,  and  of  ualoadiiig  the  cargo  to  oaake  tlie 
repairs,  are  held  to  be  a  general  average  within  certain  limitiHiMMi 

If  Um  ship  gaaa»  a  latdag  benefit  by  the  repairs,  a  dedoctioo  from  the 
amount  of  the  general  ayerage  mutt  be  made  on  that  account,  which  is 
utually  set  down  at  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  new  fixings  of  the 
vessels.*  Certaia  damages  which  aocnie  ta  a  ship  and  cargo  by  coUisioii, 
are  held  l^  the  civO  law,  as  well  as  by  a  law  of  England,  as  a  particidar 
average.  By  the  Spanish  law,  the  damage  hkq>pening  toaahip  andcar^gOt 
by  the  accidental  nmning  foul  of  another  vessel,  is  declared  particular 
average,  and  each  party,  as  in  other  casual  misfortunes,  is  to  bear  fata 
own  loss ;  if  the  damage  be  occasioned  hj  misconduct  or  negligence,  the 
gui^  party  must  indenmify  the  other  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loss.  Such 
b  the  Russiaji  law ;  bi^  by  t^  law  of  Hamburg,  Rotterifaan,  and  Sweden, 
losses,  in  all  cases  of  accidental  collision,  are  to  be  apportkMied  on  both 
vessels— -their  freights  and  cargoes  are  held  to  be  general  averagecf 
Where  a  loss  occurs  through  the  mistahes,  ignorance,  and  inattentions  oi 
the  master  or  mariners  i»^a  vessel  by  collision,  thb  is  held  in  England 
to  be  a  barratry.  But  when  a  collision  ha^  happened,  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  negligence  in  the  master  or  crew  of  the  damaged  ship,  the  in- 
surer b  liaUe  for  the  damage,  and  he  may  sue  the  party  who  has  wiHully 
been  the  cause  of  the  damage.  A  very  interesting  case  was  decide^  in 
the  supreme  couii  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  a  loss  by  collision 
of  vessels  without  fault  on  either  side,  which/ occurred  on  the  river  Elbe, 
on  a  voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Gottenburg,  in  Europe.  The  American 
ship  Paragon,  in  the  passage  above-mentioned,  while  proceeding  down 
the  river  with  a  pilot  on  bowl,  came  in  contact  vtdth  a  Dutch  ^dliot  called 
the  Frau-Anna,  and  sunk  her ;  by  this  accident  the  Paragon  sustained  so 
n^pich  damage  as  to  be  obliged  to  pot  into  Cuxhaven  for  repairs,  and  this 
port  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Hamburg,  the-  ci^[)tain  of  the  galliot 
libelled  the  Paragon  in  the  admiralty  court  for  his  damages,  alleging  that 
the  loss  of  the  vessel  was  caused  by  (be  carelessness  or  &ult  of  Uiose  on 
board  of  the  Paragon.  But  upon  hearing,  the  court  determined  that  the 
loss  accrued  without  fault  or  carelessness  on  ei^er  side.  This  made  the 
loss  one  of  general  average,  to  be  borne  equally  by  each  party ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Paragon  was  to  bear  one-half  of  the  expense  of  her  own  repairs, 
and  to  pay  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  galliot ;  and  the  galliot  was  to 
bear  the  loss  of  one-half  of  her  o^m  value,  and  to  pay  one-half  of  the  re. 
pairs  of  the  Paragon.  The  court  became  possessed  of  this  case  in  Amer- 
ica by  a  suit  of  the  owners  ofthe  Paragon  against  the  Warren  Insurance 
Comjpany^  for  the  amount  which  they  had  pa£d  in  Hamburg  for  the  colli- 
sion ;  this  amount  was  92,600.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  this  loss  by  collision,  without  fiiuh  on  either  side,  was  a  loss 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  came  within  the  protection  of  the^  policy  of 
insurance  ;  the  Paragon  had  no  cargo  on  board  at.  the  time  of  the  col- 
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#11  the  bottomrj  of  tbe  Teately  and  thuB  the  Paragon  was  obliged  to  bear 
tke  whole  loss."' 

If  the  ship  or  goods  on  board  be  damaged  by  collision^  the  loss  is  eon* 
sidered  by  insurance  writers  to  be  a  peril  of  the  sea,  within  the  terms  of 
an  insurance  policy,  and  the  underwriters  must  malce  good  the  loss* 
Where  a  collison  ttJces  placp  between  an  American  vessel  and  a  foreign 
one,  within  a  foreign  jurisdiction^  the  case,  will  be  decided  according  to 
the  rules  of  law  which  govern  the  foreign  jurisdiction ;  so  vice^jersoy  whm^ 
a  collision  happens  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^f 

Collisions  often  arise  between  vessels  while  <^oming  out  or  gcHng  into 
port,  and  while  one  or  both  of  the  vessels  arQ  under  the  government  or 
control  of  ta  pilot.  In  such  cases,  a  question  occurs  whether  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  are  liable  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  guilty  vessel. 
Sir  William  Scott  held  that  the  parties  who  suffered  by  coUUion  in  such 
eases,  without  their  own&ult,  are  entitled  to  have  their  remedy'against  the 
vessel  which  occasioned  the  damage,  and  are  not  under  the  necessity  of 
looking  to  the  pilot,  from  whom  redress  is. not  always  to  be  had,  .for  com- 
pensation ;  the  owners  are  responsible  to  the  injured  party  for  the  acts  of 
the  pilot,  and  they  must  be  left  to  recover,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  amount 
against  him.  The  learned  judge  says,  that  the  circumstance  of  having 
a  pilot  on  board,  and  acting  in  conformity  to 'his  directions,  cannot 
operate:):  as  a  discharge  of  the  responsibility  of  the  owners.  But  the 
wv^e  of  law  is  different  when  the  statutes,  or  the  laws  of  a  coun. 
try,  require  that  a  pilot  shall  be  taken  on  board.  Thus,  in  a  case 
decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States^,  the  law  is  de* 
clared  to  be  ouch  that  the  owners  of  vessels,  which  are  compelled 
to  receive  a  pilot  on  board,  shall  be  e^xonerated  from  the  payment  of  any 
loss  which  happens  by  cojlision,  while  the  vessel  is  under  the  government 
of  the  pilot.  The  American  ship  Francb  Depeau  was  in  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool,  and  was  run  foul  of  by  the  barque  Tasso,  which  was,  at  the  time 
the  accident  happened,  in  charge  of  a  regular  pilot,  and  leaving  thoi. 
Prince's  dock  on  her  homeward  voyage.  The  Francis  Depeau  was  ai 
anchor  in  the  harbor  laden  with  salt,  and  ready  to  sail;  both  were 
American  vessels.  It  appeared,  that  by  the  British  statute  then  in  force, 
that  vessels  leaving  ports  in  Great  Britain  were  obliged  by  law  to  take  a 
pilot  on  board.  The  Francis  Depeau  sustained  considerable  damage  by 
the  coUision.  The  awners  brought  an  action  against  the  owners  of  the 
Tasso  to  recover  dainages,  and  the  defendants  pleaded  that  the  offonding 
vessel  was  in  charge  of  a  regular  pilot  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  that 
the  pilot,  by  the  statutory  regulations  of  England,  was  required  to  be  on  ^ 
board.  The  cause  was  tried  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause  instructed  the 
jury  that  the  defendant,  under  the  statute  of  England,  was  not  responsible 
to  the  plaintiffi  for  any  damage  occasioned  by  the  default,  negligence,  or 
unskilfulness  of  the  pilot  on  board  the  Tasso.    Upon  a  writ  of  eyror,  the 
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ing  from  strou  wind  and  tikie,  affaimt  wUoh  oidiBary  dcill  lad  care  ooaU 
not  have  guarded,  or  the  fault  of  the  pilot,  or  the  misconduct,  negligenee, 
or  UBikMfiilnen  of  the  crew,  or  the  maufficiencj'  of  the  hawser  ropes,  or 
the  equipmeirts  with  which  the  vessel  was  fumidied.  In  the  two  fint  in- 
stances, the.owners  of  the  Tasso  are  not  answerable ;  in  the  two  latter, 
thev  are  culpable. 

The  reason  why  owners  are  not  liaMe  ibr  the  acts  ofa  pilot,  put  on  board 
b J  legislative  authority,  is,  that  he  is  not  chosen  by  the  owner,  and  his  qaali. 
fications  are  deterinined  by  others ;  and  that  jt  is  conformable  to  niuiaal 
justice  to  hold  the  owner  exempted  from  respcmsibili^  for  the  acts  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  his  agent*. 

When  a  party  pleads  the  act  of  the  pilot  to  exonerate  himself  in  cases  of 
oolHsion,  siich  party  is  bound  to  show  in  evid|ence  on  his  part  affirmativdy 
the  truth  of  his  plea,  or  he  will  beheld  responsible. 

The  statute  law  of  MassachusetU  and  the  sUte  of  Maine,  following  the 
statutory  law  of  England  and  Holland,  have  exonerated  the  owner  of  a 
vessel  upon  his  abandoning  the  ship  and  freights^  fit>m  damage  and  lia. 
bilities  in  cases  ^f  collision.  *  '  ▲•  h. 


Credit  given  andjaken. — Bitter  experience  has  tatighf  those  who 
seek  to  do  an  over-large  business  at  small  profits,  that  very  little  credit  can 
be  given ;  since  the  only  inducement  for  reducing  prices  below  an  average 
standard,  is  a  certainty  of  payment.  If  you  do  business  with  all  the  world, 
you  may  rely  Upon  having  a  world  of  trouble  and  anxiety  in  return ;  and 
after  all,  the  nett  profit  upon  an  extensive  business  carried  on  in  this  way, 
is  seldom  more  llian  would  be  realized  without  i^  tenth  part  of  the  trouble. 
My  advice  to  you  is,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  loccd  business.  As  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  carry  on  such  a  business  without  giving  credit,  yon 
must  weigh  well  in  your  fnind  beforehand,  to  what  extent  you  may  with 
propriety  do  so.  The  amount  of  credit  yon  take,  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  vou  give.  If  yon  are  doing  a  safe  and  current 
business,  you  need  fear  little  on  this  head ;  only  take  care  in  making  your 
purchases  to  bargain  for  time  sufficient.  This  is  important  if  you  have 
a  capital,  but  absolutely  indispensable  if  you  have  none. 

Fair  Professions. — Be  on  your  guard  against  those  who  make  the 
•.lirest  and  most  numerous  profossions.  Depend  upon  it,  aD  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  founded  upon  self-interest ;  and  if  you  cannot  see 
any  cause  for  deserving  such  kindness  and  attention,  suspect  it  of  being 
merely  affected,  and  keep  yourse^lf  out  of  danger.  To  be  secure,  put 
yourself  in  no  man's  power.  There  are^  no  doubt,  many  men  in  die 
world  who  are  strictly  honest  and  upright,  and  who  could  not  be  influenced 
by  any  consideration  whatever,  to  be  guilty  of  a  didionest  action ;  but 
such  characters  are  rare,  and  although  the  conclusion  may  be  thought 
uncharitable,  vou  will  find  yourself  safest  in  considering  every  man  a 
rogue  till  sucn  time  as  you  nave  had  an  opportunity  of  jproving  him  the 
reverse. 

Experience  will  soon  convince  you  that  a  ^at  proportion  of  mankind 
make  use  of  virtue  only  as  a  stodc  in  trade,  which  they  are  ready  to  bring 
to  market  as  soon  as  they  see  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  it  to  ad- 
vantage. 
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ISRGANTUE  liW  OBPARTIBRT. 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

SEPBESBNTATIOlfS  HI  inTHRKWCB  TO  PIOFXRTY  JSBtUXKD. 

In  the  case  of  Aktm  m.  the  Mecbu^ks*  Mutual  InrariDce  Company  ofTroy,  brought 
bafiora  the  Court  of  Erron  of  the  atate  of  New  Yori[,  at  ^  December  Tenn,  184S,  the 
foUowing  dedakm  waa  made>— 

Thia  aotioii  waa  foaided  upon  a  fire  policy  on  a.bui^ing,  and  aome  penonal  property 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  bearing  date  Angoat  97th,  18S8.  The  taim  of  InBarance  waa 
five  yeara,  commencing  with  the  date  of  the  policy.  In  the  policy,  the  building  waa  de- 
aeiibed  aa  a  brick  dwelttng-houae  and  ahop ;  and,  after  aetting  fordi  the  aize  of  ^  build- 
ing, and  ita  height  above  the  basement,  the  policy  added,  <*  which  baaement  la  pririleged 
aa  a  cabinetmakei'a  ahop."  The  penional  property  covered  by  the  mortgage  consisted  of 
atock  in  trade  in  ^  cabinet  buaineas,  liouaehold  fumitore,  wearing  apparel,  and  family 
atofee.  Among  other  conditiona  contained  in  the  policy,  waa  thia  t — **  If  the  aaid  Alston 
diall  make  any  miareprdaentation  or  concealment,  or  if  said  building  or  premiseB  shall  be 
occupied  in  any  way,ao  aa  to  make  the  risk  more  hazardous  than  at  the  time  of  insuring, 
this  policy  shall  be  void,  and  of  no  efiect"  ,0n  applying  for  hia  p<^y,  die  plaintiff  prom, 
ised  the  underwriters,  verbally,  diat,  if  they  accepted  the  Mi,  he  would  diacontinue  the 
uae  of  a  fire-place  in  the  basement,  and  uae  a  stove  instead  thereof,  which  he  omitted  to  do. 

The  Coiurt  of  Erroia  held  that  the  omisBion  of  the  phuntiff  to  perform  this  promise  con. 
stituted  no  defence  for  the  insurance  company,  in  an  action  on  the  policy.  A  repreeen- 
tajdon  in  the  nature  of  a  promise,  or  stipulation  for  fiiture  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  must  in  general  be  inserted  in  the  policy,  or  the  underwitters  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  it  Parol  evidence  of  what  paased  between  the  insured  and  the  underwriteta, 
at  and  previona  to  the  delivery  of  the  ^>olicy,  ia  not  admissible  with  a  view  to  vary  its  terma. 

USUKY. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Court  of  Errors  of  the  state  of 
New  Yoric.  Anderson  filed  his  bill  against  Rapelye,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a^de  an 
assignment,  by  the  complainant  to  the  defendant,  of  a  bond  and  mortgage  executed  by 
John  Anderson,  and  adso  to  have  delivered  up  and  cancelled,  a  bond,  given  by  the  com- 
plainant and  A.  A.  Renisen,  guarantying  the  pajrment  of  the  bond  and  mortgsge. 

It  appeared,  from  the  proofe  and  pleadings  of  the  case,  that  Anderson  held  a  bond  and 
mortgage  for  $3,000,  payable  one  year  from  date,  with  interest,  to  become  due  half  yearly, 
and  on  which  over  five  months'  interest  had  already  accrued.  This  he  assigned  absolutely 
to  the  holder,  for  t3,600,  m  order  to  raiae  money.  Tho  assigimient  stated  the  considera- 
tion paid  by  the  assignee  to  be  $3,000,  and  contained  a  covenant  that  thus  much  waa  dm 
and  owing  on  the  bond  and  mcnrtgage.  At  the  time  of  executing  the  assigimient,  Ander- 
son also  executed  to  Rapelye  a  bond,  upon  which  A.  A  Remaen  was  security,  conditioned 
that  the  mortgager  should  pay  the  $3,000,  widi  interest,  by  the  day  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  securities  assigned. 

The  Court  reveraed  the  decision  of  the  chancellor,  and  declared  that  the  traaaactkm 
was  on  its  face  a  mere  aale  of  a  bond  and  niortgage,  and  therefore  not  usurious  in  itself. 

HfSURANCB— ^BAMAOES  FOS  Ilf  JURY  TO  MEBCHAKinSB. 
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of  the  cofiee  was  sold  on  its  anivsl,  and  port  of  it  was  stared  in  a  stoce  in  Front-emat. 
While  the  coffee  was  in  the  storej  a  fire  toq|L  place  in  t)ie  second  story  of  it,  and  reached 
the  loft  above  it,  and  smoked  the  whole  building,  and  damaged  the  coffee,  which  was 
insured  at  three  insurance  offices,  viz :  the  Sun,  Mntual  Safety,  and  Guardian  Insoranee 
Companies,  of  which  $15,000  was  insured  with  the  defendants.  After  several  attempts  to 
settle  the  matter  by  arbitration,  the  plaintiff  finally  sold  the  coffee  by  auction  for  182,^58,  and 
brought  his  action  to  recover  the  difiference  between  what  it  sold  for,  and  its  value  before 
it  was  injured  by  the  fix&  The  method  by  which  the  plaintiff  undertook  to  prove  the 
quantity  of  co^e  stored  in  the  premises  injured  by  the  fira,  vras,  by  fint  diowing  the 
quantity  imported,  then  how  much  of  it  was  8<4d,  and  to  take  the  balance  as  the  quantity 
stored  in  those  premises ;  and  then,  whatever  quahtity  leas  than  diat  amount  remained  after 
the  fire,  was  to  be  set  down  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  fire.  And  for  this  amount, 
and  also  £or  the  deterioration  in  value  on  what  remained  of  the  co^e,  the  plaintiff  claimed 
remuneration  in  the  amount  of  $5,891. 

From  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  that  die  cofiee  was  carefnUy 
weighed  at  Padang,  the  place  of  importation,  and  that  it  weighed  six  hundred  and  sixtyi> 
five  thousand  and  ninety-four  pounds,  nett  weight,  besides  an  allowance  of  four  pounds  to 
every  thousand  that  waa  ^hipped ;  that  it  ¥ras  Irell  driea  when  being  riiipped,  and  that  it 
had  been  stored  some  time  before ;  and  that  coffee  coming  from  that  climate  rather  gains 
than  loses  in  weight  on  board  ships,  from  tiieir  dampness.  It  also  appeared  that,  on  am- 
ving  at  M'ew  York,  two  thousand  bags  were  sold  at  the  wharf,  which  weighed  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  coSke  was  put  into  diis 
store  about  the  1st  of  November,  where  it  remained  until  the  fire  tpok  place,  in  January, 
1843.  That  immediately  af^r  the  fire,  the  whole  number  of  bags  which  were  originaDy 
put  into  the  store  were  then  found  in  it ;  but  that  some  of  them  were  browned,  and  nearly 
blackened  with  the  smoke,  and  that  the  coffee  remaining  in  them  vras  cilsped  and  dried 
up,  and  its  flavor  injure^ ;  and  diat,  vdien  it  was  sold  by  auction,  the  whole  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  bags  weighed  only  three  hundred  and  azty..e%fat  thousand 
^unds,  instead  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  which  would  be  the  amoont 
that  ought  to  have  remained  of  the  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  pounds,  after  de- 
ducting the  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pbunds,  which  had  been  sold  at  the  wharf. 
And  this  difference,  being -about  seventeen  thousand  pounds,  the  plaintiff  contended  was 
the  loss  on  the  weight  of  the  coffee,  occasioned  by  the  fire. 

In 'relation  to  the  value  of  the  coffee,  there  was  some  variance  in  the  evidence.  But 
the  lowest  value  set  on  it  was  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  it  appeared  that  coffee  of  a  sim- 
ilar quality  had  been  sold  in  January  for  seven  and  a  half  cents. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  contended  that  there  could  be  no  reliance  placed  on  the  mode 
by  which  the  plaintiff  undertook  to  fix  the  amount  of  coffee  placed  in  the  store ;  and 
that  the  way  veas,  to  average  the  weight  of  coffee  C(mt£ned  in  the  bags  which  went 
into  the  store  by  the  weight  of  those  which  were  sold  on  the  wharf;  and,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  two  thousand  bags  sold  at  the  store  averaged  only  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
three  pounds  to  a  bag,  and  the  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  bags  which  were 
in  the  store  averaged  one  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  pounds,  it  was  evident  that  those 
bags  in  the  store  could  have  lost  nothing  in  weight  by  the  fire. 
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The  state  <£  financial  affidn  now,  throng^cmt  \he  Union,  k  of  a  mo6t  extraordinary 
diaracta.  The  whole  appearance  pieeents  the  action  of  luiaineaa  in  a  country,  rich  be- 
yond parallel,  filled  with  an  indnsfrioiuB  and  enterpiialng'  population  of  -ceaaeleaB  actirity, 
whoae  whole  internal  operations  of  trade  are  disordered  by  the  absence^  «  drcolating 
medium  in  certain  sections,  wi&  immense  accumulations  of  money  at  odier  points,  wait- 
ing, at  extraordinary  low  rates,  some  channel  of  profitable  employment  In  all  sections, 
the  products  of  industry  are  superabundant;  the  amount  of  individual  indebtedness,  com- 
paratively very  small — ^immense  scores  liaving  been  liquidated  by  bankruptcy,  compro- 
mise, and  the  bankrupt  act — ^yet  trade  languishes,  and  tnoney  fdr  circulation  is  very 
scarce.  The  whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  and  rich  country  emeiging  from 
the  ruin  and  £saster  attendant  upon  the  breaking  down  of  an  immense  paper  system,  but 
not  yet  recovered  its  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals,  previously  driven  from  cir- 
cttMoQ  by  the  too  free  use  of  paper  naooey.  In  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the 
Union,  whence  the  producfe  of  the  soil  are  the  last  to  reach  market,  Ae  proceeds  of 
industry  exist  in  great  profusion,  while  money  is  absolutely  not  to  be  procured.  A  person 
stationed  at  Cincinnati  finds  a  redundancy  of  products,  and  a  scarcity  of  money,  perfectly 
snrpriaing.  The  sanle  state  of  things  prevails  north  and  west  (£  that  point.  If,  however, 
he  approaches  the  Atlantic  oo  the  east,  or  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  he  finds,  at 
each  approach,  produce  less  redundant,  and  ejpecie  more  plenty,  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  money  prices  of  the  ardcles  he  has  occasion  to  purchase.  The  torrent  of  paper 
weal&  has  swept  by,  leaving  the  country  without  circulation.  The  banking  system  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  perished,  and  is  unable  to  renew  its  issues  of  paper.  The  precious 
metals  must  be  supplied  from  without  During  the  past  year,  all  the  seaports  have  receiv^ 
large  sums  of  money,  indicated  as  follows: — 

Abbivals  of  Spbob  at  BosiOH,  Nsw  Yobs,  and  New  Orleaks,  iob  thb  -has  ENDDfs  Sip> 

TSMBER  30,  184a 

Boston,..' »7.044,33a 

New  York,. 9,500,000 

NewOrieanS, 10,541,000 

Total  three  cities, « « 1^27,085,222 

Psrt  of  that  arrived  at  New  Oileans  was  received  fi'om  the  north. .  This  specie,  for  the 
most  JMirt,  has  accumulated  in  the  banks,  whence  it  slowly  finds  its  way  into  circulation* 
Of  the  910,500,000  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  but  about  $4,000,000  has  remained  in  the 
banke-^the  remainder  has  found  its  way  up  the  valley  of  &6  Mississippi,  as  far  as  St 
Louis,  in  general  circulation.  From  New  York  and  Boston,  money  finds  its  way  slowly 
to  the  western  country,  for  two  principal  reasons.  One  is,  that  the  consumption  of  articles 
of  western  produce,  on  tiie  Atlantic,  is  mostly  supplied  from  the  Atlantic  states — ^the  sur- 
plus of  the  west  most  go  abroad.  The  other  is,  that  the  people  of  the  west,  having  bisen 
long  accustomed  to  paper  UMmey,  the  foreign  gold  coin,  which  is  the  shape  in  which  specie 
anives  in  the  seaports,  dreulates  with  difficulty  among  them ;  and,  as  tliere  are  no  mints 
at  the  points  of  arrival,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  coinage  are  almost  insuperable  bars  to 
oonverting  it  into  Anserican  money.  At  this  juncture,  there  is  probably  9l3t000,000  of 
flogUsh  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  Yori^  banks ;  while  American  gold,  before  their 
doors,  commands  \  per  cent  premium.  The  actoal  cost  of  carrying  the  gold  to  Philadel- 
phia to  be  coined,  would  be  about  }  per  cent  \  a  charge  which  no  individnal  feels  disposed 
to  incur,  nor  is  it  tofiie  interests  of  the  banks  that  they  should.  The  expeine  and  trouble 
of  the  operation,  therefore,  focms  a  pramhim  in  favor  of  taking  bank  paper^pstead  of 
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gold ;  wfaick  arrives  on  our  shof^  goes  into  vaults,  and  remains  idly  there,  until  advene 
exchanges  again  cany  it  abroad. 

In  order  that  we  may  estimate  the  extent  to  which  bank  paper  has  droayted,  and 
thereby  the  want  now  felt  for  specie  in  its  place,  we  will  take  the  capital,  loans,  and  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  in  nme  leading  states,  in  1839,  a  year  of  great  expansion ;  and  also 
the  same  features  for  the  present  year :—  ^ 

Bank  Capital,  Loams,  and  Coiculatiqn,  in  van  States,  in  1839  and  1843. 

1839.  1843.  t'"-^ 

(JjipiLaS.  LoaiM^  Circulation.       Capital.  Loana.  Clwnlatioii. 

Lotii^mnti,  117,736,768  $56,856,610   $6^80,588  $12,932,830  $31,987,280  $1,218,11(1 


•^ 


Misaisbip., 
MiaaourifP. 
Illtnotef  .. 
Arkansng, 
Michigsn, 


11,996,332 

30,379,103 

1,11^,  J33 
5,j:.i,vj55 

3,49rj,^57 
3,01BJ01 


Ohio, 10,51*7  ,Jj21 


25,842,884 
5,236,293 

48,333,728 
2,320,667 
6,046,615 
3,956,636 
2,885,364 

16,029,540 


9,333,202 

519,290 

15,171,639 

672,950 

3,729,513 

1,199,120 
969,£^ 

7,424.014 


1,500,000      1,560,000      None. 


1,500,000        626,973       230,000 


240,000 
2,150,000 


340,000 
3,849,032 


150,000 
d,135,3S2 


^ 


$112,204,306  $167,587,377  $45,229,060  $18,322,820  $38,363,286  $3,733,467 
Specie, 7,131,404 7,088,947 

Of  the  amount  of  apede  now  held  by  the  banks,  over  96,000,000  is  in  those  of  New 
Orlean&  Consequently,  about  9^,000,000,  which  was  in  the  banks  in  1839,  has  passed 
into  circulation,  while  942,000,000  of  bank  paper  has  been  withdiuwn ;  making  a  dimi- 
nution of  937,000,000  in  the  drculatiqg  medium.  Nearly  as  much  specie  has  aniTed  in 
this  country  during  the  past  yeBT,  but  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation. It  remains  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  competing  for  employment,  and  reducing^ 
interest  to  extraordinary  low  rates.  This  state  of  afifaixs  has  gready  ndsed  the  value 
of  public  stocks,  notwithstanding  that  the  discredit  atjtending  the  delinquency  of  many 
of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union  still  retards  the  return  of  confidence  in  the  minds  ci 
capitalists.  The  inunediate  effect  of  the  rise  in  stocks  has  undoubtedly  been  the  necessity 
of  the  banks  to  find  some  mode  for  investing  the  accumulating  funds  in  their  possessioii. 
This  has  been  done  partly  by  direct  investments  in  sound  stocks,  but  mostly  by  loans 
upon  pledge  of  them.    The  effect  of  these  operations  upon  stocks  has  been  as  follows  >* 

Pricss  of  Stocks,  lsd  Values  of  tHE  State  Issdbs,  in  January,  1843,  and  October,  1843. 


Janaaryt  1843. 


Stocks.  Capital. 

New  York, 927,000,000 


Illinois,  . 

Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Pennsylvania,  . 
United  States,.. 

Total,... 


12,500,000 
13,000,000 
13,700,000 
3,500,000 
36,000,000 
17,000,000 


PricM. 

988 

20 

20 

67 


42 
100 


.      9122,700,000 

.;..«  »r  *on  t\tu\  mux ;«  *k« 


Value. 

923,760,000 

2,500,000 

2,600,000 

9,179,000 

2,870,000 

15,112,000 

17,000,000 

973,021,000 


September  30, 1843. 


Fric6a. 

9100 

40 

39 

100 

100 

63 

107 


Value. 
927,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,100,000 
13,700,000 

3,500,000 
22,680,000 
17,119,000 


994,099,000 


(.•fwJra  •     \^n*   *Ut>, 
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people  of  each  state,  through  their  representatiYee.  If  the  works  had  proved  enormouslf 
profitable,  or  jrielded  reyenaea  like  the  Erie  canal,  of  New  York,  the  debts  wouM  have 
been  paid,  principal  and  interest,  and  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  whole  profit  of  the 
operation.  The  speculation  has,  however,  hitherto  failed ;  and  the  people,  with  inefiable 
meanness,  have  thrown  the  loss  upon  those  of  whom  they  borrowed  the  money,  which 
they  refuse  to  repay,  while  they  hesitate  to  part  with  the  works  at  a  fair  equivalent.  The 
people  have,  however,  been  less  to  blame  in  this  matter,  than  the  party  politicians  who 
have  neglected  to  uige  upon  their  constituents  the  importance  of  taxation,  and  a  manly 
dependence  upon  their  own  resources.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand,  for  years,  held 
up  some  paper  phantom,  by  which  the  people  have^een  amused  with  the  idea  that  they 
can  get  out  of  debt,  and  preserve  their  honor,  vnthout  meeting  their  obligations.  Illinois, 
having  contracted  the  laigest  debt  on  (he  smallest  foundation,  was  one  of  the  first  to  fail 
from  necessity ;  while  Pennsylvania  pursued  the  same  course  fi'om  choice.  As  Illinois 
was  one  of  the  first  to  stop,  she  has  been  the  first  to  get  back  into  the  road  of  honor. 
In  our  Jtme  number,  we  mentioned  the  departure  of  the  Illinois  commissioners  for  Lon. 
don,  to  negotiate  with  the  foreign  creditors  a  comj)romise,  the  nature  of  which  we  then 
described  as  follows : — 

**  The  canal  requires  $1,600,000  to  finish  it,  and  open  a  commtinication  for  the  whole 
trade  of  the  chain  of  lake  navigation  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  To  obtain  this, 
the  new  canal  law '  proposes  to  the  holders  of  the  canal  bonds  that  they  shall  advance 
the  necessary  stmi ;  and,  to  secure  them,  they  shaU  be  put  in  possession  of  the  canal  und 
its  lands,  the  latter  to  be  sold  within  three  months  firom  the  completion  of  the  canal,  the 
proceeds  to  reimburse  the  new  loan,  principal  and  interest ;  after  which,  the  balance  of 
lands,  and  revenues  of  canal,  shall  pay  the  interest  on  the  canal  bonds,  then  that  upon 
the  improvement  bonds ;  next,  the  principal  of  the  canal  bonds ;  and,  fUially,  that  of  the 
improvement  bonds.'* 

The  canal  debt  is  about- $5,000,000,  and  ihe  advance  of  $1,600,000  is  about  33  per 
cent  of  the  face  of  each  bond.  The  holders  here  readily  subscribed  the  amount,  and 
the  commissioners  departed  to  London,  whence  they  have  just  returned,  afler  having 
fdUy  succeeded  in  the  object  of  their  mission,  not  exactly  in  die  terms  of  the  law,  but  in  » 
a  manner  much  more  advantageous  for  the  whole  country.  There  never  has  been,  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  connected  with  American  afifairs,  the 
■lightest  doubt  but  that  all  the  outstanding  American  debts  would  ultimately  be  paid. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  credit  of  republican  instimtions,  an  impression  is  rife 
with  the  European  public  that  there  is  a  want  of  win  to  pay — a  premeditated  design  to 
run  in  debt,  and  evade  the  payment.  It  is  a  matter  of  fint  necessity  to  remove  this 
injurious  impression,  which  weighs  heavily  on  all  transactions  connected  with  America, 
and  is  a  bar  to  any  movement  of  the  leading  houses  towards  compromise.  The  initia. 
tory  movement  must  come  from  this  side,  and  that  in  the  substantial  form  of  actual  tax. 
ation.  Hence,  when  the  Illinois  commissioners  presented  themselves  to  the  creditors  of 
the  state,  and  proposed  a  compromise,  they  were  met  with  the  declaration  that  the  terms 
ofieredfSO  far  as  they  were  sufficient  for  the  actual  payment  of  the  canal  debt  of  Illinois, 
were  satis&ctory ;  but  they  did  not  remove  the  blot  on  the  financial  character  of  the 
Union,  inasmuch  as  it  evinced  no  desire  to  support  the  burden  of  taxation  in  order  to 
disehaige  debts.  A  counter  proposition  was  then  made,  to  the  efifect  that,  instead,  of 
paying  down  the  ^ole  33  per  cent  now,  the  four  leading  firms.  Baring  Brothers,  Roths- 
childs,  Hope  &,  Co.,  Magniac,  Jardine  &  Co.,  would  subscribe  positively  13|  per  cent, 
on  condition  that  all  the  bondholders  did  the  same — that  with  this  amoimt,  the  commis- 
sioner,  Michael  Ryan,  Elsq.,  should  return  to  Illinois,  in  company  with  an  agent  of  the 
bondhoklers,  and  commence  operations  upon  the  canal ;  and,  when  the  legislature  of 
the  state  again  meets,  if  a  law  should  be  passed  imposing  a  small  tax,  in  some  shape, 
towards  the  payment  of  the  improvement  debt  of  the  state,  then  the  remaioiiig  instil. 
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ment,  19|  per  cent,  should  be  forthcoming.  Puiraant  to  thia  anangemenu  three  gea- 
tlemen  of  Boston,  Messrs.  Abbott  Lawrence,  T.  W.  Ward,  and  William  Stiugie, 
were  appointed  to  nominate  an  agent  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders.  The  HonognafaAa 
John  Davis  accordin^y  accepted  the  missiqn,  and  proceeded  to  Ulinois,  in  com- 
pany with  Michael  Ryan,  Esq.,  and  an  engineer,  to  make  surveys,  preparatoiy  to  the 
lettings.  ^us,  this  great  and  important  ent^rise  is  likely  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  aoc- 
cessful  issue.  Perhaps  no  better  choice  than  John  Davis,  Esq.,  could  have  been  made, 
as  an  agent  fof  the  bondholders.  He  is  eminently  capable  of  appreciating  the  vast  na- 
tional importance  of  a  work  like  the  Illinois  canal,  as  well  as  the  inmiense  advantages 
which  will  be  derived  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Maaaachusetts,  from  such  an 
internal  communication  with  New  Orleans.  Near  $500,000  ¥rill  be  spent  upon  the  canal 
duiing  the  present  year ;  and  when  the  legislature  meets,  the  alternative  will  be  forcibly 
presented  to  the  people,  of  submitting  to  a  small  tax  towards  the  improvement  debt,  and 
thereby  securing  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  complete  canal,  tiirough  which  the  {Re- 
duce of  the  state  will  find  f  ready  and  prc^table  market,  or  of  rejecting  the  tax,  and  with 
it  the  hope  of  ever  completing  the  canal,,  or  of  emeiging  from  the  foul  dishonor  of  a  repu- 
diated debt  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  first  coarse  will  be  pursued ;  and  that  lUinoa^ 
having  cast  off  the  rotten  banking  system,  will  stand  **  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  diaen- 
thfalled,"  from  the  whole  paper  system.  While  Illinois  is  thus  in  the  way  of  regaining 
her  rank,  states  of  such  wealth  and  populadon  aa  Pennsylvaaia  cannot  be  backward  in 
the  raee,  but  will  turn  their  attention  to  thev  own  reeonross ;  and,  reposing  with  manly 
confidence  in  their  own  energies,  discharge  in  iiill  tiie  claims  upon  them. 

We  have  remarked  that  many  of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  now  destitute  of  banks. 
We  will  now  trace  the  movement  of  those  institutions,  still  in  existence  at  the  leading 
points,  whose  pedodical  retmns  have  been  made  during  the  pest  year,  as  follows  >— 
Banks  of  New  Obleaics,  New  Yqsx,  South  Caroura,  aivd  Ohkx 
Lomm. 

N.  Yoifc  city. 
•29,709^7 


NewOHeani. 

Ohio. 

SoadiCaioniia; 

4^6,388,173 

•5,391,181 

•4,077,486 

"      October, 

48,10^10 

5,131,000 

4,161,371 

••      November,... 

48,453,068 

9,870,290 

4,343,255 

•♦      December,.... 

30,633,929 

4,120,340 

4.155,554 

lS43-Janiiaiy,«..... 

31,628,634 

3,893,533 

4,053,730 

"      February,...., 

37,908,518 

3,890,874 

3,913,323 

"      March 

31,987,280 

3,907,230 

3,917,965 

"      April, 

32,340,136 

3,933,906 

3,780,222 

*♦      June, 

32,763,313 

4,0S3,953 

3,825,772 

"    July- 

33,443,990 

4.0714220 

3,8304298 

••      August, 

31,695,439 

4,084,330 

3,915,404 

••      September,... 

31,339,338 

3,848,835 

3,912,992 

"      October, 

31,220,330 

3,849,033 

3,936,540 

*'       November..  . 

31.315,129 

4,004,758 

Specie. 

1843— September,... 

914208,455 

.#795,633 

•419,143 

*•      October, 

1,504,661 

783,830 

443,835 

••      November,... 

1,911,954 

734,340 

400,415 

••      December, ... 

3,746,020 

633,560 

400,435 

1843— January, 

.      4,596,784 

534,096 

444,384 

••      February, 

4.708,810 

693,879 

484,638 

"      March, 

4,164,783 

630,736 

434,438 

••      April, 

4,717,647 

639,466 

471,993 

•*      June, 

•*         Jnlir 

6,301,415 

688,543 

ftQ0  19A 

653,075 
•701  loi; 

39,579,068 


36,514,338 


•5,380,093 


7,379,560 
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This  table  gives  the  fact  that,  in  all  sections,  the  same  movement,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  has  been  going  on.  The  aggregate  loancr  at  the  four  points,  in  September,  1843 
and  1843,  were  as  foUows : — 

Loans.  Ppecie. 

September,  1843, $87,336,377  •7,703,251 

♦•         1843, 76,236,395  20^.2,107 

Increase, $12,498,856 

Decrease, $11,069,682  

This  is  a  singular  result ;  and,  coupled  with  the  decrease  of  paper  in  circulation,  and 
the  import  of  specie  into  the  country,  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  moneyed  system  of  this  country.    When  we  consider  the  immense 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  exchangeable  values  of 
the  country,  coupled  with  the  extreme  low  rates  and  uniformity  of  the  internal  exchangee, 
we  become  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  business  doing,  and  the  probability  of  a 
£[reat  and  long-continaed  season  of  prosperity.    The  same  features  which  have  distin. 
g^uished  the  banking  sjrstem  in  this  country,  have  also  marked  that  of  Ergland,  in  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  degree.    The  revulsion  which  overtook  the  commercial  world,  consequent  uponf 
the  failure  of  an  English  harvest,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  and  inunense  inflation  of  paper  | 
credits,  powerfully  shook  the  paper  system  of  England,  while  it  destroyed  that  of  the ' 
United  States.    The  latter  is  now  passing  to  comparatively  a  specie  currency,  while  the 
former  is  again  on  the  way  to  inflation.    The  following  is  a  table  of  the  movements  of  the^ 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  current  rates  of  discount  in  the  London  market,  on  the  dates 
of  the  bank*s  reports: — 

Movements  of  the  Baitk  of  England. 

Current  rate 

ofiniereftt.  Ctrculation.  DepoaltM.  Security.             Bulli^iti, 

1842— January, 6  p.  cent.    Jei6,632,000  17,948,000  iS2.880,000  je5,7yy,000   ^ 

•*       February, 6      "  16,63J,000  8,506,000  22,680.000      5,337,000 

"       March 4      "  16,769,000  8,954.000  23.699,000      5,fi87,00d - 

"       April,.. 4      •*  17,235.000  8,323.000  21,898,000      e.SD^OOO 

«♦       May, 3i    «•  17,586.000  8,045,000  21,366,000      T.fif^ljMJO 

"       June, 3i    "  17,795.000  8,061,000  21,083,000       7.3:2  J,000 

"      July, 2}    "  18,279.000  8,565.000  21.713,000      7,8i8,000 

"      August, 21    "  18,952,000  9,330.000  22.525,000      8,495.000 

"       Sepiember,....    2J    "  19.714,030  9,833,000  23,159,000      9.177.000 -^ 

"       October 2     "  20,004,000  9.368,000  22.573,000      9,633,000 

"       November 2     "  19,903,000  9,072,000  21,934,000      9.7^<9,000 

"       December, 2     "  19,562,000  8,957,000  21,210,000      9,984,000 

1843— January,. If   "  19,.342,000  10,407,000  21.672.000  10,7)5.000   — 

«•      February, \\   "  19,739.000  11,2)5.000  22.695.000  10.945,000 

"       March, 1}    "  20,073,000  12,003,000  23,830.000  11,054.000 

«*      April, IJ  a  2p.ct.  20,239,000  11,634,000  23,587,000  11,190,000 

"       May, lia.     "  19,853,000  11,155,000  22,696,000  114^91,000 

"      June, lia.     "  19,521,000  10,495.000  21.604.000  11,472,000 

««       July lia.     "  19,280.000  10,724,000  21,462,000  11.615.000 

«'       Augus^ lia.     "  19,3.58,000  llJ2i8,000  21,890,000  11,820.000 

«       Sepiember, li  a  .     "  19,496,000  11,724.000  22,394.000  12,018.000    - 

*•      October, 2    a2    " 

From  January,  1842,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  specie  in  bank  has  rapidly 
and  uninterruptedly  accumulated ;  and  the  increase  is  now  near  200  per  cent,  equal  to 
near  $65,000,000.  The  amount  of  bullion  on  hand  has  not  been  so  high  since  the  close 
of  1823,  when  it  stood  at  £14,000.000,  with  a  circulation  of  £19,000,000.  At  that  tima 
commenced  that  enormous  speculation  in  foreign  stocks,  which  produced  the  disastrous 
revulsion  of  1825.  In  those  years,  near  $250,000,000  of  foreign  stocks  were  negotiated 
in  Londdu;  and  conduced,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  terrible  revulsion  which  followed,  hf 
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producing  t  drain  of  bullion  from  England,  which  was  not  easily  recovered.  Those  locns 
were  made  to  roost  of  the  small  states,  both  of  Europe  and  South  America.  The  foUow* 
ing  is  a  statement  of  the  greater  proportion  of  them : — 

FoRfiioN  LoAjis  ooirrRACTEo  Of  Emolamd. 

NsmeoTLott.                     Cootractois.                   Year.     Rate  of  int.    Hate  of  AM^toTlou. 

Iwie. 

Austrian, Bothschild.                  1823    5  per  cent.  82  X2.500,000 

Belgian, Rothschild.                   1822    5        "  75  3,000,000 

Brazilian Wilson  dt  Co.             1824    5        **  75  3,200,000 

Brazilian,^ Rothschild.                  1825    5        "  85  2,000,000 

Buenos  Ayres......  Rothschild dt  Wilson.  1829    5        ''  ...  800,000 

Chili, Barings.,                    1824*6        "  85  1,000,000 

Colombian, Hallett.                       1822*  6        •'  70  1,000,000 

Colombian Herring  &,  Co.           1822*6        **  84  2,000,000 

Danish GokJschmidt.               1824*  6       ••  88^  4,750,000 

Or^k, Wilson.                      1825    '3        •«  75  5,500,000 

Greek, Ricardoe.                    1825    5        "  564  2,000,000 

Guatemala, {ioughman.                 1824*  5        **  59  800,000 

Guadelquiver, Powles.                       1825*  6        "  73  1,428,571 

Mexican, Ellward.                      1825*5        ^  60  600,000 

Mexican,. Goldecbmidt.              1824*  5        ««  58  3,200,000 

Neapolitan, Barclay.                      1825*  6        *«  89}  3,200,000 

Russian, Rothschild.                  1824    5        *•  92}  2,500,000 

Russian, Rothschild.                  1818    5        "  72  5,000,000 

Portuguese, Rothschild.                 1822    5        ««  84  3,500,000 

Peruvian, Goldschmidt.               1823    5        **  87  1,500,000 

Peruvian, Keys  &  Chspman.      1822    6        *•  88  850,000 

Peruvian. Keys  &  Chapman.      1824*6        "  82  750,000 

Russiaiir. Keys  &  Chapman.      1825    6        "  78  616,000 

Russian, Rothschild.                  1822    5        **  82  3,500,000 

Spanish, Hsldimanes.                1821*5        '*  56  1,5GO,000 

Spanish, Campbell  db  Co.          1823*5        *«  30^  1,500,000 

Other  loans, Vanuus  firms.         to  1838    4to5p.ct.  ...  10,0t)0,000 

Several  U.  States, .  Various  firms.         to  1839*  5  to  5  p.  ct.  80  to  par.  30,000,000 

Total  loans...... je96,794,571 

Those  marked  *  are  delinquent  in  their  internets,  and  the  amount  is  laige.  We  haTe 
marked  the  United  States  loans  in  the  same  manner,  although  but  a  portion  of  them  lare 
delinquent ;  yet  the  odium  extends  over  all 

Here  was  a  sum  of  money,  extending  to  nearly  the  incredible  sum  of  $500,000,000, 
loaned  out  of  England,  and  a  laige  proportion  of  it  lost.  The  certificates  representing  it 
are  floating,  at  nominal  prices,  upon  the  London  stock  exchange— a  standing  warning 
against  the  embarkation  in  such  another  speculation.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
me  abundance  of  money  in  London,  the  accumulation  of  coin  in  the  bank,  and  the  low 
rate  of  interest,  the  prejudice  against  foreign  slocks  seems  rather  to  increase  than  subside. 
This  feeling  is  a  great  drawback  upon  the  export  trade  of  Britain.  Of  the  above  large 
kmount  of  capital  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  was  actually 
money.  It  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  English  manufactured  goods,  furnished  to  the 
borrowing  country  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  on  the  credits  opened  to  their  account 
by  the  capitaUsts  of  London.  Of  this  nature,  consisted  nearly  all  the  American  loaii& 
The  proceeds  were  consumed  here,  on  the  credit  of  banking  institutions  which  bare 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  consumers  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  bankrupt  law ;  while  England,  having  sold  her  wares  at  a  profit,  daims  a  per- 
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COTTONS,  LINENS,  WOOLLENS,  WORSTEDS,  AND  BLANKETS, 

IXFORTSD  FROM  LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  TORS,  FHILADELPmA,  BOSTON,  AND  BALTIMORB. 

The  r^Qowing  table  exhibits  a  compaintive  view  of  the  quantity  of  cuttjns,  lioeos, 
woollens,  worsteds,  and  blankets,  exported  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Baltimore,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  each  of  the  last  eight  years ;  that  is, 
from  1836  to  1843,  inclusive.  It  is  derived  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Gibson,  Ord  Sl 
Co.,  of  Leeds  ;  and  gives  a  very  accurate  indication  of  the  progress  of  trade.  It  will  be 
•een  that  the  exports  oi  cottons  in  1843  have  been  far  less  than  for  any  year  o[  the  senes ; 
and,  of  any  of  the  other  articles,  they  exceed  the  extremely  low  exports  of  last  year. 

Exports  from  Liverpool — ^January  1  to  September  30. 


Year. 

1«36,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,. 

1834,.. 

184J,.. 

1841,.. 

1842,.. 

1843... 

1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
184.J,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 

1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,., 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843... 

1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 

1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843... 

1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 


New  York. 
Package*. 
22,706 

8,330 
10,926 
15,593 

7,924 
13,110 

9,009 

6,3J6 

12.361 
4,359 
7,585 

10,638 
6,665 

12,383 
7,156 
8,615 

17,184 
6,458 
8,723 

14,231 
4*836 
8,556 
7,600 
9,378 

5,906 
3,232 
4,924 
5,497 
2,890 
4,:  40 
3,670 
3,853 

\ 
3.862 
2.039 
1.341 
2,961 
834 
1.548 
1,588 
1,607 


CoitonM, 

PUiadeiphia. 

Package*^ 

3,J98 

631 
2,006 
4,004 
1,781 
2,632 
1,365 

935 

LinenM. 
1,854 
.  584 
1,411 
3,121 
1,534 
2,618 
1,357 

852 
Woollens. 
4.168 
1,517 
1,540 
2,739 

969 
1,586 

712 
1,194 
Worsteds, 

402 

681 

598 
1,170 

272 

869 

477 
-  573 
Blankets, 

817 
244 
142 
452 
172 
379 
41 
174 


Baltimore. 

Bomtm. 

Total. 

Paekaget. 
967 

Paekva. 
3,658 

PackagM, 

521 

1,081 

11,163 

948 

749 

14,629 

836 

1,729 

22,163 

698 

847 

1J.250 

526 

2,137 

18.405 

147 

1,844 

12,365 

230 

2,350 

9,821 

671 
431 
400 
665 
494 
378 
146 
349 

1,635 
514 
1.022 
1,571 
676 
620 
255 
646 

219 

157 

93 

128 

63 

87 

1*6 


153 

123 

77 

95 

69 

127 

46 


1,099 
489 
629 

1,084 
788 

1,504 
924 

1,154 

1,924 
189 
584 
847 
488 
862 
876 

1,293 

1,606 
327 
236 
661 
394 

1,241 
953 

1,480 


15,985 
5,863 

10,025 

15.508 
9,451 

16,8b3 
9,583 

10,979 

24,911 
8,678 

11.869 

19.388 
6.969 

11,624 
9.443 

12.511 

8,133 
4.397 
5,851 
7.456 
3,619 
6.937 
5.100 
5,922 


298 

71 

85 

234 

98 

172 

155 

136 


Total  Blankets. 
5,130        b4.588 


2,477 
1.645 
3.742 
1.173 
2,226 
1,T84 
1,963 


32.578 
44,019 
68,256 
32,462 
56,(175 
384^75 
41.187 
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COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orieana,  embracing  the  imports  of 
produce,  dec,  from  the  inieriur,  into  New  Orleans,  and  the  exports  of  the  great  sraplea, 
as  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  molaf^es,  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  lead,  whiskey,  &x^  ia 
made  up  to  the  3l8t  of  Au^st  in  each  year,  with  great  care  ^nd  accuracy,  by  ihe  editor 
of  the  New'Orleaos  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer,  and  Merchants*  Transcript. 
In  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  November,  1841,  Vol.  V.,  No.  V.,  we  published  thc»e 
tables  entire,  embracing  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1831  to  1841 ;  and  in  the  noniber 
for  October,  1842,  we  continued  the  statement,  bringing  it  down  from  the  1st  of  Sep. 
tember,  1841,  to  the  31  st  of  August,  1842.  We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readen 
a  statement  of  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  1843.    We  give~- 

1. — Export9  of  Cotton  from  New  Orleans^  for  the  year  eommeneing  IH  of  September^ 
and  ending  3U(  of  Avgutt^  1843. 


Whither  exported.  1&I^43. 

Liverpool, bales  624,681 

London, 61 

Glasgow  and  Greenock, 35,831 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c., 15,939 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c., 2,926 

Havre, 159.658 


Bordeaux, 2,861 

Marseilles, 9,982 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen, 8,374 

Amsterdam, 2,593 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent, 2,173 

Bremen, 13.3J3 

Antwerp,  &c., 17.693 

Hamburg, 13,664 

Goitenburg, 114 

2. — Export*  of  Tobacco  from  New  Orleane^ 
1842,  and  ending  on  the 
Whither  exported.  1843-43. 

Liverpool, hhds.       6,788 

London, \ 9,851 

Glasgow  and  Greenock, 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  &c., 10,798 

Cork,  Belfast,  &c., 

Havre, 4,648 

Bordeaux, 2,332 

Marseilles, 4,66J 

Nanrz,  Cette,  and  Rouen, 

Amsterdam, 2,700 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent, 2,933 

Bremen, 7,888 

Antwerp,  &c., 5,657 

Hamburg, 1,477  Total,.. 

Gottenburg, 963 

3. — Comparative  ArrivaU^  Exports^  and  Stocko  of  Cotton 
for  ten  year t^  from  September  1  to  August 


Whither  exported.  18«i-«3. 

Spain  and  Gibraltar, balea  401 

West  Indief, 21.177 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c., 17,662 

China, 4,303 

O  her  foreign  ports, 1,312 

New  York, 48,036 

Boston, 73.891 

Providence,  R.  L, 674 

Philadelphia 3J253 

Baltimore, 3,278 

Portsmouth, 

Other  coastwise  porta, 5,000 

Total, ....1.088,870 

for  the  year  commencing  l9t  September^ 

31«f  of  August,  1843. 

Whither  exported.  1849-I3. 

Spain  and  Gibraltar, ^...hbda.      4,496 

West  Indies, 1,063 

Genoa,  Trieste,  6wi., 1,760 

China, 

Oiher  foreign  porta, 217 

New  York, '  10,533 

Boston, 3,650 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Philadelphia, 2,845 

Baltimore, 2,433 

Portsmouth, 

Other  coastwise  porta, 2,194 


89,891 


and  TohaceOy  at  New  Orleana, 
31,  in  each  year. 


COTTON— BALES. 

TOBACCO— HHD8. 

Teari. 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Stocka. 

1842-43 

1,089.642 

1,088,870 

4.700 

92,509 

89,891 

4,873 

1841-42, 

740,155 

749,267 

4,428 

67,555 

68,058 

2,255 

1840-41, 

822,870 

821.288 

14,490 

53.170 

54,667 

2,758 

1839-40, 

954,455 

949.320 

17,867 

43.827 

40,436 

4,409 

1838-39 

iftQ?  Qa 

578,514 

tACk  tnn 

579,179 

10,308 

28,153 
«!'»  eoa 

3J,852 

1,294 
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4. — Imports  into  New  OrUam^frwm  ike  inierU/r,  frwm  the  lt<  of  SepUmber,  1842,  to 
the  ZUt  AuguH,  1843. 


Articlet.  1849-43. 

Apples, bbls.  67,803 

fiacon,  asst., caakt  16,56d 

Bacon  hams, hhda.  13,588 

Bacon  in  bulk, Ibe.  1,453.798 

Bagging, piccea  89,721 

Bale  rope, coils  83,933 

Beans, bbla.  8,878 

Bufier, kegs  18,530 

Buiier, bbls.  894 

Beeswax, bbls.  985 

Beeswax, lbs.  2,677 

Beef, bbls.  17,549 

Beef,  dried, lbs.  51,400 

Buffttlo  robes , ....packs  5,135 

Cotton,  La.  and  Miss...... bales  824,045 

"       Lake, 1«J,283 

"      N.  Ala.andTenn......  191,410 

"       Arkansas, 30,511 

«•       Mobile, 10,687 

"       Florida 3.381 

"       Texas, 15,328 

Com  meal, bbls.  5,415 

Com  in  ears, 255,058 

Corn,  shelled, sacks  427,552 

Cheese, casks  3,5  !2 

Candles, ^ boxes  1,211 

Cider, bbls.  1,026 

Cool,  western 255,568 

Dried  peaches, 718 

"    apples, 958 

Flaxseed, tierces  13,480 

Flour, bbls.  521,175 

Furs, boxes  37 

Furs bundles  326 

Feathers, bags  1,484 

Hemp, t bundles  14,873 

Hides, 45,957 

Horns, 1,700 


ArtlclM.  1849-43. 

Hay, bundles  28,059 

Iron,  pig, tons  211 

Lard, hhds.  1,433 

Lard, bbls.  104,540 

Lard, kegs  307,871 

Lime,  western, bbls.  1,159 

Lead pigs  571.949 

Lead,  bar, kegs  701 

Lead,  while, 50 

Oats, bbls.  120,430 

Onions, 4,614 

Oil,  linseed, 1,356 

Oil,  castor, 4,976 

Oil,lard, 1.818 

P»ach  brandy, 72 

Pickles, kegs  and  bbls.  445 

Potatoes, bbls.  48.060 

Pork 204.613 

Pork, hhds.  2.371 

Pork,  in  bulk. lbs.  6,814,750 

Porterand  ale, bbls.  1,050 

Packing  yarn,. reels  1.465 

Skins,  deer, pucks  1,496 

Skins,  bear, 97 

Shot, kegs  1.588 

Sugar, hhds.  65,036 

Soap, boxes  2.627 

Shingles, ;. 147,000 

Staves, 1,165.400 

Tttllow,  bbls.  6,995 

Tobacco,  leaf, hhds.  91,454 

Tobacco^  chewing, kegs  4,902 

Tobacco, bales  3,008 

Twine, bundles  1,903 

Whiskey, bbls.  83,597 

Window  glass, boxes  2,342 

Wheat, bbls.  and  sacks  118,248 


i.^-ExporU  of  Sugar  and  Molaeeeefrom  New  OrUtme^for  the  year  1843,  {up  the  rwer 
excepted,)  commencing  let  of  September,  and  ending  Ziot  ef  August. 

1842-43. 


snoAS. 


MOLASSES. 


Whither  exported. 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Charleston,  S.  C, 

Savannah, 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R.  I...... 

Boston, 

Baltimore, 

Norfolk, 

Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Va.,.. 

Alexandria,  D.  C, 

Mobile, 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola, 

Other  ports, « 


Bbda. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

31.549 

.*••.. 

7,285 

28,030 

14,474 

708 

l,;28d 

9.091 

1,090 

100 

63 

3,986 

240 

, 

1,640 

, 

576 

106 

2,814 

...... 

976 

4,809 

8,660 

663 

1,162 

8.459 

610 

28 

...... 

947 

2,337 

216 

2,316 

592 

, 

575 

3,011 

375 

3.313 

5G5 

306 



2.260 

102 

100 

800 

1,369 

Total,., 


48* 


66,044       2,280     12,366        66,901 
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$.-^Export9  of  Fkmr,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Beef,  Lead,  Whieiey,  and  Com,  from  New 
Orleans,  for  the  year  commencing  the  lot  of  September,  1842,  and  ending  on  the  ZlM 
of  Auguet,  1843. 

1842-43. 

Bacon.      Lard.        Beef.       Lead.  Whiak.  Con. 

Uhds.       Keg*.         Bbls.        Pig$.  Bbls.  Sacks. 

6,669   203,057     1,140  225,077  5,402  160,707 

1,359    115,475       561  112,670  216  166,599 


Destination. 

Floor. 

Pork. 

BUS. 

BbLs. 

New  York, 

101,336 

69.275 

Bo8li>n, 

81,955 
3,540 

60,278 

Pbiindelphia,.... 

4,794 

Baltimore, 

67 

6,881 

Charleston, 

1,494 

137 

Other  coast  pts.,. 

40,717 

6,974 

Cuba, 

26,747 

550 

Other  for.  ports,. 

82,916 

10,885 

1.363 

8,953 

55.594       534 

2.873 

1,343 

12,630 

12,765    2,573 

2,906 

3,441 

30 

2,613 

20,507 

6,678 

6,705 

638 

20.663 

128,266 

255 

88,697 

150 

510     

50 

2,810 

298.861 

1,905 

135.556       135 

193,314 

1842-43. 

Ships. 

Barques.  Brigs. 

Schn.  Total. 

Steam- 

boats. 

16 

7 

9 

15 

47 

124 

53 

10 

27 

15 

105 

145 

124 

35 

30 

35 

224 

185 

67 

41 

49 

38 

195 

266 

39 

28 

54 

35 

156 

285 

47 

33 

77 

70 

224 

246 

75 

50 

95 

83 

303 

240 

60 

25 

82 

79 

246 

221 

105 

28 

47 

50 

233 

220 

57 

16 

38 

45 

156 

175 

24 

7 

7 

34 

72 

127 

12 

6 

17 

25 

60 

90 

Total, 338,772  159,774  23,383  737,729    4,424   542,172  32,136    672.316 

7. — Monthly  ArrivaUy  at  New  Orleans,  of  Ships,  Barques,  Brigs,  Schooners^  and  Steam- 
boats, from  September  let,  1842,  to  August  Zist,  1843. 

Months. 

September, 

October, 

November, 124 

December, 

January, 

February, , , 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July. 

August, 

Total, 679      283      532      524   2,018     2,324 

8. — Direct  Imports  of  Coffee,  Sugar,  and  Salt,  into  New  Orleans,  for  three  years— from 
September  1  to  August  31,  in  each  year,  since  1840. 

Coffee,  Havana, baga 

Coffee,  Rio, 

Sugar,  Havana,. box«t 

Salt,  Liverpool, sacks 

Salt,  Turk*8  Island,  &c., buah. 

9.^Statement  of  Cotton. 

Stock  on  hand  lat  September,  1842, bales  4,428 

Arrived  since  the  25th  ultimo, 1,079 

Arrived  previoualy, 1,088,563 

Total  receipts  for  twelve  monthp, »...     1.089,642 

1,094,070 

Exported  since  24th  ultimo, 683 

Exported  previously, 1,085,187 

Total  exports  for  twelve  months, 1,085,870 

Add — sent  coastwise,  not  cleared, 1,000 

••      Shipped  to  western  states, '    2,000 

Loss  in  re.picking,  burned,  &c., 500 


1843-43. 

1841-13. 

184(M1. 

60,183 

37,509 

78,470 

85,438 

126,610 

85,231 

2.333 

7,736 

11.636 

239,427 

156,781 

187.678 

129,520 

113,400 

192,694 

1,089,370 


Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1843, b^Iea  4,700 
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lO^Statetnent  of  Titbaeco. 

Stock  on  hand  lat  September,  1842, Jihdi.      2,255 

Arrived  since  25ih  ultimo, 335 

Arrived  previously, 91,089 

Total  receipts  for  twelve  months, 91,424 

Accumulated  by  reprisal  and  stripping, 1,085 

92,509 

94,764 

Exported  since  25rh  ultimo, 905 

Exported  previously, * , 88,986 

Tothl  exports  for  twelve  months, ,. •.    89,891 

Stock  on  hand  Ist  September,  1843, hhds.      4,873 

KEMABKS. 

It  seems,  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that,  for  the  year  ending  September  Ist,  the 
imports  into  New  Orleans  are  valued  at  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  which,  of 
course,  falls  short  of  the  real  amount.  It  is  remarked  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
receipts  during  the  year,  the  stocks  on  hand  were  never  at  a  lower  point  before.  Not. 
withstanding  the  large  supply  of  cotton  through  the  year,  only  about  1,800  bales  remain 
on  hand. 

The  exports  of  ibis  article  have  largely  increased.  To  Great  Britain  have  been  ship- 
ped 679,43 j  boles,  greater  than  last  year's  export  by  257,988  bales.  France  hos  taken 
less ;  and,  indeed,  ihe  export  to  that  country  has  steadily  declined  since  1839-40,  when 
the  quantity  was  240,490  bales.  The  last  year,  it  was  but  183,875.  The  north  of  £u. 
rope  has  taken  a  large  amount  compared  with  former  years ;.  and  there  is  an  increase  of 
the  export  to  the  northern  states,  but  they  siill  receive  less  than  in  1840-41.  The  whole 
amount  exported  during  the  year  closing  with  September  1st,  was  1,088,870  bales — the 
receipts  for  the  same  time  wer&  1,075,394. 

The  total  receipts  of  cotton  at  all  the  ports,  (New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charles, 
ton,  Florida,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,)  were  2,383,245  bales.  Increase  over  the  re. 
ceipts  of  1841-42,  702,979.  The  gulf  states  furnished  nearly  three.founhs  of  the  whole 
amount  for  export. 

The  total  number  of  hogsheads  of  tobacco  exported  during  the  year  was  89,891 ; 
more  than  double  the  number  in  1839*49,  and  21,000  more  than  in  1841-42.  Since 
1834-35,  there  has  been  a  small  increase  of  the  export  to  the  northern  states. 

The  sugar  crop  of  last  year  was  abundant,  turning  out  from  40,000  to  45,000  more 
hogsheads  than  in  1841.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  average  of  the  prices  was  higher 
than  last  year,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  increased  duties  on  foreign  sugars,  and  the 
diminished  product  of  the  West  Indies.  The  average  of  sugar  exported  coastwise, 
during  the  year,  was  66,044  hogsheads,  and  2,280  barrels. 

The  receipts  of  western  produce  have  been  large,  and  the  prices  much  better  sustain. 
Mthan  was  at  first  anticipated.  An  unusual  quantity  has  been  forwarded  directly  to 
other 'markets  on  country  account;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  during 
the'  mont}is  of  April  and  May,  when  the  receipts  were  largest,  the  quantity  actually  on 
sale,  of  some  descriptions,  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  present  stocky,  except  lard,  and  some  descriptions  of  bacon,  are  not  considered 
heavy ;  and  the  supply  of  salted  provisions,  such  as  pork  and  beef,  is  unusually  light — 
so  that  there  is  likely  ta  hi  ^  tolerably  bare  market  for  the  reception  of  another  year's 
product.  As  to  the  prosprfets  of  the  ensuing  ysar,  ready  sales,  at  favorable  prices,  are 
anticipated. 
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EXPCHITS  FROM  FRANKLIN,  La. 

SimUment  of  Exportt,  by  Sea,  out  of  the  State,  from  the  port  of  FramUm,  Diatrki  ef 
Teekejnm  30^  September,  1842,  to  30M  June,  1843. 


Whither  exported. 

Portsmuuth, 

Norfolk, 270 

Charleaion, 1,481 

New  York, 2,138 


Mobile,.. 
Richmond,  ... 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  .  .. 
New  Haven,.. 


Total,.. 


317 

507 
503 
115 


5,331 


Bbla. 


25 


Hhdi. 


42 

10 

3,727 

176 

119 


100 
330 


Bbla. 

"81*8 
1,722 
1,445 
458 
149 
500 
140 


LrVXOAK. 

Feel. 
12.300 
36,000 


■06S. 

Bdei. 


33,400 


39 


26       4.474      4,732        81,700 


47 
95 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  from  the  port  of  Franklin,  District  of  Teche,wiik 
the  aggregate  tonnage,  from  30th  September,  1842,  to  3i)th  June,  1843. 


OUTWARD    BOUND. 


From  September  30,  to  December  31,  1842, 

«'     December  31,  1842,  to  March  31,  1843,.. 
"     March  31,  to  June  33,  1843, 


Total,.. 


nrWARD  BOUND. 


From  September  30,  to  December  31,  1842,... 
«'  December  3,  1842,  to  March  31,  1843,. 
"     March  31,  to  June  30,  1843, 


Total,.. 


No.ofTeaaels. 
21 
47 
26 

94 


32 
43 
16 

91 


Total. 
2,618.93 
5,573.00 
2,866.69 

11,038.66 


3,852.10 
4,8')5.46 
1.983.75 

10,641J6 


COMMERCE  OF  APALACHICOLA,  FLORIDA. 

Number  of  Clearances  from  Apalachicola,  from  let  January,  1835,  to  30tA  September 
in  each  year,  to  1843. 


1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 

1638,.. 
1839,.. 


Slchri. 
82 
99 
93 

102 
92 


Bri|p.    Barqnaa.  Bhira 


49 
51 
68 
55 
37 


2 
11 
10 

8 
8 


24 
16 
17 
17 


1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 


Bchia. 

84 
88 

i'o 


Brl|B.  Bar^oaa. 


5^ 
79 


14 


26 
24 


91        33 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  list  of  clearances  coromeDces  on  the  first  day  of  Jaooary 
each  year ;  therefore,  it  will  take  three  months  more  to  complete  the  list  for  1843. 

TONNAOB. 

The  amoont  of  toona^  for  the  year  endifig  September  30, 1843,  is  60,695. 

EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  foreign  exports  from  this  port,  for  the  year  ending  30th 

cf .. L^_ -.. . I I l__     ;_  «k«   rk<v^  •»/•  J    AA 
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IMPORTS  OF  SILK  MANUFACTURES  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
Greeley  &,  McElnth  htye  pabtiBbed  Na  VL  of  their  series  of  **  Useful  Works  for  tiw 
People,"  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  pages,  entitled  **  The  Silk  Caltore  of  the  United  States ; 
Embracing  complete  accounts  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  modes  ci  hatching,  rearing, 
and  feeding  the  silkworm,  manufiEtcturing  the  silk,  Slc.  ;  with  brief  historical  sketches  of 
the  silk  bufiinees,  natural  history  of  the  silkworm,  &c.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings 
of  machinery,  and  progress,  6lcJ*  It  is  the  most  valuable  manual  for  those  engaged,  or 
otherwise  int^re^ted  in  the  silk  culture,  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation.  The  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  value  of  importations  of  silk  manufactures  into  the  United  States, 
from  foreign  countries,  and  exports  of  the  same,  from  1821  to  1841,  inclusive,  being  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  was  compiled  from  official  documents,  expressly  for  this  work: — 


Year. 

ImpoitB. 

Exports. 

Year, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1821 

94,486,924 

•1,057,233 

1833. 

89,3)0,856 

•1,266,416 

1822, 

6,480,928 

1,016,262 

1834, 

2,626,997 

896,801 

1823, 

6,713,771 

1,512,449 

1835, 

16,597,983 

765,501 

1824, 

7,203,284 

1,816,325 

1836, 

22.889,684 

760,823 

1825, 

10,271.527 

2^.965,442 

1837, 

15,133,064 

14^07,812 

1826, 

7,104,837 

3234,723 

1838, 

9,842,276 

666,529 

1827, 

6.545,245 

1,690,126 

1839, 

21.678,086 

750,916 

1828, 

7,608,614 

1,223,184 

1840,: 

9,761,223 

1,212,721 

1829, 

7,048,628 

920,958 

1841, 

15,511,009 

580,756 

lA^i 

5,774,010 
10,804,393 

952,079 
1,041,610 

1831, 

Total,. 

9210,541,051 

•26,827,285 

1832, 

7,147,712 

1,288,323 

Total  imports  for  21  years, •210,541,051 

"     exports        "  26,827,285 


Consumption  for  21  years, •183,713,766 

Annual  average  for  21  years, 88,748^274 

And,  including  the  estimated  consumption  of  foreign  silks  for  1842  and  1843,  nmonnts, 
for  24  years,  to ^ •2JO,000,000 

Raw  Silk. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Raw  Silk^  {included  for  the  above,)  for  five  years. 


Year. 

1837,.. 

1838... 

1839,.. 

1843,.. 


Imports. 

•211,694 

29.938 

39.258 

234,235 


Exports. 

*•!  18,434 

79,251 

4,682 

200,239 


Year. 
1841,.. 


Imports. 
•254,102 


Exports. 
•227,113 


Total,.. 


•7694^7  9629,719 


In  1839,  we  purchased  of  other  countries  silk  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $23,000,000, 

as  follows : — 

Silks  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods, $1,738,509 

"            "            •*              sewiiigs, 50,650 

"    sewings  from  other  places, 78,884 

•*    raw, 394258 

"    from  oiher  places  than  India — veils,  shawls,  &c.,  &c., 345,490 

"    oiher  manufactures,  from  other  places  than  India, 18,685,295 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  ^2,3 19,884,  (allowing  one.half  the 

value  to  be  silk,) 1,159,942 

Total $22,838,028 

The  importations  of  silk  are  one.fourth  more  than  of  any  othe^  article. 

The  amount  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  was $14,692,397 

Of  iron, 12,051,668 

Of  cloths  and  cassimerfis 7,025,898 

Other  woollen  manufactures, 3,507,161 

One-half  the  value  of  bilks  and  worsteds, '      1.159,942 

Total  woollen  goods, 18,831,907 
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In  the  Bnrlingtmi  (N.  J.)  Silk  Record,  for  Jennsry,  1849,  h  Is  eCited  that  ia  Eogtand  the 
MBportadoB  of  mw  silk,  from  the  year  1831  to  1828,  wu  84,157,568  Ib&;  wfaich,  whaa 
muKAetated,  was  worth  iri20,770,589  sterling ;  and  the  bands  required  for  its  i 
tiire  were  more  dian  400,001  This  sam  is  equal  to  9536,322,337,  or  976,190,463  < 
year.  Of  th>i  ammDt,  Italy  alone  fbrniahed  #59.881,3331  In  1835,  Great  Biitam 
aumed,  at  wholeMle  prices, to  the  valve  of  §38,282,563  of  mamfiKtuTOd  silks.  Thesoi 
paid  to  weaken  akme,  not  taking  into  the  account  what  was  paid  for  throwatiog,  winden, 
doubleiv,  drawere,  warpen,  the  soap,  die  dye-stofis,  and  to  Tuious  mechanics,  was  litde 
short  of  914,000,000.  The  smount  of  silk  goods,  now  produced  in  that  kingdom,  is  staled 
to  be  975,000,000 ;  but  Ihey  raise  not  a  pound  of  the  rais  iM/mcL 


1841. 

1843. 

1843. 

Cotton, 

..bales      5.153 

5,678 

1,817 

Flour,  .. 

...bblB.    47,505 

48,464 

73,726 

EXPORTS  OF  PETERSBURGH  AND  RICHMOND— 1841-43. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  residing  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  following  < 
parative  statement  of  the  exports  of  t#bacco,  cotton,  and  flour,  from  Petersbuigh  and 
Richmond,  for  three  years,  commencing  October  1st,  1840,  and  ending  30ih  September, 
1841,  1843,  and  1843:— 

1841.  1842.  1843. 
Tobacco,. hhds.  34.663  32.565  36,236 
SteoM, 6,172      3.245      3.000 

These  exports  went  to  Cowes,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Bra. 
men,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  Genoa,  Rio,  Pemambuco,  &c.,  &c. 
Total  Inspections  of  Tobacco  in  Viboinia,  ending  30ih  Sxptdibss, 

1841.  1842.  1843. 

Tobacco  inspected, hhds.  51.994  52.743  56,792 

Stock  on  hand, 9,080  11.100  12,000 

Inspections  of  Flour  in  Richmond,  DtDOio  39th  June, 

1841, 162.896  bbls.  I  1843, 184,677  bbla. 

1842, 134,244     "     | 

Exports  of  Tobacco  and  Flour  from  Jamrs  River. 

ExporU  of  Tobacco  and  Flour  from  James  River,  Virginia^  from  October  l»f,  1842,  fa 

September  30U,  1843. 


To 

London,. 

Liverpool, 

Bristol, 

Glosgow, 

Leith, 

Cowes,  dc«.,  for  orders,. 

Havre, 

Bordeaux, 

Marseilles, 


Hhds.    Tierces 
and  kegs. 


4.867 
4,03) 

489 
■  253 

294 
5,459 
2.979 

697 

512 


468 
537 


Hhds. 
To 

Dunkirk, 435 

Rotterdam,....  4.073 

Amsterdam,  .  2.282 

Bremen, 3,013 

Antwerp, 4,814 

Stockholm,...  60 

Trieste, 452 


Tierces  and 


302 
19 

1,343 


136 


Totsl, 34,619       1,005       1,700 


Exports  of  Flour  from  JameeBiver,  from  October  1,  1842,  to  September  30,1843. 

To  South  Americs, bbls.        58,135 

"   Great  Britain, 6.954 

"  West  Indies, 3,364 
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THE  NEW  CHINESE  TARIFF. 
A  Bristol  corretpondent  of  the  London  Morning  Herald  baa  reduced  the  duties  levied 
by  the  new  Chinese  tariff  to  Englinh  weights,  measures,  and  moneys,  as  annexed.    Tlie 
•ame  rata  of  duties  are  applicable  to  American  commerce : — 


Exports. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16> 

17. 

18. 

19. 
90. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

35. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 


£  9.  d. 

Alum, cwt  0  0  6 

Anniseed,  star, 0  2  6^ 

oilof. 1  5  2i 

Arsenic, 0  3  9^ 

Bangles,  or  glass  armlets,...  0  2  (}j 
Bamboo  screens,  snd  bam. 

boo  wares  of  all  kinds,....  0  10 

Brass  leaf, 0  7  6f 

Building  materials, Dutyfree. 

Bune  and  bomware 0  5  C| 

Camphor, 0  7  6| 

Canes  of  all  kinds,  per  1,000,  0  3  0 

Capoorcutchery, cwt.  2  1  10 

Cassia 0  3  9^ 

"    buds, 0  6  Oi 

"    oil, 1  5  2i 

China  roat, 0  10 

Chinaware,  all  kinds, 0  2  £^ 

Clothes,  resdy  msde, 0  2  6^ 

Copperware,    pewter    do., 

&C., 0  2  6i 

Corals,  or  false  coral, 0  2  6} 

Crackers  and  fireworks  of 

all  kinds, 0  3  9i 

Cubebs, 0  7  (} 

Pans,  as  feather. fans,  &c.,.  0  5  Cj 

Furniture  of  all  kinds, 0  1  0 

Galingal, 0  0  6 

Gamboge, 0  10  1 

Glass  and  glassware  of  all 

kinds, 0  2  6i 

Glassbesds, 0  2  6i 

Glue,  as  fish  glue,  &c., 0  2  6^ 

Grass  cloths,  all  kinds, 0  5  (^ 

Hartall 0  2  6^ 

Ivoryware,  all  kinds, 1  5  2} 

Kittysols,  or  paper  umbrel- 
las,   0  2    6i 

Lackered  ware,  all  kinds,...  0  5    0^ 

Lead— white  lesd, 0  13 

"      real  lead, 0  2    6i 

Marble  slabs, 0  10 

Mats,  straw,  rattan,  bam. 

boto,&c., 0  10 

Mother-of.peari  ware, 0  5  O  J 

Musk, lb.   0  2  €h 


£    9.   d. 


7i 


4* 


38.  Nankeen  and  cotton  cloths, 

of  all  kinds, cwt.  0    5    0| 

39.  Pictures,  yii:  large  paint- 

ings,  each  0    0 

40.  Paper  fens, cwt.  0    2 

41.  Paper  of  all  kinds, 0    2 

42.  Pearls,  (i.  e.,  false  pearls,). .  0    2 

43.  Preserves  and  sweetmeats, 

ofallk'nds, 0    2 

44.  Rattan  work  of  all  kinds,...  0    1 

45.  Rhubarb, 0    5 

46.  Silk,    raw,    whether  from 

Chekiang,  Canton,  or  else. 

where,  all  kinds, 2  10 

Coarse  or  refuse  silk, 0  13 

Rice  psper  pictures,. pr.  100,  0    0 

Organzine,  all  kinds^ 2  12 

Ribands,  threads,  &,c., 2  10 

Silk  piece-goods  of  all  kinda, 

aa  silks,  satins,  pongees, 

velvets,  crapes,  lustrings, 

&c., 3    0    5} 

N.  B. — The  additional  duty 

of  so  much  per  piece,  hith. 

erto  levied,  to  be  hence. 

forth  abolished. 
Silk  and   cotton   mixtures, 

silk  and  woollen  mixtures, 

and  goods  of  such  classes,  0  15    1| 
Shoes  and  boots  of  leather, 

satin,  or  otherwise, 0    1     0 

49.  SandaLwood  ware, 0    5    0| 

50.  Soy, 0    2    Oi 

51.  Silver  and  gold  ware, 2  10    4| 

52.  Sugar,  white  and  brown,...  0    13 

53.  Sugar.candy,  all  kinds, 0    1     9} 

54.  Tinfoil, 0    2    6i 

55.  Tes, 0  12    7i 

56.  Tobacco  of  all  kinds, 0     1     0 

57.  Turmeric, 0    10 

58.  Tortoiseshell  ware, 2  10    4} 

59.  Trunks  of  leather, 0    1    0 

60.  Treasure,  (i.  e.,  com  of  all 

kinds,) fiee. 

6L  "VermUion, cwt.  0  15    H 


47. 


48. 


%•  Articles  uneoumerated  in  this  tariff  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  wdorem. 
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4.  Biche  le  mer,  Sd  quality,  or 

white, cwi. 

5.  Birds*  nests,  1st  q.,  cleaned, . 

"  2d  "  good  mid., 

"  3J  "  unclean'd, 

6.  Camphor,  Malay,  Ist  quali. 

ty,clean, lb. 

Camphor,  Malay,  2d  quaii. 
ty,  refuse, 

7.  Cloves,  1st  q.,  picked,. cwu 

«♦       2 J  "    mother,  .... 

8.  Clockf),  watches,  spyglass- 

68,  all  kinds  of  writing, 
desks,  dressing.bozes,  cut. 
lery,  perfumery,  dec,  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem, 

9.  Canvass,  30  to  40  yards  long, 

24  to  31  inches  wide,  per 
piece, * 

10.  Cochineal, cwi. 

11.  Comelitiis,..per  100 stones, 

**  beads, cwt. 

12.  Cotton, 

13.  Cotton,  manufactured,  viz : 

Long  cloths,  white,  30  to 
40  yards  long,  33  to  36 
inches  wide,...pr.  piece, 

Cambrics  and  muslins,  20 
to  24  yards  long,  40  to 
46  inches  wide, 

Gray  or  unbleached  coU 
ton?,  viz:  long  cloths, 
domestics,  6cc.,  33  to  40 
yards  long,  28  to  40 
inches  wide, 

Gray  twilled  cottons,  33  to 
40  yards  long,  28  to  40 
inches  wide, 

Chiniz  and  prints  of  all 
kinds,  20  to  31  yards 
long,  28  to  31  inches 
wide, 

Handkerchiefs  under  1  yd. 
square,  72  ea., 

Handkerchiefs  above  1  yd. 
square,  108  ea., 

Ginghams,  pullicates,  dyed 
cottons,  velveteens,  silk 
and  cotton  mixtures, 
woollen  and  cotton  mix- 
tures,  and  all  kinds  of 
fancy  goods,  not  in  cur. 
rent  consumption,  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

14.  Cotton    yarn    and    cotton 

thread, cwt. 

15.  Cow  bezoar, lb. 

16.  Cuich, cwt. 


IjfPORTs-^pn  tinu^. 
£    «.   d. 


0  1  0 

1  5  2i 
0  12  7i 
0    2  6^ 

0    5  Oi 

0    2  6i 


0    3 

0 

1    5 

2i 

0    3 

0 

2  10 

4} 

0    2. 

Oi 

0    0  10} 


0    0  10} 


0    0    7i 


0    0    7} 


0  0 
0  1 
0    0 


5    Oi 


7 
0 


3 


18.  Fish  maws, cwt.  0 

19.  Flints, 0 

20.  Glass,  glassware,  and  crys. 

talware,  of  all  kinds,  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem, 

21.  Gambier, cwt.  0     0     9 

22.  Ginseng,  1st  qual., 9  11      7 

"       2d    •»    or  refuse,.  0  17     7  J 

23.  Gold  and  silver  thread : — 

1st  quality,  or  real, lb.  0     O     7} 

2d      **       or  imitation,...  0     0     1} 

24.  Gums— Benjamin, cwt.  0     5     ol 

Olibanum, 0     2     6| 

Myrrh, ,...  0     3     6} 

Gums  unenumerated,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem, 

25.  Home,  bullocks*'  and  buf. 

faloes', cwt.  0  10     I 

26.  Horns,'  unicorns*  or  rhino. 

ceroe», 0  15     1^ 

27.  Lineo,    fine,    as    Irish    or 

Scotch,  —  yards  long,  — 

inches  wide, per  piece  0     3     0 

Coarse  linen,  as  linen  and 
cotton  mixtures,  silk  and 
linen  mixtures,  ^c,  5  per 
cent,  ad  valorem, 

28.  Mace,  or    flower    of  nuu 

meg, per  cwt.  0    &»  ^0| 

29.  Mother.of.pearl  shells, 0     10 

33.  Metals— viz: 

Copper,  manufactured,  as 

io  pigs, 0    S     0} 

Cupper,  manufactured,  as 

in  sheets,  rods,  &c......  0     7     6} 

Iron,  manufactured,  as  in 

pigs, 0    0     6 

Iron,  manufactured,  as  in 

bare,  rods,  &c., 0    0     9 

Lead,  in  pigs,  or  manufac 

tured, 0    2     0} 

Quicksilver, 0  15     1^ 

Sieel,  unmanufactured,....  0    2     0} 

Tin, 0    5     Oi 

Tin  plates, 0    2     0} 

Unenumerated  metals,  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem, 

31.  Nutmegs,    1st    quality,    or 

cleaned, cwt.  1  10     I 

Nutmegs,  2d  Quality,  or  un- 
cleaned,.. 0    5    0} 

32.  Pepper, 0    2    0} 

33.  Puichuck, 0    3    9} 

34.  Kwtans, 0     1     0 

35.  Rice,  paddy,  and  grain  of  all 

kinds, Duty&ee. 

36.  Rose  maloes cwt  0    5    0} 

37.  Salioetre.  to  be  sold  to  irov. 
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39.  Skin»  tnd  furs,  vii : — 

Cow  apd  ox  hides,  tanned 
anduncsnaed, 

Sea-otter  skins, ..each 

Fox  skins,  targe, 

•*  small, 

Tiger,  leopard,  and  mar. 
ten  skins, 

Land-otter,  raccoon,  and 
sharks*  skins,. .per  100, 

Beaver  skins,,  i 

H  ire,  rabbit,  and  ermine, 

40.  Smalts,. cwt. 

41.  gjap. 

42.  Siock-fUH,  &c., 

43.  Seahorse  leeih, 

44.  Treasure,  and  money  of  all 

kinds, ,.... 

45.  Wine,  beer,  spirits,  &x. :' 

In  quart  bottles,  per  100 
bottles, ^. 

In  pirn  bottles,  per  100 
bonlesv... 

In  casks,...* ...cwt. 

46.  Woods,  viz:—* 

EUiony,  •*.. cwt. 


S    «.    d. 


0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10} 

0 

0 

K'i 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

m 

0  12 

0 

0  3) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

6i 

0 

2 

0* 

0  10 

1 

free. 


0  6  0 

0  3  0 

0  2  £i 

0  0  9 


t.  d. 
2  6i 
0    9 


Sandal-wood, 0 

Japan. wood,.., 0 

Un^numerated  woods,  10  per 
cent,  <m2  valorem. 

47.  Woollen  manu&ctured,  viz : 

Broadcloths,  Sp.  stripes, 

habit  cloths,  Sic^  51  to 

j64  inches  wide,  per  sq. 

foot, 

hoTig  ells,  kerseymeres,  flaa 

nel,  and  narrow  cloths  of 

this  description,  per  sq.. 

foot, 0 

Blankets  of  all  kinds,.... each  0 
Dutch  camlets,^...pr.  sq.  foot  0 

\    Camlets,....., 0 

Imitation    do.,    bomba^ets, 

&c., 0 

Bunting,  narrow, 0 

Uoenumerated  woollen  g*ds, 

or  silk  and  woollen,  and 

cotton  and  woollen  mix. 

tures,  &c.,  5  per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 

48.  Wooilen  yam, cwt.  0  15    1^ 


0    0  11 


0    54 
0    7i 
0  11 
0    5| 
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REGULATIONS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 

The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  govemrpent  l^as  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
ipectiitg  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  and  the  following  general  I'egula- 
tions,  under  which  the  firiiish  Trade  is  to  be  conducted  at  the  five  ports.  Canton,  Amoj, 
Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  :-^ 

L  Pilots.^— Whenever  a  British  merchantman  shall  arrrve  off  any  of  the  five  pom 
opened  lo  trade,  viz :  Canton,  .Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai,  pilots  shall  be 
allowed  to  take  her  immediacely  into  port ;  and  in  tike  manner  when  such  British  ship 
shall  have  settled  all  l6gal  rates  and  charges,  and  is  about  to  return  home,  pilots  shall  be 
immediately  granted  to  lake  her  to  sea  without  any  stoppages  or  delay.  RetrSrding  the 
remuneraiiuQ  to  be  given  those  pilotsi,  that  will  be  equitably  settled  by  the  British  con- 
sul appointed  to  each  particular  port,  who  will  determine  it  with  due  reference  to  th# 
distance  gone  over,  the  risks  run,  dec. 

II.  CusTOM-uousB  Guards. — The  Chioeie  superintendent  of  customs,  at  each  port, will 
adopt  the  means  that  he  may  judge  most  proper  to  prevent  the  revenue  sufiering  hf 
fraud  or  smuggling.  Whenever  the  piluts  ehall  have  brought  any  British  merchantmaa 
into  port,  the  superintendent  of  cui^toms  will  depute  one  or  two  trusty  ciiit  'm-house  oiK. 
cers,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  watch  against  frauds  on  the  revenue ;  those  will  either 
live  in  a  boat  or  slay  on  board  the  English  ship,  as  may  best  suit  their  convenience. 
Their  food  and  expenses  will  be  supplied  them  from  day  to  day  from  the  cu8tom.hoii«#, 
and  they  may  not  have  any  fee  of  their  own  whatever  given  to  them  by  the  command- 
ers or  consignees.  Should  they  break  this  regulation,  they  shall  be  punished  proponioiu 
ately  to  the  amount  exacted.   ^ 
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tained,  the  penalty  will  be  five  bun^i^  dollars,  and  confiscation  of  the  gooda  ao  dis- 
charged. 

The  consul,  having  taken  podsepsion  of  the  6hrp*a  pepere,  will  immediately  send  a 
written  communicaiiun  to  the  superintendent  of  cugtunis,  specifying  the  register  ton- 
nage of  the  ship,  and  the  particulars  of  cargo  she  has  on  board,  all  of  which  being  done 
in  due  form,  permiaaion  will  then  be  given  to  discharge ;  the  duti^  levied  as  provided 
for  in  the  tarifil 

IV,  Commercial  nEAUNOs  bctweek  ExoLrsH  ai«d  Cumtess  MEVcHAnra. — It  having 
been  stipulated  that  English  merchants  may  trade  with  whatever  native  merchants  they 
p\eh6e,  should  any  Chinese  merchants  fraudulently  abscond  or  incur  debts  which  they 
are  unable  to  discharge,  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  complaint  being  made  thereof,  will 
of  coarse  do  their  utmost  to  bring  the  ofieuders  to  justice;  it  must,  however,  be  dis. 
tincily  understood,  that,  if  the  defaulter  really  cairnot  be  found,  or  be  dead,  or  bankrupt, 

'  and  there  be  not  wherewith  to  pay,  the  English  merchant  may  not  appeal  to  the  former 
custom  of  the  Hong  merchants  paying  for  one  another,  and  can  no  longer  expect  their 
losses  made  good  to  them. 

V.  Tonnage  dites. — Every  English  merchantman,  on  entering  any  of  the  above-roen. 
tinned  five  ports,  shall  pay  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate  of  five  mace  per  register  ton,  in  foil 
of  all  charges.  The  fees  formerly  levied  on  entry  and  departure,  of  every  description, 
are  hencefurih  abolished* 

VL  Import  avd  EIxport  duties. — poods,  whether  imported  to,  or  exported  from,  any 
ene  of  the  above.meniioned  five  ports,  are  henceforward  to  be  taxed  according  to  Ihe 
tarifid  as  now  fixed  arMi  agreed  upon,  and  no  farther  sums  are  to  be  levied  beyond  those 
which  are  specified  in  the  iari|r.  All  duties  incurred  by  an  ikiglisb  merchant  vessel, 
whttiher  on  goods  imported  or  exported^  or  in  the  shape  of  tdnnage  dues,  must  first  be 
paid  up  in  full;  which  done,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  grant  a  port  clearance« 
and  this  being  shown  to  the  British  consul,  he  will  thereupon  retunS  the  8hip*8  papers  and 
permit  the  vessel  to  depart. 

VII.  Examination  of  goods  at  the  Custom-house.— Every  Engliab  merchant  having 
cargo  to  load  or  discharge,  must  give  due  intimation  thereof,  and  hand  particulars  of  ihe 
same  to  the  consul,  who  will  immediately  despatch  a  recognized  linguist  of  his  own  es. 
tabiishmetit  to  communicate  the  particulars  to  the  superiniendeni  of  customs,  that  the 
goods  may  be  examined  and  neither  party  Subjected  to  loss.  The  English  merchant 
must  have  a  properly  qualified  person  on  ihe  spot  to  attend*  to  his  interest  when  hn 
goods  are  being  examined  for  duty ;  otherwise,  should  there  be  complaints,  these  can. 
not  be  attended  to.  Regarding  such  goods  as  are  subject  by  the  tarifi'to  an  ad  fMlarem 
duty,  if  the  English  merchant  cannot  agree  with  the  Chinese  officer  in  fixing  a  value, 
then  each  party  shall  call  two  or  three  merchants  to  look  at  the  -goods,  and  iho  highest 
prices  at  which  any  of  these  merchants  would  be  willing  to  piu-chaae  shall  be  assumed 
as  the  value  of  the  goods.  To  fix  the  tare  upon  any  article  (such  as  tea,)  if  the  EhigUdi 
merchant  cannot  agree  with  the  cusiom-house  officer,  then  each  party  shall  choose  so 
many  clieats  out  of  every  one  hundred,  which,  being  first  weighed  in  gross,  shall  after, 
ward  be  tared,  and  the  average  tare  apon  these  shall  be  assumed  as  the  tare  upon  the 
whole,  and  upon  this  principle  shall  the  tariff  be  fixed  upon  all  other  goods  in  packages. 
If  there  should  still  be  any  disputed  points  which  cannot  be  settled,  the  English  mer. 
chant  may  appeal  to  the  consul,  who  will  communicaie  the  particulars  of  the  case  to  ih^ 
■uperin'endent  of  customs,  that  it  may  be  equitably  arranged.  But  the  appeal  must  be 
made  on  the  same  day,  or  it  will  not  be  regarded.  While  such  points  are  still  open,  the 
superintendent  of  customs  will  delay  to  insert  the  same  in  the  books,  thus  afibrdmg  an 
opportunity  that  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be  tried  and  sifted. 

VIII.  Manner  of  paying  the  DUTiEs.^It  is  herein-before  provided,  that  every  EngHafa 
veasel  that  eujters  any  one  of  the  five  ports,  shall  pay  all  duties  and  tonnage  dues  before 
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at  the  ctutom.hoiNe  at  Canton,  and  duly  stamped  and  seated  in  proof  thereof,  will  be 
kept  in  possession  of  the  superintendent  of  customs,  end  also  at  the  British  consulate,  at 
each  of  the  five  ports,  and  these  shall  be  the  standard  by  which  dU  duties  shall  be 
charged,  and  all  sums  paid  to  government.  In  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between  Brie- 
ish  merchants  and  the  Chinese  officers  of  cusicitms  regarding  the  weights  or  measures  of 
goods,  references  shall  be  made  to  these  standards,  and  disputes  decided  accordingly. 

X.  LiGETSBs  Oft  Carqo.boaj9. — Whenever  an  Gnglish  merchant  shall  have  to  load  or 
dischaige  cargo,  he  may  hire  whatever  kind  of  lighter  cfr  cargo-boat  he  pleases,  and  the 
sum  to  be  paid  for  such  boat  can  be  settled  between  the  parties  themselves  without  the 
interference  of  government.  The  number  of  these  boats  shall  noi  be  limited,  nor  shall 
a  monopoly  of  them  be  granted  to  any  parties.  If  any  smuggling  take  place  in  them, 
the  offenders  will  of  course  be  punished  according  to  law.  Should  any  o(  these  boat, 
people,  while  engaged  in  conveying  goods  for  English  merchants,  fraudulently  abecond 
with  the  property,  Uie  Chinese  authorities  will  do  ibeir  best  to  apprehend  them ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Ekiglish  merchants  must  take  every  due  precaution  for  the  safety  of 
their  goods. 

XI.  TftAirSHrrMEifT  of  Goods^. — No  English  merchant  ships  may  tiimship  goods  without 
special  permission ;  should  any  urgent  case  happen  where  transhipment  is  necessary, 
the  circumstances  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  consul,  who  will  give  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  and  the  superintendent  of  castoms  will  then  send  a  special  officer  to  be  pre. 
sent  at  the  transhipment.  If  any  one  presumes  to  tranship  without  such  permission  be. 
ing  asked  for  and  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  goods  so  illicitly  transhipped  will  be  confis. 
cated. 

XII.  SuBORDiifATE  CONSULAR  OFFICES. — At  any  place  selected  for  the  anchorage  of  the 
English  merchant  ships,  there  may  be  appointed  a  subordinate  consular  officer,  of  ap. 
proved  good  conduct,  to  exercise  due  control  over  the  seamen  and  others.  He  must  ex. 
ert  himself  to  prevent  quarrels  between  the  English  seamen  and  natives,  this  being  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Should  anything  of  the  kind  unfortunately  take  place,  he  will 
in  like  manner  do  his  best  tp  arrange  it  amicably.  When  sailors  go  on  shore  to  walk, 
officers  shall  be  Required  to  accompany  them ;  and  should  disturbances  take  place,  auch 
officers  will  be  held  responsible.  The  Chinese  officers  may  not  impede  natives  from 
coming  alongside  the  ships  to  sell  clothea  or  other  necessaries  to  the  sailora  living  on 
board.  ^ 

XUI.  Disputes  bewbrn  British  Subjects  Am>  Chikesb.^ — ^Whenever  a  British  sab. 
ject  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  Chinese,  he  must  first  proceed  to  the  coiMulate  and 
state  his  grievance.  The  consul  will  thereupon  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
do  bis  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably.  In  like  msnner,  if  a  Chinese  have  reason  to  com. 
plain  of  a  British  subject,  he  shall  no  less  listen  to  his  complaint,  and  endeavor  to  settle 
it  in  a  friendly  manner,  tf  an  English  merchant  have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese 
authorities,  he  shall  send  such  address  through  the  consul,  who  will  see  that  the  Ian. 
guage  is  becoming,  and  if  otherwise,  will  direct  it  to  be  changed,  or  will  refuse  to  con- 
vey  the  address.  If,  unfortunately,  any  disputes  take  place  of  such  a  nature  that  the  consul 
cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shiril  request  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese  officer, 
that  they  may  together  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  and  decide  it  equitably.  Re. 
garding  the  pnnishnieat  of  English  criminals,  the  English  government  will  enact  the 
laws  necessary  to  attain  that  end,  and  the  consul  will  be  empowered  to  put  them  in 
force ;  and  regarding  the  punishment  of  Chinese  criminals,  they  will  be  tried  and  pun. 
ished  by  their  own  laws,  in  the  way  provided  for  by  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
at  Nanking  after  the  concluding  of  the  peace, 

XIV.  British  Oovernmknt  Cruisers  anchorino  wtthin  the  Ports. — An  EngUah 
government  cruiser  will  anchor  within  each  of  the  five  ports,  that  the  consul  may  have 
the  means  of  better  restraining  sailors  and  others,  and  preventing  disturbances.  But  these 
government  cruisers  are  not  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  merchant  vessels,  for  as 
they  bring  no  merchandise  and  do  not  come  to  trade,  they  will  of  course  pay  neither 
dues  nor  chaiges.  The  resident  consul  will  keep  the  superintendent  of  customs  duly  in. 
formed  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  such  government  cruisers,  that  he  may  take 
measures  accordingly. 

XV.  On  the  Security  to  be  given  for  British  Merchant  Vessels. — It  has  bitli. 
erto  been  the  custom,  when  an  English  vessel  entered  the  port  of  Canton,  that  a  Chinese 
hong  merchant  stood  security  for  her,  and  all  duties  and  chaiges  were  paid  through  such 
security  merchant.  And  these  security  merchants  being  now  done  away  with,  it  is  un. 
derstood  that  the  British  consul  will  henceforth  be  security  for  all  British  merchant  ships 
entering  and  in  the  aforesaid  Chinese  ports. 
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CANAl  AND  RAILROAD  STATISTICS. 

TARIFF  OF  FREIGHTS  ON  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD. 

Fkom  Chablbitoh  to  Columbia.  Hambofs. 

Salt  per  Mck,  not  ezeeedingfuiir  bushelsr. ^ 90t  40  9^  40 

Drygoods,  shoes,  saddlery,  boies  furniture,  hats,  bonnets,  and  all 

measurement  goods, per  cubic  foot,  12)  13) 

Bacon,  bagging,  beeswax,  confectionary,  coffee,  copper,  drugs,  glass, 

hides,  hardware,  lurd,  butter,  leather,  molasses  in  barrels,  mill  and 

grindstones,  oil,  paints,  rope,  rice,  sugar,  tallow,  tobacco,  tin,  and 

all  other  articles  by  weight, ^ per  100  ibt.  25  25 

Hogsheads  of  molasses  and  oil, **  40  40 

"                   "            "      if  at  risk  of  shippers, "  25  25 

Hogsheads  and  pipes  of  liquor,  not  exceeding  120  gallons, 3  00  3  00 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels  of  liquor,  beef  and  pork,  tongues  and 

fish, , each  75  75 

Half  barrels  of  liquor,  beef  and  pork,  tongues  and  fish, **  50  50 

Kegs  of  liquor,  not  exceeding  5  gallons,.! **  25  25 

"                   ••            10    "       "  .50  50 

Demijohns,  jars,  and  jugs,  not  exceeding  2  gallons, **  25  25 

♦•                 •*                       »♦            5      ••       ••  75  75 

Carboys  of  Titriol, ••  125  1  25 

Barrels  of  beets,  bread,  crackers,  flour,  potatoes,  fruit,  oysters,  onions, 

and  ice,  and  all  light  barrels, each  50  50 

Half  barrels  of  beets,  bread,  crackers,  flour,  potatoes,  fruit,  oysters, 

onions,  and  ice, each  37J  37) 

Barrels  of  lime,  by  the  car-load, "  50  50 

**            by  less  quantity, "  75  75 

Smiths' bellows, „ »»  1  50  1  50 

Buckets  and  tubs  in  nests, ••  50  50 

Shovels,  spades,  scythes,  and  briooms, per  dozen  37)  37) 

Chairs, ^ »*  8  00  3  00 

Rocking-chairs,. each  75  75 

Cotton-gins,  fans,  and  mills, "  3  50  3  50 

Straw  cutters,...., «•  1  50  1  50 

Ploughs  and  wheelbarrows, "50  50 

Collars, per  dozen  75  75 

Close  carriages,  and  stsge-coacbea, each  15  00  15  00 

Barouches  and  Ph«ton^ •*  10  00  10  00 

Buggies  and  wagons, ••  7  50  7  50 

Gigs,  eulkeys,  and  common  Jersey  wagons,  or  carryalls, **  5  00  5  00 

Specie,  per  1,000  dollars, ••  1  00  1  00 

All  small  packages, , "  25  25 

DoMCSTic  Producb. 
Cotton,  in  round  and  square  bales,  at  present  rate  per  100  lbs.,  (sub. 

ject  to  variation  by  bale  or  by  weight,) 25  25 

Cotton  yarns,  cotton  fabrics,  and  indigo, per  100  lbs.  25  25 

Grain— oats,  bran,  rice.flour,  in  sacks, per  bushel,  8  8 

**      corn  meal,  grist,  peas,  beans,  ground-nuts, "  10  10 
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Tariff  ow  Fkbiohts,  etc« — Contjoiied. 


From  Chirlesttm  to 


OolamUm. 
40 


Hambnif. 
40 


12} 


121 


10 

10 

3 

3 

2 

2 

50 

50 

25 

25 

00 

1  00 

50 

50 

25 

25 

To  be  loaded  and 

unloaded  by  the 

ownen. 


Hogs, t : perlOOlbe. 

One  or  more  of  the  above,  if  boxed,  by  iitieaaureiiidot,  per  paaaenger 

train, , per  foot 

Larger  quanritiea  of  live  stock  will  be  taken  by  weight,  by  the 
head  or  car,  as  may  be  agreed  on  by  superiotendent  of  trans, 
portation. 

Geese  and  turkeys  in  coops, per  head 

Ducks  and  fowls  "        ** 

Eggs,  in  boxes,  baskets,  or  tuba, per  dozen 

Fruit  and  vege tables,  dried  peaches  and  apples, per  bbL 

In  smaller  quantities,  in  boxes,  baskets,  &.e.,  pro  ra^a,  no  box  or 

basket  less, 

Dogs  in  ba^fgage^ar,  whole  distance, ^ach 

••  "  50  miles, " 

<«  •«  25     u    u 

Marl,  per  bushel,  for  first  10  miles,  5  cents;  1  cent  for  every  10' 

miles  additional. 
Bricks,  per  1,000,  for  first  ten  miles,  92 ;  and  50  cents  for  every  10 

miles  additional. 
Wood,  per  cord,  (1  for  first  10  miles,  and  25  cents  for  every  10 

miles  additional. 
Spokes  and  stavea,  $1  50  per  1,009  for  first  10  miles,  and  25  cents 

for  every  10  miles  additional. 
Shinglen,  75  cents  per  1,000  fur  first  lO  miles,  and  25  tents  for  every 

10  miles  additional. 
Lumber,  $1  51  per  1,000  for  first  10  miles,  and  25  cents  Tor  each 

additianal  10  mites. 

The  rate  of  freight  between  Colpmbia  and  Hamburg  will  be  as  above ;  and  to  all  ta. 
termediate  stations  between  Braiichville,  Columbia,  artd  Hamburg,  where  the  present 
freight  exceeds,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  specified  as  above. 

The  company  does  not  engage  to  notify  consignees  of  the  arrival  of  goods  and  pro- 
duce. They  are  considered  as  delivered  when  they  have  reached  the  depot ;  but  if  not 
taken  away,  will  be  stored  at  the  depot,  at  *he  risk  of  the  owner. 

GoodA,  wares,  produce,  and  merchandise,  consigned  to  the  compan3r*s  agent  in  Charles- 
ton, will  be  forwarded  and  shipped  to  any  place  of  destination,  free  of  commissions,  llie 
same,  if  intended  fur  the  interior  of  the  Carolinap,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
unless  otherwise  directed,  will  be  despatched  by  the  first  wagons  ofiering  for  the  place 
to  which  the  goods  may  be  consigned.  If  destined  fur  the  Georgia  railroad,  they  will 
be  sent  to  the  depot  in  Augusta  immediately  ;  provision  being  made,  in  all  the  above 
cases,  for  the  payment  of  freight  And  expenses  on  the  road,  to  the  agent  in  Charleston, 
or  to  the  company's  agent  at  the  depot,  by  whom  the  goods  are  forwarded. 

We  give,  above,  the  tariff  of  freights  on  the  South  Carolina  railroads  from  Charleston 
to  Columbia,  Hamburg,  &c.  Superintendents  of  the  different  roads  in  the  United  States 
vrill,  we  trust,  perceive  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  rates  adopted  by  the  several 
companies  for  publication  in  this  Magazine,  as  a  desirable  medium  of  communicating  a 
kind  of  information  required  by  merchants  and  business  men. 


SOUTHERN  ROUTE  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

The  Augusta  Constitutionalist  states  that  a  meetii^  of  the  propnetora  and  agents  of  the 
several  railroad  and  stage  companies  on  the  great  mail  route  between  Memphis,  Teim.,  and 
Charleston,  &  C,  was  held  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  on  the  19th  ult  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  adopt  a  uniform  and  reduced  chaige  per  mile,  in  concert  with  the  Tuscum- 
bia, Courtland,  and  Decatur,  and  Geoigia  and  Charleston  raikosd  companies.  The  meetiQg 
resolved  to  adopt  two  tickets,  one  from  Memphi?,  Tennessee,  to  Decatur,  Alabama,  and 
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ihe  other  from  Decatur  to  CbariMton.  The  sum  of  $M  is  to  be  diai^ged  from  M empliiito 
Decatur,  and  tbe  sum  of  $25  fiom  Decatur  to  CharleEton.  By  this  azraQgemeDt,it  appean 
tiiat  the  time  from  Memphis  to  Charleeton  will  be  six  and  a  half  days,  at  a  charge  of  $37, 
and  ti  New  York  nine  days,  at  a  charge  of  963.  According  to  the  rates  now  fixed  by  the 
fesolutians  adopted,  and  the  ppeed  ah^eady  established  on  the  line,  the  traveller  will  mike 
the  trip  from  Tuscumbia  lo  New  York  in  seven  days ;  and  the  expense  will  be  1^53  for 
conveyance,  and  about  $10  for  other  expenses,  viz . — 

Tuscnmbia  to  Decatur,  raihoad,  43  miles^ „. ^ $&  OD 

Decatur  to  Madison,  Ga.,  stage,  260  miles, ,. 16  00 

Madison  to  Charleston,  railroad,  241  miles, 9  00 

Charleeton  to  Baltimore,  eteamboat  and  railroad,. 19  00 

Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  railroad, 3  00 

Philadelphia  to  New  York^ ~ 3  00 

•53  00 
Eating  and  sleeping,  say „ 10  00 

Total, f63  0e 

The  expense  from  Tuscumbia  to  New  York,  by  the  wi^r  of  Nashville,  Loubvifle,  Wheel 
ing,  Ac,  is  f  72. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  RAILWAY. 
The  receipts  of  the  company  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  during  the  last  six 
months,  are  nearly  twenty.five  thousand  dollars  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  year  1843.  Happily  there  has  been  no  material  deorease  in  the  income  from 
freight.  A  reduction  in  the  disbursements,  too,  has  fully  neutralised  the  felling  off  in 
the  gross  receipts. 

Receipts  for  the  last  six  months, JC108,960  lOs.  Id. 

Expenses  »*  -  51,897  18«.  6rf. 

Kelt  profit  •*  "  X57,063  11#.  Id. 

This  amount,  by  the  addition  of  an  undivided  surplus,  was  increased  to  X60,450,  equal 
to  5  per  cent  on  13,099  shares  entitled  to  dividend.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  to,  payable  on  and  after  the  8ih  instant. 

Gre6t  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  six  months  in  the  construciion  of  the 
Leeds  Junction  line ;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  continuous  line  of  rsilway  from  Liver. 
pool  to  Leeds,  York,  and  Hull,  will  be  in  operation  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDISE  ON  THE  WABASH  AND  ERIE 

CANAL. 

It  is  a  fact,  says  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  that  we  are  beginning  to  send  produce  west 
to  the  New  York  and  Boston  markets.  Large  quantities  of  hemp  and  other  articles  are 
now  being  forwarded  in  wagons  to  La  Fayette,  some  sixty-five  miles  northwest,  by  our 
enterprising  citizens,  to  be  sent  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  to  Boston  and  New  York 
markets.  For  one  hundred  and  fiffy  miles  above  this  place,  along  the  rich  valley  of  die 
While  river,  this  canal  can  be  reached  by  our  farmers,  by  travelling  north  and  west  some 
sixty  or  sixiy-five  miles.  Heretofore,  they  have  been  compelled  to  transport  their  pro. 
ducts  in  wagons  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles,  to  reach  Cincinnati^  and 
other  points  on  the  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  SEAMAN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

Wi  have  received  from  the  officers  of  this  philanthropic  inatitution  a  circular,  appeal, 
ing  to  the  friends  of  the  inatitution  for  aid.  The  Society,  having  given  lai^ely  of  their 
funds,  and  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
feel  warranted  in  aaking  aid  from  those  who  are  alike  interested  with  themselves  in  the 
moral  improvement  of  seamen — an  object  so  deeply  affecting  all  the  mercantile  interests 
of  this  great  commercial  emporium. 

The  last  call  on  the  public  was  made  for  the  means  of  building  the  Sailor's  Home,  which 
has  been  completed,  and  is  now  in  succeaeful  operation.  In  relation  to  this  institution,  the 
Board  are  convinced,  from  careful  observation,  that  it  is  fuMy  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established ;  and  that  it  is  doing  more  for  the  protectiouj  comfort^  and  moral 
improvement  of  seamen,  than  any  other  of  the  means  directed  to  this  object  It  is  only 
by  such  an  establishment  as  the  "  Home,**  that  a  prominent  example  can  be  presented  of 
a  boarding-house  for  seamen,  which  shall  produce  a  constant  moral  influence  ;  and  with- 
out it,  the  many  respectable  private  boarding-houses  which  now  exist,  would  sink  under 
the  discouragements  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  growing  out  of  the  profligate  character 
of  many  of  the  houses  into  which  searqen  are  allured  to  their  ruin.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  house  up  to  the  let  of  October,  1843: — 

Boarders  received  since  May,  1842, 4,755 

received  from  IstMay,  1843,  to  Ist  October,  1843, 5  months, 1,771 

shipped  in  518vessels, 1,497 

in  the  hospital, .' 10 

dismissed  for  disorderly  conduct, 20 

left  for  other  houses, 8 

"    diflerent  parts  of  the  country,. 47 

deceased — in  hospital, 2 

**  "  suddenly,  in  Walnut-street, 1 

•*  **  drowned,.. 1 

—  4 

*•      remaining  in  the  house,. 185 

1.771 

Some  hundreds  of  these  men  have  arrived  at  the  "  Home"  after  shipwreck,  or  in  poy- 
erty  from  other  causes,  and  have  been  relieved,  who,  from  their  destitution,  have  necAssa. 
rily  departed  in  arrears  to  the  house.  The  directors,  however,  belii^ve  that  the  relief  of 
such  is  furthering  the  designs  of  the  institution,  and  that  no  worthy  seaman  ought  to  be 
Tefused  a  kind  ctception.  It  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  house,  thus  far,  have  fallen 
short  of  the  expenditures,  owing  to  the  very  considerable  amount  of  arrears  due  from 
seamen.  The  Board  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  avail  of  any  of  the  incidental  advan- 
tages  of  a  clothing-store,  or  of  an  allowance  from  those  who  supply  seamen  with  clGthing, 
or  from  washing,  or  any  other  perquisite,  conceiving  that  the  only  proper  course  in  these 
respects  is  one  entirely  disinterested.    The  committee  believe,  however,  that  as  far  as  the 
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the  olject  of  thte  effort  to  psf  off,  has  been  of  long  8taiiding»  tnd  operates  in  many  wt>j§ 
to  the  diBad^aqtage  pf  the  inetitudon.  When  paid,  the  directora  confidently  believe  the 
expenditures  will  be  met  by  the  ordinary  receipts.  The  committee  do  not  dwell  on  the 
beneficial  influence  exerted  by*the  chaplains  of  the  Society  abroad,  on  the  character  of  the 
•eamen,  as  this  appeal  is  more  especially  made  to  the  merchants  and  citixens  dt  New  Tok, 
with  reference  to  the  Sailor's  Home.  With  a  view  to  the  more  fall  satisfactioB  of  tiie 
public,  a  select  committee  of  the  directors  has  been  recently  appointed  to  inspect,  in  de- 
tail, the  management  and  condition  of  the  Home,  and  the  result  has  been  perfecdy  aatv- 
fiK:toiy»  showing  that  the  moral  and  religioug  order  of  the  house,  and  the  economy  <^  in 
mibageroent,  are  all  tiiat  the  friends  of  seamen  could  desire. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  officers  of  the  'Society : — Edward  Ricfaardno, 
Preside Dt ;  Charles  N.  Talbot,  Treasurer ;  Thomas  Hale,  Rec  Secretary ;  John  Spauldii^, 
Fin*l  Secretary ;  and  James  Boorman,  Anson  G.Phelps,  D.  W.  C  Olyphant,  W.H.  Aspin- 
walL  Ephraim  Coming,  John  C,  Green,  Robert  B.  Mintum,  Augustus  Whitlod(,N.  Br%p, 
Rufus  Davenport,  Henry  Holdrege,  Jasper  Coming,  Nathaniel  W.  Menill,  Peletiah  P^t, 
Daniel  Famhaw,  E.  D.  Hurlbut,  Thomas  De  Witt,  J.  C.  Brigham,  Reuben  Bramfe^, 
Directors. 


UNITED  STATES  HOME  LEAGUE. 


The  anntversary  meeting  of  the  United  States  Home  League  was  held  in  New  Toit 
oa  the  17th  of  October,  1843,  at  the  Repository  of  the  American  Institute.  We  poblirii, 
by  request,  in  another  part  of  this  Magazine,  the  very  able  report  of  Mr.  C  C  Havei^ 
which  was  read  at  (he  meeting,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  following  officen  wov 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President— Gen.  James  TaUmadge,  New  York.  Vice-Presidents— Gov.  MaUon  Dick- 
inson, New  Jersey ;  James  Brewetej,  Connecticut ;  J.  W.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Delaware ; 
Hon.  Harmar  Denny,  Pennsylvania.  Recording  Secretary— L  D.  Chaptn,  Esq.,  New 
York.  Corresponding  Secretary — T.  B.  Wakeman,  Esq.,  New  York.  Treasurer— Wil- 
liara  G.  Lambert,  Esq.,  New  York.  Central  Committee— Joseph  Blunt,  C.  C  Havcn« 
Adoniram  Chandler,  J.  D.  P.  Ogden,  Charles  A.  Davis,  Esquires,  New  York  city;  Samuel 
Oakley,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Burden,  Esq.',  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  &  Morgan,  Esq, 
Virginia ;  John  S.  Riddle,  Esq.,  Philadelphia ;  Joeeph  Grinnell,  Esq.,  New  Bedford,  I 
Stephen  Fairbanks,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  WiUiam  B.  Kinney,  Esq.,  New  Jersey. 


SHOES  MANUFACTURED  BY  MACHINERY. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  the  following  description  of  thevianner  of  makiiv 
shoes  by  a  machine,  owned  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  of  60  GoId.street,  in  this  city : — ^Tbe  sole- 
leather  is  first  pressed  between  wooden  rollers,  which  makes  it  extremely  firm  and  eoo. 
pact — much  more  so  than  hammering  can  do.  It  is  then  placed  under  a  cutting  roachiBa, 
which,  at  one  operation,  cuts  it  into  the  proper  shape.  Meantime,  another  machine  ii 
busy  making  steel  wire  into  screws  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  all  of  which  is  dooe 
with  surprising  celerity.  A  fourth  machine  punches  the  soles  with  holes,  inserts  the 
screw,  and  cuts  it  ofi*  at  the  proper  length.  All  that  is  then  necessary,  is  to  riiret  the 
screws  by  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer,  on  an  anvil.  The  soles  manuiactured  m  rim 
way  are  superior  to  the  Napoleon,  inasmuch  as  the  rivets  adhere  better,  and  the  leatiicr 
is  rendered  more  compact.  They  are  produced  with  infinitely  leaa  labor,  aod  ema  bs 
afforded  about  50  per  cent  cheaper. 
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1^ — ffUtory  of  Europejfrom  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution^  in  1789,  to 
the  ReettfTotion  0/ the  BourbonSy  in  1815.  By  Archibald  Auson.  Four  volumee. 
New  Vork :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

Mr.  Alisoh's  history,  without  controversy,  will  take  rank  among  the  best  standard 
works  in  that  department  of  literature.  Hypercriticism  can  discover  some  defects,  soiqp 
repetitions,  some  superfluities,  and  even  some  errors  i  but,  after  all,  they  detract  but  very 
little  from  the  sterling  value  of  the  narrative.  We  have  studied  the  whole  oi  the  work, 
and,  with  two  exceptions  only,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  Mr.  Alison  has  well-ezecuted  a 
most  laborious  and  important  task,  by  condensing  and  displaying  the  marvellous  mass  of 
facts  during  the  unprecedented  extent  and  continuity  of  the  ever-varying  events  of  the 
French  revolution,  from  the  meeting  of  the  stales  general  until  the  final  abdication  of 
Napoleon.  The  faults  which  the  critical  reader  may  find  with  Mr.  Alison's  style  and 
redundancies  are  easier  discovered  than  avoided  in  a  history  published  in  consecutive 
years,  and  especially  where  the  prominent  themes  were  altogether  identical.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  which  we  refer,  are  his  inaccurate  view  of  modern  republican  coi|p tries  and 
political  economy,  as  exempUfied  in  the  United  States.  His  acquaintance  with  our  fed. 
eral  compact  is  veiy  inadequate,  and,  therefore,  it  in  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
mistaken,  however  involuntarily,  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  our  democratic  in. 
atitutions.  The  other  objection  arises  from  his  partial  and  very  inaccurate  description 
of  some  of  the  occurrences,  both  military  and  naval,  as  well  as  of  our  inferior  policy  and 
movements,  during  the  last  war  with  Britain.  These  have  been  corrected  partly  by 
himself  and  partly  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  in  a  series  of  notes  appended  to  the  seventy, 
aixth  chapter,  respecting  America ;  by  which  means  his  inaccuracies  are  noticed,  and  in 
a  great  measure  efiaced.  His  portraitures  are  drawn  with  discrimination;  and,  except 
probably  some  unconscious  strokes  of  his  pencil  too  flattering  on  the  tory  side,  and  a 
liule  distorting  of  the  whig  leaders  in  England,  we  think  that  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  master  limner.  His  eulogy  of  Washington  is  inferior  to  neither  of  the  plaudits 
which  the  attributes  of  our  revolutionary  and  presidential  patriot  have  elicited ;  and  with 
the  addenda  in  the  notes  of  the  seventy.sixth  chapter,  the  objections  to  Mr.  Alison's 
avowed  anti.American  sentiments  are  of  no  weight  or  importance;  while  his  gallery  of 
portraits.  Chapter  LX.,  is  very  graphical.  Moreover,  his  volumes  present  one  noble 
trait.  They  are  replete  with  high.ioned  Christian  morals ;  and  though  he  may  err  in  the 
use  of  his  own  criteria,  from  andue  aversion  or  attachment,  yet  the  opplications  of  the 
rale  are  very  appiliie ;  and  the  pertinacity  and  frequency  with  which  he  uiges  and  re. 
peats  the  momentous  doctrine  of  national  retribution,  and  the  claims  of  religion  upon 
individuals,  give  a  chamv  and  a  recommendation  to  the  work  which,  to  an  American 
patriot  and  philanthropist,  are  overpowering.  The  New  York  copy  is  vastly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  most  copious  index,  wjiich  is  not  found  in  the  original  work ;  so  that 
the  Harper's  publication  not  only  furnishes  the  author's  narrative  entire,  but,  including 
the  notes  to  the  seventy.sixth  chapter  and  the  index,  sixty  pages  are  supplied  for  the 
edification  and  advantage  of  the  American  reader.  We  have  not  the  smallest  fellow, 
ship  of  judgment  or  sensibility  with  any  of  Mr.  Alison's  anti.American  notions  and  prin. 
ciples ;  but,  exclusive  of  them,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  afiirm,  that  the  introductory  and 
the  last  sections  of  many  of  his  chapters,  especially  Chapter  LX.  and  the  concluding 
lucubrations  in  Chapter  LXXVIII.,  are  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  work,  which,  we 
opine,  cannot  be  too  extensively  disseminated. 
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8.— Tie  OptU  ;  m  Pun  Gift  fvr  f JU  Hviy  D«yf .    Edited  by  N.  P.  WnxB.    Dlastraled 

by  J.  G.  CoiiPMAif.    New  York :  J.  C.  Riker.    1844. 

This  beautiful  anfiiial,  fur  the  new  year,  ia  rooet  emphatically  wbat  it  purports  to  be, 
**  a  pure  gift  for  the  holy  days."  A  correct  and  cultivated  taste  has  here  been  rendered 
subservient  to  the  high  moral  and  refined  social  sentiments  of  humanity.  While  the 
editor  appears  to  regard  religious  books,  devoted  solely  to  the  inculcation  of  the  precepts 
of  piety,  as  all-important,  as  one  branch  of  instruction  and  reading,  be  has  not  fai;gotteo 
that  the  Father  who  made  all  things  for  his  creatures,  and  gave  them  taste,  ideality,  and 
a  sense  exquisitely  alive  to  the  beautiful,  intended  no  ascetic  privation  of  the  innoeeot 
•bjects  which  minister  to  these  faculties.  The  embellishments  are  ail  from  origiiiai 
designs  by  Chapman,  nine  in  number,  and  embrace  the  following  subjects : — Christ 
Walking  on  the  Water ;  Ruth  and  Naomi ;  Dream  of  the  Consumptive ;  Christ  by  the 
Well  of  Sychar ;  The  Mill ;  The  Daughter  of  Jairus ;  The  Deserted  Wife  ;  The  Emi- 
grant's Sabbath,  and  Morning;  which  have  original  letter  press  illustrations,  in  prose  or 
veree.  Among  the  contributors,  we  notice  the  names  of  Willis,  Professor  Bush,  Richard 
Henry  Wilde,  C.  F.  Hofiman,  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Park  Benjamin,  James  Aldrich,  sod 
many  other  woll-known  and  favorite  writers.  The  articles  are  generally  well-writtsu, 
though  of  varied  merit;  but,  where  all  are  so  good,  we  feel  disinclined  to  compare  or 
criticise.  The  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  are  really  beautiful,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  high  Ikioral  and  literary  character  of  the  book. 

.  8.— TAe  Rtm  of  Sharon;  a  ReligiauB  Souvenir  far  1844.    Edited  by  Bfies  Sakab  G 

Edoabton.    Boston :  A.  Tompkins.    1844. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  of  the  blossoming  of  the  '*  Rose  of  Sharon."  The  literary  coo. 
tents  have,  from  the  commencement,  been  characterized  for  purity  of  thought,  if  not 
always  of  the  highest  order  of  literary  merit ;  though,  in  this  respect,  not  behind  works 
of  this  class.  The  engravings  in  tlie  earliest  issues  were  execrable ;  but  the  voliiine  for 
1843  is  a  great  improvement  on  those  that  preceded  it,  and  the  present  is  neariy  all  we 
can  expect  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the  frontispiece,  sad 
two  or  three  others,  rise  above  mediocrity;  and,  on  the  whole,  will  bear  a  favorable 
comparison  with  its  contemporaries.  We  have  not  time  or  space  to  speak  of  the  i^aiKia 
articles,  in  prose  or  verse,  that  so  appropriately  make  up  the  volume ;  and  we  caoaot 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  find  fault  with  a  few  trifling  blemishes  in  composition  in  a  woik 
abounding  with  pure  and  noble  sentiments,  fi-esh  from  the  inspiration  of  a  goodness  so 
full  of  love  for,  and  faith  in,  God  and  man. 

4.— TAe  Bote;  or.  Affection's  Gt/it,  for  1844.    Edited  by  Emily  Makshaix.   ISmo^pp. 

356.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  revival  of  annual-making ;  and  the  more  so,  as  we  notice  an  evi- 
dent improvement  in  this  pleasant  and  agreeable  kind  of  light  literatufp.  This  is,  we  be. 
lieve,  the  third  annual  issue  of  the  "  Rose  f*  and,  although  ushered  into  life  in  an  unpre- 
tending manner,  it  really  poesesses  merit ;  and  that,  too,  of  a  higher  order  than  works  of 
this  description,  designed  more  particularly  for  the  younger  members  of  society,  pablidied 
some  five  or  six  years  aga  The  engravings  are  the  prettiest  things  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen ;  and  the  selections  are  generally  choeen  with  taste,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
pure  in  thought,  the  chaste  and  beautiful  in  style. 

5^^Eli;ah  the    Tvthbite.     By  F.  W.  KatTMMikCHSR,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  •*  MaitjT 
Lamb,"  "  Dew  uf  lirael,**  etc     18mo.  pp.  458.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  a  German.    The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  Elqg. 
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(I — A  new  and  cfmpUte  Hietory  of  the  Holy  Bihle^  a$  contained  in  the  (Hd  and  New 
Testaments^  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  fall  establishment  of  Chrisliani' 
ty;  containing  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  every  remarkable  transaction 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  during  a  period  of  upwards  of  four  thousand  years. 
With  copidus  note8,  critical  and  explanntury,  funning  an  illustrated  commentary  of 
the  sacred  text.    With  numerous  engravings.    By  Robert  Sears,  aided  by  the  wri- 
tings of  our  most  celebrated  Biblical  scholars,  and  other  learned  persons  who  have 
ma^e  die  scripture  their  study.    8vo.  pp.  672.    New  Yori^ :  Sears  &,  Walker.    1843. 
Though  the  records  of  the  sacred  volume  and  its  historical  associations  have  gained, 
with  every  century,  a  deeper,  and  truer,  and  more  universal  homage  from  man  ;  though 
the  high  and  noble  influence  which  this  Book  of  books  is  continually  exerting  elevatoa 
it  above  any  extraneous  attraction  ;  still  do  we  rejoice  in  every  effort  made  to  illuminate 
its  pages,  or  create  a  taste  for  the  reverential  perusal  of  the  earliest  records  of  man's  out- 
ward history  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  progress,  and  of  those  revelations 
which  come  through  the  medium  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True.    A  work 
which,  by  historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  researches,  renders  us  more  familiar 
with  the  country  and  times  wherein  were  evolved  the  most  remarkable  events  in  \hm 
history  of  the  race,  from  physical  death  in  Adam  to  our  spiritual  birth  in  Jesus,  has  too 
imiversally  acknowledged  an  interest  to  need  a  recommendation  from  our  pen ;  but  at 
regarde  the  splendid  volume  before  us,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  adminu 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  publisheis  h^ve  executed  their  ndble  enter- 
prise, by  saying  that  they  have  rendered  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  worthy 
of  its  contents*    What  higher  praise  can  we  bestow  ? 

7. — The  Oovemmental  History  of  the  United  States  of  America^  from  the  Earliest 
Settlement  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  By  Henry  Sherman,  Coun. 
seilor  at  Law,  New  York.  In  four  parts.  13mo.  pp.  282.  New  York :  Mark  H. 
Newman.    1643. 

The  design  of  this  work  is,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  our  common  schools,  and  the 
libraries  for  the  young  throughout  the  country,  a  plain  and  simple  history  of  the  origin 
of  our  government  and  institutions,  with  the  causes  which  have  given  to  them  their 
characteristic  qualities.  There  is,  we  believe,  no  work  extant  calculated  particularly  to 
aid  them  in  making  these  acquisitions;  while  those  from  whence  this  information  was 
derived  were  either  too  ponderous,  too  voluminous,  or  too  expensive,  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  mass  of  juvenile  readers.  The  ^st  authorities  have  been  consulted  in  its 
preparation,  and  it  appears  to  us  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  author. 

'8. — Idfe  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Privaie,  Military,  and  Civil    With  flinstrations.    By 

Amos  Kendall.    Na  1.    New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 

We  have  only  had  time  to  glance  at  the  outside  of  this  work,  which  is  really  very  heaxh^ 
tiful.  **  The  task,**  sa3r8  the  author,  **ha8  been  undertaken  with  the  approbation  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  himself,  who  has  kindly  put  into  the  author's  hands  his  books  and  papers, 
pablic  and  private,  and  on  obscure  points  favored  him  with  his  own  recollectiona  With 
these  materials,  with  the  works  aheady  published,  and  with  the  contributions  of  facts  and 
papers  by  many  of  the  Creneral's  associates  in  civil  and  military  life,  aided  by  his  own 
knowledge  of  events  occurring  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  author  hopes  to  prodace 
a  work  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  American  people.** 

9. — An  Address,  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  at  the  Odean^  in 
Boston,  October  3,  1843.  By  Philip  Hone.  Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor. 
J  We  regret  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  more  than  announce  the  publication  of  the 
excellent  address  of  Mr.  Hone.  We  shall  make  it,  in  a  future  number,  the  subject  of 
an  article ;  when  we  hope  to  render  ample  justice  to  a  performance  so  creditable  to  tha 
head  and  heart  of  its  respected  author. 
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10. — The  Huguenctt  in  France  and  America,  By  the  author  of  "  Three  Elxpeiimeiiti 
of  Living,"  "  lafe  and  Timea  of  Mirtii  Luther,"  "  Life  and  Timea  of  Thomas  Cim- 
mer/*  etc  2  vols.,  12.no.  pp.  336  and  3J2.  Cambridge :  John  Owen.  1843. 
.  We  have  seldom  read  two  more  delightful  volumes  than  these.  The  writer,  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  has  invested  historic  narrative  with  life,  clothing  her  in  the  habiliments  of  her 
d^,  thai  she  may  call  forth  the  sympathies  of  succeeding  generations.  While  she  cod- 
suits  the  best  historians  and  biographers,  she  "  always  reserves  to  hereelf  the  right  of  free 
and  impartial  judgment  where  narratives,  as  is  not  nnfrequently  the  case,  difier."  We 
hove  no  fear  of  pronouncing  |m  undue  eulogium  upon  this  really  excellent  work.  Hie 
North  American  Review,  in  order,  doubtless,  to  display  its  critical  acumen,  has  discorvered 
in  the  volume  some  faults  of  style,  but  goes  as  far  as  we  do  in  bestowing  coomiendatiflQ 
upon  the  enduring  and  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  worL  Reference  is  seldom  made  to  the 
numerous  authors  consulted,  except  where  history  has  approached  so  near  to  romance  m 
to  wear  the  appearance  of  fiction.  This,  like  all  the  publications  of  Mr.  Owen,  in  ill 
tjrpographical  appearance,  closely  resembles  the  style  of  the  English  press,  and  is  noC 
surpassed  by  the  best  of  them. 

11. — Marco  PauVe  Adventures  in  Pureuii  of  Knowledge.    By  the  author  of  Ro]to,  Jo. 

nas,  and  Lucy  Books.    Four  vols.  18mo.    Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &,  Co.     1843. 

Four  volumes,  each  devoted  to  travels  in  some  particular  region  of  the  country,  and 
designed  to  be  continued.  The  present  volumes  embrace  **  Boston,**  the  **  Erie  Canal,* 
"City  of  New  York,"  and  ••Vermont."  The  object  of  the  series  is  not  merely  to  en. 
terlain  the  reader  with  a  narrative  of  juvenile  adventures,  but  also  to  communicate,  in 
connection  with  them,  as  extensive  and  varied  information  as  possible,  in  respect  to  the 
geography,  the  scenery,  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  country,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  little  traveller,  who  makes  his  excursion  under  tbe 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  and  well  informed  companion,  qualified  to  asaist  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the  formation  of  character.  The  author  has  succeeded 
in  enlivening  his  narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  infusing  into  it  elements  of  a  ■alutaiy 
moral  influence,  by  means  of  personal  incidents  befalling  the  actors  in  the  story.  Tbc«e 
are  of  course  imaginary  ;  but  we  have  the  author's  assurance,  ••  upon  the  strict  and  ex- 
act truth  and  fidelity  of  all  the  descriptions  of  places,  institutions  and  scenes  vihich  aro 
brought  before  his  mind  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative.*'  Mr.  Abbott,  the  author  of  die 
present  series,  and  the  **  RoUo  Books,"  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful  writen 
of  juvenile  literature  of  the  time,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  his  former  ^«K>rk6,  wfaieh 
are  universal  favorites  among  tbe  *•  little  folks,"  will  secure  for  thef  e  a  wide  circulattoo. 

VL'—The  Farmer's  Daughter,    By  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of  ••  Emma  ard  her  Nuise,* 

"  The  Two  Mothers,"  «  Fruits  of  Education,"  etc    ISmo.,  pp.  180.    New  York:  D. 

Appleton  &  Co. 

We  welcome,  in  this  little  volume,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  series  cS  ••  Tales 
for  the  People,  and  their  Children."  The  story  conveys  high  moral  truths  in  a  mort  at- 
tractive  form  ;  and  well  is  it  for  that  people  who  can  peruse,  with  heartfelt  satisfiBkction, 
what  has  been  adapted  to  gratify  the  pure  and  innocent  spirit  of  childhood. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  another  edition  of  tlie  same 
work,  published  by  Robert  Carter. 

13.— Lodi«f*  Hand-Books.    6  Numbers.    New  York :  J.  a  Redfield.    Boston :  SaxtoB, 
Fierce  &,  Ca 
These  elegant  little  volumes  contain  clear  and  ample  instructions,  whereby  ladies  may 
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14.— Tie  Ptnrmer'M  Eneydop^ia^  and  Dietionary  of  Rural  Affain;  embracing  oil  the 
mo9t  recent  dieeoveriet  in  AgrieuUural  Ckemittry,  By  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Adapt, 
ed  to  the  United  States  by  a  Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia :  Carey  h  Hart. 
This  valuable  work,  published  in  numbers,  is  now  completed.  On  announcing  the 
work,  the  American  publishers  engaged  to  give  sixteen  numbers  of  sixty.four  pages 
each.  The  last  number  contains  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  the  volume  will  be  found 
to  comprise  eleven  hundred  and  seventy.three  instead  of  ten  hundred  and  twenty.four 
pages,  as  promised.  In  the  American  edition  the  localisms  and  inelegant  portions  have 
been  supplanted,  by  the  introduction  of  about  30  per  cent  of  infonnation  more  imme- 
diately  relating  to  rural  affairs  in  the  United  States.  The  main  sulijects  which  interest 
the  American  farmer,  such  as  cattle,  and  the  great  crops  of  maize,  cotton,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  other  staples  of  die  north  and  south,  appear  to  have  received  the  particular 
attention  of  the  American  editor.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
unscientific  reader,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of  animals,  implements,  and 
other  subjects  interesdng  to  American  agriculturists. 

15. — Clements  Ctutome  Pocket  Manual     London  :  Smith  &,  Elder.    New  York :  J. 

A.  Sparks. 

This  litde  volume  contains  tables  of  die  duties  now  payable  upon  goods  imported  into 
and  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,  and  the  prohibidons  and 
reatrictions  applicable  thereto ;  the  dudes  of  Excise,  and  the  customs  and  excise  boun. 
ties  and  drawbacks ;  the  countervailing  dudes  between  England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland, 
^e  tonnage  dudes  in  London,  and  the  Russia  Company  dues,  together  with  every  ex- 
ssting  order  affecting  any  portion  of  the  same.  The  compiler,  George  Clements,  of  the 
Custom-house,  London,  has  long  been  connected  with  the  British  Customs,  and  of 
course  competent  to  the  preparadon  of  such  a  work. 

16. — Practical  Inetnution  in  Animal  Magnetiem,  By  J.  P.  F.  Delsttib.  Translated 
by  Thomas  C.  Hartshokn.  13mo.  pp.  408.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  ia,  we  believe,  the  only  fiithful  translation  of  Deleuxe  published  in  this  country, 
and  will  of  course  take  the  place  of  several  small,  ilUdigested  works  published  in  differ, 
ent  places,  containing  instructions  chiefly  derived  from  it,  without  acknowledgment.  It 
embraces  the  general  views  and  principles  of  the  mysteriee  of  magnetism ;  the  proeesses, 
the  effects,  and  their  indications ;  points  out  the  necessary  means  to  increase  the  mag. 
netic  acdon,  and  of  those  by  which  the  direct  acdon  is  supplied ;  describes  the  applica- 
tion jof  magnetism  to  diseases,  and  its  connection  with  them ;  together  with  the  means 
of  developing  in  ourselves  the  faculty,  and  of  deriving  advantage  from  this  development, 
d&c.,  Slc,  About  one.half  the  volume  is  occupied  widi  an  appendix  of  notes  by  Mr. 
Hartshorn,  and  letters  from  eminent  physicians  and  others,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the 
United  States. 

17. — The  Complete  Cookie  Book,  With  Additions  and  Alterations,  By  J.  M.  Sander- 
son, of  the  Franklin  House.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1843. 
The  present  volume  contains  a  great  number  of  plain  and  practical  directions  for  cook- 
ing  and  housekeeping,  and  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  receipts,  consisting  of  directions 
for  the  choice  of  meat  and  poultry ;  preparations  for  cooking ;  making  of  broths  and  soups ; 
boiling,  roasting,  baking,  and  frying  of  meats  and  fish ;  seasonings,  colorings,  cooking  ve- 
getables, preparing  solids,  clarifying,  making  of  pastry,  puddings,  gruels,  gravies,  gamidles, 
&c.,  and  general  directions  for  making  wines ;  and  all  for  twenty.five  cents. 

18. — Cyclop<edia  of  Biblical  Literature.    By  John  Kitto,  editor  of  the  **  Pictorial 
Bible."    Assisted  by  various  able  Scholars  and  Divines.    New  York :  D.  Appleton 
»     &Co.    1843. 

We  have  received  Parts  III.  and  IV.,  a  double  number  of  this  very  learned  and  able 
work,  and  have,  in  former  numbers  of  Uiis  Msgazine,  spoken  of  it  in  terms  of  high,  but, 
\vr  believe,  des<'~*"'d  commendation.    It  is  to  be  completed  in  fifteen  part;". 
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l9.^Portrait  of  an  EnglUk  Chvrehman,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Greslet,  M.  A.,  Prebend- 
ary of  Lichfield,  author  of  a  **  Treatise  on  Preaching,**  etc.  18mo.  pp.  239.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.    1843. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  Tolume,  which  is  a  reprint  from  the  seventh  London 
edition,  is,  **  to  paint  the  feelings,  habits  of  thought,  and  mode  of  action  which  natwaHy 
flow  from  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  system  of  belief  and  discipline  adopted  in  the  Eng. 
lish  Episcopal  Church.**  Several  chapters,  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  work,  are  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  what  the  author  considers  the  principles  of  the  chnrch ;  but  the  main 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  upon  the  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  these 
principles,  setting  forth  their  value  in  the  commerce  of  daily  life,  and  how  they  conduct 
those  who  embrace  them  in  the  **  safe  and  quiet  path  of  holy  living.'*  It  forms  one  of 
the  series  of  the  **  Churchman's  Library,**  and  is  printed  in  the  uniformly  elegant  manner 
of  the  volumes  that  have  preceded  it. 

90.— TAe  Unity  of  the  Church,  By  Hehry  E.  Maiwdio,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester. **  Churchman's  Library.**  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co.  1843. 
The  present  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the  author  maintatos 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  most  necessary  to  be  known  and  believed, 
as  an  object  of  faith,  by  all  Christians,  because  **  it  is  in  the  one  church  alone  that  there 
is  a  revealed  way  of  salvation  in  the  name  of  Christ**  In  the  second  part,  he  aasens 
that  the  unity  of  the  church  is  most  necessary  to  be  known  and  acted  on  as  a  role  of  hie 
by  all  Christians,  because  it  is  a  principle  of  moral  obligation.  In  the  third  pan,  the  doc- 
trine  of  Catholic  unity  is  applied  by  the  author  to  the  actual  state  of  Christendom. 

^\.—The  New  York  Sacred  Munc  Soeietife  CoUeeiion  of  Sacred  Music.  By  U.  C-Hex- 

Second  edition,    pp.  372.    New  York :  Sajcton  &.  Miles. 

This  collection  embraces  a  number  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  andiems,  motetts,  sentences, 
and  chants,  principally  by  the  most  celebrated  European  composers.  Of  the  character  of  the 
music,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak,  as  the  collection  is  ushered  forth  to  the  world 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Sacred  Music  Society ;  but  we  observe,  with  pleasure, 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  book  consists  of  new  tunes,  or  tunes  newly  arranged — so 
that  the  purchaser  vnll  not,  as  is  too  of^en  the  case,  find  that,  in  buying  a  new  book,  be  b 
only  buying  a  collection  of  old  tunes,  of  many  of  which  he  may,  perhaps,  have  already 
twenty  different  copies,  in  as  many  different  collections.  The  extent  to  which  publi^is 
of  church  music  have,  in  this  way,  picked  the  pockets  of  the  psalm-singing  public,  is 
shameful 

22.— Hwtory  of  Europe,  df.    By  Archibald  Ausow,  F.  R.  S.  E.    Abridged  from  the 
last  London  Edition.    For  the  Use  of  General  Readers,  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
oiher  Seminaries  of  Learning.    By  Edward  S.  Gould.    New  York :  J.  Winchester. 
1843. 
We  have  noKced,  on  another  page,  the  work  of  which  this  is  an  abridgment.    The 

work  of  Mr.  Gould  furnishes  a  condensed  outline  of  the  larger  work ;  and  be  has  per. 

formed  bis  task  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his  industry,  and  in  a  scholariy  style. 

Those  who  cannot  afford  five  dollars  for  the  original  work,  will,  of  course,  avail  them- 

selves  of  the  pleasure  of  possessing  this  admirable  compend. 

23. — Conetitutiomal  Law,  relative  to  Credit,  Currency,  and  Banking,    By  Ltsakder 

Sfooner. 

An  octavo  pamphlet  of  thirty.two  pages,  in  which  the  author  discusses,  1st.  The  un- 
constitutionality  of  all  state  laws  restraining  private  bsnking,  and  the  rates  of  interest. 
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94« — PerilouB  Adventures;  or^  Remarkable  Inttances  of  Covrage,  Perteverance,  mnd 
Suffering.  By  R.  A.  Davehpobt.  '*  Family  Library,'*  No.  |59.  18mo.  pp.  335. 
New  York :  Harper  Sl  Brothers. 

There  is  a  coasiderable  degree  of  reality  in  the  oftrepeated  aayiog,  that  Truth  is  more 
strange  or  marvellous  than  fiction.  The  adventures,  escapes,  wanderings,  dLC,  of  Prince 
Charles  Eklward,  Cazanova,  Charles  II.,  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  and  others,  whose  lives 
are  embraced  in  this  volume,  strikingly  exemplify  the  correctness  of  this  remark.  The 
histories  of  these  remarkable  men  are  charged  with  such  instances  of  courage,  constan. 
oy,  and  perseverance,  under  circumstances  the  most  perilous  and  appalling,  as  most  con- 
spicuously  show  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  triumph  over  difficulties ;  and  go  to 
confirm  the  fact,  that  nothing  Lb  to  be  despaired  of  where  there  is  self-possession  to  look 
danger  fearlessly  in  the  face,  and  promptly  to  take  advantage  of  emergencies  as  they 


25^ — A  Couree  of  Lectures  on  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States* 
By  John  Duer,  LL.  D.  "  Family  Library,  No.  160."  New  York :  Harper  dt  Brothers. 
This  volume  embraces  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  annually  to  the  senior  class  in  Columbia  College,  while  Mr.  D. 
presided  over  that  institution.  The  outlines  of  them  were  published  some  years  ago,  at 
the  request  of  the  **  American  Lyceum.**  After  the  decided  testimonials  of  Madison, 
Marshall,  Livingston,  and  De  Tocqueville,  which  have  been  given  to  these  lectures,  any 
opinion  from  a  less  authoritative  soiut^e  would  seem  an  almost  unpardonable  presumption. 

36. — American  Biography.  By  Jeremv  Belknap,  D.  D.  With  Additions  and  Notes  by 
F.  M.  HuBBARa  3  vols.,  18mo.  **  Family  Library,  Nos.  161, 163,  and  163.**  New 
York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

Dr.  Belknap's  American  Biography  was  first  published  at  Boston  in  1794.  The  fre- 
quent reference  to  it  as  an  authority  by  more  recent  writers  of  American  history— the 
uniform  acknowledgment  of  its  singular  accuracy  by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate anew  the  lives  of  those  of  whom  he  has  written — the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
his  candor,  and  the  elegance  of  his  etyle,  render  an3rthing  further  in  commendation  of 
these  volumes  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  made  some  important  additions  to  the 
present  edition,  which  considerably  enhances  its  value. 

27.— iValtiraZ  History,    The  Elephant.    "Family  Library,  No.  164.**    New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  containing  a  very  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
elephant,  "  the  mightiest  and  wisest  of  the  brute  creation,**  as  he  exists  in  a  wild  state, 
and  as  he  has  been  made  subservient,  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  the  purposes  of  man.  It 
abounds  in  entertaining  and  instructive  matter,  and  may  be  read  with  equal  advantage 
and  delight  by  persons  of  every  age,  and  of  every  degree  of  intellectual  advancement 
This  work  was  originally  published  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Know, 
ledge,  and  is  illustrated  with  thirty-seven  wood  engravings. 

ZS.—The  Token  of  Love.    Edited  by  a  Lady.    "  Miniature  Chissical  Library.**    New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Love — the  inexhaustible  source  of  poetry,  since  beauty  first  inspired  the  youthful  lover's 
song— is  the  subject  of  this  neat  little  volume.  The  pieces  are  selected  with  taste ;  and, 
while  they  captivate  the  fancy  by  their  alluring  beauty,  they  will  not  corrupt  the  heart 
vrith  insidious  poison. 

29.— itfaitc  the  Best  of  It ;  or^  Cheerful  Cherry y  and  other  Tales.    By  the  author  of 

"  Peter  Pariey*8  Tales.** 
30.— i4  Tale  of  Adventure  ;  or,  the  Siberian  Sable  Hunter,    By  Psteb  Pablet.    New 

York :  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  name  of  "  Peter  Parley"  is  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  children  the  world 
over,  and  secure  forUhese  handsome  volumes  an  extensive  sale. 
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592  The  Book  Trade. 

31.r-.English  Stmgs^  and  other  tmaU  Poems.    By  Bammy  Corkwall,    Hlmo.  pp.  928. 

Boston :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor.    1844. 

The  author  of  this  delightfol  book  has  been  pronounced,  bj  the  most  distingniabed 
critics  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  Coleridge,  the  most  genuine  poet  of  love  England 
has  for  a  long  time  produced.  **  There  is  an  intense  and  passionate  beauty,  a  depth  of 
affection,  in  his  little  dramatic  poems,  which  appear  even  in  the  afiectionate  triflings  of 
his  gentle  characters.  He  illustrates  that  holiest  of  human  emotions,  which*  while  it 
will  twine  itself  with  the  frailest  twig,  or  dally  with  the  most  evanescent  diadow  of 
creation,  wasting  its  excess  of  kindliness  on  all  around  it,  is  yet  able  to  *  look  oq  tera. 
pests  and  be  never  ahaken.*  Love  is  gently  omnipotent  in  his  poems;  accident,  and 
death  itself,  are  but  passing  clouds,  which  scarcely  vex  and  which  cannot  harm  it.  The 
fair  blossoms  of  his  genius,  though  light  and  trembling  at  the  breeze,  spring  from  a  wide, 
and  deep,  and  robust  stock,  which  will  sustain  far  taller  branches  without  being  exhaust, 
ed."  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine,  white  paper,  and  forms  altogether  a 
very  attractive  book. 

32.— iVarra/tt»  of  the  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Monsieur  Violet,  m  CaUfomim,  &- 
flora,  and  Western  Texas,  Written  by  Captain  BlimBTAT,  C.  B.  New  York: 
Harper  &,  Brothers.    1843. 

The  Englbh  edition  of  this  work,  which  we  have  not  found  time  to  read,  is  spread 
over  three  duodecimo  volumes— the  Harpers  have  compressed  it,  without  abridgment, 
into  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages  of  their  Uniform  Library  Edition  of  Select 
Novels,  and  sell  it  at  12)  cents.    The  English  edition  is  sold  for  about  one  guinea. 

33. — Frederick  the  Great;  his  Courts  and  Times,  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Thomas  CAMPBxrx,  Esq.,  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope.**  Second  series.  9  vols. 
12mo.    Philadelphia  :  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  character  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  eventful  times  in  which  he  lived,  giva 
to  these  volumes  a  deep  interest.  The  changes  wrought  in  die  social  and  govemmeotal 
progress  of  Prussia,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  are  described  with  a  i»- 
markable  degree  of  force  and  clearness.  Practically  speaking,  the  Prussians  are  wail 
governed,  and  their  courts  of  justice  are  excellent ;  but  they  have  not  yet  a  rspreaaiiMu 
tive  constitution,  and  they  have  not  entirely  shaken  off  the  chain  of  despotbm,  tfaoqgll^ 
indeed,  it  hangs  loosely  on  them.  Campbell  has  travelled  with  open  eyes,  and  a  libenl 
mind,  through  the  dominions  of  Prussia  ;  walked  through  her  universities,  and  convened 
with  her  learned  men ;  and  he  describes  them  as  a  noble  people,  worthy  of  the  fraeat 
puasible  constitution. 

3i.^D*Aubigw^s  History  of  the  Reformation.    3  vols.  12mo.    New  York :  Robert 

Carter. 

It  is  but  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  first  edition  of  this  remarkable  woik  appeared ; 
and  already  have  the  publi^eis  printed  and  sold  twonty-two  thousand  copies.  The  fooiA 
volume  is  expected  soon,  and  will  be  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  uniform  widi  the 
present  edition.  It  is  the  only  genuine  edition  published  in  this  country ;  the  edition  now 
in  course  of  publication  in  Philadelphia  having  omitted  the  notes,  which  form  a  most  val- 
uable portion  of  the  work. 

35. — The  Songs  of  Beranger,  in  English.    With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.    ISmo. 
Philadelphia  :  Carey  dc  Hart. 
This  is  the  first  collection  that  has  been  made,  in  this  country,  of  the  **  greatest  ^-^^ 
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